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THE HISTORY OP SWITZERLAND 


[174»«1749 A.D.3 

constituted the whole domain of Bern. The continual aggrandisement of the 
state rendered obsolete the fundamental laws of its constitution, which became 
imperceptibly mod^ed in proportion as political emergencies appeared to 
require alterations. When the power of Bern was doubled by the conquest 
of the Vaud, the assembly of the burghers ceased to be thought of. The 
dignities of the state became hereditary in those families which had.on<ie 
... ' *1 " the other‘ourghersremair ' 






eligible to public functions; but it was rarely indeed, and generally by means 
of intermarriages, that a new family raised itself to the rank of the rulers 
de facto. ^ 

The administration of these ruling families was, in general, not devoid of 
wisdom and equity; and, in fact, the principal subject of complaint was that 
participation in state affairs had ceased to loe open to all. It was, however, 
Drecisely this system of aristocratic exclusion which was felt so inaupportably 
oy many of those who were subjected to it, that so early as 1710 attempts 
were made to break it up. These were renewed with increased vjgour, in 
1743, by six-and-twenty burghers, who combined to petition the council for 
the revival of a neater equality of rights in favour of the general body of cit¬ 
izens. These adventurous men incurred the censure of the authorities, and 
were placed under arrest in their houses or banished. 

Amongst the exiles was Samuel Hentzi, a man of no ordinary talent and 
spirit. He had fixed on Neuch^tel as the place of his banishment, the 
term of which was shortened by the favour of the authorities. On his iretum, 
the embarrassed state in which he found his domestic economy, and the ill 
success of his efforts to obtain a lucrative office, may have mingled with 
other motives in inducing him to take the lead in a desperate undertaking 
of a little band of malcontents, who, without money, arms, or even unity of 
purpose, dreamed of overturning a government strong in its own resources, 
and sure of support from the whole Helvetic body, ancof instituting equality 
of rights among all burghers, and appointment to all offices by lot. Yet, 
with all their root-and-branch work, the conspirators had no idea of remedying 
the real defects of the state, of satisfying the prevalent and increasing diccon- 
tents of the Vaud, or of procuring an extension of political rights to the whole 
people: for, in the plan of a constitution annexed to their intended manifesto, 
exclusive regard was paid to the burghers at Bern; and the rest of the people 
would hardly have been bettered by their accession to the dimities which had 
hitherto been engrossed by the ruling families. The 13th of July, 1740, was 
fixed for the execution of the plans of the conspirators; but many of their 
own number had opened their eyes by this time to the utter impossibility of 
success, produced loy the disunion and imprudence of their colleagues — to 
the passion and cupidity of some, and the atrocious hopes of murder and 
plunder entertained by others. 

No man felt more sensibly the criminal views of his party than the only 
man of ability and public spirit among them, Hentzi. He would not betray 
those with whom he had long pursued the same object; but he made an 
attempt to save himseK by flight from further participation in their jolans and 
foreseen destiny. It was too late: a betrayer had already done his work. 
Hentzi and other leaders of the party were taken and beheaded during the 
first exasperation of the government. Sentence of death was also pronounced 
upon some who had made their escape; others were imprisoned or banished, 
but soon afterwards pardoned. On embarking with her two sons to quit 
the Helvetic territory, the wife of Hentzi exclaimed, “ I would rather see these 
children sink in the Rhine-stream than they should not one day learn to 
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for the armed intervention of Bern, and the latter tiOwn detaehed a part c»f 
its guard without delay. Three hutulrcd dragoons marched upon Fnbtnirg, 
and were to be followed by fourteen hundred foot. The burghers of Fribourg 
now thought themselves strong enough to meet force with forcci, Thc^ gar- 
risoii made a sally from the town, and on the first sight of the Bernc'se ling, 
not to mention the heavy artillery, the malcontents solicited an annlHlirr. 
The surrender of their arms and of the ringleaders was <lemandtal as prtdim > 
inary to all negotiation. The people refused the latter (d these coiulitiouM, 
but fled panic-struck on the first attack, without making any rcwistamjtn 
The whole affair would have ended without bloodslied, had not the leader 
Chenaux been murdered in his flight by Henry Rosier, himself one of the pop ¬ 
ular party. The two remaining heads of the insurgents got ck«ir off; iUlie- 
naux's corpse was delivered to the public executioner, and his hetad fixed on 
a spear above the Roniont gate. Sentence of death was paHStal on CiwUdko^ 
and Eaccaud, the two fugitives. Several others wcrci visihal with lesa degrees 
of punishment: new remforeements from Bern, Bolothurn, and Luenumt^ 


strove to promote the restoration of tranquillity. 
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THE HISTOEY OF SWITZERLAJs^D 


[170T-17U A. t>.J 

banners, and with crucifixes. Vainly were these demonstrations of feeling 
stigmatised by the government as crime against the s^ate, by the bishop as 
impious profanations. They were neither to be checked by posting sentinels, 
nor fulminating excommunications. They were the last sad consolation of 
the people — the last substitute for hopes that were already given up. 


DISORDERS AT GENEVA (1707-1782 A.D.) 

Shortly after the establishment of Genevan independence, it had been 
decreed by the general assembly, for the better suppression of hostile attempts 
against their hard-won freedom, that whoever should propose a change in 
the government of Geneva should be considered to deserve capital punish¬ 
ment. This did not, however, hinder alterations being made, at different 
times, in various parts of the constitution. So early as the middle of the 
sixteenth century, the laws were revised and improved. The advantageous 
situation of the town and the long duration of peace promoted the'increase 
of wealth in Geneva and the rise of many families to opulence. These families 
aimed at separating themselves from their fellow citizens, even in their places 
of habitation, by settling in the upper part of the town, near the council- 
house, while the other burghers inhabited the lower town. The principal 
families already regarded themselves as a standing patriciate; and even the 
name of patrician came into use in the acts of council. 

The year 1707 witnessed an effort of the inferior burghers to wrest from 
the principal families a part of their usurped power, and to introduce amend¬ 
ments in the constitution. In this emergency, the council invoked the 
mediation of Bern and Zurich, received a confederate garrison, and main¬ 
tained itself by force of arms and by execution of its principal antagonists. 
A renewal of the disturbances which had been quelled by such violent meas¬ 
ures. was produced, in 1714, by the imposition of an arbitrary tax by the 
council for the enlargement and completion of the fortifications of the town. 
This stretch of power occasioned great discontent among the burghers; bitter 
attacks and censures on the government appeared in print; and the more 
strictly these were prohibited, they obtained the more eager perusal and 
credence. 

One of the arch-promoters of the rising storm was Michael Ducrest, a 
Genevan burgher and noble, an officer in the army, and a member of the great 
council. This man op]posed himself with extraordinary vehemence to the 
building of the new fordfications, and heaped offensive charges on the parti¬ 
sans of the measure. The government condemned him to recant, and, on his 
evading compliance by flight, a penal sentence was pronounced against him. 
New attempts which he made to excite disturbance were followed by a sen¬ 
tence of perpetual imprisonment. This sentence could not be put in exe¬ 
cution, as Ducrest had taken refuge imder a foreign jurisdiction, where he set 
at defiance the council of Geneva, and provoked that body to such a degree 
by his writings and intrigues against them, that sentences more and more 
severe were heaped upon his he^, until at length the most offensive of his 
writings was torn by the hangman^ and his effigy was suspended from the 
gallows. His person, however, enjoyed impunity till 1744, when he was 
taken into custody in the territory of Bern. The government of Geneva did 
not thirst for his blood, and was content with his perpetual imprisonment. 
Even in tins situation he contrived to mix in Hentzi^s conspiracy, was con¬ 
fined in the castle of Aarburg, and closed, in extreme old age, as a state 
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[1734-1783 A.D.J 

prisoxicr^, fi life whicli lie had spent in incessant labours in the cause of democ” 

Meanwhile Geneva continued to be agitated by party manoeuvres and 
popular discontents. In the year 1734 a body of eight hundred burghers 
addressed themselves to the' heads of the government, desiring the euiiaib 
fnent of the projected fortifications, and the repeal of the tax levied for 
that object. The council oply replied by preparations for defence; tirearnis 
were transported to the council ..lall; barricades erected in the^ approaches 
thither as well* as in those to the upper town, where the principal class fd 
burghers lived, and the garrison kept in readiness to act on the first signal. 
All this apparatus was regarded with mistrust by the burghers, who were 
still farther provoked by reports of the approach of Bernese troops, and by 
the removal of a part of the town artillery to the upper regions, while two 
and twenty other pieces were spiked. The multitude made themselvcH 
masters of the city guard, pointed field-pieces on the road by which the troops 
from Bern were ex] 3 ected, and tumultuously demanded the convocation of 
the burgher assembly, the sovereign authority of Geneva. The council con¬ 
trived to win over the members of this body so far that they votcnl unarU" 
mously the completion of the fortifications and the continuance of the tax 
for ten years. The declaration of an amnesty and improvement of the 
"^criminal and judicial administration formed the rest of their business. The 
burghers laid down their arms and returned to their ordinary vocations; so 
that an embassy which arrived from Zurich and Bern found Geneva in a state 
of apparent tranquillity. 

Permanent ill-will was fostered only against the syndic Trembley, com¬ 
mander of the garrison and conductor of the defensive preparations of the 
council. Whatever this person had done by the instrmitions of the council 
was laid to his individual account, and added to the mass of dark imputa- 
tiona which were heaped on him, as the head of an already obnoxious family. 
He plumed himself on the favour of the confederate ambassadors, and for¬ 
feited thus the last chance of retrieving himself in the public opinion. The 
remembrance of the armed intemntion of Zurich and Bern, in 1707, was too 
recent to admit of their ambassadors doing any good to Trembley 'h cause 
through the medium of pacific intercession. The departure of these embassies 
removed the only screen of the syndic: he demanded his disinission, whieli 
was refused him, in order to deprive him of his functions more ignominiously. 
No resistance or artifice of a powerful connection could save him: the tumults 
were renewed with increased fury; and the question soon ceased to rc^gartl 
the person or party of Trembley, and became that of the triumph of t!ie 
aristocratic or democratic principle at Geneva. In 1737, the council venturcal 
several arrests, and the consequence was that the whole hotly of burghers 
rushed to arms, and the council was defeated, not without blotxlshed. A 
garrison from Bern and Zurich was thrown into the town: the ambawadora 
of these cantons, in concert with the French ambasBadors, undertook the 
office of mediators, and in 1738 framed a constitution which set limite to the 
assum]Dtions of the council and the principal families, and was gratefully 
and all but unanimously accepted as a fundamental law by tlie burgjcrs. 

After four-and-twenty years of repose and prosperity, occasion was given 
to new political movements at Geneva by a subject of a nature purely specu¬ 
lative. It pleased more than one government about this time to apply the 
doom of fire, which had been visited by inquisitors on the ilFfatad victims of 
their zealotry, to certain of the more remarkable works of the human intellect 
— a proceeding highly calculated to draw the eyes of the reading public on 
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M-vw^^sions were immediately repeated by the council of Geneva [1762J, 
improved on them by launching a like condemnatory semfence against the 
Contrat Social of the same author. It was in vain that Rousseau s connec¬ 
tions demanded a copy of the sentence against him: their reiterated demands, 
though supported by a large body of burghers, were rejected by the council. 
The popular party, which vindicated the right of the burgher assembly to 
^ ^ ^ bring up representations or remon¬ 

strances against the council on any sub¬ 
ject under discussion, distinguished 
themselves by the name of representa¬ 
tives. Their claims were met by assert¬ 
ing a droit n6gatif, orTight of rejection, 
on the strength of which the council 
pretended that nothing that should not 





themselves could come before the gen¬ 
eral asstpnbly. The partisans of the 
council were called negatives. 

The tranquillity of Geneva was once 





Jean Jacques Rousseau 
(1712-1778) 


K. \ and manceuvres that the ambassadors 
^ ^ . vu ^ of Zurich, Bern, and France again in- 

/ \ 1 ^ ^ terfered, and pronounced themselves in 

1 \l \ \{i favour of the council. The representa- 

0 1 ^ \ P rejected their decision, the am- 

I n A' \ ' bassadors left Geneva, French trpops 

¥ advanced on the town, and all trade and 

intercourse were suspended. But the 
Jean Jacques Rousseau French ministry Speedily became luke- 

(1712-1778) warm in the cause of the negatives. 

The latter, when they found them¬ 
selves abandoned by all foreign aid, apprehending what might ensue, patched 
up a peace with the representatives. By a compact closed in Marcli, 1768, 
the burghers acquired valuable rights, and even a third party, that of the so- 
called natifs or hahitans (old inhabitants, excluded by birth from taking part 
in public affairs), obtained extended franchises, and was flattered with a 
prospect of participation in all the rights of citizenship. 

But on recovery from the first panic, reciprocal hatred soon revived. 
The negatives were vexed at having made such important sacrifices, and aimed 
at resuming all their former ascendency. Moreover they found a favourable 
hearing in the French court, which had long viewed with an evil eye the trade 
and wealth of Geneva, desired to raise the neighbouring Versoix to a com¬ 
mercial town, and hoped, by encouraging tumult and disorder at Geneva, 
either to annihilate its industry and opulence, or ultimately to bring it under 
the sovereignty of France. FVench emissaries therefore aided^ the negatives 
in spiriting the natifs up against the representatives, by promising to confer 
on mem me franchises withheld by the latter. But the representatives flew 
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to arms, took possession of the gates, and speedily succeeded in disarming 
the unpractised and undisciplined mob of natifs. Well aware by what 
manoeuvres the natifs had been led to revolt, they prudently abstained from 
taking any vindictive measures against them; but, on the contrary, impartetl 
to them, in 1781, that equalioy of rights which had boon promised by the 
neg^’dives, and endeavoured thus to win them over permanently to the com¬ 
mon cause. 

The coimcil, on the other hand, impelled by French influence, (hjclared 
the newly conferred rights illegally extorted, and invoked the mediation of 
Bern and Zurich. But, betwixt representative stubbornness and negativii 
assumption, tne ambassadors of these towns could exert but limitocl infliumce. 
They essayed to put an end to disputes by amicable arrangements, but W(^r(^ 
baffled by the intrigues of the French court, which was rcisolved to recognist^ 
no democratical system on its frontiers, and soon proceedcKl to open force in 
support of its secret policy. The first act of aggression was to garrison 
Versois;_; a measure which gave just offence to Zurich and Bern, who 
upon renounced all adhesion to the mediation of 1738, and left the (Jeiusvans 
to th^ir own discretion. France also declared she would mix no more in t.lu! 
affairs of Geneva; the government was overthrown and a now constitution 
established. 


Zurich and Bern now declared formally and coldly that they c‘.ould not, 
acknowledge .a government erected by revolt, Still more iiuliguaticm was 
e^ilited by France and Savoy, who entered into a league for the eotu’cion of 
the town. Bern, too, joined this league in 1782, that the dcsstiny of Qotnmi, 
that point dappm of her own dominion, might not he truat(Hl altogether to 
the caprices of foreign powers. On the appearauee of the allied troops licdore 
the gates of Geneva, the burghers, unaware of the bad state of their (l(ifc?U(^.eH, 
swore to bu^ themselves in the ruins of their native town rather than yield. 
But when the cannon of the besiegers was advanced up to their walls, and tlie 
alternative of desperate resistance or surrender was offer(‘.d, tlu^ disunitod city 
opened her gates without stroke of sword, after the primupal heads of the 
representative party had taken to flight. 

Mortal dread accompanied the victorious troops as they enten^l Geneva, 
Many had reason to tremble for their lives, their liberty, and posHt^SHious. No 
punishments, however, were inflicted, excepting only tlie banishment of 
principal popular leaders; but the rights of the burghora were all in ist entirely 
annihi ated by the arbitrarv arrangements of the viidors; th(^ govcinirmud 
was invested by them with almost unlimited power, and Tiroceedcwl under their 
auspices to prohibit all secre^t societies, military cxorcnmjH, Ijooks and pani- 

©vents, and to re-inforce the garrison by twelves hundred men 
under toreign leadera. Thus the town w^is reduccHl to utter subje.edon, am 

thon,=«f<.rwar.lH oomm.'m: anil 

dweItTn Genwa 

government was conducted with nmcli mildmiss, 
nmt inipartial, that of thes public rcvcmiuw incor- 

enoouTijsed to the utmost. But nothiiiR could 

^alld rtwf. H ^ g«vcrmnont, The init,ui(y of tlo 

ttestniction of th(ur franchisoH, and the dis- 
e™ I hi wounded irrecoverably the fellings of the burgh- 

had ever wished or expected. At length, on the death of Vorgounos, the 
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French, minister, and arch, enemy of Genevan independence, the spirit of 
freedom awoke with all its ancient strength in Geneva, and the burghers 
arose to break their slavish fetters. But the recital of the subsequent occur¬ 
rences must be postponed until we come to notice the train of events fired by 
the French Eevolution. 


TUMULTS IN NEUCHATEL 

The little principality of Neuch^tel, the succession of which had descended 
in the same liue since the era of the second Burgundian monarchy, came, in 
1707, into the hands of the king of Prussia, as next heir to the ancient house 
of Chalons. In 1748, Frederick II displayed that love of economy which dis¬ 
tinguished all his measures, by farming out certain parts of the public revenue 
arising from tithes, ground rents, and the crown lands ; from the former 
administration of which many of the inhabitants had enjoyed considerable 
profits. The loss of these, of course, was felt as a grievance by the losers; 
hut what was viewed with more concern by the mass of tlie inhabitants wfis 
the prospect of still further innovations. Accordingly five communes of the 
Vai de Travers transmitted their remonstrances through a delegate to Berlin; 
and their example was soon afterwards followed throughout the principality. 

The arrival of two commissaries, despatched by the king to Neuch^tel, 
was viewed with discontent as an encroachment on its immunities. Shortly 
after their coming, an attempt was made to put in execution the proposed 
financial system, of which the only result was to provoke a tumultuous poi> 
ular movement. On the 7th of January, 1767, the burgher assembly of 
Neuchitel passed a resolution of exclusion from the rights of citizenship, 
against all who should farm or guarantee the farming of the revenues. On 
this the royal commissary, Von Derschau, brought a suit before the council 
of Bern, against the town of Neuch^tel; and the advocate-general, Gaudot, 
who had formerly been a popular favourite, much to the surprise of his fellow- 
citizens, seceded to the royal side, and thenceforwards gave his active assist¬ 
ance to the commissary. 

^ The cause was decided^ at Bern (with some limitations) in the royal favour. 
With regard to the resolutions of the Neuch^tel burghers, already referred to, 
it was decreed that they should be cancelled in the presence of the burgher 
assembly, and a public^ apology made to the vice-governor. The costs of the 
whole process to be paid by the town. Gaudot, who had attacked the civic 
immunities both by word and writing, naturally became an object of popular 
indignation. By way of compensation, however, he received a lucrative 
government office, along with the functions of procurator-general, from which 
another man had been removed who possessed the popular favour. He 
returned to Neuch^tel from Bern with the royal plenipotentiaries. These 
^d the vice-governor advised him to take up his residence in the castle; but, 
in spite of taeir recommendations, Gaudot thought fit to repair to his own 
residence. The same evening, clamour and disturbance took place around 
the house, which the magistrates were forced to protect by military force. 

The next morning the mob returned in increased numbers, and was still 
further exasperated by missiles being thrown down upon them. A carriage, 
escorted by servants in the royal livery, which had been sent by the king's 
commissary for Gaudot, was Imocked to pieces by the infuriated multitude. 
Gaudot and his nephew now imprudently fired from the windows, and their 
shots took effect, fatally for themselves. The exasperated populace forced 
its way into the house; Gaudot was killed by three shots, and the mob dis- 
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JIrsedIfter the deed, with cries of ^^Long live the king!The cHef adors 
m this tragedy esc 9 ]Deci, and could be executed only in effigy. I 
affair was ultimately compromised by the benevolent moderation of the 
great Frederick; and terms of pacification were accepted by tlio coinmuneH, 
yffiich provided alike against' arritrary government and popular turbulence. 

On this occasion, Frederick displayed more generosity than would h yc 
been shown by any cantonal government; and his conduct secmei11() jiis^ 
the general reflection, whicn must often occur to the student of Swiss history, 
that when administrative abuses are introduced into a monarchy, it only re¬ 
quires a well-disposed and enlightened prince to crush the 
opprecsors and extortioners; because such a prince is powerfully baeke<l m 
such measures by the public ojDinion. Whereas, when the majority of the 
ruling class in misnamed republics is corrupted so far as to speculate on ilui 
profits of malversation, it generally takes care to recruit its ranks with nisw 
accomplices; or, at all events, only to promote to public offices Hiich men as 
will at least shut their eyes to public abuses. The magriammity of 1^^^‘donck 
was but) ill repaid to his successor by the tumults which ensucul in N<ui(*.hatnl 
on the commencement of the French Revolution; and we have laiiuy sccui 
the same misunderstandings, as in the last century, arise betweem the now 
canton of Neuchfitel and its Prussian sovereign. 


ARISTOCRACY AND DEMOCRACY 

The democratical cantons, where the assembled population ex(U’ciHed the 
supreme power in their IcLfidsgcTneitidBf held the lowest station, iii almost 
every respect, amongst the confederates, Narrowne.ss of miml and ignorant 
hatred of all innovation withstood every proposal of improvfunont; while 
passion and prejudice, aided by the artifices of demagogues, often oiauisioned 
acts of crying injustice. Judicial proceedings werti in the liighest (k‘grc‘e 
arbitrary; confession of crimes was extracted by torture, which, indeed, was 
often employed when nothing more remained to confess. ^ Capital |)unishment, 
even for minor offences, was by no means rare. Public officciH, particularly 
that of bailiff or land-vogt, were commonly conferred not on die worthiest hut 
on the highest bidder; and the proceeds of this ignominious^ traffii^ wcuit to 
the public treasury. Was it to be wondered at if thes(V fuuctionari(‘8 in 1.h(‘ir 
turn set justice up to auction in their bailiwicks, and cmdeavoiinri io rmmn' 
their advances to the government by every sort of oppression of its subjeclH? 

.Mental cultivation was extremely neglected in ihc\se cantons, Hc.ientilic 
establishments were rare, and those for education win’C, for the most pari, 
in the hands of the capuchins; whose de corpn was at k^usi (jii tme occ.a- 
sion beneficial, by preventing the admission of the Jesuits into the canton 
of Schwytz in 1758. Elscwhcrcs, however, similar indueiuHss prothuMnl worse 
effects. ‘In Glarus, so late as 1780, an unfortunate servaui girl was (*xt‘.c,ulxul 
as a witch, on the charge of having lamed the leg of a child by magh*., and 
having caused it to vomit pins. Credulous aouls wtms ewen found to 
the affirmation that the girl had administen^d pin-seru\ ihrouijh tlie medium 
of a magical cake, which had afterwards borne its fruit within tlu^ body of 
the. child. The political relations of these cantons, in ilic pcuhjd now beft^n^ 
us, were of little importance. 

The constitutions of the aristocratical cantons had all of thcmi this cir- 
cumstance in common, that not only the capital towns asHumiul tlu^ ruh^ 
of the whole canton, but the burghers of those towns theirwfdvcw w(*r(‘ <livided 
into ruling and non-ruling families, of which the former monopohscul admis- 
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sion to all places of honour. But the governments of these cantons deserve 
to be treated of more at length. 

Bern, which, in the first period after its foundation, bad no domains of 
any importance outside its walls, possessed in that immediately preceding 
the French revolution a territory containing more than 400,000 inhabitants. 
This considerable tract of land was administered by 250 ruling families, of. 
which, however, only about sixty were in actual possession of the government; 
and these again were divided into so-called great and small families, and did 
not easily suffer others to rise to an equality with them. The sovereign 
[lower resided in 299 persons, of whom the great council was composed. A 
little council or senate of five-and-twenty formed the executivu, Th^ rural 
districts and the Pays de ^^aud wore governed by land-vogts or bailiffs. It 
was chiefly there that discontent prevailed against the Bernese government. 
The nobles of the Pays de Vaud were rendered wholly insensible to the real 
and solid advantages secured to them by that government, by resentment 
of their exclusion from all public employments. The peasants of that district, 
for the most part subjects or bondsmen of the nobles, sighed under the weight 
of feudal oppression and its accustomed offspring, poverty, neglected culture, 
mental and moral abortion. 


Davel 

A singular attempt at revolt was made in 1723 by Major Daniel Abraham 
Davel, a well-intentioned man, of excellent character, but a decided political 
and religious enthusiast, possessed with the idea that he was called by inspira¬ 
tion to emancipate the Vaud from Bern. He assembled the regiment of militia 
which he commanded, under the pretext of a review, and with these troops, 
who were altogether ignorant of his real design, and unprovided with stores 
or ammunition, he surprised the town of Lausanne at a point of time wlicii 
.^1 the Bernese jand-vogts had gone to Bern for the annual installation. 
Davel offered his aid for the restoration of independence to the hastily 
assembled toym council. He found, however, no kindred spirit in that body; 
and the cautious citizens put him off with fair words till a force was imdc'r 
arms sufficient to crush him. Meanwhile his troops had discovered the 
real object of their commander, and shrank from him in surprise and con¬ 
sternation. He himself was arrested, cruelly tortured for the discovery of 
accomplices, of whom he had none,_ and lastly beheaded. 

A certain contempt of scholastic acquirements seemed the prevailing 
tone at_Bern; and school education naturally came to deseiwe the low esteem 
whi(m it met with. Accordingly those patrician youths who did not serve 
in the army remained for the most part unemployed until they obtained 
places uimer government. The establishment of what was called the exterior 
state afforded but a superficial substitute for more solid attainments, and 
initiated youth only too early in the petty intrigues and jealousies of faction. 
iJiis institution, which was also known by the name of the '"shadow state,” 
was intended to give the youth of the ruling families opportunities for acquaint¬ 
ing themselves with the forms at least of public business, and of acquiring 
an imembarras^d address, so important for republicans. It parodised the 
dignities and offices of the state, the election of avoyers, councillors, and 
senators, had its secretaries and functionaries of all ranks, and distributed 
by lot 120 vogtships, which for the most part took their names from ruined 
castles. 

Without any sufficient evidence, some would refer to the era of the 
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B^dian war the origin of this institution, which received tlie sahc^dn/' 
of ^crnment in 1687, and for which a council-house, far 

than that which belonged to the actual government, L ™,lrihL 

flpal of this “exterior statebore an ape astride on a lobster, ami loolunp^ 

at himself in a mirror These and similar traits of humour «e<mi to owe 
their descent to an era exceedingly remote from the measured formality 

The"eo”mment of Lucerne, which with Solothurn and Friliourg fornmd 
the remaining pure Swiss aristocracies, consisted of a little council ol six- 
and-thirtv members, which, reinforced by sixty-four others, held the w>v- 
ereigd authority. With regard to intellectual cultivation, 
dictorv features were observable at Lucerne. On the one hand, k.lining, 
enlightenment, and patriotism were hereditary diatine.tioiis of soiiiefaimlie.s; 
whife on the other hand, the mass was imbuecl with ignorant jiinatieism. 
On the one hand, the encroachments of the papacy were resisted with iiilhixi- 
ble firmness: while, on the other hand, the clergy kept posse.ssion of a highly 
mischievous influence in the state. On the one hand, a senes of saints 
davs and holidays was abolished, as being deihcatod to dissoluteness more 
than devotion; while, on the other hand, wc are horror-wtrucK by tlu‘ buimug 
of a so-called heretic. In 1747, a court, consisting of four clergymen, sen¬ 
tenced Jacob Schmidli, a man of blamclesa life, to be strangled, imd then 
burned with his books and writings, beeausi' he had not only reaii tihe Hihle 
for his private edification, but had exjilained and n'comineiuled it. l.o ot.hers 
as the sole true basis of religion. IIis wife, his six ehildrt'u, and wweniy- 
one other persons were banished, his house was burned tio th(^ ground by 
the hands of the public executioner, and a momunent raiwnl on ils fornuu’ 
site, to perpetuate the ignominy (query: of the victim or of his judgesH f); 

The appearance of two pamphlets in 1769, on tim <|U(\st.ion “ wbc^lier 
removal or restriction of the monastic orders might not be found beiU’.fHual 
to the Catholic cantons?" excited terrible iqiroar at Luw.vm^ wIuuh'. wui.ain 
classes were constantly scenting danger to church or stale, from some <|nart.cr. 
The town and county clergy, and the bigots in the council, wert'. rejoiced 
to get so good an opportunity to persecute the hohhu's of frin^ priiunples 
anci raised a deplorable howl, as if the canton were on V(‘rg(‘ of dc'Struc - 
tion. The whole population was plunged in consternaiiou anti astonish¬ 
ment by thundering sermons and rigorous prohibitions of l,h<^ obnoxious 
work. Free-thinkers were fulminated against by name from the pulpits; 
and Schinznach, which had witnessed the formation of th(‘ llt‘lvetic society, 
was denounced as the focus and headtiuartcrs of heresy. 

This society, which aimed at the diffusion of UHoful knowledge, public 
spirit, and union throughout the Helvetic body, without ndt^nmet* to vari^tiics 
of religion, rank, or political system, was foumled by a knot of patriotic, 
and instructed men, in the pious liop(‘, of arresting the (hHiline of^ the con¬ 
federation. At its commencement it consistcxl of no more than nine inciti- 
bers, but added to its numbers with aatonislung rapidity. The* sociidy was 
soon viewed with an evil eye by the cantonal govinamients, wlfuh drc‘ad(Hi 
all independence of feeling and action in the people. At Ih'rn, politjcn! 
dangers were anticipahid from it, as synntoms nfraeiorinesH were exhibiUHl 
shortly after its formation by the nobes in tlu^ Vaud; while at Lucerm; it 
was regarded as a conspiracy for shaking off the Catholic rthgion, and assist.- 
ing the supposed ambition of Bern to gain ascendency over thi^ whole con¬ 
federation. 

The aristo-dcmocratical governments lu^xt c.ome under our notice, and 
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in these, as in most of the purely aristocratical, the metropolis had obtained 
unlimited power over the whole canton. In these, however, particular 
families die. not engross the sovereign power; the collective body of citizens 
had maintained themselves by means of the regulations of their guilds in the 
possession of considerable influence over the' public affairs. Accordingly 
the magistracy favoured the monopolies which enriched the metropolitan 
traders, and imposed restraints on the industry and invention of the sur¬ 
rounding country. Thence the subjects of these towns were much nmre 
harshly governed than those of the aristocratical cantons. Their ancient 
charters fell into oblivion, and were withdrawn as far as possible from public 
inspection; they were not only excluded from civil and military, but' even 
from ecclesiastical functions; and the exercise of many bri^tnches of industry, 
and the sale of their productions in the towns, was wholly cut off by corpora¬ 
tion privileges. Moreover, since the commencement of the century of which 
we are treating, no mode of acquiring the rights of burghers remained open; 
they were only conferred on extremely rare occasions to reward eminent 
merit; or when the times became troublesome to conciliate influential bur¬ 
ghers. Hence that discontent and disaffection which broke out at the ylose 
of the century found a principal focus in the heart of the mixed aristocracies. 

In the larger cantons the public administration was for the most part 
incorrupt; and that of justice was liable on the whole to fewer complaints 
than in many other European countries. The pay of public servants, with 
few exceptions, was extremely moderate. Men who had devoted their whole 
lives to public affairs, and who had filled the highest offices in the state, lost 
more than they gained by the bounty of their country. At Zurich, the 
expenses of the government were wholly defrayed without the imposition 
of taxes, properly so called, from the revenues and interests of the national 
lands and capital, from ground-rents, tithes, the salt monopoly, and the 
produce of the premium paid by the several guilds of traders in return for 
their exclusive privileges. The same description is applicable to the govern¬ 
ment of Bern, excepting that here the course of jastice was tedious and expen¬ 
sive. The superior financial resources of the latter canton enabled hortto 
execute more for public ends than Zurich. Bern invested considerable sums 
in foreign securities, particularly in the English funds; and, besides, amassed 
a treasure amounting to some millions of dollars, which became, as we shall 
j^resently see, and as Mably had predicted, the booty of rapacious and power- 
j:ul neighbours. 

Very different was the condition of the free or common bailiwicks, par¬ 
ticularly those of the democratical cantons; here most of the land-vogts 
sought by every species of extortion to indemnify themselves for the sums 
for which they had in fact bought their places from the general assemblies 
of their respective cantons. Many made an open traffic of justice; took 
presents from both parties; helped delinquents to evade deserved punish¬ 
ment who could pay for exemption, and exacted contributions from the 
wealthier class whenever and wherever they could. Even farther than in 
the German domains of Switzerland were abuses of this kind carried in the 
Italian bailiwicks, and most of all in those of the Orisons. The inevitable 
tendency of such treatment was to debase the popular character in thpse 
districts, and its effects have left unequivocal traces even to this day. 

In those towns of which the constitution was grounded on corporate 
bodies, the privileges of the burghers and their guilds received progressive 
extensions. Propositions were made which would hardly have been con¬ 
ceivable in monarchical states, and could only, in fact, take place where 
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particular classes had to decide upon the destiny of the rest of their f(?llow« 
countrymen. In Mle it was several times propoa(jd, luuler tlie prtflex.t of 
protection to agriculture^ that the exercise of certain manufactures should 
he prohibited altogether in the rural part of the canton.^ 


FEDERAL BEL ATION8 OF THE SWISS STATES 

& 

The federal bond which united the various cantons and tlaur allies was 
very loose, and far different from that which fasteiUHl together the* unit(*d 
provinces of Holland, or even from the federal conipiust of the United Btates 
of North America. There was not in Switzerland any permanent sovtTeigii 
body, no standing federal magistrate equally acknowletiged by all, no c.eu« 
tral government having its own establishment, its own treasury, its own 
servants, civil and military. The general diets could not d(‘t*ide upon any 
important question, unless it had been previously d(*bat(H! and d(*(‘ided on 
in the" councils of each of the cantons, who were applied to by th(*ir own 
deputies for fresh instructions at every new case which was brought, before* 
the diet. The cantons were not even each allied to all TIk* (*ighi oldm- 
cantons had among them a federal compact for their common tlicence, and 
even of these eight the first five only, viz. Zurich, Bchwyz, Uri, Unterwald(*ii, 
and Lucerne, were bound to enter into no other alliance without each oilu^r’s 
consent; while the other three, Glarus, Zug, and Bern, W(‘re at liberty to 
form alliances with other states or foreign princes, pnwidcHl Hucdi allianc(*« 
contained nothing prejudicial to the federal lioiid. The eight (*antuns were* 
also bound, by the convention of Stanz, to assist one another in BU|iporting 
the form of government established in each of them. 

The five junior cantons, viz, Fribourg, Solotlmrn, B4l(g Bchaffhaus(ap 
and Appenzell, had no federal bond with the whole of tlu^ rc*st, nor among 
themselves, but every one of them was allied to sonas one or mor<i of the 
others. The three forest cantons alone were allied to imwy one of ilm 
other cantons. By these means, however, the guiirantec^ of common defeiK*e 
was secured to each ; for, as any canton attacked had the right of calling 
some other cantons to its assistance, and as these were entitled to cwill oih<‘rH, 
all would be brought in to take a part, in virtue of tlnur partk‘ular bomls. 

The general diets of the confederation were oitlier ordinary or extra¬ 
ordinary pe ordinary diets met once a year at h'niu(*nf(‘l(l in llmrgam 
instead of Baden, where, until the i.reaty of Aarau in 1712, thew had hmi 
accustomed to meet. The deputy from Zurich presid(‘(l: la* brcmglit. for¬ 
ward me matters to be discussed, coll(a*.tcd the votes, framed tla* reHoluticms, 
etc. Each canton ot associate had one vote and que^stiouH mnv. d(*eick‘d by a 
simple majority. The sitiinra wc;re held with cIoschI doors, and at the em! 
of the session the deputy of ZurK*.h drew up a Hiatemenl of the ilc*(U6ionH of 
the diet, of winch he sent a copy round to each canton. The* ririncipal liusi- 
ness m the diet was to hear appi'als from the common bailiwicks, and to 
inspect the accounts and inquire into the conduct of ilu* bailifTs, 

Extraordinary diets were assemlikal at tlie r(aiu(*Ht of any particular 
canton, or of any of the foreign ministers in east* of urgent busim^HH, In 

of Zuricli BurnmoiKHi ilu* otiier cantons to Htmd t!u*ir 
Irauenleld, or any oilier place lixtxl upon, ucciuainting tiu'in 

fn 'll fdismissed, 

denufea^c ^lL might give iriHiructions to their 

deputies accordingly, I he foreign immstor, at whose r*Hiu(*st an cxiraordi- 
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nary diet was convoked, was bound to pay the expenses of the deputies who 
were thus called from their homes at an unexpected season. 

The partial diets were held by the Protestant cantons at Aarau, and 
by the Catholic ones at Lucerne. There was no fixed time for their meeting, 
but they were summoned as the occasion required it. 

A regulation, called the ^'defensionale/' was, as we have seen, agreed ' 
upon at a general diet held at Baden in 1668, for^providing^against sudden 
emergencies, such as an attack from foreign powe'rs, when the proceedings 
of the diet would have proved too slow for the common safety. In such a 
case deputies were to be named by all the members of the Helvetic body, 
and invested with full powers to direct the military force of the nlition, Vhich 
was to be raised by contingents from the militia of each state. This body 
consisted of 9600 men for the thirteen cantons, 1400 for fhe associates, and 
2400 for the subject bailiwicks — in all 13,400 men; which number, however, 
might be doubled and trebled if required. 

The militia of each canton consisted of all the males from sixteen tg sixty 
years of age, and these received military instruction at certain periods. Only 
one-third of the whole, however, consisting of the youngest and strongest, were 
enrolled into regiments, the other two-thirds supplying them with recruits if 
necessary. The regiments were divided into fusileers and electionaries, the 
fusileers being all young unmarried men, who were considered as always ready 
to march at a moment’s notice; the electionaries were composed of the mar¬ 
ried men, of an age and size proper for service, and these were called out 
after the fusileers. When in active service they received regular pay; but 
every man _was^ bound to provide his own uniform, arms, and accoutrements. 

The Swiss, it is well known, furnished troops to several European powers, 
according to certain treaties or capitulations, as th^ were called, agreed 
upon between those powers and the various cantons. The chief power having 
Swiss troops in its service was France, who had retained them ever since the 
treaty made between the Swiss and Louis XI. Under Louis XIV the number 
of Swiss troops in the French service amounted to 28,000 men; but, in 1790, 
at the beginning of the French Revolution, there were not more than 15,00.0, 
who were divided into twelve regiments. Six Swiss regiments were in the 
service of Holland, four were serving in Piedmont, four at Naoles, and four 
in Spain: the pope had also a small body guard of Swiss. Tiere has been 
considerable misconception abroad upon this subject; the cantons have been 
^presented as selling their countrymen as if they were cattle, while the truth 
is that the men were not sold, but enlisted of their own accord for a certain 
period of time, receiving the bounty money 

^ Agriculture was advanced by the cultivation of clover and of other arti¬ 
ficial gr^ses, and by the consequent increase of pasturage and manure. 
Many districts which had formerly been regarded as unfruitful were thus 
rendered remarkable for fertility. The processes of manuring, and many 
other processes in Swiss cultivation, became a model for foreign agricul¬ 
turists. Arts and manufactures were extended more and more widely. In 
the canton of Bern, in the Thurgau, and elsewhere, industry was employed 
on native inaterials in the linen manufacture; in Zurich, St. Gall, and Appen- 
zell, m working up imported wool in spinning, weaving, and cotton printing. 
•1 occupied Zurich and Bile, and the latter town enriched 

it^lr by its riband manufacture. Trade in all its branches throve at Geneva, 
where a wholesale watch manufacture was conducted, and from whence 
watchmaking was soon spread through the district of Neuchitel, where it 
suggested many other mechanical processes. 
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Intellectual culture and social refinements inarclied abreast with com- 
mercial wealth. Not only the towns were embelliHluMl with ardutc‘eiura! 
structures, but in the Emmenthal, and around the lakers of J^urich and (huieva, 
arose new and splendid edifices which bespoke inereasinji; (^puleiu^o. In 
Neuch4tel, which a century before had been inhabited by sheplu^rdK, the 
villages assumed the appearance of towns; and the wcMilthy marts of Kng« 
land or the Netherlands were recalled to the mind of the trnvtder by the 
principal street of Winterthur. Intercourse with other states in tnule or 
m foreign services naturalised new wants and desires, yet many still adhertMl 
to the old usages and manners. In whole districts, esfX'ciaUy in th<‘ d<*mo- 
cratic cantons, public opinion imperiously set limits to tlie advance of luxury. 
In other places sumptuary laws maintained a struggle with the various arts 
of invention; and a wholesome state of simplicity wfis preserved in Zurich, 
St. Gall, and B41e, in which celibacy became a rarity.^ 

Although in political matters dissensions prevailed, yet in intellectual luid 
scientific life a sense of the unity of the fatherland was begiimiug to arista, 
notably in the reformed towns, where intellectual life had made great strides 
since the success of the war of Toggenburg. Men began to ntudy tlutir 
own position, learned to know the individuality of Switwniiind, and drew 
thence the hope of a brighter future. The pioneers of thes movement, wore 
Scheuchzer of Zurich and Haller of Bern. J. J. Bcheuchzer (1072-17b,*1), 
physicip and naturalist, made liimself famous by various journey.s Into 
the t^wiss Alps, wrote the first natural history of Switzerland, and also cHiiii- 
pleted a large map of Switzerland, by whiesh labours he put new life into 
patriotism. 

^brecht von Haller fob, 1777), the great poet and iiatimiliHl, hj 
unrivalled industry acciuired an extensive and k^irncd (‘dueation; !m also 
possessed a strong poetic vein, and a warm and patriotic lauirt. Among 
lis poems which appeared in 1732, Die Alpen f'Phe Alps) made a gre-at imprer,- 
Sion by its poetic depth and the novelty of its ideas. Full of iudigmaion 
at the depravity of the time, and yearning for natural and imKpoilcd con¬ 
ditions, he there depicts with vigorous touches th(j life of natuns and of uuai 
in the Alps, the simple, beautiful customs of the Alpine folk, witli a patriotit^ 
warmth and enthusiasm before unknown. In another mmi, Der Mann der 
Welt (The Man of (he World), he laments the deg(m(iraiion of his fath(*rlaud; 
m a third, Dze verdorhenen mten (Demoralmiiion), in coniradintiaetion to 
the good old times, he apostrophises the decay of his own day, ('xcluimhig - 
0 Helvetia, once the land of herooB, how is it possibh^, that ih(‘ men whom 
we now behold could have descended from thy former inhabiiantH?’^ By 
his poems and his researches in natural science Hallc*r became so famouH in 
other lands that he received a nurnlicr of honourabh^ calls; yta he d(M*rme< I iimm 
all: he wanted to devote his powers to his Ixdoved country, and from ITfib 
until his end he s^ved her as a government oflicial with affectionate dcvo«- 
tion and self-sacrifice.® 


Eloqueime and daring imagination conhwred lOuroiXMUi cedebriiy on 
Layater. Rousseau promulgated^ truths in education and in |)olit,icH which 
wi not be lost for future genwations, whatcvc^r alloy of paradox or iktvcwsc 

misapplication they mwht suffer from himneir or his followers. Tho liitter- 
J® political dissension which had lone prevailed in ho many 

“<> the personal worth of men Ugm to Ik. 
by less absurd criteria than their siieculative opinions. Old 
prejudices vanished, or at all events were mitigated, and oven if the rceoK- 
mtion of principles more enlightened was with many a matter of fosliiwj 
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and imitation, still those may be deemed fortunate whose existence fails 
on a period in which truth and liberal sentiments find fa^^our and adoption. 

On the whole, the century was not worse than those which had preceded 
it. Even if the forms of government favoured many abuses, a more extended 
spirit of activity prevailed amongst the people than in previous generations; 
and though it is true that no extraordinarily great actions were performed, • 
it is also true that no great occasion called for their perforraunce. It cannot 

be denied that too much jealousy prevailed 
between the cantons, and that more reli¬ 
ance was often placed on strangers than 
on fellow confederates. But Germany, 
which united might have given law to 
Europe, had been even more distracted by 
like errors, reduced to a mere battle-field 
for foreigners, and robbed of its most valu¬ 
able dependencies.® 

Seldom during the eighteenth century 
did the confederates act together. Only 
once did the confederation appear as a unit 
toward the outside. That was in 1777, 
when an alliance was concluded with 
France which well expressed the subservi¬ 
ency of the Swiss at this period to that 
country. The members of the diet con¬ 
vened at Solothurn went through a hu¬ 
miliating ceremony. They appeared in a 
body at the ambassador's hotel, followed 
him to church and thence to the place of 
the deliberations. By this treaty the Hel¬ 
vetic body was bound to render a levy of 
six thousand men to France in case her ter¬ 
ritory was invaded, and in return the king of France promised the Swiss help in 
danger and to maintain the privileges accorded them by his predecessors 



J. C. Lavatejr 
(im- 1801 ) 


SWITZERLAND PEELS THE SHOCK OP THE FRENCH REVOLUTION 

The Swiss government, as well as that large portion of their subjects who 
were contented with their condition, and d.esired no alteration in it, were 
startled out of a state of perfect tranquillity by the first shock of the French 
revolution. The shiftine of the whole political scenery of Europe surrounded 
them with entirely new embarrassments. They resembled st^rsmen toler¬ 
ably capable of guiding their bark safely through the tempests of their native 
lakes, but who found themselves now on unknown seas without chart or 
compass. The situation of the Swiss regiments engaged in the French ser¬ 
vice afforded the first reason for disquietude; the next was the apprehension 
of infection from the principles predominant in France, Alarming political 
movements soon began in the interior; and the solution of the problems 
which were set before Swiss politicians by the progress of events in tlae neigh¬ 
bouring countries was the more difficult the more various were the views, 
wants, and relations of the cantons, and the lands which were subject to them. 

It was in the latter districts, as might have been expected, that the new 
ideas gained the greatest currency, and that the first attempts were made for 



it was regarded m an intoleralj^le liardaliip by the entorprimng and wealtfiy 


cLaslng tne requisite raw materials, or from disposing'of the produots of 
his industry in any\iuarter except to a wholesale dealer of' tlia eapitol. Similar 


man regions of Switzerland, a longer time elapsed before the new modes of 


motion. “This took place much sooner m the west, where the French 


trust and exasperation received continual new aliment, and tlie dism terest<»d 
friends of peace could hardly prevent some furious outbreak. Many voU.r> 
were gained to a proposed new constitution, by the hope of securing order 
and repose; and in the beginning of 1794 it was adopted by a large majority. 
In April, syndics and council were again installed in their former functions, 
and the event was announced to Zurich and Bern with expressions of hope 
and confidence. Bern, however, could not resolve, on the instant, to give 
the name of confederal to these newly re-established authorities; and wmt 
had been done had no effect m mitigatm| the violence of those who put them- 
^Ives forwards as the organs of the muhitude, which they first set :ln motion 
tor their own purposes, and then were forced, in turn, to flat^r its passions, 
® continue popular favourites. Meanwhile, the price of nwessaries 

^i^d the repeated demands for so- 
1 offerings to the public were answered by supplies more and 

crush, at a stroke, all resistance, and to funiish themselves 

of terrorists made a 
r'i7’ occupied aU the posts in war- 
nri«, ? ®J *J® p™®**®, of the town, and even the oom*magasine, 

with nearly six hundred men, whom they chose to designate as aristocrats: 
at. w.—voi.. xvw. 0 ’ 
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and amongst whom were a number of the most respectably members of the 
magistracy, merchants, and men of letters. Of eight of the prisoners first 
examined, a revolutionary tribunal contented itself with sentencing one to 
death; but the clamour and threats of the multitude worked on these unsteady 
judges to retract their verdict, and extend the same condemnation to all the 
others^. The doom of four of these was commuted for banishment by the 
general assembly; but a band of wretches again collected, stormed the pris¬ 
ons, and the bloody tribunal now sentenced their victims to be shot; and 
afterwards endeavoured to excuse itself on the plea that this had only been 
done to prevent worse atrocities. More executions followed, which included 
several persons who had actively promoted revolution. Numbers "Vyere ban¬ 
ished, in order to secure the ruling party a majority in^the general assembly. 
The large sums required by a revolutionary government for the j^ayment of 
public officers, and the armed force of the populace, were defrayed by impps- 
ing heavy contributions on the possessors o;: property; indmerentmts being 
made to pay double, aristocrats a treble amount. 

Party spirit, however, cooled by degrees; apiDroximations and concessions 
took place between all classes of citizens, who 1:elt, in common, the, general 
ruin of public and private happiness; and the disappointment of all the 
hopes which had formerly found indulgence. In 1796, a return to the old 
constitution was agreed upon, on condition of equality of rights^ being con¬ 
ceded to the old and new burghers, and the town ana country inhabitants. 
The exiles returned home, and all rejoiced that they could again breathe 
freely. For two years more, the little republic dragged on an infirm exist¬ 
ence; till it was finally united with France in 1798, and forced to partake, 
for fifteen years, the destinies of that country. 

Of the men who had at different times been banished for political offences 
from Switzerland, many had taken refuge in the French metropolis, and 
endeavoured to persuade the republican statesmen that their enemies were 
equally those of France. [Notable among them was La Harpe of Vaud, who 
published a treatise on the situation of the Pays de Vaud and demanded its 
restoration from Bern.] Their representations found the easier audience, as 
Switzerland was already regarded with greedy eyes by their hearers. "At 
an early period of the Revolution,” observes an English writer,^ "the views 
of France were directed towards Switzerland, as well from its importance as 
a barrier on her eastern frontier, as from its central position between the 
German Empire and Italy. The reduction, therefore, of Switzerland, was a 
favourite object of the republican rulers, and was only susjDended by the 
dread of adding its people to the host of enemies who menaced France on all 
sides; they accordingly temjporised under the mask of friendship, and suc¬ 
ceeded in preserving the neutrality of the Helvetic confederacy, by fomenting 
the national antipathy to the house of Austria. Yet even during this spe¬ 
cious display of friendship, their agents industriously spread disaffection, and 
prepared the mine which was ready to explode on the first favourable oppor¬ 
tunity: such an opportunity presented itself at the conclusion of the treaty 
of Cainpo Formio, which left the Swiss without an ally on the Continent, At 
this period the French RejDublic had acquired a colossal strength. The king 
of Sardinia, deprived of lialf his territory, was the vassal of France; the 
liope, the king of Napl^, owed the pdsseMion of a preeaxioue s^ptre to 
i;he forbearance of the directory; Prussia pertinaciously maintained her close 
connection with the new republic; and Austria, vanquished by the genius of 
Bonaparte, had concluded a dishonourable peace. 

" But the French rulers were not content with planting the tricoloured 
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flag on the summit of Mont Blanc, on the left bank of the Rhine, and at tlxe 
mouth of the Scheldt, and with establishing the limits of their eiujiue by the 
natural boundaries of the Pyrenees, the Alps, the Mediterranean and _ the 
ocean. With a view to secure their territories against the future aggrevSSions 
of the continental powers, they purposed to forma series of dependent repub¬ 
lics elong the line of their frontiers, as a kind of outwork, to remove the point 
of attack. At the extremities of this line they had already catablishod the 
Ligurian and Batavian republicsj the Cisalpine soon followed. A connc(»t“ 
ing link of this chain Was Switzerland, which covered the most vulnerable 
parts of the French territoryj and, from its natural strength and cential 

position, formed the citadel of Europe.” , , ,, , .t • 

Besides these motives, acknowledged by the hrench themselves, their 
rapacity was stimulated by the treasures known to exist at Bern and else¬ 
where, the amount of which, as usual, was enormously exaggenited. What 
was required, in short, was not a motive but a pretext for intermeddling with 
the internal regulations of the Helvetic bot.y. That body had with the 
utmost caution avoided giving offence; had recognised every successive form 
of government in France; and had turned out of their territories the unfor¬ 
tunate French 6migrds vvho had fled thither for refuge from the rage of tlunr 


own countrymen. 

The triumphs of Napoleon in Italy were concluded by tlie construction 
of the Cisalpine Republic. The Swiss subjects of tlie Valteline, (^hiuvenna, 
and Bennio, were tempted to desire participation in the freedom thus estub * 
lished on their borders; and Napoleon offered the Orisons the alternatives of 
conceding equal rights to these districts, or of seeing tliem included in the 
new Cisalpine state. Parties ran so high on this proposal, that no friendly 
understanding was possible; and when the term allowoil for reply elaps(Hl 
without any being given, Napoleon put his threat into effect, and eonfiscnited 
all property belonging to the Orisons contained in the above-montioncMl dis 
tricts. 

Such was the first encroachment on the ancient limits of Switzerland: 


shortly afterwards the bisho]Dric of Bdle wtxs annexed to France. Onnit eon * 
etemation was caused by taese proceedings in the confederation; but still 
more serious evils were at hand. In the canton of Bitle the peasantry mur¬ 
mured loudly against the town: in the Aargau several towns advanced tumul* 
tuous claims against Bern, for the recovery of their old and chartered riglits; 
and the Pays de Vaud reclaimed its freedom with more impatience than 
ever. It was said besides, that a French army was alreiidy marching on 
Switzerland; ostensibly to support the claims of the malcontents, but really 
to make themselves masters of the land for their own purposes. Bern and 
Fribourg hastily levied forces for the coercion of their turbulent dependeu * 
cies; and a diet of the confederacy was summoned at Aarau. Much was said 
and nothing done at this meeting, as the cantonal governments neitlwir 
trusted each other nor their subject. The members of the diet renewed 
the original league of the cantons, as if urged by the presentiment of its com¬ 
ing dissolution. The oath had hardly been taken, when a messenger froni 
BSe brought the intelligence that the mansions of the land-vogta wore in 
flames; that a lai^e body of peasantry hxid entered the town, and tbit all 
the subject districts had declared themselves free. 

The spectacle of feebleness and fear in the authorities combined witlx 
dogged resistance to the wishes of the people, of course diffused, instead of 
auelling, the spirit of revolt. As in the thirteenth and succeeding century, 
the prerogatives of the nobles had been forced to yield to the claims of a class 
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of burghers and of shepherds so soon as the example of the Lombard towns, 
and the growth of public prosperity, had excited independence of feeling; so 
likewise, in the times of which we are treating, it had ceased to be within the 
power of a privileged class to contend with success against the claims of the 
so-called third order, encouraged as it was by the example of France. Some 
districts, indeed, took no part in the prevalent agitations, and pertinacipusiy 
adhered to the accustomed order of things; others, more distinguished for 
enlightenment and enterprise, demanded an equality of rights in town and 
country; others, again, required the restoration of ancient franchises: some 
regarded nothing as attainable but by French interference; while nobler 
minds retained an insurmountable abhorrence for the agency of strangers in 
the internal affairs of their country. 

It became more and more evident that the policy of the French directory 
led them to foment intestine discord in Switzerland. For several years past 
it had been observed that foreign emissaries set themselves to work upon 
the public opinion. A person of the name of Mengaud made his appearance 
at B41e, under the unusual and equivocal title of commissary, ana set .his 
seal on the papers of the French embassy: this individual not only madd no 
secret of his intelligence with the malcontents in Switzerland, but affected to 
display it ostentatiously. He went to Bern on the 10th of October, 1797, 
where he demanded, in a note addressed to the government, the dismissal of 
the English ambassador Wickham, who had certainly exerted himself openly 
against France, but had done so as the envoy of a power at war w'th that 
country. Bern referred the demand of Mengaud to the then directing can¬ 
ton, as a matter which concerned the whole confederacy. 

Wickham relieved for the moment the embarrassment of the Helvetic body, 
while he deprived the French directory of a present pretence for violence, by 
taking his departure on a tour into Germany; but he left an able (^Iplomatist 
behind him in the person of his secretary Talbot. Mengaud was received at 
Zurich and Bern with undis^ised aversion, and no diplomatic 'Visits were 
paid him at either of these places. In the month of November, an embassy 
::rom the latter town had b^n sent to Paris; which, though admitted fo an 
audience of the director Barras, soon received a rude dismissal homewards. 

Great were the hopes infu^d into the disaffected party by the jpromises of 
Mengaud, and other subordinate agents of France; and properliional fears 
were excited amongst the friends of the old system, including the greater 
number of public functionaries. In order to increase their uneasiness, Men¬ 
gaud threatened the diet of the confederation in January, 1798, with the 
entrance of French troops into Switzerland, should Austria be suffered to 
occu]3y the Grisons. He travelled to the place of meeting at Aarau, with 
tricoloured flags flying from his carriage; and, on his arrival there, hung out 
an immense banner in front of his house. The triumphant revolutionists of 
BMe had already formed a tricoloured -flag of their own, by the addition of 
green to their formal cantonal colours, black and white, and their delegate at 
Paris, Ochs, had hastily sketched what he called an Helvetic constitution, 
on the model of that of the French Republic. This document was printed 
in Italian, French, and German, and distributed by Mengaud, not in official 
quarters only, but throughout the whole population of the cantons, 

FEENCH TROOPS IN SWITZERLAND 

In the mean time, a division of the French army, under Menard, appeared 
on the western frontier; and the Pays de Vaud, protected by it, dec ared its 
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independence of Bern. The Bernese government saw the necessity of trying 
the force of arms on its subjects; and the command of the forces haying been 
declined by councillor Erlach of Spiez, who had hitherto been one of the 
strongest assertors of aristocracy, it was conferred on Colonel Rudolf Weiss» 
who had, till then, sustained the character of a champion of the o|nposii.e 
system; and had contributed, by a published work,(7 to the favourable tem¬ 
per of the partisans of Robespierre towards the Swiss confederation. An 
. unusual delegation of full powers placed in his hands the whole military g 0 V“ 
emment of the Vaud. The new commander held conferences with the lead¬ 
ers of the malcontents; published a treatise ^intended to conciliate theun, but 
intermixed conciliation with menace. Chillon was recovered by surpriHC 
from the insurgents, ?^nd the German troops of Bern were moved on the fron¬ 
tiers of the Vaud. 

Meanwhile, General Menard was already on the lake of Geneva, with ten 
thousand men of the conquering anny of Italy; and to him the insurgent 
leaders, alarmed for their own safety, addressed themselves. Menard replied, 
that he was instructed to give them aid and protection; and threatened 
ColoneUWeiss that he would repel force with force, if the former should per¬ 
sist in drawing troops around a territory already declared independent, and 
i{L arming the communes against each other. Without taking any measures 
of defence—without even attempting to maintain himself on the high 
grounds — Weiss withdrew to the neighbourhood of Yverdun. It happened, 
acciden tally, that two French hussars were shot on the outposts of the Bernese 
army, because they had not immediately answered the cliallenge of the sen¬ 
tinels. This incident was taken up by Menard, and afterwards by the direc * 
tory, as an infringement of the law of nations, and the commencement of 
hostilities. 

The revolution of Bdle, and the entrance of French troops into the Fays 
de Vaud, rendered it impossible for reflecting men any longer to doubt that 
sweeping social changes were inevitable. Yet the Swiss democracies wouhl 
not be persuaded that anyone could shake their constitutions, or forcie on 
them n new species of freedom. The numerous friends of things as they were 
still hoped to steer themselves through the crisis without any great sacrifices, 
by mere dint of tenacity and delay. Many, moreover, flattered themselves 
with the notion that the plans of France were levelled at no wider mark than 
the Vaud; and were prompted by a petty feeling of jealousy towards Bern 
[the stronghold of the aristocracy], to see nothing in the affair but a morti¬ 
fication to that envied canton. 

It could hardly be conceived at Bern, that the French slmuki have 
advanced without meeting any resistance up to Yverdun, while the head- 
c uarters of Colonel Weiss were withdrawn behind Avencho. He waa instantly 
dsmissed from his command, which was transferred to General Erlach of 
Hmdelbank; but the evil effects of exorbitant discretionary powers htwi 
b^n so sensibly felt, that the opposite extreme was now adopted. Mean¬ 
while the leading statesmen of Bern had, at length, become convincerl that 
concessions must be made to the people. Fifty-two members were added to 
the great councU from amongst the burghers, citizens of the minor towns, and 

^ n ■ 1 1 • ^ iKitroduc^y a year's time, a new 

constitution; m which admission to every public function should bo open to 
all, Md di^ proportion should be observed in the emoluments of all public 
^rvices. These resolutions were laid before the directory, together with a 
demand for the withdrawal of the French troops. The government also 
stooped to make a like communication to Mengaud, to acquaint him with 
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the actual political system of Bern, and inform him of the wish of that canton 
to preserve peace with France. Mengaud made ,’ust such an answer as ought 
to nave been expected from him. He demanc.ed a prompt and complete 
change of the old. political system, declared that further de!.ays could not be 
suffered by the majesty of the French Republic; and designated the perse¬ 
vering defenders of the existing order as a handful of inveterate tyrants. 

Disregarding their own positive engagement, the French, on the 8th ^ 
February, took possession of the town of Bienne, Yet the confederates still 
hoped to conciliate France, and were encouraged in this illusion by General 
Brune, who now commanded the French troops, reinforced by several thou¬ 
sand men, and fi,Ked his headquarters at Payeme. This subtle leader, who, 
without having experienced a lengthened public career, to borrow a diplo¬ 
matic expression, rowjpu dans les affaires, proposed, with artful blandish¬ 
ments, and with hinted, hopes of peaceful adjustment, an armistice of fourteen 
days; during which the discipline and enthusiasm of the Bernese army had 
time to abate, indecision ancf distrust to increase, and recruits to join the 
French amiy. 

Meanwhile General Schauenburg had collected a division of trcops on 
the frontiers of Solothura and Bern, equal in strength to that of Brune. The 
latter announced, on the 26th of Februa^, that he had received full power^s 
to treat from the executive directory. He proposed his ultimatum to tlie 
Swiss delegates, that without farther delay they should introduce a provi¬ 
sional government, take measures for the establishment of a new constitu¬ 
tion, with securities for freedom and equality, liberate all prisoners for political 
offences, and withdraw their own troops, as well as those of the other can¬ 
tons. On the due fulfilment of these conditions, the French troops should be 
drawn off likewise; and should not again enter the Swiss territory, unless the 
government called for their assistance. 

On the very day when Brune had given his insolent ultimatum, Erlach 
entered the great council at Bern, accompanied by eighty of his officers, .who 
were membera, like himself, of that body. In a moment of unusual resolu¬ 
tion, he was invested with full powers to commence hostilities on the cl*se of 
the armistice. However, two days afterwards, the delegates returned from 
Brutie’s encampment at Payeme. Erlach and his brothers in arms were no 
longer present m council; the rest of that body were paralysed by the immi¬ 
nent and gigantic danger; and the full powers which !aad just been given the 
general were taken away. The same evening, Erlach received instructions 
not to attack the French, which fired his troops with anger and suspicion, and 
tended to confirm the belief in the treachery of their leaders, already widely 
prevalent in the army. Bmne|s ultimatum, in all its principal features, was 
accept^. The delegates of Zurich, Wyss, and Tscharner sought a conference 
with him, when he renewed his former offers in cold and peremptory lan¬ 
guage; but now added a novel stipulation to them, namely, that, even after 
the confederate troops were disbanded, his should remain till the new con¬ 
stitution should be^ established. It was affirmed, truly or otherwise, that he 
granted, without difficulty, an extension of the truce for twenty-four hours; 
notwithstanding which, the delegates, on their return, saw his troops already 
in motion for the attack. Orders for the commencement of hostilities had 
also been forwanled from the council of war at Bern to the army, and two 
hours afterwards retracted. 

In o^dience to the first of these contradictory instructions, the Bernese 
colonel Gross had given notice to the French outposts that the truce would 
come to an end at ten in the evening of the 1st of March; but when he with- 
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drew his former announcement on the arrival of counter-orders* Schauenburg 
would admit no further parley. He had already attacked, without warning, 
the old castle of Dornach, in the neighbourhood of Bdle, which sustained a 
siege of twenty-four hours. The attack of a Bernese division near Vingels 
was rejDulsed with 'loss, and the French surprised the Bernese posts at Leng- 
nau, which they carried after an obstinate resistance. The town of Solothurn 
capitulated, on Schauenburg’s appearance before it. The passage across the 
Aar now lay o|Den to the French troops. Fribourg was attacked and taken, 
tho^h a stand was made by the Bernese garrison. 

Erlach was now compelled to withdraw his troops behind the Aar and the 
Sense; ishough'it was not without extreme reluctance that the men of Bern 
abandoned Morat. On the 3rd of March, Brune destroyed one of the finest 
monuments of Swis^ courage and union, the Ossuary of Morat; and the 
French, among whom were many natives of Burgundy, honoured the bones 
of their ancestors with a grave, after an interval of more than three hundred 
years. Now at length, Bern, Solothurn, and Fribourg proclaimed a levy en 
masse of ^he able-bodied men within their territories. Tla© Bernese army was 
in a dreadful state of confusion; particularly that division which stood directly 
opposed to Brune, in which the distrust and exas peration of the soldiers were 
at their highest pitch. Officers were dismissed by their soldiers, and others 
Jut in their place. Colonels Stettler and Eyhiner were bayoneted and shot 
before the very gates of Bern; and Colonels Crusez and Goumoens fell beneath 
the sahre-atrokes of their own dragoons. Nevertheless, the troops were fbjain / 
assembled under command of Grafenried, who was admirably supported, by 
his officers, and repulsed the French in every attempt to charge them at the 
]Doint of the bayonet. Eighteen cannons were taken from tlie enemyi and 
their loss in men besides was very considerable. 


The Capitulation of Bern; the Constitution Vnilaire (1798 A.S>.) 

The native troops had now fully recovered spirit and confidence; but just 
as Grafenried prepared to cross the Sense at Neueneck, the decisive intelligence 
arrived that liern was in the hands of the enemy I Early on the 6ta, an 
attack had been made by Schauenburg on Solotaurn. His force was far 
numerically superior to the Bernese; his horse artillery terrified the native 
militia by its novelty, and his cavalry was nearly eight-fold that of Beni in 
numbers. At Fraubrunnen, the French turned the left flank of t/he Bemese: 
in the Grauholz and at Breitenfeld their militia under Erlach offered a brave 
resistance, armed with scythes and other agricultural implements. Men, 
women, and even children mixed, and fell in the mortal struggle. On its 
unsuccessful issue ensued the capitulation of Bern. 

All was lost: the armed bancls of the peasantry dispersed in every direc¬ 
tion with loud accusations of treason against their officers, many of whom 
were slain by their own men. Amongst these was the general Erlach, an 
illustrious name in the annals of Bern. That unfortunate commander, and 
the avoyer Steiger, when the fortune of the day was decided, retreated towards 
the Oberland, whither they knew that arms and money had already been 
despatched by the government, and where they still ho^ed to offer an effec¬ 
tive resistance. But Erlach was murdered on the way by the enraged fugi¬ 
tives, who breathed nothing but revenge for their imaginary betrayal; and it 
was only by chance that Steiger did not meet a similar fate. 

Even public extremity could not restore public spirit. Every little canton 
treated, armed, and cared for itself exclusively, totally regardlees of the rest. 
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Wherever the authorities had, till then, withheld freedom from their subjects, 
they no longer delayed to grant it; but bestowed erniincipation with so ill a 
grace as to indicate how gladly they would have refused it had they dared. 

France now assumed a tone of direct command, and proclaimed the disso¬ 
lution of the Helvetic body, and the establishment of a consiUiiHon unitaire, 
embracing the whole of Switzerland under one uniform system of government. 
This system announced a perfect equality of rights 'between the inhabitants 
of the. towns and of the villages, assigned the nomination of judges, magis¬ 
trates, and legislators to the people in their primary assemblies, and entrusted 
to the government the choice of executive functionaries. The founders of 
this new Helvetic Republic next proceeded to the more material objects of 
their mission. They levied large contributions on the towns, appropriated 
the treasures amassed at Bern, Zurich, Solothurn, and Fribourg, and carried 
off many members of council and other persons, as hostages for the further 
payments exacted from those places. 

But the people of Uri, Nidwalden, Schwyz, and Glarus were resolved not 
to deliver up their old independence so easily, and organised a heroic, though 
a useless, resistance under their brave leader Alois Reding. The most bril¬ 
liant and the most sanguinary struggle took place at Rothenthurm, in the 
neighbourhood of the battle-field of Morgarten. These Alpine shepherds 
fought with a spirit and success which showed them not unworthy of their 
forefathers. Thrice were the attacks of regular troops, four times their num¬ 
ber, repulsed, with serious loss on the side of the enemy. But the vigour of 
this peasant militia was exhausted by their very successes, and they were, 
finally, compelled to accept terms from the invaders, and to bow beneath the 
yoke of the Helvetic Republic. Thus ended the old Swiss confederation, 
after enduring for a term of nearly five centuries. 'Mt fell," says an enlight¬ 
ened native historian,' “ not exactly for want of strength in the bands which 
held it together; for, without any stronger bond of union the old confeder¬ 
ates won their freedom, crushed or repelled the force of mighty antagonists, 
and rendered themselves powerful and formidable. The Swiss succumbe(i 
in the last unfortunate struggle, because the feeling of duty, the lofty faith in 
their country and its fortunes, had become chilled in the bosoms of the many, 
and because the democratical cantons thought of none but themselves.” 

While the well-instructed friends of their country regretted the rude vio¬ 
lence with which every link in the system of society, from the Alps to the 
Jura, had been totally torn away from its ancient fastenings, they could not 
fail to perceive the ultimate benefits educible from the general convulsion. 
The former aggregation of little states had been productive of estrangement 
and enmity; the cantons had been proved powerless, even for self-defence: 
separately too poor for public enterprises, collectively incapable of any com¬ 
bined action. ^ But now an opportunity seemed to be given to the Swiss peo¬ 
ple of becoming one great family, enjoying equal rights. The mass of the 
people, however, w^ not penetrated by such ideas, and only deplored the 
oreach made in their old habits and usages. They had, indeed, demanded 
fr^om and independence, but not this melting up into an uniform mass. 
They would have preferred that every petty district, nay, every single valley, 
should become a iree and independent canton, ruling itself in its own assem¬ 
blies, according to its own pleasure, and only connected by federal ties with 
the rest of the Swiss people. The whole subsequent march of events tendeci 
only to increase the c.esire for a subdivided federative system of this kind, 
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and the aversion for the newly established order. The new general ^Govern¬ 
ment, called an executive directory, after its prototype at Paris, resided at 
i^rau without inspiring either respect or confidence, dependent on its sole 
protectors, the French plenipotentiaries. In the senate and the groat couneil, 
composed of delegates from all the cantons, the conflicting opinions of parties 
caused an incessant wordy warfare. Out of doors the same parties abandoned 
parliamentary weapons, and asserted their discordant creeds with arms in 
liheir hands. New and ofd laws and regulations were perpetually coming 
in collision. While the state was often without the most indispensablo moans 
for its maintenance, and even for the daily pay of its functionaries, the French 
jplenipotentiaries, leaders, and subalterns, rioted in shameless superfluities at 
iihe cost of the country, and sent to France the surplus of their plunder. 

The discontents of the people were considerably aggravated by the mur¬ 
murs and manoeuvres of the ci-devant authorities; of the monks who appre¬ 
hended the abolition of all monasteries; of the priests who liad sunered 
diminution of the stipends, and of the traders and artisans in the towns who 
no longer enjoyed the sweets of corporations and monopolies. They trusted 
to the approaching renewal of war between France and Austria, and prepared 
to support the emperor for the expulsion of the French. Wheti the whole 
population was summoned, in July, 1798, to take the oath of allegiance to 
the newly formed constitution, disturbances and revolts took place in many 
districts.^? 





CHAPTER VI 

SWITZERLAND SINCE 1798 


CHANGES OF CONSTITUTIONS AND ADMINISTHATIONS 

War with Prance was at length renewed by the emperor of Austria, qnd 
a division of his army entered the Orisons. A signal defeat sustained by ihe 
French troops near Stockach, in Swabia, the victorious advance of the Aus¬ 
trian army into Switzerland, and the removal of the seat of the Helvetic 
government from Lucerne to Bern, seemed to inspire the conflicting parties 
with renewed animation and fury. Swiss fought against Swiss under the 
banners of France and Austria; tumults and revolts took place on account 
of the French conscription or in favour of the Austrian invasion; battles were 
fought between foreign armies in the valleys, on the Alps, and on the banks 
of the lakes; and horse and man clambered over heights which had formerly 
been only known to the chamois hunter. The Orisons and the mountainuus 
lands as far as the St. Gotthard were alternately won and lost by French anti 
Germans. The victorious banners of Austria were carried on tJie left as far 
as Zurich and the St. Gotthard, on the right up to the banks of the Rhine, 
supported by the Russians under Suvarov. Switzerland had never sustainetl 
such desolating inroads since the times of the Romans, Alamanni, and Bur¬ 
gundians. 

Many of the old superseded members of the government now looked for¬ 
ward to the speedy restoration of their authority, which they here and there 
attempted to recover with the assistance of the Austrian bayonets: even the 
new aobot of St. Gall resumed the exercise of his feudal rights, such as they 
had existed before the recent emancipation which had been granted to the 
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■people. The effects of this iniquitous resumption did not fail aoon to be felt 
w the proud prelate himself; Zurich and Schaffhausen, too, were soon forced 
to acknowledge that the people did not wish to be replaced m its state ot 
subjection. The decisive and brilliant victory of Mass(!jna near /urich, and 
the destruction of Suvarov^s army, which had marched over the Alps from 
Italy, restored the Helvetic constitution throughout the whole country. 
Parties now supplanted and succeeded each other m quick succession! s 
none could remain long at the helm or consult for the public benent. 

First of all, the legislative councils dissolved the executive directory, 
and substituted for it an executive committee; then, in its turn, this executive 
comndttee dissolved the councils, convoked a new legislature, and styled 
itself an executive council. Twelve months afterwards a general Helvetic 
diet was assembled at J^rn for the formation of a new and improved consti- 
tution: this, like the former deliberative bodies, was arbitrarily deposetl from 
its functions, and a newest-of-all constitution established, in October, 1801. 
Alois Reding, the victor of Rotbenthurm, as the foremost Swiss landammann, 
was placed at the head of the senate; but as he possessed neither the confi¬ 
dence of the French rulers nor that of those who detested all recurrence to 
the old state of things, a new act of arbitrary power deposed him from the 
presidency of the council* 

These continual changes of administration were looked upon with abso¬ 
lute indifference by the Swiss people, who only sighed at the total interruption 
of law and order, the increase of taxes, and the lawless acts of the Ireneh 
soldiery. The Valais more particularly suffered by the military tyranny to 
which it was subjected. The object of PVance was to separate it from owitsi- 
crland, in order to keep a route open across the Alps into Ititly. 

In the same degree as popular consideration ceased to attend the ever- 
changing but equally odious aspects of the new government, individual opin¬ 
ions and wild fancies obtained prevalence. Mystical views wi^re propagated 
in Appenzell; and the anabaptists reared their heads once more in Bern and 
Zurich. The fjuiet of the former town and its neighbourhood was suddenly 
dirturbed by a swarm of fanatics from Arnsoldingen. Two years lH‘for(‘, a 
quack doctor and fanatic, by name Antony Unternerir, had fixed his abode 
in that village. A certain flow of language, combined with preposw^wing 
manners and the profuse employment of nenedictory formulas m human 
diseases, as well as m those of cattle, had gaim^l for ibis fcdlow thi^ confldcuice 
of the multitude. He held meetings in which parLicailar parts of the New 
Testament were interpreted in a new and peculiar inanner; and his adhercuitii 
ceased their attendance on the ordinary divine service, Unb^nierr^r addressed 
a summons in writing to the supreme tribunal of Bern, to appear, with all it*H 
prisoners and their keepers, in the cathedral church on thc^ morning of Good 
Friday, when the Saviour of the world would ascend the pulpit and hold bin 
judgment. He also summoned all his disciples to meet at Bern on the siuner 
day. Many of them had already remained during several days mwmnbled 
together; and, anticipating the coming judgment, had transferred their 
worldly possessions to others. Curiosity dr(‘w a multitude together from all 
quarters. Unternerer himself was annbune(Hl as Haviour by his adherents; 
and seditious projects peeped out under the mande of fanaticlsin. However, 
such a wholesome effect was produced by the arrest of the ringleader, the 
consignment of his most conspicuous followers to ilie lunatic hospital, and 
the billeting of dragoons in the housec of others, that the poor enthusiaate 
soon came to their senses, lamenting the error of their ways and the transfer 
of their properties. 
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THE EVACUATION OF SWITZEELAND; THE NOMINATION OF DEPUTIES 

(1802-1803 A.D.) 


The Peace of Amiens, betwixt France and the other belligerent powers in 
consequence of which the French garrisons were drawn home out oi: Switzer¬ 
land, afforded opportunity to the party and provincial spirit to show itself 
with new vigour. On the 12th of July Montricha^d, the French resident in 
Switzerland, communicated in an extra-official note to the Helvetic land- 
ammann, Bolder, that he had received commands from the minister of war 
to hold himself, with the troops under his orders, in readiness for instant 
return to France. The landammann laid this note before the then executive 
council, who were considerably embarrassed by its import and addressed 
themselves to Montrichard and to the Swiss ambassador at Paris, to petition 
for a postponement of the measure. But shortly afterwards, Boizot, secre¬ 
tary of the Helvetic emba&cy, arrived from Paris with Talleyrand^s note, 
which fixed for the approaching 20th of July the complete evacuation of 
Switzerland. It was now out of the question for the heads of the Helvetic 
i^ovemment to oppose themselves to a measure invoked by the wishes of a 
.large majority. Accordingly the executive council did its best to assume an 
imconstrained and easy attitude; and with all expedition voted its liveliest 
th^ks to the first consul for his purpose of withdrawing his troops from 
Switzerland, which they hailed as the highest proof of his benevolence and re¬ 
spect for the independence of the Helvetic nation. 

The reply of the French minister was couched in terms of disinterested 
delicacy, which almost seemed ironical. He talked of the French troops as 
the battalions which the first consul had consented to leave in Switzerland 
on the conclusion of peace. He based the proposed measure on the confi¬ 
dence entertamed by the first consul in the virtues of the Helvetic people, 
who were now better agreed, as he said, on the principles of political organisa¬ 
tion, md m whoM attachment the government would find sufficient securities 
for the maintenance of order and tranquillity. "The Helvetic government 
could regard this resolution but as a pledge of the consul’s confidence in Hs 
fnendly intentions and policy, and of his disinclination to meddle with the 
internal aftaus of other nations.” ’ 


It is impossible to assign with any certainty the motives by which this 
ambiguous janguage and conduct were dictated. The first consul mav have 
meant to give a popular example of moderation and respect for the faith of 
toto; or he may .lave designed a covert chastisement for the feeble attempts 
at independence made by the Helvetic government and its refusal of uncon- 
mtional, acc.mescence m the projected separation of the Valais; or he may 
have wishw to extort an express prayer for the stay of his troops, or to revive 
tee straggle of parties, and compel the Helvetic government to throw itself 
into tte arms of France, and urge him, as though against his will, to assume 

perhaps, the best solution of his con- 
durt may be found by supposing the combination of all or most of these 


Co^ormbly with the system thus enforced upon them, the executive 
council made known to the Swiss Deoule the nf’ +.1-1A “KVianrtk 


^^gerly accepted. In effect, the 

TOth such celerity that none were left 
in the ho^itals and a handful of men here and there to 

PP^rty S®® ^ movable description. 

The news of the retreat of the French troops and the ill-conJealed uneasi- 
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ness of the government flew through the country with wonderful rapidity, 
and everywhere roused the concealed but numerous enemies of the existing 
order, who had hitherto lurked inactively, as it were in scattered canton^ 
inenta. The Valais declared itself independent. Uri, Schwyz, and Ilnter- 
walden toolc up arms against the Helvetic government. Tlie town of Zurich, 
likewise, threw off allegiance to it — an example which was speedily followed 
by Schaffhausei: and Bitle^ A general levy took place in the Aargau against/ 
Bern: the helpless Helvetic government fled for refuge to Lausanne, while a 
diet was held in Schwyz for the restoration of the old league. The feeble 
body of troops in the pay of the government were driven from the interior of 
the country, and followed their employers into the Vaud: everywhere the 
opposing factions prepared for active hostilities; the towns planned the 
destruction of the general government; the peasants armed for their freedom 
against the pretensions of the towns; and the Pays de Vaud arrayed itself 
in defence of Helvetic unity. Blood had already flowed, and civil war 
appeared inevitable, when Napoleon turned his eyes again upon Swits^erland, 
and commanded peace in a tone whicli was not apt to meet with resistanct^ 
‘'Inhabitants of Switzerlanir’ (such were the terms of a declaration 
addressed by him through General Rapp to the cantons of the Ilelvc^tic 
Republic): “you have presented, during two years, a melancholy sp(Hdach\ 
Sovereign power has alternately been seized by opposite factions, whos('. 
transitory and partial sway has only served to illustrate their own incapacity 
and weakness. If you arc left to yourselves any longer, you will cnit one 
another to pieces for years, without any prospect of coming to a rational 
undorstaiKlmg. Your intestine discord never could be terminated without 
the effective interposition of France. I had resolved not to mix in your 
affairs; but I cannot and will not yiew with indifference those ealamith's to 
winch I now perceive you exposed. I retract my former resolution. 1 offer 
myself as your mediator, and will exert my mediation with that energy 
which becomes the powerful nation in whose name I s' )eak. Five dayB aftth* 
reception of the ;present declaration, the senate shal. assemble a,t Bern to 
nopinate three ceputies to be sent to Paris, and each canton will also lie 
admitted to send delegates thither. All citizens who have held public em¬ 
ployments during the last three years may also appear at Paris to deliberale 
oy what means may best be effected the restoration of com^ord ami the 
reconciliation of parties. Every rational man must perceive that my pur¬ 
posed mediation is a blessing conferred on Switzerland by that provide.ncn, 
which, amidst so many concurring causes of social (Ussoliition, has always 
preserved your national existence and independence, It would be painful 
to think that destiny had singled out this epoch, wliieh has CfdkMl to life so 
many new republics, as the hour of destruction to one of the olch^st common¬ 
wealths m Europe. 

Helvetic senate instantly replied to this announcement by declaring 
that It received, with lively graiituefe, this new proof of the frienaiy disposi- 
tions of the flrst consul, and would conduct itself in all points in confonnity 
with his wishes. In a ]3roclamation addressed to th(‘. Ilelyetic people, after 
some allusion to the miglaty and uplifted arm of the mediator, it recommended 
union, tranquillity, Md calm expectation. The cantonal diets nict to elect 
de Duties to Pans. The several communes also m m permitted to despatch 
de,egates thither at their own expense. The mandate of Napoleon and the 
presence of his soldiers induced conflictmg parties to suspend their hostilitm 
and tacitly, at least, to acquiesce in his mediation, as they could come to no 
agreement with each other. 
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On the 10th of December, 1803, Swiss dele;gates were received in the office 
of foreign affairs at Paris, to hear a note oi: Bonaparte, read, in which he 
addressed them as president of the French and Cisalpine republics, and laid 
down the basis of his intended mediation. “A federal constitution,’’ he said, 
'' is a point of prime necessity for you. Nature’ herself has adapted Switzer- 
laitd for it. What you want is an equality of rights among the cantons, a 
renunciation of all family privileges, and the independent federative orpnisa- 
tion of each canton. The central constitution may easily arranged after¬ 
wards. The main points for your people are neutrality, promotion of trade, 
and frugal administration: this is what I have always said to your delegates 
when they asked my advice; but the very men who seemed to be tlw best 
aware of its truth turned out to be the most obstinately wedded to their 
privileges. They attached themselves, and looked for suppbrt, to the enemies 
of France. The first acts of your insurgents were to appeal to the privileged 
orders, annihilate equality, and insult the French people. No party shall 
triumph; no counter-revolution take place. In case of violation of neutrality, 
your government must decide upon making common cause with Fraflico." 

On the 12th, Bonaparte received a select number of the Swiss deputation 
to whom he further'addressed himself as follows: “The only constitution fit 
for Switzerland, considering its small extent and its poverty, is such a one as 
shall not involve an oppressive load of taxation. Federalism weakens larger 
states by splitting their forces, while it strengthens small ones by leaviiiiSj a 
free range to incdvidual energies.” He added, with an openness peciiiiar 
to great characters, and unequivocally indicative of good-will, “ When I make 
any demand of an individual, he does not often dare to refuse it; but if I am 
forced to apply myself to a crowd of cantonal governments, each of them 
may declare itself incompetent to answer. A diet is called: a few months’ 
time is gained; and the storm blows over.” 

Ahnost every word of the first consul during these negotiations has histori¬ 
cal value. Most of his expressions wear a character of greatness; all of them 
afford a clue to the system on which he acted. One or two passages, taken 
at random here and there, will suffice for a specimen: “ It is the democratic 
cantons which distin^ish you, and draw on you the eyes of the world. It is 
they which do not aflow the thought of melting you up with other states to 
gain any coherence or consistency. The permission to settle wherever they 
please, in pursuit of their vocation, must be extended to all natives of Switzer- 
‘.and. The small cantons are said to be averse to this princi]ple; but who on 
earth would ever think of troubling them by settling amongst them? France 
will re-open a source of profit in favour of these poorer cantons, by taking 
additional regiments into her pay. France will do this, not because she needs 
additional troops but because she feels an interest in attaching these democ- 
racies. 


THE ACT OF MEDIATION (1813 A.D.); CABALS FOLLOW NAPOLEON’S FALL 

The Act of Mediation, which resulted from these conferences, restored 
the old federative system; but not without introducing very considerable 
improvements. The amnesty announced by it precluded all persecutions, 
and the new agitations necessarily arising from them. All servitude and all 
privilege.were abolished; while equality of rights and freedom of industry 
were established. The mischievous freedom formerly enjoyed by the several 
cantons of entering into hostilities or alliances against each other was quite 
put an end to. In future, they could only use their aims against the common 
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enemyj and the objects of the whole league coultl no longer Ik's irtK^’tratod bj 

the humours of its individual members. 

The dissolution of the Helvetic general government folhjwetl luvttiraily <m 
the completion of the above-mentioned arrangenients; and wxm aflerwanit; 
Napoleon recalled his troops from Switzerland. Tlie jaiopk', in alinn: | e very 
part of the country, retuna^ quietly to their usual oecupationa. unil leuiI«Te<l 
liheir allegiance to the new order of things. In the wintoii of /urieh nlono 
several communes refused the oaths; complaining of the diflicultiea newly 
thrown in the way of the redemption of tithes, ground-rent, and ol.lier Imrdeim. 
They would listen to no friendly reproaenUtiona; but commit It'd aetw «tf 
violence on unoffending functionaries, sset fire to the cast la of 
and finally took to arms. The prolonged disorders of former years hnd amm- 
tomed them to lawless self-defence; but the insurrection was scion suppn'smnl 


Zurichers. 


and oihers”of his more conspicuous comrades, were punished with death 
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communes were visitea wim a war-tax oi aw>ve mmm, n \v:i?i wo 

that the first flame of revolt was spetxHly exti«gumlu*<L it had fiuio u 
spread itself through the country. Parties wuuained everywheu* miroiam 
ciled; and each imagined nothing to be for their pniHiemiiuiiire tni 

the %11 of the new order of thin^. The fntuuls of llelveta,: unity util! luur 
mured at the cantonal partition of the country. The nioniwtericfi lutirntum 


of St. Gall, openly stigmatised the inhabitants of that (listriefc an ronliiiiiiiciini^ 
vassals of the empire. Many of the country popk^ nuiniuiml, who wished 
for Landfigmeinaej on the model of ^the c>rigmal cantmm. Many itnlrieiaii 
and city families murmuiXMl that their privilegcH werc^ swept away tutd flu- 
peasantry no longer their subjects. The majority of the |KHifde*, how-rver, 
wished for nothing but peace and quiet, and decidedly adhen'd to tlio 
order of things, and the rights which they had aequircHl imdi‘r ttiat ordrr. 
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When the throne of Napoleon sank under the fower of the allies, the 
public-spirited part of the Swiss nation fondly imagined that the hour was 
come in which their country's honour and independence might be established 
on a firmer footing than ever. To preserve the benefits gained to the land 
by his act of mediation was the wish of a large majority of the people. If 
the Swiss had sometimes felt, along with others, the iron arm of that formid¬ 
able despot (who had, however, spared them more than any neighbouring 
]oopulation), yet his gift of a constitution had become deservedly dear to them'. 
It had dried up innumerable sources of discord. Under it a fellow-feeling, 
never before experienced, had been diffused in the same degree as individual 
pride had been humbled. The cessation of a state of subjection, where w it 
had before existed, had decupled the number of confederates, and all restraints 
on free communication betwixt one canton and another had been removed. 

The cantons sent their contingents for the protection of the frontiers, 
voted extraordinary imposts for their maintenance, and a diet was assembled 
at Zurich with unanimous instructions from its constituents. This body 
declared with one voice its resolution to observe a conscientious and impar¬ 
tial neutrality with regard to all the high belligerent powers/' expressing, at 
the same^ time, its full anticipation that the same would be acknowledged 
upon their part." It addressed itself as follows to the confederatcjs: ^‘The 
great and only end of all our endeavours is to maintain this neutrality by 
every means in our power; to protect our country's freedom and indepen¬ 
dence; to preserve its soil inviolate, and to defend its constitution." The 
pate of Bern expressed itself as follows: ''Our object is to guard the pacific 
borders of our country inviolate from the march of foreign armies; we are 
unanimously resolved, however, at all events, to maintain tranquillity, order, 
and security in our canton by all the means which stand in our ;)owor." 

Such was the general sense of the Swiss people. Not such, !aowcvor, was 
the sense of the great families in the once dominant towns of the confederation. 
Many of these wished to see their country invaded by foreign armies, by aid 
of which they hoped to restore the old league of the thirteen cantons, with all 
Its hated appendages of sovereignty and servitude, which had vanished from 
the face of the land in 1798 . ' 

The Swiss dele.Mtes were received in a friendly manner by the emperor 
of Austria and the .femg of Pn^ia; but no direct recognition of their neutrality 
was vouchsafed to them, ^le satellites of these monarohs gave them dis¬ 
tinctly to under^d that S^fritserland was regarded and would be treated 
as nothing else than as a limb of the French system. A large Austrian force 
was collected on the frontiers, particularly in the neighbourhood of Me; 
yet many still believed that a determined vindication of neutrality would not 

<h meantime, the Swiss delegates were stopped 

at .Fribourg m Bnsgau on their return homewards from Frankfort, and their 
letters were intercepted. A general enervation seemed to have spread itself 
over the conduct of the aff^ of the confederation at this crisis. There is no 
ground for suppos^ that the men who led their forces and presided in their 
a^ted me part of secret conspirators against the order of things 
wmeh they prof^sed to def^d. But when the overwhelminig powers of tlie 
aUiffi came pouriM m upon them; when these were joined by kings who owed 

^nch ambassador dissuaded 
re^orcement of the frontier cordon — wi^, m short, the ancient state of 

thinp reiKwed its sway on every side, while a decided popular will showed 

Itself nowhere, opimtion was m a manner overwhelmed by the force of cir- 

cumstianc68. i 



in these cabals and commotions Zurich, Bale, and Scliaffliaueen displayed 
the least of prejudice or passion; while the Aar^au and the Vaud snowed 
themselves worthy of their freedom by the spirited resolution of their people. 
In the lands and towns of Bdle, Solothurn, and Zurich it was proposed: to 
espouse the cause and rally round the standard of the Aargau, Bern, how- 
ever, avoided open hostilities, and even offered to recognise the independence 
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of the Valid on certain conditions, which were rejected by the latter. Aargau 
now made menacing demonstrations, and a dangerous ferment showed itself 
in the Oberland. Here, as in many other places, the jealousy and suspicion 


News was daily received of scattered plots and insurrections, of imprisonments 
and banishments, in various places. The town of Solotem called for the 
protection of a Bernese garrison against the threatened attacks of its own 
people. Swiss troops were precipitately despatched to the banks of the 
Ticino to prevent the breaking out of civil war; while other troops were sent 
into the canton of St. Gall to put an end to a scene of absolute confusion. 

l^Oe Switzerland was thus given up to a state of such disquietude that 
blood had already flowed in more than one district, and "the gaols of several 
towns were filled with prisoners, the plenipotentiaries of the great powers 
were sitting in congress at Vienna, to establish the peace of Europe on a 
durable foundation. The allies had already allowed the addition to the Hel¬ 
vetic body of Geneva, as well as of the Valais, and the Prussian prihcipality 
of NeuchiiteL Swiss delegates made their appearance with equal promptitude 
in the imperial metropolis on the Danube, as they had done eleven years 
vbefore in the capital of France. 

But the politics of Europe moved no faster at Vienna than those of Switzer¬ 
land did at the diet of Zurich. No settlement of Swiss affairs had been made, 
when the sudden news of Napoleon’s landing from Elba and his triumphal 
march through France awakened European diplomacy once more from its 
slumbers. The diet called to arms the half contingent of fifteen thousand 
men for the defence of the frontiers. Two battalions of the Vaud were 


detached hastily to Geneva, and the same canton received as friends and 
comrades the troops of Bern, against which it had taken up arms a month 
before. The most important elements of discord seemed to have disappeared 
— the most inveterate enemies to be reconciled. 


On the 20th of March, 1815, the definitive arrangements of the allied 
powers were promulgated. The existing nineteen cantons were recognised, 
and the increase of their number to two-and-twenty confirmed, by the acces¬ 
sion of Geneva, Neuch^tel, and the Valais. The canton of Vaud received 
back the Dappenthal, which had been taken from it by France. Bienne 
and the bishopric of B^e were given to Bern by way of compensation for 
its former sovereign rights over the Vaud. One moiety of the customs 
received in the Vale Levantina was assigned to Uri; the prince abbot Pan- 
crace and his d-devant functionaries were indemnified with 8000 florins 


yearly. A decision was also given on the indemnification of those Bernese 
who had possessed jurisdictions in the Pays de Vaud, and on many other 
points in disipute. The complaints of the Orisons alone were disregarded — 
Chiavenna, tae Valtellina, and Bormio, which had now become the property 
of Austria, were neither restored nor was any compensation for them given, 
notwithstanding the clause to the contrary in Prince Schwarzenberg's proc¬ 
lamation. 


The cantons now remodelled their respective constitutions in the midst 
of agitations of all Mnds. Those in which the supreme power is assigned 
to the LandsgemeiTyk for the most part removed the restrictions on the 
popular prerogative, which had been mtroduced by the Act of Mediation, 
and approximated anew to pure democracy. In the city cantons the capitals 
recovered, though in various modifications and proportions, a preponderance 
in the system of representation. Even in these privileged places, however, 
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many friends of the public weal remained true to the conviction tried and 
proved by past experNence (and about to receive after no long period additional 
confirmation from the march of events) — that participation of the lesser 
towns and rural districts in public functions was a requisite condition for 
the permanence of tranquillity; and that the members introduced from these 
r-^moter parts of the country would form vigorous roots of the slender stem 
of authority, andifix them wide and deep in a republican soil. 


SWITZERLAND DEVELOPS ALONG NEW LINES 

In 1817, the confederates were led by the invitation of the emperor 
Alexander into a signal deviation from the policy of their forefathers. They 
entered into a close alliance with Austria, Russia, and Prussia; and allowed 
thepaselves to be mixed up with the system of the great powers, by giving 
their adhesion to the Holy Alliance, unmindful of the lessons left by the 
Swiss of bid times. 

On the conclusion of the War of Liberation from Napoleon, an opinion 
which the allied powers had encouraged by their promises became prevalent 
through ^eat part of Germany — tSat the efforts of the people should be 
leguited by the grant of representative constitutions. Tno realisation of 
this object was pursued by open and secret means, which soon aroused atten¬ 
tion and mistrust on the part of the governments. Investigations were 
set on foot, followed up by penal inflictions; and many of the accused parties 
made their escape into Switzerland. A similar course was taken by some 
Italians, on the suppression of the Piedmontese revolts and the abortive 
revolution of Naples. Natives of France, moreover, who had given offence 
to their government, either by republican principles or by adherence to 
the cause of Napoleon, in like manner sought a place of refuge in Switzerland. 
These occurrences did not fail to give umbrage to several cabinets, which 
was iimreased by the friendly welcome and assistance afforded to the fugitives 
from Greece. It never seemed to occur to foreign potentates what a blessing 
m the vicissitudes of European affairs was the existence of a land to whieEi 
political victims of all parties might resort as an inviolable sanctuary. 

The year 1823, that of the French invasion of Spain under Louis XVIII, 
^emed an epoch of especially unfriendly dispositions in more than one 
European court against Switzerland. There were personages who would 
willingly have used these dispositions to effect some limitation of Helvetic 
independence; but their influence was cither insufficient for that purpose 
m the cabinets to which they belonged, or Europe seemed as yet not rifio 
for success m such an experiment. Meanwhile the remonstrances and demands 
of continental powem afforded matter of anxious consultation to the Helvetic 
diet; and their usual subjects of 'discussion were increased by two new topics 
“ foreign police and surveillance of the press. 

It was resolved that both these poin6 touched the prerogatives of the 
^p^ate c^tons, and therefore^ did not admit of decision at any generid 
diet. An mvitetion was accordingly issued to the governments of all the 
canton^ exhortmg them to adopt vigorous measures, in order that nothing 
might find its way into newspapers and journals inconsistent with proper 
respect to fnendly governments. With regard to foreign police it was pro- 
I^sed to take me^uies for preventing the entrance or residence of such 
sfmgers ^ had left their country on account of crimes or efforts at disturb¬ 
ance of the public repose; and for providing that no foreigners ^ould be 
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admitted except such as could show certificates or passports from their 
respective governments. 

In many of the cantons these demands were met by a ready alacrity not 
only to urge their execution in their full extent but even to imjDrove on them 
by subjecting discussion of domestic as weU as of foreign aiiairs to strict 
surveillance. On the other hand, in more enlightened parts of the con¬ 
federacy, it was thought that public discussion and the old right of sanctuary 
should be guarded from every species of encroachment. The diets con¬ 
tinued to busy themselves with deliberations on both subjects. Returning 
tranquillity diminished the uneasiness of the cabinets; and, by consequence 
their inquisitive and minute attention to Switzerland. Individuals lost the 
hiiportanee which had furiuicriy been ascribed to them, and the sojourn of 
strangers in Switzerland again became freer. The press occasioned more 
prolonged discussions at the diets and in several of the councils; but in the 
midst of these it obtained more and more freedom, and in some districts 
shook off all its former restrictions. 

During these years an interest in church affairs diffused itself amongst 
laymen, as well as amongst theologians by profession. In the educated classes 
religious indifferentism became less frequent; while the genuine spirit of 
tolerance made progress. This tendency, like every other widely extended 
mental movement, had its questionable as well as its pleasing feature;^. 
Shockmg ebullitions of fanaticism are reported to have taken place in Zurich, 
Bern, and other cantons. A footing was gained in Fribourg and the Valais 
by the revived order of Jesuits; and the friends of human improvement 
could not regard without anxiety their influence in ecclesiastical matters 
and in education.2> 


REACTION AND REFORM ; EFFECTS OF THE REVOLUTION OF JULY 

The reaction making itself manifest throughout Europe in the third decade 
of the ninet^nth century appeared also in the individual cantons of Switzer¬ 
land and in its general government. The same disparity between the rights 
of the nobility and those of the people which existed in northern Germany 
was tp be found here. As we have seen, the cantons for the most part had 
an aristocratic government in which a few favoured families, the patricians, 
had so decided a preponderance that there was hardly a shadow of represen¬ 
tation of the people. As at an earlier period in other countries there had 
l^n a distmetion between Stadt and Amt (city and subject land), so at this 
time in Switzerland the same distinction was still made between Stadt and 
Lardscfuift (city and rural district). The citizens belonging to the latter 
were permitted to send but a few members to the great council” of a 
canton. 

With such privileges m the hands of the patrician families the administm- 
tion of the state was as bad as possible. Offices were apportioned more 
accordmg to birth than merit, the finances were not always managed in the 
mterests of the state. The evils of the ^ministration of justice had become 
proverbial. Federal laws for the re, julation of domestic intercourse and com¬ 
merce were not thought of. The cfiet which met at one of the three leading 
places/7oror<c^—Bern, Zurich, and Lucerne—did not fall behind the Ger¬ 
man diet m reactionary sentiment, adhered closely to the system of Metteniich 
and sent its men as mercenaries to France and Naples that it might nrovide 
app^tments as officers for the young patricians. ^ ® ^ 

The younger generation, such as was growing up at the universities and 
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elsewherei would not content itself with such republics. Everywhere the 
opposition of the liberals was becoming active against the rule of the oligarch¬ 
ies. Since the uprisings in northern Germany^ especially, the demand for con¬ 
stitutional reforms became still more general^ Societies were formed and the 
liberal preM did not tire in proclaiming the principles of the new era; political 
equality, abolition of all pnvileges, equal representation for all the citizens of 
a canton, freedom of the ^press, etc, Bern, at that time the chief place 
(Vorarty capital), whose govern¬ 
ment was the most aristocratic 
of all, September 22nd, 1830, 
sent a circular letter to the gov¬ 
ernments of the cantons urging 
them to ]Droceed against the 
press and to hold fast to the old 
constitutions. This only fanned 
the flame. In the months of 
October’and November assem¬ 
blies o( the notables and of the 
people were held in almost all 
the cantons, the principles of 
«ew constitutions were deter¬ 
mined upon, and in a few weeks 
the gewemments were forced to 
accept them. 

Already before the revolution 
of July, in May, 1830, the oli- 
garchal - ultramontane govern¬ 
ment in Ticino was overthrown 
and a diflferent one erected on a 
democratic basis. The new con¬ 
stitution was accepted W the 
jceop^e in March, 1831. Events 
liooli a similar course in Zurich, 
where it was chiefly a matter of 
the relation of the rural districts 
(Landsekaft) to the too powerful 
city; in Aarpu, St. Gall, Lu¬ 
cerne, Solothum, Fribourg— 
where the hierarchical aristoc- 
racy, supported by the Jesuits pi^aoh »» la fal 0 », nAwnANifa 

and congregationalists (Congre- 

gistm) who had been driven out of Prance, mustered out soldiers but was 
overthrown together with everything belonging to it: in Vaud—where, acting 
with the hot-lDloodedness of Frenchmen, the people called out to the greai; 
councillors (Oross^iUheJ of Lausanne. Down wita the tyrants! and estab¬ 
lished a radical constitution; in Schaffhausen and in Bern—where the deposed 
overnment for a time had the mad plan to maintain itself by help of the 
ischarged Swiss soldiers of Charles X; in Bdle—where bloody enoountem 
twice occurred, and where for the adjustment of the quarrel federal troops 
had to take station, the great council of the city consented rather to a separa¬ 
tion from the rural districts than conform to their demands. Thus there 
were formed here in 183? the two half-cantons, B4le (city) and rural Bdle 
(with its government at Liestal), Similar desires for separation also showi^l 
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themselves in Schwyz and Valais, but they were laid aside after embittered 
conflicts. On the other hand, the old constitution remained in force in Uri, 
Unterwalden, Zug, Geneva, Glams, the Grisons, and AppenzelL In Neuchdtel 
the liberal party would no longer recognise tke .king of Prussia as the sov¬ 
ereign, but was suppressed in 1831 by the energy of the Prussian general Von 
Pfuel; and the movement ended in a victory for the existing government,-® 


SIEBENER KONKORDAT; DISPUTES OVER ASYLUM AND RELIGION 


The party which in 1831 had secured a more liberal form of government 
in a majority of the cantons strove also to achieve reforms in the federal con¬ 
stitution. At the diet of 1832 it obtained the appointment of a commission 
which was to revise the federal statutes and present its conclusions to an 
extraordinary session of the diet of 1833. The liberal cantons, Bern, Aargau, 
Thurgau, St. Gall, Solothurn, Zurich, and Lucerne, concluded the agreement 
of the Seven (Siehen&r Konkordat) for the attainment and preservation of 
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Unterwalden, Valais, Neuch^tel, and the cit 3 r of B^le, united in the league 
of Sarnen (Samer-Bund ). In conjunction with the neutral party these suc¬ 
ceeded in 1833 in balking federal revision. As a result their hopes and demano^i 
increased. Armed bands from Schwyz and the city of B^e, July 30th, 1833, 
entered Outer ScWyz and rural Bile to compel the submission of these* seced¬ 
ing districts. The consequence was that Schwyz and Bile city were occupied 
by federal troops and the league of Sarnen was declared annulled. The sepa¬ 
ration of Bile into two independent cantons was recognised and the reunion 
of Schwyz was declared — this, however, with complete equality of rights. 

The gathering of many fugitives from Germany, Poland, and Italy, who 
found an asylum in republican Switzerland but who at times abused ^hospi¬ 
tality, brought on complications with foreign powers. The most'^tive 
among these revolutionists was Giuseppe Mazzini of Genoa, who in spite of 
total kck of any promise of success was continually setting on foot; new 
attempts at insurrection, to keep his Italian fellow-countrymen in practice, 
“ Young Italy which he founded at that time caused an inroad of about four 
hundred men under General Romarino into Savoy in order from this point to 
revolutionise Piedmont and the rest of Italy, After the occupation of sev¬ 
eral villages the undertaking foundered because of the indifference of the 
people. From this time on Switzerland in the eyes of the outside world 
appeared as the hearth of radicalism, especially as Mazzini wished to extend 
his activity to the whole of Europe and for the republicanisation of this con¬ 
tinent founded “ Young Europe.” Now it rained diplomatic notes. The 
neighbouring powers complained of the abuse of the right of asylum and held 
out the prospect of the most hostile measures, if Switzerland wohld not expel 
the participants of the Italian raid and keep a better watch over the rest. 
Louis Philippe went farthest in severity toward Switzerland and even threat¬ 
ened her with war if she would not expel Louis Napoleon, who had returned 
from America, and was living in Arenenberg as a citizen of Thurgau. The 
latter left Switzerland for England of his own accord. 

Even more important were the consequences of the religious conflicts. 
The calling of Doctor Strauss from Wiirtemberg to the University at Zurich 
in 1839 roused the rural population to arms and caused the fall of the liberal 
government at Zurich; this did not again secure f apremacy till 1845. More 
significant was the question of the convents. In a conference at Baden in 
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demards concluded with Schwyz, Uri, Unterwalden, Zug, Fnbourg, and 
Valais a separate league (Sonderbund) for mutual protection against external 
and internal enemies. This league within a league was not to be endured; 
and, since the li^ral cantons were in the majority, they decided at the diet 
in Bern, in July, 1847, upon the dissolution of the Sonderbund, as being con¬ 
trary to the Pact of Federation (Bundesvertrag) and upon the expulsion of 
the Jesuits. As the fanatics of Lucerne failedf to obey the diet, orders were 
given for federal action against the cantons of the Sonderbund. The federal 
army was mustered in and the experienced general Dufour of Geneva was 
placed at its head.<^ 

THE SONDERBUND WAR (1847 A.D.) 

Europe had followed with an attentive eye the events we have just related. 
Peoples were preoccupied with them, courts saw in them a source of serious 
anmety. All, taking the Vienna congress as their point of view, desired a 
federative, neutral, and peaceable Switzerland. From this point of view 
the cause of the Sonderbund seemed to them to have justice on its side. But 
everywhere, owing to diversified interests, the language differed. *^A fine 
country and a good people,'' said King Louis Philippe, but it is in a bad way 


great service.” Guizot nevertheless proposed to occupy himself in {Swiss 
affairs in a conference to be held at Paris or in London, but he was unsuc¬ 
cessful Once Austrian troops on the one hand, French on the other, drew 
near Switzerland, but they were speedily recalled to their cantonments. Met- 


and money, the other with lavishing encouragements on the seven cantons 
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Geneva diet, was charged to solicit Pius IX to recall the Jesuits from Lucerne, 
It was thought both m. London and Paris that the bes^ means of restoring 
peace to Switzerland was to take from the radicals their principal grievance 
and their flag. The holy father contented himself with letting tlie Swiss 
know that he would remain passive in the strife (passive se habere decrevU), 

Switzerland; under these circumstances, was persuaded tlmt the momen*/ 
had come frankly to declare to Europe her intention of bemg sole interpreter 
of her Pact of Alliance; to have done with the questions that agitated her; 
and to constitute herself on the basis of an enlarged and equitable democracy, 
which would soon see her the first on the road towards which all European 
peoples were proceeding. She knew the states which lavished advice on her 
to be tom by a revolutionary spirit and incapable of uniting against her in a 
common resolution. It was under the influence of this thought that Ochsen- 
bein opened the confederation diet on the 5th of July, 1847. 

Although only the son of a hotel keeper^ without instruction in the classics, 
but gifted with prompt and pleasing intelligence, he presented himself unem¬ 
barrassed before an assembly wherem the heads of the two parties dividing 
Switzerland were sitting, and at which the majority of ministers from foreign 
powers assisted. Frankness characterised his discourse. Foreseeing a 
European crisis—*'Our modem world,*’ said he, “rests on wonn-eaten 
columns, on institutions that have for support only the ]cowers of habii; 
and interests, a constmction that the slightest stoim wit. make a min. 
Well, this storm approaches; the colossus is cuite aware of it. He sleeps a 
dangerous sleep.” Descending from these heigits to questions of the moment, 
the president of the diet proclaimed the right of the majority, whom Switzer¬ 
land had always recognised. When this majority liad men declared, he 
courteously invited all the cantons to join with it. Callame, a NeuchAtel 
deputy, exposed in language firm and untouched by passion the gravity of 
events that had given place to a separate alliance, and demanded that they 
should leave those who had concluded it the time to convince themselves 
that it was no longer necessary. 

In reality, the vote of the majority meant a declaration of war. 'The 
diet adjourned so as to give the parties time either to unite or to finish their 
preparations for hostilities. It reassembled on the 18th of October. Two 
delegates, envoys of peace, were sent from each of the Sonderbund cantons, 
but they met virith scant welcome: one-half wanted war. 

Cohnd Dufour is mods Comimnder of the Army 

On the 29th of October the deputies from the seven cantons left Bern, 
and on the 4th of November it was d.ecided that the decree ordering the dissolu¬ 
tion of their alliance should be executed by arms. The diet put on foot fifty 
thousand men, and entmsted the command, with the rank of general, to 
Colonel Dufour, of Geneva. ^ No name in the army was more respected, none 
had more weimt. Dufour did not belong to either side. In sympathy ha was 
conservative, put was none the less a man of progress. He had been In the 
wars and published writings on military science, fruits of a long and wide 
experience. No chief knew as he did the canton militia, over whose mancm- 
yres he had for a nmnber of years presided in the camp at Thun, as chief 
instructor of the engineering corps. To these warlike qualities he united the 
virtues of a man of peace. He was occupied in the elaboration, on a plan 
he liad conceived, of the fine map of Switzerland which bears his name, when 
he was called to quit the pursuits of the irtudent for the field of battle. 
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comprehended the danger to his country. He clearly perceived his duty, 
and he thought only of accomplishing it. 

^ In accepting the first command he made what he considered necessary 
stipulations, demanding a sufficient number of troops and absolute power. 
All. this he obtained, though not without some resistance. He was given 
100^000 men and 260 field pieces. This army he distributed into seven 
^visions. !lh tho choice of superior officers, he exacted that he alone should 
judge of their capacity without any regard to political opinion; this was the 
way both to ,pt excellent officers and to prepare for whai) he considered to be 
his duty — tie quieting of hatreds after the struggle. In a short time there 
was no longer question of politics in the army. Addressing once his heads 
of divisionsy "I shall never depart,” he said, **from the laws of moderation 
and humanity. A stranger to political agitation and faithful to my military 
duties, I shall try to establish order and discipline in the federal troops, to 
make public and private property respected, to protect the Catholic religion 
in her ministers, her temples, and her religious establishments — in a word, 
to do everything to soften the inevitable evils of war. If violence be used, 
let it^not come from us. After fightinj^, spare the vanquished; however 
strong one may be, relieve the despair of t ae enemy: then we can congratulate 
ourselves after the fight on never having forgotten that it was between con¬ 
federates,” 

These instructions being made known, the general resolved to trust nothing 
to chance, and to make no offensive movement unless sure of the superiority 
of his forces; this he recognised as the surest way towards a speedy ending 
with the least bloodshed. Soon the confidence he inspired began to show 
itself. The city of BAie. long undecided, sent him excelent artulery. Neu- 
ch^tel and Appenzell alone continued to take no part in the war. The 
promptitude with which the army got under arms, well ordered, well clothed, 
and well equipped, astonished foreigners. The redivision of troops was 
necessitated by the situation. The country occupied by the Sonderbund 
formed tlrree distinct masses — Fribourg, the original cantons, and Valais. 
Dufour proposed to attack them separately, and to begin with Fribourg. 


Preparatiom of the Sonderbund 

The powers held exaggerated ideas of the Sonderbund forces. It could 
hardly ]Dut on foot more than thirty thousand regular troops. The Land- 
stum, ii} is true, meant a more considerable number of men, but not having 
received sufficient organisation could not be compared to the excellent reserves 
of the large cantons, and did not give the help expected of them. Far from 
one another, the separatist states could only with difficulty lend one another 
aid. The original cantons tried nevertheless to keep thek ways open by 
means of bolcmess in offensive actions. Even before the diet began its cam- 
Ipaign, the men of Uri seized the St, Gotthard passes (November 3rd); threw 
ithemselves across the Levantina, surprised three thousand Ticinese encamjped 
at Airolo, and drove them as far as the Moesa bridge. But arrived at this 
point, they found themselves face to face with Gnsons and Ticino militia, 
superior to them in number, who stopped their progress. The expedition 
had no other result than that of holding oack two thousand excellent soldiers 
from the places where decisive blows were to be struck. Another attempt, 
made from Lucerne, to penetrate into Catholic Aargau and to free Fribourg, 
by means of a diversion, had no better success. 


givmg them Lucerne as object. Ochsenbein's reserves went the Emme 
vaJley, ovCTComhm a lively resistance. The Burkhard and Donats divWona 
appr^^ the Emme and the Reuss between the hndjKis of Wolhusen 
and Gishkm, at the same time that colonels Zieder and Gmur at the head 
of some odd thousmida of men attacked Salis in Ka intrenched camps. Zieg- 
ler mastered me Gislikon bridje and the Honau defiles. Gmur, after having 
^v^ on his march the submission of Zug, scaled the heights of Meyers 
^ppd. Everythmg made for success. Victory was hotly disputed, but 
Iv tte end thrown back towards Immensee, whence 

tney fell back on Art and Goldau. Troops from the other cantons turned 


































44 THE HISTOEY OP SWITZEELAND 

(1874-*18®7 

rendum was introduced in its “facultetive” 

must be submitted to popular vote on the demand of th.rty 8wm 

electors or of eight cantons* If the revision of the federal consUtutioa is 
demanded by one of the two houses of the federal assembl;!^ or by fifty thou¬ 
sand Swiss citizens, the question of revision must be subnutted to a popular 
vote as also the iraft of the revised constitution - them proviBions, com 
tained already in the constitution of 1848, formiitg a specula of obligatory 
referendum.’’ It was supposed that this plan would 
sweeping changes, but as a matter of fact there have been (1874-1886) about 
one hundred and seven federal laws and resolutions passed by the aswmbly, 
of which nineteen were by the referendum submitted to popular vote, thirteen 
being reicctedi while six only were accepted —* the rest becoming law, as 
no referendum was demanded- There has been a ^ery steady opposition 
to all schemes aiming at increased centralisation. Hy w© constitutions of 
1848 and 1874 Switzerland has ceased to be a mere union of independent 
states joined by a treaty, and has become a single state witli a well-orgamied 

This^new constitution inclined rather to the Act of Mediation than to 
the system which prevailed before 1708. A status of "Swiss citizenship” 
was set up, closely joined to cantonal citizenship: a man settling m a canton 
not being his birthplace got cantonal citizenship alter two years, but was: 
excluded from all focal rights in the "commune” where he might reside. 
A federal or central government was set up, to which the cantons gave up 
a certain part of their sovereign rights, retaining the rest- The federal 
legislature (or assembly) was noade up of two houses •— the council of states 
(Stdnde Rat), composed of two deputies from each canton, whether small 
or great (forty-four in all), and the national council (Naii^ml Iiai)f made 
up of deputies (now 145 in number) elected for three years, in the proportion 
oi: one for eveiy twenty thousand souls or fraction over ten thousand, the 
electors being all Swiss citizens. The federal council or executive (Bufd0$rcd) 
consisted of seven members elected by the federal assembly; they are jointly 
responsible for all business, though for the sake of convenience there %re 
various departments, and their chairman is called the president of the con¬ 
federation. The federal judiciary (Bundesgmcht) is made up of eleven 
members elected by the federal assembly for three years; its jurisdiction h 
chiefly confined to civil cases, in which the confederation is a narty (If a 
canton, the federal council may refer the case to the federal triounal), but 
takes in also great political crimes — all constitutional questions, however, 
being reservec. for the federal assembly. A federal university and a poly¬ 
technic school were to be founded; the latter only has as yet been set up 
(1887) and is fixed at Zurich. All military caputulations were forbidden 
in the future. Every canton must treat Swiss citizens who belong to one 
of the Christian confessions like their own citizens, for the right of free wttle- 
ment is given to all such, though they acquired no rights in die " commune.” 
All Christians were guaranteed the exercise of their religion, but the Jesuits 
and similar religious orders were not to be received in miy canton. Qwmim, 
French, and Italian were recomised as national language. 

The constitution as a whole marked a great step forward; though very 
many rights were still reserved to the cantons, yet there was a fully organW 
central government. Almost the first act of the federal assemoly was to 
exercise the power given them of determining the home of the federal, authoit 
ties, and on November 28th, 1848. Bern was chosen, though Zurich still 
ranks as the first canton in the confederation. By this early settlement of 
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disputes Switzerland was protected from the general revolutionary move¬ 
ment of 184S. 

The federal constitution of 1848 set up a permanent federal executive, 
legislature, and tribunal, each and all quite distinct from and independent of 


of thmra that had prevailed from 1798 to 1803, and was an imitation of the 
political changes that had taken place in the cantonal constitutions after 
1830.* Both were victories of the centralist or radical party, and it was 
therefore but natural that this party should be called upon to undertake the 
federal government under the new constitution, a supremacy that it has kept 
ever since. To the centralists the council of states (two members from each 
canton, however large or small) has always been a stumbling-block, and they 
have mockingly nicicnamed it ^*the fifth wheel of the coach/* In the other 
house of the federal legislature, the national council (one member per twenty 
thousand, or fraction of over ten thousand of the entire population^ the 
radicals have always since its creation in 1848 had a majority. Hence, in the 
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ection. 

Further, none of the members of the federal executive can hold a seat in 
either house of the federal legislature, though they may appear and speak 
(but not vote) in either, while the federal council as such has not necessarily 
any common policy, and never expresses its views on the general situation 
(though it does as regards particular legislative and administrative measures) 
in anything resembling the '^speech from the throne*' in England. Thus 
it seems clear that the federal executive was intended by the federal con- 
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tne legislature, or a “ cabinet," even tnougn it nad the majority. Yet this 
rule of a single political party is just what has taken place. Between 1848 
and the end of 1899, thiniy-six federal councillors were elected (twenty-three 


speaking Switzerland, the canton of Vaud heading the list with seven). Now 
of these thirty-six two only were not radicals, viz, M. Ceresole (ISTO-TS) of 
Vaud, who was a Protestant liberal-conservative, and Herr Zemp (elected in 
1891), a Romanist conservative; yet the conservative minority is a large one, 
while the Romanists form about two-fifths of the population of Switzerland. 
But, despite this predominance of a single party in the federal council, no 
true cabinet system has come into existence in Switzerland, as members of 
the council do not resign even when their personal policy is condemned by a 




council from 1866 to 1891); in consequence of the rejection by the people 
of his railway policy, caused the greatest amazement and consternation in 
Switzerland. 

The chief political parties in the federal legWature are the right, or con¬ 
servatives (wlaether Romanists or Protestants;, the centre (now often called 





the people are really anti-radical, though occasionally led away by the ex|>eri- 
meats made recently in the domain of state socialism: they elect, inckxHl, a 
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of May, 1900) on a popular vote by a two to one majority. The preparation 
of the federal codes-iiaa oroffressed nuietlv. drafts beiner framed bv exDerts 


































































































































































































































































BEIEP REFEEENCE-LIST OE AUTHOEITIES BY CEAPTEES 

[The letter “ i» reserved for Kdilorlii^ Matter,] 

Chaptkr I. SwirzKRLAifD to THK FOUNDING or THE OoNrEDEHATiOH (earliest timei to 1201 A.]D.) 

^Strabo> John Wilson, Buiot^ of Smkerland (\n the **Ottblitiet Oyelo^ 

pffidia”).—<*B '^erdinand Keller, Frederic Trovon, MahitaiioM Imudrm,-^ 

/Victor Gross, i>cd ffELisJfijE Eeclus, The Laoiieirim OUim ^ SwiiMtrland 

(in Smithsonian Report for 1861).—'^G. 0. Montblius, Dfe Chronolome der rj<ththautm in 
Mittheilungm d$r Anihwologtachen Gmlkohaft in m‘«n. Voh XXX,JOHN Ltmuooii, 
Prehistoric -/T. €TVJ)En,JPfahlhaU’'J3ev^henmffAixMt,f1irMthn.t V, J^and, 1881— 

*Rudole Virchow, in letter prenxod to V* Grose, Iks Robert Munro, The 

Lake Dwellings of Murope,'-^^ A. Vieussehx, T^Eisioryof Btett- 

LER, Anna/fis.—® Johann von MOller, GmeMchie der Schwemrisohen MidgmGMenschaft,'^ 
j> Alexandre Daouet, Eistom de la Confidiraiion Suim, 


Chapter IL The Rise op The Swiss Confederation (1288-1402 a.d,) 

«E. A, Freeman, The Eistorical Geography of Mufom.^^sA. Rillikt, Xm Originm <l« J,# 
Confidiration Suisse*^*!. Bierauer, Gmmichie der Bchwemenstihen MidgemssemchafL-^^ 
fVi\ A, B. OooLiDQB, Mistory of Switzerland lu EmycUpmdia 0. Dandlirer, 

Eisioire du Peuple AS^uwe. — *J, VoN MijLLER, Geschtchie der Schnmzermhm 
sohaft. — I G. Meyer von Knonau, Die Sage von der Defreiung der Waldsidfte, iu Sumter 
Oefentliche Vortr^e,^”^ A. llvmn, Die Waldstdfte, UrLSmiz, Unkrmldm, von 

Radego, Capella memiiana. — « John of Winterthur, uhronikon Vilodurani in W, Oeclwli's 
Anfdnge der Schweizerischm Eidgenossenschap. —pW. Obciibll QmUmbuch tw Schtmimr 
Oeachichte.^<i A. Vikusseux, The Eiatory of Switzerland^^^rS, Wilson, JMsiory of Switzm 
land,-^*S. VcLLtEMiN, Eisioire de la Confidiration Suim, 


Chapter III. The Confederation at the Height op xti Power ( 1402*^1016 A,i»,) 

bW. A. B. CooLiDOE, SwitEorland, in Encydomdia «A. Vieuweux The 

Bistory of Switzerland. — Bistoire de la Oonfidiration 8uim*^*A, Baouet, 

Bistoire de la Oonfidiration Suisse. A, Morin, Pricis de I’ifisioifs,—S WlMON.—^ P, 
Terri, Storia di xftiwio.—^P.G uiociardini, Bisioria di Milam, 


Chapter IV. The Sixteenth and Seventeenth Centurw 

^'A. ViiusBEUx, The Biatory ofSmtzerlmd. —«J. K, L, GwsELER, CompinMwm of 
aatieal History, Wilson, Bistory of SwiiMerlmd.^^J, Strwiler, Grundriss der 
Schwemr-Oesohiohte. — / Magnenat, AMg4 de VBistoire de la Suime^’^ommm, Bkloire 
de la Conf4diraiion» 


Chapter V. The Kiohteenth Century 

s Johann Heinrich Daniel Z80hokkBjD«s Schweizerlandes GMohiohte. —« J, Wils 4 »n, 
Biatory of Switzerlmd.->~~^^ A. ytEmstvx, The Biatory of Switzerland, 0. DIndlwer, /Ii#- 
iory of Switzerland.—f A. Daouet, Bistoire de la Oonfidiration. o ll, Weim, (km 
eur teerilationa poHiiquea entre la ripubUque Erangaise it U corps B 4 h 4 Hqm (1708),li, 
Weiss, ie^yeiKes-uous, Suisses, le dmger amroohe.^*W. CoX«, A Mklory of the Mouse of 
Austria. — / Prosper MErim^k, MiUmges historiques UUiraires, 


Chapter VI. Switzerund Since 1700 

_ ¥ Switzerlaj^,-^ \y. MilLLER, Pditimhe Qmckkhk der mumtm 

—ti VuLLiEMiN, Histoirede la ConfediraUon Suisse.^ W. A* IX COOWBOEL arOel® OR 
SwitzerjRud iu Emydopmdia JBntanmca. 
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A GENEEAL BIBLIOGEAPHY OF SWISS HISTOEY 


BASED ON TXIK WOR2CB QUOTED, CITED, OE CONSULTED IN THE EREPAEATION OF 
T5IE FliESEN'l' WORK; WITH CRITICAL AN.> BIOOKAFHIOAL NOTES 

Adams, F. 0., and 0. D. Onnnlngham, The Swiss Confodexatlon, London, 1880.—Ah, J. 
3. vtm, Dio Bundesbriofo dor altorn Kidgenuaaon, Einsiedeln, 1891.—Alt, F. N. d6, Hiatoiro 
do la Suiaao, Fribourg*, 17i)l()-176i>, 10 vola. 

J^mnpuis JS'icholm, baron of Alt, the son of an ancient patrician family of Fri¬ 

bourg, Switi'.erlana, wa« born in 1089, and died m 1771. His history, which was admirably 
planned, would have poater value for the general student If much of the es;traneous matter 
and all the violent Catholic parlisansldp wrre eliminated, 

AmtUohe Sammlung der Alcton aus der Zeit dor Helvetisohen Republik, 2 vols., trans¬ 
lated by J. Stritskler, Born, 1880“1890, 4 vols. —- Amtlicho Sanmalung der dltem eidgeuds- 
fliohen Absohiedo 1246--1798, 1880-1M6, 8 vols. Keports of the old Federal diets, containing 
(.1 enormous amount of historical matter. •—Anaheim, Berner-Chronik, Bern, 1825-1888, 6 vols. 
—Ar:®, J. von, Geschichto von 8t. Gallen, 8t. GaUen, 1810, 2 vola,—AubignS, T. A. d*, Hia- 
toira tlniversello 1500-1001, Geneva, 1020, 8 vols, 

ThSotiore Agrima d'Auhig7i$, one of the most notable characters of the sixteenth century, 
was bom at St. Maury, near Pons, February 8th, 1550, of an old and noble family which 
had embraced the religion of the Calvinists. The young d*Aubign6 neglected none of the 
educational opportunities afforded him by his father, and at the ago of six w^as already able to 
read Latin, Greek and Hebrew. At thirteen ho escaped from the restraints of his tutor to take 
part in the siege of Orl&ns, After his father’s death he won reputation ns a warrior under 
the prince of Cond(5, and later entered the service of the king of Navarre. In the wars of 
Henry IV for the recovery of his kingdom, d’Aubignd further distinguislied himself; but ho 
was finally obliged by the enmity of the queen-mother to retire from the coxirt. During his 
exile h(j compoHod the history of his time, a work remarkable for its fearless frankness. The 
first two volum(‘8 w^ere printed without opposition; but the third was condemned on account 
of Its nuf-rciloHB criticisms. l)’Aubign6, however, caused it to bo printed, thereby incurring the 
burning of all three volumes ; the confiscation of all his goods, and the savage persecution of 
his later years, until his death at Gemsva, April 20, 1680. 

Bacbtold, J., and F. Vettw, Bibllotelc alterer Schrlftwerke der deutschen Schweia, Frauen- 
feld, 1882-1884, 5 vols. —Baker, T. G., The Model Republic, London, 1805.— Baebler, J. ff., 
Die alten eidgendssischon BOnde, Bt, Gall., 1848. — Baumgartner, G. J., Die Fchweiz in Ihren 
KAmpfen und Umgostaltungen, 1830-1850, Zurich, 1853-60, 4 vols. ; Krlabnissa auf dem Felde 
dar Politik, Schamiausen, 1844; Oeschichte Bpanions ssur Zeit der franzOsichen Revolution, 
Berlin, 1861; Geschlchte des Bchw'cix Frelstaats und Kantons Bt. Gallen, Zurich, 1808, 2 vols. 
— Berobtold, J,, Bistoiro du canton do Fribourg, Fribourg, 1841-1845. — Berthold, de (’on- 
stance, continuator of the Clironicon do sex ojtatibus mundi. — Bloohmann, C\ J., Heinrich 
PoHtaloz'/.i, Leiiwic, 1846. — Bloesoh, E., Rapport sur los aflPaireB communales Berne, 1851.— 
Blumer, J. J., Blaats- und Hechtsgt'senriften der Schweh. Demokratiea, Bt. Gallen, 1860-69, 
3 vols.; Handhuch des schwei'/. Bundosstaatarechts, Schalfhausen, ISVT’-ST, 18 vok, — 
BluntsohM, J, K.. Gescliichte des .schwtuj!. BundesrechtH, Stuttgart, 1876, 2 vok. ; Staats* 
und Rechtsgeschichtc dor Btadt und Landschaft Zurich, Zurich, 1838, 2 vok, — Bdhmer, J. F,, 
Regesta Karolorum, Frankfort, 1833. — Bonivard, F,, Iais (?hroniques de la Gen6v©, Geneva, 
1831, 2 vok* 

n. w. —von. xvn. a 
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Fraiifois Boiduard, to whorn we owe tlie vivid pictureH of tlusagitAtUmN wliicli luai'kodtlui 
beginning of tlie sixteenth century, was horn of Savoyard parontn, in at SoVHMtd. dt 

seventeen he became prior of St. 'Victor, a community of Bemalid inoa near (hmova. Uovolu 
tionist at heart, ho entenid into the struggle against the duko <>!’ Savoy, who in 151D luiprinoned 
him and confiscated his priory. Ho died in 1570, aged Hoveuty-Htwen yeara, after a troubled 
youih and a melancholy old age as mmsioner in the city wluiro he had once been a man of mark, 
lie left behind him the invaluuhle chronicle of his time, written half in Latin, half In the quaint 
French of his day, in a style at once rude and nalvo, familiar and vigorous, and brimming *vsith 
picturesque imagery and lively metaphor. 

Bonnechoae, E. de, Los K^formateurs avant la IWforme, Farls, 1800, 8rd edition, 3 vols. 
— Brandstetter, J. L., Reportoriuiu fiber die i^oit uml Sammelschrihen der Jahro 1813-tBfiO, 
Bfile. 1892. — Bmletln official du Diroctoiro llelvdtique, 8 voIb. •— BulUnger, IL, EeforiualionB. * 
geschichte, Frauenfeld, 1838-40, 3 vols, 

Ileiir^j Btillinger was born at Ihemgarton in 1504 and died at 55urich In W7fi After a 
preliminary course at Emmerich, his father having refUHOd him the tueans neocHsary to 
continue Ms education, he made money by singing in the stroote and In 1520 he rocomincmwd 
his studies at Cologne, with the idea of joining the community of the Chartreui. But Ids 
resolution and his religion ns well were changed by hb association with 7^wingli, whose doctrino 
he embraced and whose successor he bocamo. In addition to his history of the Eefomatlon 
and numerous theological writings ho edited the complete works of Zwingli. 

Burckhardt, Der Kirchenschatz des Mfinatera zu Baflcl, Mle, 1807, 

Oeesar,.!., De hello gallico.—Oasus S. GalU. By Ekkohard IV. Translated by 0. Moyer wm 
Krionau, Leipsic, 1878.—Ohambrier.F. do, Histoiro do Nouclultol ot Valangin Jusqn’h ravOmi- 
ment de k raaison de Prusse, NcachUtel, 1S40. 

Fr^dSric d& Chambrier, the real founder of the Academy of Nouohatol, was a man of 
wide culture and varied resources. In his Mstoire ho follows faithfully, century by outcry, 
the progress of the little but proud and independent pooplo of Nouchfit<d, handling his character 
analyses with skill and persisting in a style at onco simple and dignitlod, 

Ohau£Four-Kestn«r, Etudes sur les Reformateurs du XVI Hloclo. — Oherbullw. A., Ihs la 
Democratie en Suisse, Geneva, 1843. — Ohronique d'Bdllbach. — Ohronioa do Berna.-- 
Ohronique Anonym®— Ohtonlque des chanoines di HeuoMtil, htlchaud, IH30.Ohro- 
nik des Hans Prtind, Chur, 1875. — Colton, J. M., AnnalH of Bwltwu'knd, Now tork, lHb7. • « 
Oose, W., A History of the House of Austria, L<md<)n, 1807. «.-Or4tittean, J(dy J., HtHtoIro 
du Sondexbund, Paris, 1850, 2 vols, — Ourti, T., (Jeschlchte dor Hchwclzorkchen Volkiigo.Mote.- 
gebung, Zurich, 1885, 


Ba™t, A., Biographie de Guillimann, Frlhourg, 1843; Tjob haroim do Furoll, Lauaatmo, 
1878; Histoiro de k Confdd5ration Suisse, (him a, 1880, 2 vok. 

Alem)%der Daguet, Swiss hiHtorian and professor was Itorn at Fribourg. March 12, 1810, of 
a family of poor nobles. Since 1885 ho has ludd the chair of history and podagogv at tlm 
Academy of Neuchlitel. He has edited successively numomuH educational journalM anil flgurea 
among the authors of the pubiioatious of the Sooidtd do la Suinse ronuwde. In bk own country 
and abroad he has gained innumerable distinctions. Ho is the founder of loveml lifcomry ami 
histonoal societies, and the honoured member of many more. 

C., TJrs^hen und Vorspiel der Burpnderkriege, Zurich. 1878! (h^whlchto dor 
Schweiz, Zurich, I884r88, 8 vok.; A short history of Switzerland, translation by K, Saliaburi’. 
London, 1899. * 

Oh<M. pandmr. B^irn historian, was born at Btaffa, May 8,1849, Hi studlwl at Zurldi 
and Munich and in 1871 was called to the cbalr of history at the Fedar#«l Institute, 
n^ht, where he is still instructor. In 1887 he was named profeiwor extraordinary In Bwiw 
history at the University of Zurich, His history of Bwitzeriand has been trwmlafciHl into 
English. 

„ Dawson, W.H., Social Switzerland, Imndon, 1897.—Der Sohwataeiiaohe EepubUknner, 

^ 'Ir* fj^«w?hkhte dar MhwtlwrSehitt Eld- 

genossenschaft, Gotha, W87, 2 vols. —Bottain, B., La queation suiwe, ^dalrcksenienta hk- 

™ N., Instruction civique, Geneva and l^ausanM, 1885; Die Bchweix 

im 19ten Jahrhundert, Lausanne, 1899. 

foreign affairs for tlia Swiss Confederation, wai bom January 7, 
1B44. of a humble faimly of watchmakers. In 1864 he turned hk attention to pfdittea and 
S■ f % radical instrument, Xe Nahmal SuUm. During the deetionj of 1869 ho 

Hb^^m facile elocution and hk ardent 

iibemism. H® j"a8 in 1882 one of the negotiators of the Franco-Swis* treaty. Hla wrltlnga 
are dktmguis^d for clearness of presentation, beauty of style and subitantlineis of matter. 

H.. Eldg«Msa,nMLut, ArU. 18M. a «. 
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Rcliweizeriscljeiii Eld^nossenschaft, Lucerne, 1873.—Bscher, 11., Die Glaubensparteien in der 
EidgenosaenHcbaft, Frau^feld, 18^.—Ettorlin von Lnoeme, Petermann, Kronica ron der 
lOblicben Eydtgnoscbaft, mlo, 1607. 

Feiermann Etterlin^ captain of Lucemols in tbe wars of Burgundy, was tlao first to give 
to the world a veritable Swiss chronicle. A good deal of fiction is mixed with his facts, but 
we glean from hia writings many interesting details of the scenes in which he was an actor. 

Faaablnd, T., Geschichto von Schwyz, Schwyz, 1832-1838,6 vols. — Feddarsen, Geschichto 
der Schweizorischen xiegeneratioil, Zurich, 1867.—Fatsoherin, W., Die eidgenSsaischen 
Abachiede aus den Jahren 1814 his 1848.—Plala, F., Archives pour I’histoire de la R4forma- 
I tion ©n Suisse, 1868-69, 2 vols. —Flauiry, J., Pranc-Comtois et Suisse, Besan<;on, 1860. 

Jean Flmry^ professor of French literature at St. Petersburg, member of numerous 
societies of savants in France, England, and Russia, was born at vasteville, Feb, 14, 1816. 
He has p iblished a considerable quantity of political, literary, pedagogical, and other papers, 
besides numerous books on a variety of subjects. 

Fore!, F., Introduction de Regeste des documents dels Suisse romande, Lausanne, 1802. — 
Friwman, E. A., "The I^andagemeinde of 0ry and Appenzell,” in Mistory of FederoJ govern^ 
mcnf, London, 1863, —Froment, A., Acts et gestes mervoilleux de la cit^ de Geneve, 1648. 

Froment was a continuator of the chronicles of Bonivard and of Jeanne de Jussie. —Furrer 
P., Geschichto von Wallis, Bitten, 1860-1864, 4 vols. 

Gadiff©,* J. B. G. (fils) Geneve historique et archfiolo^que, Geneva, 1869-72, 2 vols. — 
Oalifife, J, A., (p6ro) Koticesgdn^alogiquos. — GauUiar, B. H. La Suisse en 1847, Geneva, 1848. — 
Gaulli«r,IIl. H. A., and Sohaub, C., La Suisse historique et plttoresque, Geneva, 1866-6,2 vols.; 
Les armoirios et les couleurs de la Conf^ddration et des cantons suisses, Geneva and BfUo, 1870. 

G^pke, Kirchengeschiohte der Schweiz, Bern, 185C-18G1, 2 vol8.-^ingins la Sarra, F. 
de Epiaodca dcs Guerres do Bourgogne, lAusanne, 1860,—Gisi, "W., Qucllonbuob znr Schwei- 
zeigesohichto, Borne, 1869.—Grandpierre, L., Mdmoires politiquos, Neuobfi,t©l, 1877.— 
Gelasar, H., Die zwei ersten Jabrhunderte dor Sohweizergeaohiohto, Bme, 1840; Dio zwei letzten 
Jahrhundorte der Schweizergeachichte, Aarau and Thun, 1838-39.—^©goi^uf Tours, His- 
toria Francorum.—Gmaaer, J. J., Schwoizerisch Heldenbuch, Basel 1624. — wote, G., Seven 
letters on the recent politics of Switzerland, London, 1847.—GuSrard, Polyptyque d^IrminoUf 
Paris, 1844, 2 vols. —GuUlimann d® Fribourg, F., De rebus helvetiorum, l69o. 

Frangois GwiWmann (or more properly Vuilleroaln), a distinguished savant, was born at 
Romont, a canton of Fribourg. He taught at Solothum, afterwards became professor of 
history at Fribourg and historiographer to the emperor Rudolf 11. His death is variously 
placed at 1612 and 1623. Besides numerous poems h© has left us valuable historical works. 

Gut, Der Oberfall in Nidwalden, Stanz, 1862. — Guy®, P. H,, Die Bchweiz in ihror 
politisehen Entwlckelung als F6derativ-Staat, Bonn, 1877. 

Haller, C. L. von, Geschichto der Wlrkungen und Polgen des Osterrelchischen Foldzugs 
in der Bchweiz, Wehnar, 1801; Histoire de la Rdforme protestante dans la Suisse occidentalo, 
Lausanne, 1828, ^ 

Charm Louis von MalUr^ grandson of the ^at Albert von Haller, was born at Bern in 
1768 and died at Solothurn May 17, 1864. In 1806 he was elected member of the two councils 
and was ejected from both in 1821 when it became known that he had embraced Catholicism. 
He sojourned for a time in France, but returned in 1880 to Solothum, where he died at an 
advanced age. 

Haller, 0. L. do, Holvotisohon Annalen.—Heer, J., Jahrbuoh dos Historie-Yoreins des 
Cantons Glarus ; Heft, 1806.—Hdgel, 0., Stadtohroniken, Leipsio, 1862-64,19 vols.; Scripbores 
rerum Gormanioarum, Munich, 1886. 

Charles Megel, an eminent German historian, son of the celebrated philosopher, was bom 
at Nuremburg June 7, 1818 ; since 1866 ho has been professor of history at the University of 
Erlangen. 

Helerll, J., Urgeschlchte der Schweiz, Bern, 1901, 

Jacque Meierli^ Swiss litterateur, was born October 11, 1858, at Herisan (Appenzell); he 
devoted nimself to pedagogy and has made the whole of the north of Europe the field of Ws 
researches. 

Henn®, A., Schwoizerchronkfc, 8t. Gallen, 1840. — Henno-am-Ehyn, 0., Geschichte von 
St. Gallen, 1863; Geschichte des Bchweizervolkes, Leipsic, 1806, S vok.--Hermann 1® 
Pari^tlqu® (monk of Reichenau), Chronicon de sex mtatibus mundi, Bdle, 1629. 

Ltermann of Meichenau, surnamed the Paralytic on account of a contraction of the limbs, 
was the son of a count of Wehringen, born in 1018. In spite of his physical affliction he was 
possessed of unusual intelligence, and he became at an early age the most learned man of bis 
day. He embraced the monastic life. Ho became abbot of Reicbenau, where he died in 1064. 
He continued his chronicle up to the day of his death, after which It was continued by Berthold 
de Constance. 

Herminijai'd, A. L., Corrcspondance des R6format©urs, BMe, 1546; Harlem, 1868.—' 
Heusler, A., Der Bauemkrieg von 1068, in der Landschaft Basel. (Bfile, 1864); Verfassungs- 
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gescliiclite der Stadt Basel, Blile, 1860, — Hidbor, B.| SclnvolzoriKclioisi UrkmidottjreiriHter, 
Bera, 1863-1B77, 3 vols. 

Basil Hidber, Swiss historian, born at Mols, November 28, 1817 ; professor <>f natural 
history at the University of Bern. 

Hilty, C., Vorlosungen Uber die Helvotik, Bern, 1878 ; Dio Buudos Vorfassung der 
schweisserischen Bidgenossenschaft, Btjrn, 1801. 

Charles Eilty, Swiss jurisconsult, born at Wordonberg, F(d>ruary 28, 1888 ; called in 1878 
to the chair of common (public) and fodoral law in the UnlverHity of Horn, 

Hifiely, J, J., Carfculairo do Hautcrest; sur Torigiuo oti Ic dfjvolopnmenfc doi llbortds don 


Waldstiitt, Uri, Schwyz, ct Unterwaldon, Bausanno, 1B81); lliHioiro du comto do Gruyibro, 
Lausanne, 1855.—Hodler, Gescbichte dcs Sweizervolkos, mmere Znit., —Herasog-, J., 

A., Das Keferendum in der Schweiz, Berlin, 1BB6. — Hottinger, J. J., Dwi Wloderorwnehon 
der wissenscbaftlicbon Bestrebungeu in dor Schweiz willirend dor MediationH luid UoHiaumtlonH« 
epoche; Vorlesungen hberdie deschichte des ITntorgangs dor idton KidgtUiOMHensoUail, Zurlob, 
1844: Vorlesurigen bber don Untergang dor HchweizeriBchen KidgmnwHonschaft, S^urich, 1866: 
Geschicht© der Eidgenossen, Zurich, 1825-1837, 3 vols. 

Johann Jacob Ilottinger, born in 1783, professor of Ow^ek at Zurich, muni not bo con- 
founded with Jean Jacques Hottingor, also a profeasor at Zurich, who died in 1H19, 

Hug, L., and Stead, P. Tim story of Switzerland, Now York, 1800, U. von, 

<Euvres compldtea, Berlin, 1823-1825, G vols. ^ 

(BourcardLeu)Die Jesuitonin Luzern.—latrla, Dora d’, Switzorknu, Londom 

1858, 3 vols. 


Jahn, H. A., Chronik des Cantons Bern, Bern, 1857; Der IwdtiHche AUerthum ihv Schweiz. 
Bern, 1860. 

Eenry Albert Jahn, Swiss historian and archteologist, profoHfior at Horn, formerly soer* iry 
of the department of the interior, was born at Bern, October 9, 1811. 

Jonannes Vitodurani, Ohronicou, Zurich, 1856.—Joviiis, F„ Hlstoriw sui l,em|)ori 4 i, HAh^ 
1567, 2 vols.—JuUieii, Histoiro do Gonovo, 1865.—Jussi©, Jt-auno do, Ltwaui <li 5 :UviuiMino. 
1605. 

A religious abbess of the convent of St. Claire, whence ahe was driv<m In tf>r>, together 
with the other membors of the conuuunlty, to setde refuge at AniuH’.y, when^ ahe later beeamo 
abbess. She has pictured for us in all its crudity the couUict of jxqmlar paHslous hi the most 
primitive style, and in language, which is in itself an Imhsx to tln^ comedy, the tragedy, and the 
overwhelmingly gross superstition of her day and generation. 

Juatinger, C., Bernerchronik, l^rn, 1871. 


SeUer, A. 


Die Ivirohlich politlschen Fragon bcl dor Kidg. Buiulesnjvklon von 1H71 

'ip/\Ti41r' 104^*1 iiv«ilUkY / It*. I1. . .1 j . . wiwai. 


Klingenbargesr, Chronik, Gotha, 1861.—K&nigshofan, J. von, (bronique helvetique. - Ednka. 
hovan, von Strasbourg, J. T., Chronlcma latinum, Btranburg, 1678* 

Jacqnea Tmnger Xbnigshoven, better known under tho name of Twinger, a cembmted 
chronicler of the 14th century, was born at Btrasburg in 1M6, of ric,h and iulluentlal narenla. 
At the age of thirty-six he changed Ms condition of citiMm for the coolesiautlcal utaio and died 
in 1420, aged seven^-four years. 

Kopp, J B., tJrkunden zut Geachlchto der Bidgendasisohen Bunde, 1835; GtwchkdHe dor 
Eidgenassischen Bunde, Loipsic and Berlin, 1844-52, 11 vols. 

Laharpe, P. a, Mfimoires, ^ni, 1804. — Idabanau. T. von, Blloke In die tiowdilchto 
Engelbergs 1^; Dm Sch acht bel Semmeh, Luzern, 1886; Indleateur do PhlHtoIro 
1876; Die Kck© von Zuricbj Stanz., 1876.—Lavater, J. G., I.*<dter to tbo French Directory* 
London, 1799.— Liltolf, Die Glaubensboten dor Bohwalz, Luzern, 1871. 

MalUL J., Considdrations sur la Kdvolution, BruBsels, 1798. — Mallet-Dupan, J., M4in* 
oirss hxstoriqnes et litteraires, Geneva, 1779-1783, 5 voW.-kalli!t, 1\ li, IItet<dre km Bulw« 
ou Helvetiena, Geneva, 1803, 4 vols. 

able for the number of great men it has produced. He held tlse wwltion of profewor of hlitory 

*** academies of Upwaa, Lyoiw, CmmiI, and the 

Celfcic^Aoademy, He died of a paralytic stroke in the city of his birth, February 8, IHIJT. 

Helvdtique, Neuchattd, iHOCk-WCfttile, 4 A., Moimmento 

mili^irt des SuisfeTton^ ^ vols,—May A© HomaLumotlw, K.* Hktoire 

^<-^1 in 1784, and became known to the world chiefly 

1 -i k ^ somewhat modioorc produotkm m a literary work* 

oont^s important facts not to be found elsewhere. ^ 

Republic, New York, lML-M4molr#i ©t 
buissc romanda, Lausanne.-M©y©if toju Knmm, 
Gerold, Bldg, Abachiede; St. Gallische GeschiohtsquoUon, St (M, 1870-81, 5 volt j Die 
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von der Befreiimg* der Waldstiltte, Mlo, 1873.—Me^er, H., Die Donare und Bractealen in 
dot _ Sellweiz, Zuricli, 1858-60; Gesclviclite der XI® und XXI® Lep;ion, Mittlieihingon de 
Ztlricli, Zurich, 1853. — Meyer, J., OoBchichte des Bcliweiz, llundesrechta, Zurich, 1840-1852, 
^ vols.—Meyer vo^ Knonau, Ludwig, Handbuch der GescUicht© dor achweizerischen Eid- 
goiiosBeuBchaft, Zurich, 1843, 3 vols. 

Louis Meyer vo?^ /{nonau was born at Zurich Repteraber 12, 1769. He studied hist(»rj, 
law, and philology at Hallo, whore he became an ardent disciple of Professor Wolf, He filled 
va’fciouH diplomatic oliices with firmness and intcHigenco, retired to private life in 1889, and died 
Septomber 0, 1841. Ills history of ho confederation is one of the most accurate and complete 
at the disposition of the student. His son, Gnrold, born March 2, 1804, followed in his father's 
, footsteps and devoted himself to public life. The government confided to his care the 
archives of Zurich and charged him with the publication of tho documents of tho federal diet. 
Ho died November 1, 1858. 

Miles, II., Chronik, St. Gall, 1902. — Mohr, T. von, Die Eegesteu der Benedictiner-Abtoi 
Einsiodeln, Chur., 1848.—Mommsen, T., KOmische Geschkdite, Berlin, 1885, 5 void.; Insorip- 
tiones Contederationis holveticm, Mitt. d. antiq. Ges., Zurich, vols. 10 and 16. 

Theodor Moniviun, an eminent historian, was horn N'<v. ;ji0, 1817, at Garding, Schleswig, of 
a Danish family. Ho was displaced in 1852 from the eliair of law at Loipsic lor partisanship 
in political camts, but was immediately called to that of the University of Zurich. During tho 
Franco-Prussia 11 War ho was among the bittenjst enemies of France. 

Momiard, C., HLstoire do la Conftid(?ratiion suisse, Zurich, 1847-1853, 6 vols. 

Charles jdonimrd was born in 1790, and died at Bonn in 1865. His chief labour waa tho 
continuation of the history of Switzerland by J. von Mtiller. His classic style is apt to strike iis 
of to-day a" too stilteti, but it is easily overlooked in tho appreciation duo to his solid merit, hia 
.simple modesty, his generous and liberal spirit, 

Moor, Theodore, Historisch-ohronologisobcr Wegwoiser Chur., 1873; Wogweiaer durch 
<la CurraticTi, 1873.—Morel, G., M^moires ct doouraouts de la Soc. d’histoiro do la Suihso 
romando; Die Begesten dor Bonodiotiner-Abtei Einsiedoln. —* Morell, 0., Die holvetische 
Gesellsohaft.—Morin, A., PrtScla de V histoiro politique d© la Suisse, Geneva and Paris, 
1856-75. —MiHler, J. von, Der Geist der Ahnen oder die Einheitsbestrebungen in der Schweiz 
vor dor helvetischen Revohition, Zurich, 1874; Oeschichte der schweizerischen Eulgenossen- 
achaft, 1841-1847, 7 vols.; Indicatourd’antiqxiitdasuisseB, 1875; SchweissergOBchichte, Lausanne, 
1795-1801, 11 vols.; Dor Geachichten Schweizeriwcher Eidgenossenschaft, Liepsic and Zurich, 
1805-16, 5 vols. — MflUer-Priedborg, SchweiKcrische Annalen, 1880, 6 vols. — Muralt, C., 
Schweisaergeschlchte mit durchganziger Quellenangabo, Bern, 1885. 

Nayler, F, H., History of Holvotla, I/xndon, 1801, 2 vols. — Niaard, M., !lfitudes but la 
renaissance, Paris, 1855, —- Nusoheler, A., Dio Biechenhiluser in dor Schweia, Zurich, 1866. 

Oohs, Geschichte der Stadt und Landschaft Basel, Bale, 1790-1829, 8 vols. — Oohsenbein, 
Die Kriegsgrtlnd© und Kriegsbilder des Burgunderkrle«a, 1876.—O©, Die AnfEnge der 
flchweii uiswen Eldgenoasenachaft, Zurich, 184)1, —Oeohall, W., Lehrbuch fttr den Geachichts- 
unterricht, Zurich, 1886; Quellenbuch mx Schwelzergeschichte, Zurich, 1886 ; Die AnfEnge 
dor schweiaserlBchen Eidgenossenschaft, Zurich, 1891. 

William Oechsl% born October 6, 1861, at Elesbach, was destined by his family to the 
ministry; but he deserted theology for history, and after exhaustive study at Heidelberg, 
Berlin, and Paris, he was called lu 1887 to the professorship of Swiss history tn the Zurich 
Polytochnical Institute. 

Orellii A. von, Das Staatsrecht dor schweizerischen Eidgenossenschaft, Fribourg, 1886. 

Piorrefleur, P. de, Mfimoires. 

The Memoirs of J^erre de Kerr&flmr^ grand banneret of Orbe, present an accurate picture 
of tbe progroBB of the Reformation. Modestly and without recrimination, though himself an 
ardent Catholic, he endeavours accurately to reproduce day by day the scenes which pass before 
his ©yes — truth without passion, simplicity without grossness his chief object. Moderation is 




ately, tbe original chronicle Ixnving been lost, we are obliged to content ourselves with exttacts. 

FeyasoneL C. C., de, Discours sur Palliance de la France avec les Suisses et les Grisons, 
Paris, 1790.—C., Sainmhmg Meiner Schriften, Zurich, 1866. — Fkltheinier, W., 
Historia belli Suitensls sive Helveticl, Tigurl, 1736.—Plaata, P. C. von, Dl© Schwelas in Ihrer 
Entwicklung zum Einheitsstaate. —S^umkofor, Geschichte des Thurgaus, Bisohoffaell, 1880. — 
Fury, 8, de, Chronique dos chonolnes de Neuchatel, NeuchEtel, 1889. 

Rahn, J. N., Geschichte der hlldenden Kllnste la der Schweiss, Zurich, 1876. “lUmbert, 
E., Les Alps suisses, Geneva, 1875. 

Eugem Eamhert, bom in 1880, first turned his studies in the direction of theology, but at 
twenty-four he was appointed to tho chair of French literature at I,ausanne, which he 
occupied until the Confederation called him to the Polytechnical School. His sojourn at 
Zurich lasted twenty-one years, when, in 1881, he returned to his own canton. He was not 
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long, liowever, to breatlie liia native air, liis laborious career being suddenly cut short in 1886. 
His works are numerous and varied, but all are remarkable for great power, authority, and 
calm. 

Eauchenstein, H., Der Feldzug Caesars gegen die Helvetier, Zurich, 1882. — Relatio 
Ooufiictus Laupensis. — Reportoiium der Abschiede der EidgenCssischen Tagsatzungen, 
1803-1848, 3 vols. (Additional reports of the old federal diets). — RiUiet, A., Les Origines de 
la Confederation suisse, Geneva, 18t>8. — Rochholz, EidgenSssischo Liedercbroulk, Bern, 1835. 
— Rod^ E. von, Die Feldzuge der Schweizer gegen Karl den Kilbnen, Gescliichte des beiu- 
ischen Kriegswesens, Schaffhausen, 1843-1844, 2 vols. —Rcget, Amdd^e, Les Bui.saen otGendvo, 
Geneva, 1804; Histoiredu peuple de Geneve, Geneva, 1870-83, 7 vols. — RosaeljV., Histoiro 
litxeraire de la Suisse romande, Bern, 1887-91, 2 vols, — RoverSa, F. de, Mdmoirew, Born.— , 
Euchat, A., Histoire de la Reformation eii Suisse, Lausanne, 1727-28, 

Ahraliam Buchat, the father of Swiss (French) history, was born in 1678 of a peasant 
family. Educated in Germany and Holland, be returned to Switzerland to become pr^^fessor of 
bi.story at the University of Lausanne. The ffistoire de la Beformation en JSuuse was but a 
part of a projected general history of Switzerland W'hich was never completed. Iluchat says 
of his labours: “'1 have been tempted nine times to give up the enterprise and live in peace; 
but the desire to serve my country has ever reinvested me with courage. I seek not glory, 
but truth and the public good. I have always endeavoured to write as though some day I were 
to be called to account for the products of my pen.” 


Samen, Livre blanc do Sarnen, in Les Origines do la Confederation suisso, by A. Rilliet, 
Genova, 1868. — SchiUiiig, D. (the younger), Luzerner Chronik, Luzern, 1862. Sohrelber, H. 
Loriti Glareauus, Fribourg, 1878.—Schuler, M,, Geschkbte des Landes Glama; Tbaten und 
Sitten der Eidgenossen, Zurich, 1856, 7 vols.—Secrelan, B., (ialdrio suisse, Biographies Na- 
tionales, Lausanne, 1874. — Soahausenj R., Schweizer Politik wiihrend des dreiasigjdhrigeu 
Krieges, Halle, 1882. — Segeaser, P. von, Eidgendssiche Abschiede, Stmits und Rechtsgoachknto 
von Luzern, Lucerne, 1839-1856, 17 vols.— Simmler, Vom Regiment der IdbUchen Eidgen- 
ossenschaft, Zurich, 1576. —Steiger, R. de. Coup d’ooil ^ndral sur Phiatoire milltaire des Suls- 
ses, Lausanne, 1869.—Stolnauer, Geschichte des Freistaatos Schwyz, EinHiedoln, 1861.'— 
Stettler, M., Annales oder Beachreibung der vornehmeten GoBchichton, Beni, 1626, 2 vols.— 
Studer, H., TiU-Eulenspiegel im L«ande des Toll, Zurich, 1900,—SfarioWerj J., Lelirbuch dor 
Schweizergeschichte, Zurich, 1874, Aktensammlung dor helvetiachen Republik, Frauenfeld, 
1899; Die Quellen zur Reformationsgeschichto, 1884. — Stumpf, Swiss Chronicle, Zurich, 
1547. 

Tageblatt der Gksetze und Dekrete der gesetegeheuden Rltlie der Helvetiaohen Re- 
publik, Bern, 1800, 6 vols. —TiUier, J, A. von, Geschichte der Eidgenossen with rend der 
Zeit des sogeheissenen Fortschrifts, Bern, 1853-1855, 8 vole.; Geschichte der Eldgenossenschaft 
wahrend der sogenannten Restaurationsepoche, Zurich, 1848-1850, S vols.: Geschichte der Eid- 
genossen wfihrend der Herrschnft der Vermittlungsakte, Zurich, 1845-1846, 2 vole.; Ge/..chicbte 
des Preistaates Bom, Bern, 1838-1839, 6 vols.; Geschichte dor helvetischen Bepublik, Bern, 
1843, 8 vols.—Taohudi, A., Chronicon Helveticum, Basel, 1784-1736, 2 vols. 

The most complete of the early Swiss chronicles and the basis of MhllerV hiatory. 

Vaucher, P., Esquisses d’hlstoire Suisse, liEusanne, 1883. — Vleusseuac, A., History of 
Switzerland, London, 1846.—Vincent, J. M., State and Federal Government of Switzerland, 
Baltimore, 1891. —Vbcher, W., Geschichte det SchwJlbischen Stitdtebhnde, G5tingen, 1861. 
—Vita S. Gain, Translated by A. Potthast in Die Geschichtschrolber der deutschen vorzelt, 
Vol. 1, Berlin, 1857.—Vdgeli, Vaterlandische Geschichte, Zurich, 1872.—Vogalin, A. and 
Rsoher, Geschichte der schweizerischen Eidgenossenachaft, Zurich, 1854, 4 vols.—VulE®- 
min, L., Histoire dela Confederation suisae, Lausanne, 1875-1876, 3 vole. 

Loitis Vulliemin, was the founder of the SocUti d'liietoire de la Buum romande, together 
with Felix Chavannes the poet and F. de G ingins the historian. Imaginativ©, ardent, patriotic, 
variously gifted, Vulliemin devoted all his talent to his country’s use, and merits the eternal 
gratitude of Switzerland. 

Wattenwyl Geschichte der Stadtund Landschaft Bern, Schallhausen, 1867-1872, 2 vols. —' 
Weldmann, Father, Geschichte der Landschaft St. Qallen, St. Gall, IW.—WildjK., Auszhge 
au.<j handschriftlichen chroniken und ana deu Rathsprotokollen der Stadt und RepuHik St, Gab 
len, St. Gall, 1847. — Wilson, J,, History of Switzerland, London, 1832. — Wlntherthur, Morf 
de, Dittos Paedagogium, Heft, 1878.—Wirth, Btatistlk der Schweiz, Zurich, 1871-75, 8 vole. 
—Wittekind, (monk of Corvey) Chronique. — Wyss, G. von, Geschichte der Historiogmphie 
in der Schweiz, Zurich 1895. — Indicateur d’histoire de ^leure, Solothum, 1866. 

J. G. von Wysa, Swiss historian, bom at Zurich March Slat, 1816, is the son of the burgo¬ 
master David von Wyss. He was appointed president of the Soeiid d^kistoire autm in 1^, 
and is universally recognised as among the most learned of the historians of the century. 
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Zellweger, J, K., Gescliiclito des AppenzelUaclien Volkes, Trogen, 1830 ; CUronalogiBclHi 
Uebersiclit der Schweizergescluchte, Zuricli, 1887 ; GescbicUto der diplomatiscliea verlittltniHHO 
der Schweiz mil Frankrelcb, Bern, 1848.—Zschokke, J. H., Histoire do la Intto dca enntoriB 
dSmocratiquea, Geneva, and Paris 1823; History of the Invasion of Switzerland by the French, 
translated by J. Aiken, London, 1803. 



A CHEONOLOGICAL SUMMAEY OF THE HXSTOEY OF 

SWITZEELAND 


Before the Koman Conquest 

Before .1000 n.c. (Stone Acc.) I’lio liiko-dn'ellers, the earliest people of which trueea remain 
in what is now vSw itzoiland, live in primitive Imtd built on piles in the shallow 
waters of various lakes. Th(‘y do not know the use of metalj use stone axe-hcads, 
fixed in stag's horn and uoocl hafts, flint arrow-heads, etc. 

3000-1000 n.c. (Bronze Age.) The lakemcn learn to manipulate metal; advance in skill and 
mental culture; make artistically shaped bronze apear-heads, swords, etc. 

1000'10C> n.c. (Iron Ago.) Tlio lakemcn aubstitute iron for bronze and achieve greater 
beauty and pcrh'ction of workmanship. Their weapons and implements become 
gradually idontioal with those of historic times. In their later days they come into 
coniact with Gauls and Romans. 

107 n.c. The Helvetians, one of the chief of the tribes then inhabiting Bwii 'criancl, led by 
the clan of the Tignrini and under command of their chief Diviko, ji.incd the 
Cuiibri and Teutoni'S in a raid into southern Gaul. The allies defeat G'V Romans, 
under the coiibul Lueina Cassius, at Agen, and o\errun Gaul. 

10: n.c. The baibaiians are defeated hy the Homans under the eousui Marins near Aqunj 
Sextia' ar.d one elan of the Helvetians, that of the Toygeni, is annihilated. 

101 K.c. Another division of the invading barbarianb is ciit to piocos by the forces of 
Marius .and his collcagu.^ Catullus, near Heicviii. The Helvetian elan of the Tigurini 
alone escapes. 

GO u.c. Tlie Helvetians prepare for a second migration into Gaul. A pow'orful ohiif. Orge- 
torix, I'roiiiises to secure free pas.sage through the lands of the Allobrogcs and 
-'Bdui. He -laensial of treason and dies, hy suicide or nuirdei*. 

6S u.c. The Helvetians, .-o coinpanit d by the Buii and neighboring tribes, begin the march. 
Julius Ca'bar ciieeks the Helvetians at the Rhone, and destroys the Tigurini at 
the Aral' (yaGiie). At Bibracto Caisar defeats (ho Helvetians. Their remnants 
return home. 


Under Roman Dominion 

57 n.c. CtTsav's lieutenant, Sergius Galba, subdues the Helvetian Yeragri and Seduni. 

Hehetia i . made a Roman province. 

52 B.c. The Hchctiims take part in the revolt of Vercingetorix. 

43 u.c. Romans settle nt yoviodimum (Nyon) and in various other parts of Helvetia. 

27 B.C. Helvetia is made part of Belgica, one of the provinces of Gaul, and comes more 
direetly under Roman control. 

15 B.c. Rha'tia (the Orisons) is subjugated by armies under Drusus and Tiberius Nero 
and made a Roman province. 

A.D. 00 Aldus Cieeitm lays waste Helvetia and mas.sacres large numbers of tho inhabitants. 
Claudius (’orius, a Helvetian deputy, by hia eloquence saves the people from com¬ 
plete de,struct ion. Aventieum (Avonches) becomes a Roman city of importance. 
Roman civilisation makes much progress in Helvetia, espocially in tho western por¬ 
tion. Under the Romans military roads and fortresses aro built. 


From tub German Invasions THROuan the Carlovingians 

Hordes of Alamanni devastate Switzerland. They partially destroy Aventieum. 
Christianity makes some converts in Switzerland. 

Alamanni again overrun Switzerland. 

The Alamanni conquer eastern Switzerland. 

The Burgundians march toivard the Rhine and approach Switzerland. 

The Burgundians settle in >vestem Switzerland, receiving “Sahaudia” (Savoy) from 
the Romans. 
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496 The Franlts subjugate the Alamanui, acquiring eastern Switzerland. 

493 The Geths conquer Ehcetia, 

500 King Gondebaud ‘rules in Burgundy. His laws become part of Swiss institutions. 

524 The Franks, under Clodomir, capture Genova. 

534 The Franks subjugate the Burgundians, bringing western Switzerland into their 
power. 

530 Ehffitia is ^ven ,up to the Franks by the Goths. 

570 The Langobardi invade southern Switzerland. 

574 The Frankish I.ing Gontra:. checks the incursions of the Langobardi. 

610 The Cnldee monks, led by Columbanus and Gallns, spread Christianity in Switzer¬ 
land. 

687 The Carlovingians begin their rule over the Franks. They foster religious establish¬ 
ments ir Switzerland. 

768 Charlemag^. ascends the Frankish throne. Ho gives an impetus to religion, educa¬ 
tion, and industry in Switzerland; founds sehools and churchos and imtrcaHes their 
wealth. 

774 The Franks gain possession of the Italian valleys of Switzerland till then held by 
the Langobardi. 

813 By the Treaty of Verdum western or Burgundian Switzerland falls to Lothair, ea«tem 
or German Switzerland (Alarnannia) with Ehtotia to Ludwig the German. Feudal¬ 
ism is becoming well established in Switzerland. The church owns largo estates 
and the bishops are powerful. Arts and sciences progress in the monastorics of 
St. Gall, Eeichenau, and PfUfTers. 

'853 Ludwig the German founds the Fraumtinater at Zurich. 


TrMK OF BunauNDiAit and At amannian EtrLEUS 

888 Eudolf I is crowned king of Upper Burgundy and begins to rule over western 
Switzerland, 

917 Count Hurkhard of Ehoctia is made duke of Alarnannia (Suabia). He rules over 
eaatem Switzerland. 

919 Burkhard I, duke of Alarnannia, defeats Rudolf IT of Upper Burgundy at Winterthur. 

020 Alarnannia is formally incorporated with Gennany. Kastern Switzerland thus Ixs* 
conies a part of Germany. 

922 Eudolf II of Upper Burgundy marries Burklminrs daughter Bertha who brings to 
Burgundy the upper Aargau- 

930 Eudolf II acquires Arelat (Cisjurano Burgundy) as the result of a raid into Italy 
with Hugo of Provence. Thus the kingdom of Burgundy is reunited and Switzer¬ 
land, as an important part of this kingdom, attains proniincmee. 

937 Eudolf II of Burgundy dies. Good Queen Bertha, his widow, rules henefleently at 
regent for her eon Conrad. 

940 Conrad is placed under the guardianship of Otto I of Germany, Beginning of Ger¬ 
man influence in western Switzerland. 

950 Conrad defeats the Hungarians that invade Sw’iizorland. 

902 Queen Bertha founds a religious house at Payerne. (Traditional.) 

000 Ekkehard II of St. Gall, the most famous man of learning of his time, dies, 

002 The serf*; rise against the nobles of Aargau and Thnrguu. 

993 Eudolf III of Burgundy, Switzerland is turned over more and more to the <flergy 
and the great noble 

1016 Eudolf HI abdicates in lavor of Henry IT of Germany. Henry is opposed by the nobles 
of Burgundy in several battles in Switzerland. 

1022 The distinguished scholar Notker HI of St. Gall dies. 


From the Union of SwxTZEutiAND the German Kmrkrorb to the FotmntfKi 

OF THU Swiss Confederation 

1032 Conrad 11 of Gennany defeats the Burgundiansi at IVTorat and NeueliAlel. 

1033 He is crowned king of Burgundy and thna adds western Kwilzerland to (termnny, 

1033 Burgundy, Alarnannia, and Khirtia fall to Henry Hf. All Switzerland in herei>y to- 

united as part of Germany. Si. Gull is a leader in learning. The ahbeyH of Zurich, 
Eheinaii, and Einsiedeln and the binhoprics of Coire, G(mHtanee, and Halo attain 
great eniinciiee. 

1045 Henry HI of Germany by assuming the crown of lAunhardy smirci powe«sion of all 
the territories of Switzerland nut already within IUh dotninionH (Italian Switzer¬ 
land). He is fr(:(iuently at Bale and Solothurn. He holds imperial dietM at Zurich 
and lavishes gifts on her religious bjinulationa, 
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1057 Paidolf of Kheinfelden begins his rule as duke of Alaniannia and governor of Bur- 
gund 7 , thus controlling all Switzerland. 

1077 Eudolf is elected king by' the opponents of Plerxry IV. Switzerland is drawn into the 
struggle between Henry IV and I’oiwa Gregory VI1. 

1080 Rudolf is slain and his army defeated at ’Mersburg. The GueU-Z5lhringen faction 
W'ars against F'rederick of Hohenstaufen for the possession of Alaniannia. Many 
monasteries, castles, and towns are destroyed in Switzerland. 

1090 Berth old 11 of Ziihringen inherits the possessions of the Rheinfeldcns in Switzerland. 

1097 Beitiiohl II surrenders his claims to the dukedom v)f Alamann^a. He receives as 
rceonipensc the imperial bailiwick of Zurich, and is made duke of that portion of 
Ahimannia lying in what is now Switzeiland. 

1114 The people of Schwyz resist the encroachments of the monks of Einsicdeln. Henry V 
decides in favour of Einsicdeln. 

1127 Conrad of Zahringen is created rector of Burgundy by the emperor Lothair.« Most 
of the ten-itories comprising modern Switzerland are now under the nilc of the house 
of Ziihiingon. This family governs benevolently throughout the century. 

1140 Arnold of Brescia finds asylum at Zurich. 

1144 In the quarrel of Ein.sicdeln and Schwyz, Conrad III decides in favour of Einsicdeln. 

114G Bernard of Chiirvaux preaches the crusade at Zurich. Many Swiss join the crusade. 

1152 The Waldstiltte are placed under an interdict by the bishop of Constance. 

1173 By inheritance of the possessions of the house of Lenzburg in Aargnu and in the forest 
states the house of Hapsburg gains in wealth and power. 

1177 Berthold IV of Ziihringcn founds the free city of Fribourg. 

1180 Berthold V. succeeds. He develops the policy of walling in strong cities to offset the 
power of the nobles. He fortifies Burgdorf, Moudon, Yverdon, Laupen, and ScliaiT- 
hausen. 

1190 Berthold V defeats the rebellious nobles at Avenchca and in the Grindelwald. 

1191 Berthold V founds the city of Bern. 

1209 Franciscan monks begin to enter Switzerland. 

1211 Berthold V is defeated by Count Thomas of Savoy, who seizes Moudon. 

1215 Dominicans begin to enter Switzerland. 

1213 Berthold V dies childless. With him the house of Zilhringen and the rectorato of 
Burgundy ends. Switzerland reverts to Germany. Berni Solothurn, Zurich, and 
other towns become immediately dependent on the emperor, and gain in freedom. 
Many nobles become subject to the empire alone and increase in power. The 
hoiiyes of Savoy, Kyburg (inheritors of the lands of the Zilhringens), and'IIabB- 
burg become most prominent. Religious orders nourish. 

1231 Tlie people of Uri obtain their first charter from King Henry, which nominally places 
them directly under the empire. 

1240 The community of Schwyz is gdven a charter from the empire by Frederick II. Savoy 
extends her dominion to include Vaud and other portions of Southern Switzerlaid. ' 

1245-1250 The people of Switzerland take sides in the struggle between Guelfs and Ghibel- 
lines. Risings occur in the Waldstiltte against the house of Habsburg which has 
gained authority in middle and eastern Switzerland. The expulMion of oppreBsivc 
bailiffs (referred to this period by modern investigators from its former position 
in 1307-08). 

1250 Lucerne enters into alliance with Schwyz and Obwalden. 

1264 The antiqua confederatio, the earliest league of the Waldstiltte, is formed (uncer¬ 
tain date). 

1255 Pierre of Savoy is acknowledged suzerain of Bern; later of Morat and Bale. 

1264 Pierre of Savoy is acknowledged suzerain of Geneva. The greatness of the house 
of Habsburg is founded through the inheritance of the possessions of the Kyburga. 

1206 Zurich with the aid of Rudolf of H'ababurg defeats Ulrich of Regensburg. Rudolf 

gains in influence with several Swiss towns. 

1207 Pierre of Savoy defeats an army sent against him by Rudolf of Habsburg at LOwen- 

burg. Peace betw'een Habsburg and Savoy. 

1273 Rudolf of Habsburg besieges Bale. He is chosen emperor of Germany. Bale submits, 
Rudolf inherits the possessions of his cousins in tlie Waldstiltte. 

1275 Rudolf of Habsburg is consecrated emp(jror by Pope Gregory at Lausanne. 

1277 Rudolf acquires Fribourg. He now holds in Switzerland territories equivalent to 
the modern cantons of Aar, Zug, Tlmrgau, B«u'n, and Lucerne, the towns of Sursoc, 
Sempach, and Winterthurj the convent of Silckingen, and the wardenship of the 
Waldstiltte, 

1288 Rudolf twice unsuccessfully besieges Bern. 

1289 The Bernese suffer loss in an Austrian ambuscade at the Schosshalde and Bern is 

compelled to make peace. 

1291 The rnen of XJri, Schwyz, and Unterwalden (the three Waldsthtte) form the Ever¬ 
lasting League [Eicigc Bund), for the defence of their common rights and intereeta. 
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The Waldstatte fcwrm a temporary alliance with Zurich. In the for tho 

imperial throne between Adolf of Kaasau and Albert, duke of Austria, the con¬ 
federates with Zurich and Bdle side against Albert. War ensues. The territories 
of the bishop of Constance and the alibot of St. Gall are laid waste. 

1292 The Austrians defeat the merv of Zurich before Winterthur. Zurich is forced to make 
peace with Albert and her alliance with the forest states is annulled. 

1294 The first Landsgfimeinde of which record remains is held in Schwyzi. 

1297 Adolf of Nassau as king of Germany confirms the charter of 1240 to SohwyK and 

the same charter to Uri. 

1298 The Bernese defeat the Austrian nobles at Dornbt’hl. Albert, duke of Austria* ascends 

the German throne and strengthens the power of Austria in Switzerland, 


THE FOUETEENTH CENTURY 

1307 Werner Stauffacher of Schwyz, Walter Ftirat of Uri, and Arnold of the ISIelchthai 
in Unteru'alden, with thirty companions take an oath on the IKltli to five the 
country from oppressors. William Tell shoots the Austrian bailiif (lesaler. (ThcBC 
events are now legarded as legendary.) 

1303 The e.vpulsion of the bailiffs. (This event Bome historians now regard as nnu’cly 
tmditional and refer it to the period 1245-50.) King Albert is murdered. Bern 
concludes a league with Solothurn. 

1309 Henry VIII confirms the charters of Schwyz and Uri, and grants liberti(^H i.u tJnter- 

walden, placing all three under direct imperial jurisdiction. The confcderatcB ivn<nv 
their alliance with Zurich. 

1314 The men of Schwyz capture the abbey of ICinsiedeln because of a quarrel over pasture 

land. Frederick of Austria places the WaldstUtte under the ban of the ciupirc. 
The Waldstiltte conclude alliances with Glarus, Ursern, Art, and luterlak'cn. Ivuiis 
of Bavaria, rival of Frederick for the German ihroiie, declares th<% ban removed. 
'The confederates take his side in the struggle for the throne, 

1315 Duke Leopold of Austria, brother of Frederick, moves against the Waldsiili’te. The 

Swiss vanquish the Austrians at Morgarton. Leopold is slain. The three forest 
districts renew the Everlasting League of 1201. 

1310 Louis of Bavaria recognises the new league, declares the political rights oE the house 

of Austria forfeit in the forest districts, and confirms their siwcral charters. 

1318 Truce with Austria. The Hababurgs surrender all jurisdiction over the Wahlstiltie, 
but their rights merely as lamlownera are recognized, Bisings agaiunt Austria 
in western Switzerland. Leopold besieges the free town of Solothurn, hut soon 
withdraws. (Traditional rescue of the Austrians at the bridge by tlio lucn of 
Solothurn.) 

1323 Bern and other Burgundian towns enter into an alliance with tho forest districts 
for protection against Austria and the aristocracy. 

1328 Lucerne revolts from Austria. 

1332 Lucerne (fourth of the “old " places) Joins the league. 

1336 Civic revolution in Zurich places Budolf Brun at the head of the ciiv government and 
gives power to the craft-guilds. 

1339 The Bernese with men from tho forest districts defeat the nobles at Laupen. 

1350 Massacre of Austrian conspirators at Zurich. Tho men of Zurich destroy the castle 

of Rapperschwyl, Zurich thereby incurs the enmity of Austria. 

1351 Zurich (fifth of the “old” places) for protection against Austria enters tho league. 

First regulations as to the aid that the confedcrariis owe to cadi other, first federal 
rights and establishment of the circle of confederate defence. Duke Albert of 
Austria unsuceessfully besieges Zurich. 

1362 Zug and Glarus (sixth and seventh of the “ old ” places) enter the league. Tho duke 
of Austria renews war on Zurich. By the terms of the peace of Brandmrburg, Zug 
and Glarus are again brought into subjection to Austria. 


The Confebbeation the Ehhit Oi.d Piaces 

1353 Bern (completing the eight " old places ”) enters the league, adding greatly to its 

strength. 

1354 Zurich is besieged by the ^rces of Austria and, the empire. 

1355 Pence is declared at Regensburg (Ratisbon), 

1301 Charles IV recognises the confederation of eight states as a lawful union for the 
preservation of the piiblic peace i^nd^fHedennerHndung)* 

1304 Zug is freed from Austrian rule ^ the men of Sehwy*, 

1367 The Gotteahausbund (league of God’s house) is formed in the Engadinc. 
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1368 The Peace of Thorberg adjusts matters between Austria and the confederates. 
rejoins the league as a permanent member, 

1370 The Parson’s Ordinance {Pfaftenlrief) abolishes special exemption of the clergy and 
provides for the preservation of peace among the confederates. 

1376 Enguerrand de Coucy to assert claims to lands in >argau invades Switzerland with a 
horde of irregulars in the Guglerkrieg, or English War. Dc Coucy is routed in the 
Entlebucli and at Freibrunnen. 

1382 Rudolf of Kyburg, of the Hahsburg line, is defeated by Bern and Solothurr, in the 
Kyburg "War. 

1384 Bern and Solothurn take Thun, Burgdorf, and other places from Rudolf of Kyburg. 
The Kyburgs are forced to accept citizenship in Bern. 

1355 The Swiss cities join the league of the south German towns. The men of Lucerne 

demolish Rotenhurg, the residence of the xiiistrian hailiir. 

1356 The forest districts come to the aid of Lucerne against Austria. The Pwiss defeat 

the Austrians in spite of great odds in the battle of Rempach (Arnold Winkelried). 

1388 The men of Glarus aided by a few from Schuyz defeat the Austrians at Nilfels. 

Clarus is delivered from Austria. 

1389 The eonfederales are secured in their conquests by a seven years’ truce with Austria. 

Glarus permanently rejoins the league. 

1393 Schdno's attempt to deliver Zurich to Austria fails. By the Sempach Ordinance 

{Scmpachcr Brief) the confederates are drawn, closer together by provision for an 
army and for the preservation of order. 

1394 The truce with Austria is prolonged for twenty years. The Swiss Confederacy is 

recognised and political dependence on Habsburg is practically at an end. The 
country hereafter is commonly known as Die Beli^ciz (Switzerland). 

1395 Formation of the Upper (Grey) League in the western Griaona. 


THE FIFTEENTH CENTURY 

1402 Revolt of the people of Appenzell and St. Gall against the abbot of St. Gall. 

1403 The Appenzellers defeat the abbot’s forces at Ydgelinseck. 

1405 The abbot’s troops, assisted by an Austrian army, are defeated in the battle of 
the Rliointhal or Sto.ss. 

1408 The Appenzellers are beaten at Bregenz. 

1411 Appenzell is placed under the protection of the Swiss League (save Bern). 

1412 The truce of the league -with Austria is prolonged for ilfty years. During the first 

half of the century the league increases its territory, not giving political rights, 
however, to the acquired lands, 

1414 The conneil of Constance is convened. SAvitzcrland is visited hy great numbers of 

ecclesiastics and great nobles. 

1415 Duke Frederick of Austria helps John XXTII escape from Constance. The emperor 

Sigismund places Frederick under the ban. By Sigismund’s order the confederates 
conquer the Austrian Aargau, Bern receives the lion’s share. The first common 
bailiwicks {Freic Amter) are established. Uprising of the Valais against the baron 
von Raron, a despotic ruler. 

1416 Lucerne, Uri, and Unterwalden fom an alliance with Upper Valais. 

1417 Uri and Upper Valais take the Val d’Oasola from Savoy. 

1422 The attempts of Uri and the confederates to acquire territory to the south of the Alps 
receive a cheek in their defeat by the Milanese at Arbedo. 

1424 The Grey League is formally renewed. 

1430 The league of the Ten Jurisdictions is formed in the eastern Grisons. Conflicting 
claims over the territories left by Frederick, count of Toggenburg, cause disHCnsiou 
between Zurich and Seliwyz. The other confederates take sides with Schwyz. 

1440 The men of Zurich invade Sehwyz but are compelled to retreat. Felix Hfinmuudin, 
humanist, furthers the new leai*ning at Zurich. 

1442 Zurich allies itself with Austria and resists federal jurisdiction. Civil w'nr (the Old 

Zurich War) breaks out. 

1443 Tlie Zurich troops are defeated at Sankt Jacob on the Silil. Stfissi, the burgomaster 

of Zurich is slain. 

1444 Zurich is besieged by the confederates. Charles VII of France sends to her aid 

wild bands of the Armagnaes under command of the dauphin Louis. They slaughter 
the confederates, who make a heroic defence at Sankt Jacob on the Bira before Bale. 
1450 Peace is concluded. Zurich is forced to renounce her alliance with Austria. 

1452 The Swiss League concludes treaty of friendship with Franco. A new class of allies, 
the associate districts {Zugmndie Orte), begins to gather round the league. 

1458 The league forms an alliance with Rapperschwyl. Sigismund, duke of Austria, irritated 
by its loss declares war. 
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1460 The confederates overrun the Austrian Tliurgau. This results in the second accession 

of common bailiwicks. The art of printing is established at Bale, h’ounding of the 
University of Bale. Material and artistic culture flourishes, 

1461 Sigismund gives up Thurgau which comes under the protection of the confederates. 
1463 The confederates renew the French treaty with Louis XI. 

1467 Zurich purchases Winterthur from Sigismund. The league makes a treaty of friend¬ 

ship with Phil'p the Good, duke of Burgundy. 

1468 The Swiss lay siege to Waldshut. Sigismund buys them oil. 

1469 Sigismund obtains the prouection and finnneial aid of Charles the Bold of Burgundy. 

He OTves as security Alsace, the Waldshut, and the Black Forest. The alliance 
of Charles with Sigismund violates the treaty of 1467 and incenses the Swiss. 
Charles the Bold commits the mortgaged lands to Peter von Hagcnlmch, as ropL 
His severity is complained of by the Swiss. 

1470 Louis XI of France makes a treaty with the Swiss to secure their neutrality. 

1471 The three leagues of the Orisons confirm an earlier alliance. 

1473 Sigismund becomes the ally of Louis, who aims to reconcile Sigismund and the Swiss 

and turn them against Charles the Bold. 

1474 The confederates attempt in vain to get redress from Charles the Bold for the wrosigH 

done by Hagenbaeh to their friends in Alsace. As the rCHUlt of the eilorts of 
Louis the Everlasting Compact {Eicige lticJitu7ig) is signed at Constance. By 
it Sigismund renounces all Austrian claims on the lands of the confederates arnl 
they agree to support him. The freedom of the Swiss Confederation from the 
Habsburgs is now formally established. The Swiss and SigiHinimd join a league* 
of the Alsatian and Rhine cities. Hagenbaeh is put to dentil with tiie eonnivaiiiH! 
of Bern. The confederates at the instance of Sigismund declare war against (?harl<*fl, 
Bern takes the lead in westward aggression. Hdrieourt is taken by the con¬ 
federates. 

1475 Further successes of the Swiss. Bern captures sixty towns in Vaud, fighting against 

Savoy, which has joined Charles the Bold. Bern and Upper Valais form an alliamre 
and the latter prevents the passage of the Milanese troops of Savoy. The emjH'ror 
and Louis desert the confederates. 

1476 Charles the Bold captures Granaon and has the garrison executed by two of thoi' 

own comrades. The Swiss gain a glorious victory in the battle of Qramm and wd.akc 
the town. Rich spoils and revenge. Charles besieges Morat, In the battle oi 
Morat the Swiss decisively defeat the Burgundians. By iniervenlioii of Lonin XI 
an arrangement is mode with Savoy by which for the first tiim* hVemsh-Hpeaking 
districts become connected with the confederation. Savoy loses Fribourg, Granson, 
Morat, Orbe, Echallens, and Aigle. Bern profits most. 

1477 The Swiss and the troops of Een6, duke of Lorraine, defeat Charles the Bold at 

battle of Nancy. The foundation of Swiss nationality is firmly laid by tUeki vic¬ 
tories, and the fame of Swiss arms is world-widej but intenaal jealouHien 
Riots in various states. The band of the Mad Life. Zurich, Bern, Luc(*rue. Fri¬ 
bourg, and Solothurn form a separate league and a perpetual treaty {Utirgrerhl). 
14/8 The men of Zurich, Lucerne, Uri, and Bcbwyz defeat the Milanese at the battle 
of Giomico. Switzerland expands toward the south. 

1480 Fribourg and Solothurn seek admission to the league. This demand in oppoaed by 

the rural members and supported by the towns belonging to the sepanite league cii 
the Burgrecht, 

1481 The Compact of Stanz [fStmizer VerkomnU) prevents disruption. Nicholas von der 

Fluhe aids to an understanding. Fribourg and Solothurn (the ninth and tenth uhoii* 
bers) are admitted to the confederation. The separate league of the towns is dis¬ 
solved. Dangerous societies are forbidden. The compact conconiratCH the govern¬ 
ment of the confederation. 

1489 Hans Waldmann, burgomaster of Zurich, attempts to subordinate the peasantB. lie 

is overthrown and e.Kecuted. 

1490 Insurrection against the federal government in St. Gall is put down, 

1496 The Swiss refuse to obey the imperial chamber, objeetiug to taxation without repre* 

sentation. They refuse to join the Sw*abian League. 

1497 The confederates conclude a perpetual league with llie Grey Leagui' of the GriHmiB, 

1498 The confederates conclude a perpetual league with the League of CJvKrH Houho Uhttm* 

lia^if^lmnd) of the Griaons. 

1499 The Swiss go to the support of their nllica in the GriHons against the emperor Maxi¬ 

milian and the Swabian League. SiicceBBcs of the Swiss at Triesen, at Bnalcrholz 
near Bide, at Calven, at Sehwaderloo. and at FraBtenz. The Swiss Confederation 
by the peace of Bale secures freedom from German imperial regulations and rises 
to the rank of an allied state of the empire, having practical independence. Tlie 
Swiss establish their rights in the Thurgau. The league of Ten Jurisdictioiw in the 
Grisoiis eonilrma an alliance with the Sv \m I^^aguc. 
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3500 S^viss mercenaries engaged by Louis Sforza surrender Novara to the French rather than 
fight the Swiss in the French army of Louis XII. By the lielp of the Swiss Rfilan 
hk'omes a property of France. The practice of Swiss 8er\'ing in foreign armies 
has now become frequent. 

THE SIXTEENTH CENTURY 

1501 Bale and Schaffhausen (the eleventh and twelfth members) are admitted to the 
confederation. 

1510 Sebinner, bishop of Sit ten, induces Swiss troops to aid in the expulsion of the French 
from Italy. 

3512 The Swiss conquer Milan and drive the French out of Italy; declare IMaximilian duko 
of Milan. In return the confederates receive Ticino and the Orisons leagues get 
the \'altellina, Cleves, and Bormio. 


The CoNFEDER.mON OF Thititeen States 

1513 Appenzell is admitted to the confederation, thus completing the confederation of Thir¬ 
teen States. The Swiss defeat the French at Novara. 

1515 Francis 1 defeats the Swiss at ^larignano, breaking the Swiss poiver in northern Italy. 

1516 The Swiss League concludes a treaty of Perpetual Peace with France. Hans Holbein 

at Bale wins great reputation as a painter. His work marks the further advance of 
humanism in Switzerland. 

1519 Ulrich (Huldreich) Zwingli preaches the Reformation at Zurich. 

1521 Twelve states of the confederation (Zurich being restrained by Zwingli) concluuo 

an alliance with France, 

1522 The diet at Lucerne forbids the clergy to preach unauthorised doedrinea. 

1523 Zwingli’s teaching is sanctioned by the council at two “diaputations ” at Zurich. 

Zurich pushes forward the work of the Reformation, but ia not supported by the 
other confederates. The first ecclesiastics are publicly married. 

1524 Under Zwingli’s leadership Zurich dissolves the monasteries, ^'he forest state.s prevail 

on the diet at Lucerne to pronounce for the old faith. Religious riots occur in tho 
Thurgiiu. The monastery of Ittingen is burned down. The Reformation progre,s8C8 
in eastern Switzerland. 

1525 The mass is discontinued at Zurich. The temporal rights of the Oroasmtlnstcr arc 

turned over to tho state. The Carolinum, a school for humanists, founded by 
Zwingli and Zurich, ia made a nursery of euUure. Lau.Himnc concludes an alliance 
with Fribourg and Bern. The disorders caused by the anabaptists arc checked. 
The Swiss mercenaries are defeated with the French at Pavia. 

1626 The disputation at Baden, Eck, and Faber, representing tho Catholics, decides in favour 
of the old faith. Several executions iollow. Geneva forms alliances with Hern and 
Fribourg. 

1527 Evangelical coburghership of Zurich and Constance {BoangdmJm BurgrecM). Ex¬ 

ecution of Ma.x Wehrh, the Catholic bailiff in the Tlmrgau. Trouldcs in Toggen- 
burg and St. Gall widen the breach between Catholics and Evangelicals, 

1528 Bern joins Zurich and Constance in favour of religious freedom and is followed by 

Bale, Seliaffhausen, St. Gall and Mtilhausen. Tho confederation is in danger of 
breaking up. 

1529 Lucerne, Uri, Schwyz, Unterwalden, and Zug form the Christian Alliance (Chrut 

liclu Vereinigung)^ and ally themselves with Austria. First war of Kappel. The 
Austrian alliance is annulled and religious parity for each member of the confedera¬ 
tion is declared by the first Peace of Kappel. 

1530 Genoa "with confederate aid secures freedom from Savoy. 

1531 Second war of Kappel. The Catholic members of tho confederation advance on Zurich, 

Near Kappel the men of Zurich are defeated and Zwingli ia skin. Second Peace of 
Kappel. The Reformation in Switzerland is considerably cheeked. Catholic reaction. 
The league is now completely split into Catholics and evangelicals. 

1532 AVilliam larel begins to preach the Reformation in Geneva. 

1535 The Reformation ia successfully planted in Geneva by Farel. 

1530 Bern conquers Vaud and Lausanne and takes them from Savoy. Calvin comes to 
Geneva. The first Helvetic confession is published. 

153S By influence of the papal party Calvin is exiled from Geneva. 

1541 Calvin returns to Geneva and there establishes a theoretic government, the mmUto- 
rimn. He enters upon a harsh rule, imprisoning and executing his opponents. 

1548 Constance ia captured by the Austrians’ in the war of Smalkalden and is cut off from 
the Swiss Confederation. 
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1549 Calvin's theological disputes W’th the Zurich refonuora arc partly settled by the Com¬ 
promise of Zurich {GonsmAvs TtgurimtA). 

1553 Michael Servetus'is burned at the stake at Geneva at the instan-'e of Calvin. 

1555 Calvin expels from Geneva many who uphold municipal liberty and repluccH tlicni 
by foreigners, The city gpins the name of the “Protestant itorne.’* lOvauj.^elical'^ 
driven out of Locarno take refuge in Zunch. 

1559 Calvin founds tb*j IJniversity of Geneva. 

1564 Calvin dies. Theodore de Bgzb succeeds him as head of the churcdi. Kmanuel 

Philibert, du^e of Savoy, supported by the Catholic memhers of the league, (Uunands 
back the districts seized by Bern in 1536. The Treaty of Lausanne rcaioreB several 
of them. Tlie counter-Rcforination (Catholic reaction) makes itself strongly felt 
in Switzerland. It is furthered hy Carlo Borromco, archbishop of Milan, and at 
Lucerne by Ludwig Pf^^ffer, the “S\vi.S8 king.” 

1565 "She Catholic states of Switzerland ally themselves with Pope Pius IV. 

1566 The second Helvetic Confession is published as a basis for union between the Calvinists 

and the Zurich refonners. 

1574 The Catholic reaction advances by the establishment of the Jcsiiits at Lucerne. 
loSO A papal nuncio comes to Lucerne, Borroraco founds at IVfilan the “ Collegium ITelvcii- 
cum ” for the education of Swiss priests. 

1581 The Capuchins become active in Switzerland for the Catholic reaction. 

15S2 Thf^ Protestants object to the introduction of the Gregorian calendar. 

1580 The Golden or Borromean League for support of Caiholieism is formed bv the HCV(*n 
Catholic members of the confederation (Uri, Sch\v} z, Unterwalden, Liit-erne, Zng, 
Preiburg, Solothum). ^ 

1588 Tlie reformed states form a separate league with Sirasburg. 

1597 Appenzell is divided into two parts, ** Inner Rhodes,” Catholic, and “ Outer Rhodes,” 
Protestant. 


THE SEVENTEENTH CENTITRY 


1602 The Duke of Savoy attempts to get hold of Geneva (the “Escalade”), 

1020 Massacre of Protestants in the Valiellina. Tlic valley is won for the Catholics. The 
Swiss Confederation remains nominally neutral in the Thirty Years* War, but various 
membei-8 become involved from time to time. 

1022 The Austrians conquer the Priltigau. 

1624 Trench troops take the Valtellina. 

1029 The Valtellina is taken by the imperial troops. 

Compromise adjusts the ndigioua status of the “ common baiUwi<-kK.” 

1035 The French once more capture the Valtellina. 

Gforpe Jenatsch with halp of the Spaninrcls drives tho French out of the fultdlino. 

1039 The independence of the Grisons’s established. 

1648 By the Treaty of Westphalia the Swiss Confederation is formally separated from (h*r- 
many and recognized as independent. Religious divisions continue to eriptde tho 
energy of the confederation. Poverty, a result of tho Thirty Years* War. eauw-s dis¬ 
content. 

1653 The Peasants’ War breaks out In Bern. Solothum, Luectne, and Bnlii hemuse of the 

oppression of the gpycminB class. Tho peasants fojm a Icnguo of Suniiswultl. They 
are defeated at Wohlenschwyl. ^ 

1054 The Protestant Swiss intercede for the Waldenses. They win the fricndsliip of Oliver 
Cromwell, who pays great honor to their envoys. ^ 

j^otestant fugitives from Schwyz find refuge in Zurich. 

1050 War results. Christopher Plylfer of Inicerno vvilh a luriy of 

Catholics defeats the l^otcstants nt VillmerKcn. A treaty is eiineludcd which iiro- 
m^ttera'^ individual sovereignty of each member of tho confoderatiou lu ivli({!ou8 

1663 The TOnfedcration makes a treaty with Louis XIV of France, hy which Pnitealant 
Swiss mercenaries are taken into the king’s pay. iiawnc 

66 As the result of encroachments by Louis in tlie Franelie-ComtO the eonfedt^rates rmovido 
Juaown as the Dcfensionale. Fiench Protestant refugees find shelter in Hwiizerlaiid. 


THE EIGHTEENTH CENTUItY 

1707 of a committee of tho council at Genova demnndt, a more 

1.12 The abbot of St. Gail by his oppressions rouses the people of Toggenhurg to Inaur- 
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rection, The second Villtncrgen War (or war of Toggenburg) between Catholics, 
and Protestants fiom these troubles. The Catliolies are del'eated at Villmer<^eri 
The Treaty of Aaniu as.sures the “ common bailiwicks ” religious liberty and Ldves 
advantages to the Protestanta. ® 

1715 The Catholic members of the confederation by the Truckli Bund agree to put France 
m the position of guarantor of the confederation. A period of decline. The con¬ 
federation has little unity. Unsatisfactory relations of the c isacs. 

1723 The conspiracy of Davel to free Vaud from the oppression of Bern is crushed. 

1729 The (hard ones) opponents of the government, and the “XiVitfen" (soft 

ones) at Zug struggle for supremacy. 

1732 The “ Harten'' gain a victory over the “ Linden ” in the Outer Kliodes of Appenzoll 
1737 The democrats win a victory for liberal government in Oonevu. 

1744 Demands for a more liberal government are made in Bern. 

1749 Hentzi’s conspiracy attempts in vain to overthrow the oligarchy at Bern. 

1748 Di.sconteni8 of the common people cause disorder in Ncuchatel. 

1755 Popular uprisings in the Leventiiia are crushed by the government of Uri. 

1762 The Helvetic Society is founded and fosters aspirations'for liberty. Eous.senu. then a 
citizen of Geneva, publishes the Coutrat Mai, These books are publicly burned 

by order of the city government. The popular party wins in the Outer Hhodes of 
AppenzelL 

1764 The “ Harten ” are victorious in Zug. 

1768 Armed intervention of Francis Zurich’, and Bern in Geneva to suppress popuiur revolts 
of the natives.” Disorders occur in the patriciate of Lucerne. 

1770 The "natives ” rise in revolt in Geneva. 

1/77 All of the thirteen states of the confederation join in making a new alliance with 
France. Political disturbances occur in Zurich. 

1780 The meetings of the Helvetic Society are forbidden. 

1781 Anarchy in Geneva. Pastor Wascr is o.xccuted at Zurich for opposition to the city 

government, France, Born, and Sardinia intervene. Krnigration from Geneva 
Insurrection at Fribourg under Chenaux. 

1784 Joseph Suter, a popular leader in the Inner Rhodes of Appenzcll, is executed. 

1789 The French Revolution begins to find sympathizers in Switzerland. 

1790 Exiles from Vaud and Fribourg organise the Helvetic Club at Pans to npread the new 

ideas in Switzerland. The club stirs up risings in the \ve8tern part, of the con¬ 
federation. Lower Valais rises against the oppressive rule of the upper districts 

1792 Porrentniy defies the prince-bishop of Bale; with the help of the French drives out’the 

imperial troops; forms the Rauracian Republic. This afterward becomes the French 
department of Mont Terrible. Geneva is saved from France by a forc/^ from Zurieli 
and Bern. Massacre of the Swiss guards at the Tuilcries by the Paris mob. The diet 
of Aarau orders the recall of the Swiss regiments. 

1793 A reign of terror begins in Geneva because of uprising of the " natives.” 

1794 The revolutionary party assumes control in Geneva. Arrests and murders. Domanda 

lor greater freedom are made at Stfifa in the territory of Zurich. 

1795 A reaction sets in in Geneva. The insurrection at fcltfifa is suppress/Hl. 

1797 Bonaparte incorporates the Italian bailiwicks of the Valtellina with the Cisalpine 
Republic. La Harpe calls on the Directory to protect the liberties of Vaud against 
xhd oppression of Bern. ® 


The Helvetic Republic 

1798 French troops in response occupy MUlhausen, Bienne, and part of the lands of the 

prmce-bishop of Bale. Insurgents open the prison of Chillon. Another French army 
enters \ aud and the Lemanic Republic is proclaimed there. The French occupy 
Fribomg and Solothurn; defeat the Bernese after fierce lighting at Keuencckj take 
Bern, the stronghold of the aristocratic party, and pillage the treasury. Tlui Revo- 
lution triumphs over the Confederation. By order of the Directory, the Helvetic 
Pu‘public, one and indivisible, is proclaimed. Peter Ochs of Bale supplies a con¬ 
stitution. Ten of the thirteen members of the old confederation accept the new 
goverament. Twenty-three " cantons,” or administrative districts, are created. The 

dovn after desperate conlhets at Sehindellegi, Morgarten, and at Rothenthurm. An 
insurrection of the mountamcers of Upper Valais against the French is bloodily 
repressed. The French put down an insurrection in Nidwald with great bloodshed. 
(The days of terror of Nidwald end.) 

1799 Zurich, the forest cantons, and Rhnjtia become the scene of the struggle of tho Aus¬ 

trians and Russians against the French in the wars of tho Coalition, 
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THE NINETEENTH CENTURY 

1802 Strife between the centralists and the federalists. Bonaparte withdraws the Fr<’tiwh 
troops. The Helvetian governnK'ut is driven from Bern. Bonaparte cotivenes 
Swiss statesmen at Paris in the consultat and acts as mediator. The Priekthal, the 
last Austrian possession in Switzerland, is given to the Helvetic Kepublie by 
Bonaparte. 


Tirfi OONFKDEllATION OF NINKTEKN CaNTONB 

1803 Napoleon’s Act of Mediation is made the constitution of *'Switeerland.” This name 

for the first time is used as the official name of the country. The thirteen members 
of the old confederation are set up again and six new cantons are added. Xher«'t 
are to be no more privileged classes or subject lands. 8wit»erland enjoys ten 
years of peace and prosperity. 

1804 Insurrection breaks out at Horgen in the canton 5!urich. 

1806 Neuchatel is given to Marshal Berthier. 

1810 Valais, which has been a separate republic, is made into the French department of 
the Simplon. The Swiss Society of the Public Good is founded, Pestalowi and 
Fellenberg work out an educational system. 

1813 Austrian and Russian troops, supported by the reactionary party, enter Switr-crland; 

tJiC diet abolishes the constitution of 1803. 

1814 “ The long diet at Zurich attempts to adjust party diiTerences. Bern heads a party 

anxious to restore the old order. Zurich and the majority stand out for iUc nlnC“ 
teen cantons of Napoleon. The allies enter Switzerland. 


Tiiui League of Twbntv-two States 


1815 The Swiss diet accepts the decisions of the congress of Vienna and a new eonstitutlon, 
the Federal Pact, is adopted. The league of States ia made to inoludo 

twenty-two members. The sovereign rights of each canton arc recognised. The 
federal diet exercises supreme sovereignty only in purely national concerns, Tho 
great powers at the congress of Vienna guarantee the neutrality of Switsserknd. 
Switzerland la freed from subserviency to France. Now aristocracies make them** 
selves felt. 

1817 Switzerland becomes a party to the Holy Alliance. 

1819 The Helvetic Society again takes up political reforms. 

1823 Freedom of the press is restricted under inducuce of the great powers. Intcllcctuall 

ultramontaniain become noticeable and cause dissensions, 

1830 The July revolution in Paris finds an echo in Switzerland. Twelve cantons reform 
constitutions in a democratic sense. Popular demonstrations at the assembly 


1831 The aristocracy of Bern submits to liberal reforms. 

1832 The cantons Zurich, Bern, Lucerne, 8olothurn, St. Gall, Aargau, and Thurgau agree 

to united action looking toward reform {Skbviier amuwrdat). They arc opposed 
by the reactionary cantons, Uri, Rchwyz, Unterwalden, Valais, and Neuehateh 
which form the league of Samen (Karncr Bund). 

1833 Bale is divided into a rural (Baselland) and an urban (Basclaiadt) half-eunton because 

1 Q-JA T> ®i the rural population for proportional representation in the Diet 

1834 Political refugees to Switzerland increase to such an extent that measures are tiikw* 

abuse of the privilege of asylum. 

1835 Religious tumults in Aargau. 

1836 Difficulties with France over tarid* regulations. Rcligioas tumults in the Bemew? 

Jura. 

1838 The Society of the Grfltli is founded at Geneva. 

Reaction in Zurich against radicals and freethinkers. (StnuwH’ JAfe of Jfsw#). 

1840 Cloncals revolt against the radicals in Aargau. ' 

1841 Aargau arc suppressed. The quarrel pro- 

1843 The diet effects a compromiHe in the religious quarrel in Aargau, by which four Instead 

suppressed. The seven Catholic oantoni, XJri, Sohwyz. 
Se^s'Serbumf^*'^^^^ Ziig, hrihourg, and Valais, hereupon form a separate league^ 

1844 The Sonderbund declares for the reopening of all the monasteries In Aargau, The 

n. w. —von. xvn. v 
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clericals in Lucerne, the Vorort, gh'c high posts to Jesuits. Parties of fresJauces 
attempt to capture the city. 

1845 The attack on Lucerne is renewed, but is unsuccessful. The radicals gain control in 

Zurich. 

1846 The radicals become the majority in Bern and Geneva. 

1847 The radicals get a majority in St. Gall. The diet in which the radicals are now 

in the majority declares the Sonderbund contrary to the Federal Pact. The diet 
resolves to revise the pact and asks the cantons to e.vpol the Jesuits, The attempt 
to enforce the decree leads to the Sonderbund War, This it. quickly ended by th'' 
defeat of the rebellious Catholic cantons at Gisli^"0n, largely because of the good 
generalship of Bufour. 


SwiTZKIlLAND AS A FKDEKAL StaTE 

1848 A new constitution is accepted by the majority of the cantons. Switaserland becomes 
a federal state (Bvndesstaat). A central government is organised consisting of 
a council of states (fifjnderafh), a national council (Mio7ial Bath) and a federal 
council or executive {Bundesrath). German, French, and Italian are recognised aa 
national languages. Bern is chosen the national capital. 

1855 The federal polytechnic, school is opened at Zurich. Improvements in the educa¬ 
tional system are introduced. 

1860 A royalist conspiracy in Neuchatel is put down and causes a dispute between Switzer¬ 

land and the king of Prussia, the overlord of Neuchatei. 

1867 Keuchatel is definitely ceded to Switzerland. 

1859 Switzerland posts troops on the Italian frontier to preserve neutrality in the Italian 
War and puts an end to foreign enlistments. 

1800 The Swiss government protests against the cession of Nice and Savoy to France. 

1861 French troops occupy the Vallde de Doppea. 

1862 The question of the frontiers in. the Val6e de Bappea is arranged with France by 

mutual cession of territory. 

1804 The convention of Geneva introduces humanitarian reforms in warfare. Election riots 
at Geneva lead to bloodshed. 

1865 International social science congress meets at Bern. 

1866 Bestrictlons on religious liberty of Jesuits, etc., are removed. An attempt is made 

to revise the constitution in a democratic sense but fails. 

1867 Aa international congress of workmen is held at Lausanne. 

1869 The construction of the St. Gotthard tunnel is decided upon. 

1871 Switzerland shelters French refugees of the Franco-Oerman War though insisting 

on the maintenance of neutrality. The growth in power of the “old Catholics^' 
causes disturbances in western Switzerland (the struggle against Ultramontanism). 
The Alabama Arbitration Commission meets in Geneva. 

1872 An attempt at revision of the constitution is defeated by a amali majority. 

1873 Abl>6 Mermillod, appointed by the pope “ apostolic vicar ” of Geneva, is banished from 

Switzerland. The see of Bishop Lachat of Bftle is suppressed by several cantons 
because he upholds the doctrine of papal infallibility. 


SWITZBUIiAND UNDER THE CONSTITUTION OF 1874 

1874 A new constitution, a revision of that of 1848, is accepted by the people. The refer¬ 
endum hereby becomes a part of the machinery of the federal government as it 
had already been part of that of most of the cantons. The new constitution in¬ 
creases centralisation in the government. The international postal congress meets 
at Bern and lays the foundation for the international postal union. 

1876 Beligious and political differences cause an armed encounter in Ticino. 

1877 A law regulating the working hours in factories is passed, marking an advance in 

labour legislation. 

1878 James Fazy, noted statesman, dies. 

1879 Legislation puts an end to dissensions over the financiering of the Si Gotthard 

railway. 

1882 The St. Gotthard railway is opened. 

1883 Mermillod is appointed bishop of Lausanne. 

1884 Bishop Lachat is made apostolic vicar of Ticino. An international conference is held 

at Bern to secure the protection of copyright. 

1S87 Alcohol is made a state monopoly. 

1888 The creation of a see at Lugano excites the opposition of the radicals, An important 
law for the protection of patents is passed. 
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1889 Bismarck’s spy Wohlgemuth is expelled, Germany protests. Difficulties arising out 

of the Swiss custom of granting political asylum are settled. 

1890 Eeligious riot at Ticino. The principal compulsory insurance against sickness and 

accident is accepted by popular vote. 

1891 The federal constitution is amended so that fifty thousand citizens by the initiative ” 

can compel the federal authe.rities to prepare and submit to the people any reform 
in the constitution demanded by the petitioners. The establishment of a atai<'i 
or federal bank i approved by the people. The purchase of the Central Hallway by 
the confederation is rejected by popular vote. 

1893 The killing of animals in Jewish fashion is prohibited by exercise of the initiative 

1894 An attempt by the initiative to secure the adoption for the government of a socialist 

scheme to provide employment fails. 

1893 A National exhibition is held at Geneva. Labour riots directed against the employment 
of Italians cause many of these to leave Zurich. The eighteenth intcniatioual con¬ 
gress on copyright meets at Bern and takes steps for copyright reform in Germany 
and Great Britain. 

1897 The national council adopts a bill authorising the confederation to purchaHC the 
five principal railroads when the terms of the concessions expire. The proposals 
of the government as to a federal bank are rejected by the people. An international 
coimress for the protection of labour is held at Zurich. It votes iu favour of the 
prohibition of Sunday labour except under .'special conditions, for the restrictum of 
uul.ealthful trades and night-work, for tiie betterment of the conditions of eiuidoy- 
ment for w’omen and for a working day of eight hours by legal enactment. 

1808 The government authorises the construction of the Simplon tunnel. The people vote 
for the unification of the cantonal laws civil and criminal into a set of federal eoden. 
The principle of the purchase by the confederation of the principal railroads is ap¬ 
proved by popular vote. The empress Elizabeth of Austria is assassinated by an 
Italian anarebist in Geneva. Expulsion of anarchists follows. 

1899 The scheme for the establishment of the “ double initiative ” is launched. The law 

for the compulsory insurance of w'orking men against sicknesB and accident U 
passed by the legislature. 

1900 Tliis proposal, however, is rejected by the people by a large majority. The pro¬ 

posals for proportional representation in the national council and for the election 
of the federal council by the people (the “double initiative”) are rejected by 
popular vote. 


THE TWENTIETH CENTURY 

1901 On representation of the Turkish government the federal council suppresses publica¬ 

tions of the party of Young Turkey criticising the sultan for the Armenian mas* 
sacres. Public opinion condemning the action of the council as a violation of the 
right of asylum finds expression in many places. Anti-RusHian demonstrations are 
made at Geneva and Bern by socialists. The socialist movement gains in strength 

1902 Difficulties with Italy over the publication in an anarchist organ at Geneva of an 

article reflecting on the murdered king Humbert causes the temporary withdrawal 
of the diplomatic representatives of the two countries. A general strike in Geneva 
leads to disturbances which are put down by troops. The federal counell issues a 
decree suppressing such religious congregations or orders as have not been author¬ 
ised by law, The radical democratic majority in the national council m eonsiiler- 
ably strengthened. 

1903 A new protective tariff is adopted by popular vote. The ZhmMi eongress at Bftle votes 
. t^/avestigate Great Britain’s offer of land in East Africa for Jewish colonisation. 

1904 Arhitnvtioii treaty concluded with Great Britain, and new commercial treaties arranged 

wi h Gernnmy and Italy. Coustniction of the Bimphm tunnel hindered by discovcrv 
of hot springs. j w 

1905 The norih and south headings of the Simidou tunnel meet on February 24th. Arbitm- 

looA ratified with France, Austria, Italy, Belgium, Sweden, and Norway. 

1906 Officml inauguration of the Simplon tunnel by the president and the king o! Xtalv. 

May 19th. ^ ’ 

1907 The^government petitioned to conduct a pldbiscite prohibiting the sale of nlieinthe (Feb.). 

.roposals to build electric railway up the Matterhorn; and general railway wMlvitv. 
AprU Vevev. involving the calling out of tlie militia; ngrccinent arrived at (ii 
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INTRODUCTION 


THE INTELLECTUAL DEVELOPMENT OF RUSSIA 


Br OR. A. S. RAPPOPORT 

Author of “ Russian Historv,” “ TUo Curse of the Itoiuanovs,” -feo, &o. 

evolves very slowly, like an empire that is not of yesterday and 
that has ample time before it,” is one of Nietzsche’s remarks before his reason 
h^ hopelessly gone adrift m the vast ocean of insanity. This remark of the 
German poet-philosopher is true enough. What Niet^che, however, did not 
Know or did not say is that one can hardly speak of any evolution, as far as 
general civilisation, intellectual culture, and development s.re concerned, of 
Russia as a whole. Only a small minority, the so-called inldligenim^ has 
evolved intell^tually, not Russia itself. Here lies the fundamental differ¬ 
ence between Russia and the rest of Europe. 

There is a vast gulf, ever broadening, between the Russian intelligentia 
and the moim/jfi Thoug^ht and culture, nay even civilisation, seem to \m 
hm^ed to a select few. The bulk of the people has not only failed to advances 

surprised by Jenghiz Khan, but it has actually 
retrugraded to a mom savage condition. Revolutions have passed over their 

affecting them. ‘*The Russian masses,’* says 

^ot felt the breath of 

mther the Renaissance, or the Reformation, or the Revolution, All that hm 

Mnrnb!J! T centurics, since the time of 

Sed, Washington and Mirabeau, is, as far as Russia is con- 

tobansm which precedes the dawn of civilisation; the first rays of thouirht 

mlntri population; the great events have failed to stir its 

men^l inertia. l am, however, far from maintaining that the fault lies with 

Sssfble to 1?^!, “iak« him not only 

fiomPtMn.. wcivilisation and culture but also capable ot produciiiK 

ThTiltefitk i^n’^ow ® peculiarity of the Slavonic genius. 

The Hussian intellicentia hni, nAAn^rl tn* naneA. a. _this stotoinent. 



rieht Rpfow AvnrAi;!.;™ .i,V - . n \ ““■'-uui.y, aaBerung its inannooa anil 

hlentia and ?he no?n? development of the Eusaian intel- 

fnH produS that gKtwem 

and the many, and the circumstances that were instrumental in widening it 
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It is a mistake to imagine that the very first foundations of Russian 
intellectual development were laid by Peter the Great and that Russia, 
although behind western Europe in culture and civilisation, is still in her 
youthful vigour and freshness and will soon overtake the old world. There 
was a time, at the beginning of the eleventh century, vvhen the Slavonic 
countries under the rule of the Norman conciuercrs were o*- the same level ot 
civilisation as western Europe. The foundations were laid before the Nor¬ 
man invasion and very frequent w^ere tlie relations between this people in 
the east and those in the north of Europe. Long before the ninth century, 
Kiev was baown to the inhabitants of Scandinavia, Many a jarl sought 
refuge there and many a merchant ship found its way to the shores of 
Russia, On the road along which the commercial connection between the 
East Sea and Byzantium developed were situated the towns of Smolensk, 
Tshernigov, Pereiasiavl (of. V. dor Bruggon, Ifw Rxmland Ewrvpaisck 
Wurde, p. 22). When the Norman princes, the Varangians as they were 
called by the Slavonic nations, conquered these towns ami subdued one tribe 
after the other, the existing civilisation developed ra})idly under the pro¬ 
tection of tlxe new rulers. Forth from Byzantium and Greece, from Italy, 
Poland, and Germany, with which countries the desoondants of Eurik kept 
up a connection, western influence came to the north. Learned monks came 
from Byzantium, architects, artisans, and merchants from Greece, Italy and 
Germany, and were instrumental in spreading the languages, customs and 
ideas of the west. Not only did the hnimi (princes) of Kiev build ohurohea 
and edifices after the model of Greek and Italian art, but they established 
schools to which Yladimir compelled his nobles and boyars to send their chil¬ 
dren. The commercial relations with the west and the south were very vivid 
and frequent, and on the market places of Kiev and Novgorod motley crowds 
of Normans and Slavs, Hungarians, Greeks, Venetians, Germans, Arabs, and 
Jews were to be seen. 

The intellectual culture of the time had not yet, one must admit, pene¬ 
trated the masses of the Slavonic tribes. Yet the Normans, as the propaga¬ 
tors of culture, speedily and easily merged into one with the conquered tri&s, 

' much easier perhaps than the Normans who came with William the Conqueror 
amalgamated with Britons and Saxons in Englancl. Had the Tatar invasion 
not taken place, it is highly probable that the intellectual development of 
Russia would have followed the same lines as that of western Euroi)e. The 
commercial and intellectual relations with the rest of Europe* so eagerly 
sought after and cultivated by the Norman princes, would have continued 
and brought the Slav countries in increasingly closer contact with the west 
and under the influence of all the currents that were destined to trave» 
Europe later on. The Renaissance and the revival of learning whicli shed 
their light upon the dark mediaeval age (and only a few rays of which fotmd 
their way to Russia by way of Poland at a much later period) would have 
made themselves felt in Russia. This was, however, not to happen. The 
Mongolian invasion had actually cut off Russia from Europe, and. brought it 
under the Tatar influence. The Norman civilisation, whici was in a nascent 
state, was crushed; the threads connecting Russia with Europe wew cut off. 
The wave of Mongolian invasion had inundated the flat land situated between 
Europe and Asia, carried away and destroyed every vestige of western 
influence. Kiev, Moscow, Tver, Riazan, Tshernigov, and Smolensk were 
conquered by the hordes of the Great Khan, who from his seat somewhere in 
the heart of China or in the centre of Asia sent down liis generals and tax 
collectors. 
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Hundreds of thousands of Mongols came to Russia, mixed with the Slavs, 
and influenced habits, customs, civilisation, social life, administration and 
even language. The influence was a very far-reaching and deep one; Mon¬ 
golism has penetrated Russian life to a much higher degree than a Russian 
would care to adnat or western Europeans have realised. Greater and 
greater became the gulf betv’^een the Russian and the Romance and Teutonic 
worlds. But that gulf might have been bridged over and Russia might have 
been saved, when the dawn of better and hapijier days broke in, by another 
power: the influence of the church. Here again, however, owing to circum¬ 
stances, this in many respects civilising agent was powerless. 

In spite of all the reproaches hurled at the church, it must be admitted 
that it had all the education in its hands. In Russia, however, the case was 
different. From the very beginning, ever since Christianity was introduced, 
ever since Vladimir had accepted baptism in Kiev, the Russian people as 
Christians were divided into two distinct groups. Whilst the enthusiastic 
adherents of the new religion endeavoured to introduce the piety of Byzan¬ 
tium, the mass of the people, although nominally Christian, remained heathen 
in reality and has remained so up to the present. This was due to two rea- 
,sons. Vladimir had accepted the Greek form of worshio with its asceticism. 
Asceticism and monasticism, a retirement from the wor'id, became the Chris¬ 
tian ideal. This ideal was too high, too unattainable and too foreign for 
reality and for daily life, whilst on the other hand the perfect Oliristians 
considered the life of the world as sinful and dangerous. Thus the clergy 
sought retirement in cloisters and monasteries and the mass, whilst accepting 
the ceremonies of Byzantium, had learned nothin^ of the ethical teachings of 
Christianity. The gulf between clergy and people was also due to another 
reason: The first members of the clergy were Greeks, monks coming from 
Byzantium, who spoke a language incomprehensible to the Slavs. The Rus¬ 
sian bishops, who gradually took the place of the learned eastern monks, and 
who could communicate with the people, were still too ignorant tliemselvos. 
And then suddenly the Tatar invasion came. Connection with Byzantium 
was cut off. The influx of the Greek clergy and Byzantine learning had 
ceased too early, before the Russians had had time to acc uire some amount 
of knowledge to replace it. Thus whilst the intellectual clcvolopniont of the 
mass took ]^aoe very slowly, the intolloctual level of the clergy sank rapidly. 
The consequence was that when the Russian clergy met the people they were 
both on the same intellectual level; the priests had nothing to teach and had 
no prestige. This also explains, psychologically, tire origin of so many reli¬ 
gious sects in Russia. Having no respect and no admiration for the ignorant 
priest, addicted to drink, the peasant goes his own way when he Hiiddenly 
j'eels a craving for religious ideals. 

Thus the Mongolian invasion had cut off Russia from Europe and wliilst 
the latter was passing through the phases of transition, approaching slowly 
but gradually tl.ie times of light and learning, Russia stood still, Tlu! Europe 
of tlic Renaissance wsis not a creatio ex nihilo. It was the result of a alow 
process of development. The barbarians who had built their realms on the 
ruins of the ancient worlds, Helhis and Rome, had taken over the elassical 
heritage left to them after the disappearance of the Roman ICmpire. Rude 
and barbarous, however, these new conciuerors had no understanding for 
the value of the heritage and destroyed many of its richest treasures. Worlds 
of intellectual culture were lost- But slowly the age of understanding dawned 
.and the former barbarians brought forth many of the treasures which they 
had relegated to the lumber-room, added many of their own, ami blended 
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them into one whole. The result was the Grieco-Eoman, Romance, and Teu¬ 
tonic civilisation. Crusades, Arabian civilisation passing by way of Spain, 
scholasticism. Reformation, Renaissance, revival of learning, the discovery of 
new worlds, the spread of commerce, scientific inventions and discoveries, 
stimulating the desire for learning and creating impulse-; in every new direc¬ 
tion-all these new and stirring events were sc many px-ases through which 
European society and European life passed before they reached the state of 
modern development. Many were the streams and cross-currents that tra¬ 
versed Europe separately before they united and continued the more rapid 
advance of a new 1 ife and civilisation. All this was lacking in Russia. Russia 
missed during its Mongolian period, the time of general transition. None of 
the forces which, although invisible, were steadily furrowing the European 
soil and preparing it for the influx of fresh air and new light, were at work in 
Russia. The phase of transition had not yet commenced. That period of 
constant change, of mingled decadence and spiritual growth, that ceaseless 
blending of the old and the new, unnoticed at the time but cleailv distin¬ 
guished from the distance of later ages, was lacking in Russia. There was 
no pooe, no powerful church, and consequently no Reformation and Vio spirit 
of individualism —no feudalism, no knignta, no Crusades and no acc uaintance 
with foreign lands, no spread of commerce, and no widening of t ie mental 
horizon of the people. There were no learned monks copying Greek and 
Latin manuscripts, paving the way for scholasticism and modern thought. 
There was even no language in whicn the treasures of the ancient world could 
be communicated to the Slavs. Few people could write, few even count 
properly. 

There were no schools and the attempts to establish some such institu¬ 
tions during the seventeenth century failed. A school was founded at Mos¬ 
cow under Alexis, but here only a foreign language or two were taught. Its 
aim was to train translators lor the government. There was no art, nor 
technical science. There were no medical men. The two or three foreign 
practitioners were considered as sorcerers. 

Towards the end of the seventeenth century therefore Russia had abso¬ 
lutely no culture of her own. All that the Normans had established had been 
wiped out. The Byzantine influence had no effect. And when after a strug¬ 
gle extending over three centuries the czardom of Moscow had thrown off the 
shackles of the Great Khan, liberated itself from thraldom and laid the foun¬ 
dations of the ^reat empire of Russia, it had only established, on the ruins of 
the old Mongo iian, a new state which was Mongolian and Tatar in its essence 
and s]pirit, in its customs and institutions, and had little or nothing in common 
with i:he rest of Europe. 

Moscow was the inheritor of Mongolism, the Czar was spiritually, and even 
physically, a descendant of Mongol princes. Ivan IV married a Mongolian 
princess, his son married a sister of the Mongol Godunov. They had actu¬ 
ally taken over the inheritance of the khans of Kiptchak. It was in this barren 
soil that Peter sowed the seed of European culture. What happened? 

Peter was undoubtedly great and deserves this title. He was one of the 
great makers of history. But though great in his plans, great in what he 
wished to accomplish, he was not great m what he really attained. He only 
saw the superficiality of European civilisation. He introduced it like some 
foreign product, like some fashionable article, like some exotic plant^ without 
first asking whether the national soil was propitious for its cultivation. He, 
at the utmost, created a hot-house atmosphere where his plants could vege¬ 
tate, and they remained what they originally were: exotic, He failed to see 
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that civilisation is the product of a long process of evolution, the natural pro¬ 
duct of the social and national conditions, drawing its life and sap from the 
inner forces of the people. Instead of making use of these inner forces of his 
people, he endeavoured to introduce civilisation by his power of will. He 
only had an eye foi the effects but not for the causes that were working as 
the hidden springs. 

In France, in England, in Germany, in all western Europe, civilisation, the 
moral and intellectual evolution, was a natural phenomenon, the effect of pre¬ 
vious causes. In Russia, civilisation was the outcome of a sudden revolution, 
the slavish, reluctant and half-hearted compliance with the commands of an 
individual will. The former was natural, tae latter artificial An evolution 
is a slow change, an unconscious and im]3erceptible process, finding a state 
prepared for innovation, a soil, furrowec: ancl fertile, ready to receive the 
seed and to bring forth fruit. A revolution, on the other hand, is a radical, 
sudden change which seldom succeeds and, in most cases, calls forth reac¬ 
tions. In Western Europe there was, as we have seen above, a time of transi¬ 
tion from the barbarous to the civilised state. The morning of the Renais¬ 
sance h<td dawned upon medijeval Europe and tinted with orient colours the 
sombre sky. The first rays appeared on the horizon of the Italian poets, 
dissipating the darkness here and there. The sun gradually rose higher and 
higher, penetrated the houses of the people and woke them (who had been 
lulled to sleep by the mysterious whisperings of superstition) from their pro¬ 
longed slumbers. They awoke, opened their windows and allowed the light 
of the morning to penetrate into their dark abodes. Not so in Russia. There 
the people were suddenly awakened, dragged out from the utter darkness, 
without any transition, into the broad midday of an artificial light. They 
opened their eyes, but the light was too strong, too glaring; so they shut them 
again. Peter wanted to jump over three centuries and catch up with Europe, 
He established a fleet without Russian sailors, an administration with foreign 
administrators, an academy of science in a land without elementary schools. 
He began a race with Europe but his people could not follow him. He bor¬ 
rowed everything from Europe and instead of giving his people a chance to 
develop naturally and freely, lie crushed the spirit of independence and intro¬ 
duced a knout civilisation. Everything had to be done by order. He forced 
his people to swallow Europeanisin. The bulk of his subjects, however, could 
not digest it. The consequence was that they could not follow the few, and 
remained far behind them. The gulf therefore between the few, who form 
the present intelligentia, and the great mass —a gulf which w^as but narrow 
towards the end of the sixteenth century when by way of Poland and Livonia 
a glimpse of the western sun penetrated into Russia—suddenly wklened con¬ 
siderably. Thus the origin of the striking phenomenon which Russia offers 
in her intellectually high developed intelligentia and her uneducated, ignorant 
masses is to be sought m Russians past, in the absence of a period of transition, 
and in Peter’s misunderstanding the process of European civilisation, in his 
admiration for the effects, but utter ignorance of the causes that brought 
about the^ effects. 

There is, however, yet another factor—a factor which, whilst accounting 
for the existence of an intelligentia, or a coterie of intellectuals, and of an 
utterly ignorant ma^, will also throw some light upon the intellectual devel¬ 
opment of this very intelligentia and explain tlie reasons which compelled it to 
clioose certain channels by which it sends fcrtli the currents of its thoughts* 
This factor is the despotic government of the czars. If Russia’s unhappy 
past and Peter’s good intentions but great blunders produced the present 
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state of mtellectual development in that country, tho autocratic government 
of the Reformer’s successors has done its very best to pre.’^ 0 rvo this condition. 

The continuous policy of the Russian government to civilise by means of 
the knout has on the one hand brought about the result that not liussia but 
only a few Russians evolved intellectually, and, on the ether, it has given a 
certain direction to the thought and intellectual protha lions of these few. 
Even during the reign of Peter I or Catherine II, when the spirit of civilisa¬ 
tion began to move its wings, independent thought has hail to sustain a Jderco 
struggle against authority. In the most civilised countries of western Eurf>po 
ever and anon a cross-current of reaction traverses tho stream of intellectual 
evolution : narrow-minded zealots, hypocritical bigots, false patriots, literary 
Gibeonites, gossiping old women arrayed in tho mantles of philosophers, do 
their best to put fetters on the indopendenl thought of man, to nip the free 
and natural intellectual development in the very bud by forcing it uudor the 
iron grip of tradition and authority. In western Europe, however, tho re¬ 
actionary tendencies of the lovers of darkness are only exceptions, and will 
lead thought for a while into a side channel, but cannot stop the triumphant 
march onwards. Not so in Russia. 

In the empire of the czar thought was, and still is to a certain extent, a 
crime, and every means is employed to keep it within the boundaries pre¬ 
scribed by the governing power. To overstep those boundiirioH, to dovoxop 
itself freely, was to declare war against authority, to revolt. ’ The history of 
evolution of thought in Russia is therefore almost identical with tho rovohi- 
tionary movement. If, whilst working on the construction of the tern jIo with 
the right hand, the left has to wield the sword against a sudden attac h of tho 
enemy, the edifice can rise only very slowly. Renan says (in his Future of 
Science) that the great creations of thought appear in troublous timcH, and 
that neither material ease nor oven liberty contributes much to tho (»riginality 
and the energy of intellectual development. On the contrary the work of 
mind would only be seriously threatened if humanity came to be too much 
at its ease. Thank God 1 exclaims tho Breton philosopher, that day is still 
far distant. The custornary state of Athens, he continues, was one of terror; 
the security of the individual was threatened at ovety moment, to-tlay .an 
exile, to-morrow he was sold as a slave. And yet in such a state Phidias pro¬ 
duced the Propykea statues, Plato his dialogues and Aristophanes his satires, 
Dante would never have composed his cantos in an atmosphere of stn(lions 
ease. The sacking of Rome did not disturb the brash of Michael Angel(». 
In a word, the most beautiful things are born amid tears, and it is in the midst 
of struggle, in the atmosphere of sorrow and suffering that humanity develops 
itself, tnat the human mind displays the most energy and activity in all direc¬ 
tions. But Renan was an individualist, and aristocratic 5n his teachings, ho 
seems to have in view only the individual, nay the genius, Suffering and 
oppression, physical, intellectual and moral, are schools where tho strong 
gather more strength and come forth triumphant, l)ut where the weaker sro 
destroyed. What is true for the dite, for the very limited number of tho 
chosen few, does not h<^ld^ good for humanity at largo, which is not strong 
enough to think when it is hungry, to fight against opposing forces and to 
hurl down the harriers erected against the advance of thought. Few indeed 
are those who can carry on the struggle to a successful issue. Tho Russiim 
government, with its Mongolian traditions of autocracy, threw tho jofreat 
nation, which remained behind Pete:’s forward march, 4ck into oomploto 
mdmerence and apathy, into a state of submissive contentment, where, like 
a child, it kissed the rod that punished it, sometimes cried like a child, and 
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was lulled to sleep by tbe whisperings of mystic superstition and the vapours 
of vodld. 

Had not the populace a terrifying example in the martyrs of Russian 
thought ? A temble destiny awaited him who dared to step beyond the lino 
tracea by the hand of the government, who ventures to look over the wall 
erected by imperiaTukase. "The history of Russian thinkers," says Alex¬ 
ander Herzen (Rujsland'a Hocicde Zmtdnde, page 13C), “is a long list of 
martyrs and a register of convicts.” Those whom tho hand of the imperial 
government had spared died in the prime of youth, before they had time to 
develop, like blossoms hurrying to c uit life before they could bear ^it. A 
Pushkm and a Lermontov fell iii t ae prime of youth, one thirty-eight and 
the other twenty-seven years old, victims of the unnatural state of society- 
Russia's Beaumarchais, Griboiedov, found a premature end in Persia in his 
thirty-fifth year; Kolzov, the Russian Bums, Bielinski, the Russian Lessing, 
died in misery, the latter at the age of thirty-eight. Czernoevski was torn 
from his literary activity and sent to Siberia. Jjobrolubov sang his swan¬ 
song in his twenty-fifth year. Chaadaev, the friend of Schelling, was 
declared mad by order of the government. 

If such measures have kept the people in a state of ignorance and still 
lowered the already low level of civilisation, the autocratic rule has further, 
as it was unable to crush it, caused the inteUigentia to turn its thought 
into a certain direction. 

If we follow the development of the Russian inteUigentia we notice at once 
that all the currents of its intellectual life have been and still are, at the 
present time at least, converging into one centre, swelling the stream, that is 
already running high, to a vast and mighty ocean, which is sending its waters, 
through mariy channels, all over Europe. This centre is literature. Since tho 
foundation of the Academy of Science by Peter the Great Russian achieve¬ 
ments in the domains of science, technical education, art, sculpture, music, 
painting, history and philosophy have been very small 

In science and art the Russians have produced nothing of importance, 
nothing original Mendeleev, Lobatshevski, Pirogov, Botkin, Soloviov are 
a few scientific names of some eminenoe but they are few as compared with 
Europe and America. Many others, who are known to the western world 
as Russians, are in reality Germans or Armenians. The great historian, 
Karamzin, was of Tatar extraction. Ainasowski was an Armenian, and 
Antokolski and Mendeleev were Jews. 

Russia has had no Spinoza and no Kant, no Newton and no Spencer- 
Since the foundation of the University of Moscow in 1755, some semblance of 
Russian philosophy has appeared but a Soloviev and a Grote, a Troitski and 
a Preobrajenski have only introduced the philosophy of Germany, France, 
and England into Russia, but not worked out tbeir own philosophical sys¬ 
tems. Thus, whilst Russian scientists, technicians, artists and even musi¬ 
cians have to go abroad to complete their education, Russian philosophers 
borrow from Hegel or Descartes, from Locke or Comte. This is, however, 
not the case with Russian literature. Russia has quickened her development 
in the realm of literature. Her decades were centuries. Rapidly she has lived 
through phases of growth and evolution, of achievement and reflection which 
have filled long periods in other people’s lives. The peaks of Russian creative 
power in this domain, the productions of Pushkin and Turgeniev, of Lermon- 
^v, Dostoievski and Tolstoi proudly face the heights of literary western 
Europe. 

Whilst, however, the Russian genius of the inteUigentia centred its force 
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in literature, this literature bears the unmistakable trait, that distinguishes 
it from European literature, of having a tendency to teach and of taking 
a moral aspect. Euasian literature on the whole has not entered the sphere 
of artistic interest, it has always been a pulpit whence the word of instruction 
came forth. With very few exceptions, like Merejkovski and Andreev, the 
Eussian author is not practising art for art's sake (UartiKmr Vart) but is 
pursuing a goal, is accomplishing a task. 

TheE ussian literature is a long cry of revolt, a continuous sigdi or an 
admonition. Taine says, somewhere, when speaking of Stendhal and Bakac; 

They love art more than men—they are not writing out of sympathy for 
the poor, but out of love for the beautiful,” This is just what the Eussian 
moderk author is not doing. The intellectual and instructive moments pre¬ 
dominate over the emotional and artistic. 

This state of Eussia's intellectual development is explained by what has 
been stated above. It is due to the .sudden introduction of western manners 
and civilisation, followed by a powerful foreign influence on the one hand, 
and the social and political state of the country on the other. When Peter 
had suddenly launched Eussia—which wns floating like some big hulk 
between Asia and Europe—towards the west, the few who helped him in 
this endeavour came under the complete influence of western thought and 
manners. St. Petersburg soon became a Versailles in miniature. Voltair<^ 
Diderot, and the encyclopsedists govomod and shaped Eussian thought and 
Eussian socLetv. But not only IFranoe—Germany too, and England^ Byron 
and his individualism, had gained great sway in Kussia. The indep^indonoe 
of Euasian thought and its intelloetual develo pment only dates from about 
1840. When it awoke at that time, when it oecame conscious of itself, it 
felt that it had a great work, a great mission to fulfil Surrounded on one 
side by a people that wore ignorant, ready to sink lower and loweropposed, 
on the other, by a government that did its best to check individualism and 
independence in every possible way—the Eussian intelligentia felt its great 
responsibility. 

Surrounded by a population whose mental development was on a very low 
level, the atmosphere was and still is not propitious for the cultivation of 
art or science, Avhilst the Eussian author had no time simply to admire the 
beautiful in nature but was compelled to look round and try what good he 
could do. Thus Eussian genius concentrated itself in literature as the best 
vehicle to expose the state of Russian society. The Russian writer became 
an apostle. He was not anxious to be artistic, to shape his style and to be 
fascinating, but to give as true a picture of Euasian life as he possibly could, 
to show the evU and to suggest the remedy. 

Such, in broad lines, \yas, and still is, the state which the few, whom we 
termed the Eussian intelligentia, have reached. In a moment of strength the 
Russian genius has attained itself, with self-asserting individuality, tta task 
is great, its obstacles are manifold, hut it fights valiantly ana moves on 
steadily. This only applies to the few. When the day of political freedom 
ivill dawn for Russia, then and then only the great evolution and the inteh 
lectual development of Russia itself, of the Eussian people as a whole, will 
begin, pn the day when civil and religious despotism, that everywhere 
crushes individuality, will cease, then the genius of the Eussian people will 
spread its pinions, and the masses too will, awake from their inertia to new 
life, like the gradual unfolding of spring into summer. 




CHAPTER I 

LAND AND PEOPLE AND EARLY HISTORY 

[To 1054 

EXTENT, CONriGUKATION, AND CLIMATE 

To arrive at a just appreciatioa of Russia's j?enius we must have a knowl¬ 
edge of the soil that nourishes her, the peoples tfiat inhabit her, and the lustory 
through which she has passed. Let us begin with nature, soil^ and climate. 

The first fact that strikes us in regard to the Russian empire is its vast- 
ness.^ Its colossal dimensions are so out of proportion to t ie smallness of 
the greatest among Eurojiean states, that, to bring them within the sphere 
of human imagination, Alexander von Humboldt, one of the greatest scien¬ 
tists of his century, makes the statement that the portion of the globe under 
Russia's dominion is ^eater than the entire surface of the moon at its full 

The territories of that vast empire acknowledge no limits; its vast plains 
stretch toward, the heart of the old continent, as far as the huge peaks of 
central Asia; they are stopped between the Black and the Caspian seas by 
the great wall of the Caucasus, whose foot is planted below the sea-level, 
and the height of whose summits exceeds by eight hundred feet that of Mont 
Blanc. 

In lakes Ladoga and Onega, in the northwest, Russia possesses the greatest 
lakes in Europe: in Lake Baikal, in Siberia, the greatest in Asia; in the 
Caspian and Aral seas, the greatest in the world. Her rivers equal her plains 
in proportion: the Obi, the Yenisei, the Amur, in Asia; the Dnieper, the 
Don, tne Volga, in Europe. The central artery of Russia is the Volga — a 
river that, in its winding course of nearly twenty-four hundred miles, is not 
altogether European. Nine tenths of the Russian territory are as yet nearly 
empty of inhabitants, and nevertheless the population, according to the 
census of 1897, taken over all the empire except Finland, numbered 129,000,- 
000; and the annual increase is very nearly two million. 

* According to recent computations the Russian Empire covers an area of 8,000,600 square 
miles —about one sixth of the land surface of the globe. 
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Europe is distinguished from other regions of the globe by two characteris¬ 
tics which make her the home of civilisation: her land is cut into by the seas_ 

“cut into bits, ’ as Montesquieu says; she is, according to Humboldt, “an 
articulated peninsula " ; her other distinctive advantage is a temperate 
climate which, in great measure the result of her configuration, is duplicated 
nowhere under the same latitude. Russia alone, adhering solidly to Asia 
by her longest dimension, bordered on the noith and northwest by icy seas 
which permit to the borders few of the advantages of a littoral, is one of the 
most compact and eminently continental countries of the globe. 

She is deprived of the even, tem^rate climate due to Europe’s articulated' 
structure, and has a continental climate — nearly equally extreme in the 
rigour of its winters and the torrid heat of its summers. Hence the mean 
tem^rature varies. 

The isothermal lines extend in summer toward the pole; in winter they 
sink southward: so that the greater part of Russia is included in January in 
the frigid, in July in the torrid zone. Her very vaatness condemns her to 
extremes. The bordering seas are too distant or too small to serve her as 
reservoirs of warmth or basins of coolness. Nowhere else in the Occident 
are to be found winters so long and severe, summers so burning. Russia is a 
stranger to the great influences that moderate tine climate of the rest of 
Europe — the gulf stream and the winds of the Sahara. Tlie long Scandi¬ 
navian peninsula, stretching between Russia and the Atlantic, deflects irom 
her coasts the great wann current flowing from the New World to the Old, 
In place of the gulf stream and the African deserts it is the polar snows of 
Europe, and Siberia, the frozen north of Asia, that hold the predominating 
influence over Russia. The Ural range, by its insignificant elevation and its 
perpendicularity to the equator, is but an inconsiderable barrier to these 
influences. In vain does Russia extend south into the latitude of Pau and 
Nice; nowhere this side the Caucasus will she find a rampart against the winds 
of the north. The conformation of the soil, low and flat, leaves her open to 
all the atmospheric currents from the parching breath of the central Asian 
deserts to the winds of the polar region. 

This lack of mountains and inland seas deprives Russia of the necessary 
humidity brought to the rest of Europe by the Atlantic and kid up for it in 
the store-houses of the Alps. The ocean breezes reach her only when empty 
of refreshing v^ours; those of Asia are wrung dry long before they touch 
her confines, The further the continent stretches, the greater its poverty of 
rain. At Kazan the rainfall is but half that of Paris. Hence the lack, over 
an enormous southern region, of the two principal elements of fertility — 
warmth pd moisture; hence in part those wide, woodless, arid, un-European 
steppes m the southeast of the empire. 

THE SIMILARITY OP EUROPEAN AND ASIATIC RUSSIA 

One whole fornied of two analogous halves, Russia is in nowise a child of 
Europe; but that is not to say that she is Asiatic — that we can shelve her 
among the dormant and stationary peoples of the far East. Par from it: 
Russia IS no more Asiatic than she is European. But in all physical essentials 
of structure, climate, and moisture, she is opposed to histoncal, occidental 
Europe; in all these she is in direct relation with the bordering countries of 
^la, Europe proper naturdly begins at the narrowing of Bhie continent 
between the Baltic and the Black seas. 

In the southeast there is no natural barrier between Russia and Asia; 
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therefore the geographers have m turn taken the Don, tlie Volga, the Fral 
or the depresfion of the Obi, as boundaries. Dew'rt .shunx'H slrct- 
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THE HISTORY OF RUSSIA 


From the opposition, from the natural dualisni of the steppe and the forest 
has sprung the historical antagonism and tlie now-taidcd strife between the 
two halves of Russia — the struggle between the sedentary north and the 
nomad south; between the Russian and the Ta-lar; between the Muscovite 
state laid in the forest region, and the free Cossacks, children of the steppes. 
The forest region, though ceaselessly diminished by cutting, still nanains the 
more extensive. Occupying the entire north and centre, it grows wider 
from east to west, from Kazan to Kiev. 

Beyond the polar circle no tree can withstand the intensity and perman¬ 
ence" of the frost. On both sides of the Ural, in the neighbourhood of Siberia, 
stretch vast boggy plains (ioundras), perpetually froRt-bound, and clothed 
with moss. In these latitudes no cultivation is poBsible, no pastpurage^ but 
lichens is to be obtained, no animal but the reindeer can exist. Hunting and 
fishing are the sole occupations of the few inhabitants wlio make their 
dwelling in these lands of ice. 

The soil of the wooded plains, at least in the northwest, from the White 
Sea to the Niemen and the Dnieper, is low, swampy, and peaty, intersecteil 
by arid sandy hills. The Valdai Hills, the highest plateau, scarcedy attain 
the height of one thousand feet. This region is rich in Hprings a:ul is the 
source of all the great rivers. The flatness of the land priwc^uts the rivers 
from assuming a distinctly marked courses, and as no ridge* intervenes, their 
waters at the thaw run together and form enormous swamps; or, t.raveliing 
slov/ly down undefined slopes, form at tlu* bottom vast lakes like the Ijadoga, 
a veritable inland sea, or strings of wreteluMl littk* pools, lik(^ the eleven Inin- 
dred lakes in the government of Archangel. 

The population, though scattered over wide expans(*s. and av(‘raging less 
than fifteen to the square mile, fails to wring from the unfriendly soil a 
sufficient nourishment. Wheat will not thrive; liarley, rye, and flax alone 
flourish. A' multitude of srnali industries eke out the livelihoocl for which 
agriculture is insufficient. 

The augmentation of the scattered population is scarcely ])or(ap)tible, 
having, so to speak, reached the point of saturation. Russia (um hop(\for an 
increase of wealth and population in this desolate* northhmd only upon tlui 
introduction into it of industrial pursuits, as in the case of Moscow ancl t,l\e 
Ural regions. 

Russian civilisation finds a great, though by no means insurnmuntable 
obstacle in the extremes of temperature. It must be remembered that hlurope 
enjoys a temperate climate unparalleled in her fairest, coloniiis, whiles other 
continents, for analogous reasons, labour under nmch the same disach^antages 
as Russia. The climate of the northern portion of the United Wtates greatly 
resembles that of south Russia, while New York, Pennsylvania, and the New 
England states pass through the same extremes of temperature m th (3 stepjies 
of the Black Sea. 


THE SOIL OF THE BLACK LANDS AND THE STEFDES 

The Black Lands, one of the largest and most fertile agricultural tracts in 
the world, occupy the upper part of the woodless zone at its juncture with the 
forest and lake district. Obtaining moisture and shelter from the latter, the 
Black Lands enjoy much more favourable climatic conditions than the steppes 
of the extreme south. They derive their xiamo (tchemoziom) from a stratum 
of black humus, of an average depth of from one and a half to five feet, con¬ 
sisting partly of loam, partly of oily clay mixed with organic substances. It 
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dries rapidly and is thereupon reduced to a fine dust; but it absorbs moisture 
with equal promptitude, and after a rain takes on the appearance of a coal- 
black paste. The formation of this wonderfully fertile layer is attributed to 
the slow decomposition of the steppe grasses, accumulated during many cen¬ 
turies. 

The tchemoziom circles like a belt across^ European Russia, from Podolia 
and Kiev on the southw^est beyond Kazan in the northeast; after the inter¬ 
ruption of the Ural ridge it reappears in Siberia in the southern part of Tobolsk. 
The trees disappear alt^ogether as we advance southwards, till not even a bush 
is to be seen. Nothing is visible to the eye but hundreds of miles of fertile 
black soil, a limitless field stretching beyond the horizon. As a consequence 
of its fertility this portion of Russia is most populous; the population increases 
steadily, as railways are constructed and as agriculture gams upon the sur¬ 
rounding step pes. 

Between tie Black Lands and the southern seas lie the steppes proper 
wherein the dead level of the country, the absence of all arboreal vegetation, 
and the summer droughts attain their maximum. These great plains, cover¬ 
ing over half a million miles of Europe, include many different qualities of 
soil, destoed to as many different ends. 

The sandy, stony, saline steppes will forever be unfit for cultivation. The 
fertile steppes which occupy the greater part of the space between the Black 
Lafids and the Black Sea and the sea of Azov consist of a layer of black vege¬ 
table mould ready for cultivation and teeming with fertility. The grass, 
growing five or six feet high, in rainy seasons even higher, accounts in some 
measure for the absence of woods: its rapid luxuriant growth would smother 
young trees. 

The virgin steppe with its rank vegetation — the steppe of history and 
poetry — diminishes day by day, and will soon disappear ^fore the agri¬ 
cultural invasion. The legendary Ukraine has almost lost its wild beauty; 
GogoFs steppe, like Cooper’s prairie, will soon be but a memory — 
lost in the black belt. The long delay in opening up these grassy plains is 
due aji well to the lack of water and wood as to the lack of workers. The lack 
of water is difficult to remedy, hence the plains are bound to experience alter¬ 
nately good and bad years; hence, also, the frequent famines in lands which 
otherwise might be regarded as the storehouse ol: the empire. 

Perhaps an even greater drawback is the lack of trees; thereby the popula¬ 
tion is deprived both of fuel and of materials for building. Stalks of the tall 
steppe-grasses and the dung of the flocks, which otherwise would go to the 
soil, supply it with a fuel that w^ould not suffice for a dense population. The 
introduction of railroads and the opening of coal mines will, however, remedy 
little by little these evils, by suppying fuel and restoring the manure to the 
soil. The proximity to the estuaries of the great rivers and to the Black Sea 
renders the position of these steppes especially favourable to trade with 
Euro pe. 

T ie Ural-Caspian depression is as truly a desert as the Sahara. It contains 
but few oases. These saline stepijes sink in part below the sea level, like the 
Caspian itself, whose ancient basin they formed, and which now, narrowed 
and sunk, lies about eighty-five feet below the Black Sea’s surface. This 
region is of all European Russia the barest, the driest, and the most exposed 
to extreme seasons. It is decidedly Asiatic in soil, climate, flora, fauna, and 
inhabitants. This barren steppeland, covering three hundred thousand square 
miles, has less than a million and a half inhabitants. It is good for nothing 
but pasturage; and is therefore overrun with nomad Asiatic tribes. 
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We cannot consider as Russian in character the Caucasus and the southern 
coast of the Crimea; these present an entirely (Uffcrent aspect, and are as 
varied as the real Russia is monotonous. In the valleys of the Caucasus 
appear again forests — absent from the centre of the enipire southwards — 
dense and vigorous, not thin and scattered and monotonous as in the north. 
Here fruit-trees thrive, and all varieties of plant life for which Russia seeks in 
vain over her wide plains, from the shores of the ice-bound north to the Black 
Sea — the vine, which on the banks of the Bon finds but a precarious exist¬ 
ence; the mulberry-tree; the olive. Few are the fruits that cannot prosper- 
in the hanging gardens of the Crimea suspended above the sea, or in Trans¬ 
caucasia where, not content with having 
introduced successfully the cultivation of 
cotton and the sugar cane, the Russian 
merchants are anxious to establish tea 
plantations. 

DIVKUSITY OF RACES ’ 

The iiumlxir of diverse races is ac¬ 
counted for by the configuration of Rus¬ 
sia. Lacking defined boundaries to east 
and west, Russia has be(*n open always 
to invasion she has been the great high¬ 
way of emigration from Asia into Europe. 
The straia of human alluvions have no¬ 
where been more numerous, more mingled, 
more broken or inharnumious than on this 
flat bed, wluu'c each wave, pushed by the 
one bed li 0(1 it, emjountered no obstacle 
other than the wav(^ which had preceded. 
Even since historical times it is difficult 
to enumetrate tlie peoples who han; fol¬ 
lowed one another upon Russian soil — 
who have there formed empires more or 
less durable: Scythian, Sarmatian, Goth, 
Avar, Bulgarian, Hungarian, Ohuzar, 
Petcheneg, Lithuanian, Mongol, Tatar; 
without counting the previous migrations 
of the Celts and Teutones, or of peoples whose v(‘ry names have ])erished, 
but among whom even fhe most obscure have left upon the population some 
impression whose origin to-day it is impossible to trace. 

While the configuration of Russia 1ms left her open to (svery invader, the 
structure of her son forbade the developmeiit of the? invaders into organised 
nations independent of one another. InstcMul of being the cona(‘(iueiice 
of slow development by physical causes, this multiplicity of races and 
tribes is an historical heritage. Without considering the glacial regions of 
the north, uninhabitable save for hunters and fishers, or the sandy and saline 
steppes of the southeast, where wander only pastoral nomads, this corn plexity 
of races and tribes, far from being a result of adaiptation to th(‘ soi ’ —■ far 
from bein^ in harmony with physical conditions, is directly opposed to them. 
Far frcim having a tendtmey to race diversion, the natural conditions made for 
unity and harmony. The aUsence of boundaries made it impossible for the 
different tribes to isolate themselves. 
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In the immense quadrilateral comprised between the glacial ocean and the 
Black Sea, between the Baltic and the Ural, there is not a single mountain ■— 
not a single dividing line. Over this even surface the different tribes have 
been obliged to scatter at random — just as the waters have flowed together, 
having no ridge to separate them, no banks to contain them. Thus, while 
custom, religion, and language prevented their mingling, they were yet 
obliged to live side by side: to invade one another, to mingle one with anotlu^r 
without loss of individuality, as the rivers which flow together without con¬ 
founding their waters. Exhausted in the effort to spread over too large 
expanses, or broken up into fragments, all fhese races have the more easily 
sulDmitted to the domination of one rule; and under this domination they 
have been the more rapidly unified and mingled. From this fusion, begun 
centuries ago under the Christian empire and the Muscovite sovereignty, havfj 
spnmg the Russian people — that mass of about 129,000,000 souls, which, 
compared with other peoples, resembles the sea devouring its own shores, a 
sea dotted with islands which it swallows one by one. 

Out of the seeming chaos of Russian ethnology emerge definitely three 
principal elements — Finn, Tatar, and Slav, which last has to-day to a great 
extent absorbed the other two. Not counting the three millions of Jews 
in the west, the seven or eight hundred thousand Rumanians in Bessarabia, 
the eight or nine hundred thousand Germans of the Baltic provinces and the 
southern colonies; without counting the Kalmucks of the steppe of the lower 
Volga, the Circassians, the Armenians, the Georgians, and the whole babel 
of the Caucasus — all the races and tribes which have invaded Russia in 
the past and all which inhabit her to-day can be traced to one of these three 
races. As far back as history goes, arc to be found u]:)on Russian soil, under 
one name or another, representatives of all these tiiree groui)8; and th(nr 
fusion is not yet so complete that we cannot trace their origin, their dis¬ 
tinctive characteristics, or their respective original donxinions. 

The Finnish tribe seems in olden times to have occupied the most exten¬ 
sive territory in what is to-day called Russia. It is manifestly foreign to 
Aryan or European stock, whence, with the Celts and Latins, Gormans and 
Slavs, most of the European poples have sprung. Ethnological clasBifl- 
eations usually place the ]7inns in a more or less comprehensive group known 
variously as Turanian, Mongolian, and Mongoloid. 

The Mongols, properly so called, with the Tatars are usually arranged 
beside the Finns in the Ural-Altaic group; which, on the other hand, rejects 
the Chinese and other great nations of oriental Asia. This classification 
appears to be the most reasonable; but it must be noticed that this Ural- 
Altaic group is far from presenting the same homogeneousneas as the Aryan 
or Semitic group. The relationship between the numerous branches is far 
less fundamental than between Latin and German; it is probably far more 
remote than that between the Brahman or Gheber of India and the Celt; 
of Scotland or Brittany; at bottom it is perhaps less close than between 
the Indo-European and the Semite. 

The Finns 

The Fiimish race, which outside of Hungary is almost entirely com¬ 
prised within European Russia, numbers five or six millions, divided into 
a dozen different tribes. To the Hungarian family in the north belongs 
the only Finnish people which ever played an important r61e in Europe, 
or arrived at a high state of civilisation — the Magyars of Hungary. In 
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the northwest we find the Finns properly so eallccl; they are subdivided into 
two or three tribes, the Suomi, as they d<^8ignate Ihemselves, eonstitutiDg 
the only tribe in the whole empire that possesses a national spirit, a love 
of country, a history, and a literature; also the only one that has escapd 
the slow absorption by which their kindred have b(*en swallowed up. They 
form five-sixths of the po pulation of the grand duchy Finlatula popu¬ 
lation almost wholly rura'.!. A Swedish (dement mingled with German and 

Russian is predominant in the cities. . i . . tv • t . 

St. Petersburg is, truth to tell, biult m the midst of Innmsh territory; 
the immediate surroundings only arc russified, and that (piite reeciutly: 

even half a cemtury ago liuasiaii was 
not underatood in tlm handets lying at 
the very gates of th(^ capital To this 
Finnish branch Ixdong the Livs, a tribe 
nearly extinct, which has given its name 
to Livonia; also the Lapps— th(i lant, 
physicidly the ugliest, morally the least 
develop(‘(l, of all the branches of this 
tribe. 

The race is almost infinitely sul>* 
divided; its memlwrs profess all the 
religions from Shamanism to Moham¬ 
medanism, from (tre(^k orthodc^xy to 
Lutheranism. They are nomadic, like 
the Lapp; pastoral,^ like the Biushkir: 
sedentary and agricultural like the 
Esth ami the Finn. They have adopted 
the customs and spoken the language 
of each and all, have_ been ruled by 
peoples of different origins, have been 
russified after having been partially 
tatarised — all these influences contrUh 
uting to break up the race into insig¬ 
nificant fragments. As numerous as 
their Hungarian kindred, the Finns of 
the Russian Empin? are far from be¬ 
ing able to claim an equal political sig- 
nincance. 

Is it true that the alliance with the Finns is for Russia an irremediable 



A Tatar 
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cause of inferiority? It is doubtful. In their isolation and disruption, 
hampered by the thankless soil u]pon which they dwell, the Finns have been 
unable to achieve an original c!evelopment; as compensation, they have 
everywhere manifested a singular facility of assimilation with more developed 
races with which they have come in contact; they allowed themaolvos easily 
to be overwhelmed by a civilisation which they themselves were unable 
to orimnate: if they possessed no blood-ties witn Europe, they placed no 
obstacles in the way of annexation by her* Their religion is the best proof. 
The majority have long been Christians; and it is pnncipally Christianity 
which has led the way to their fusion with the Slavs and their assinnktion 
into civilised Europe. From Hungary to the Baltic and the Volga, they 
have accepted with docility the three principal historical forma of Christianity: 
the most modem. Protestantism, has thriven better among the Finnish and 
Esthonic tribes than among the Celtic, Iberian, and Latin peoples. 
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If we seek in language an unmistakable sign of race and intelligence, 
it must be admitted that certain Finns—the Suomi of Finland like the 
Magyars of Hungary — have brought their agglutinate languages to a 
perfection which for power, hannony, and wealth of expression well bears 
comparison with our moat complex flexional languages. If it is true that 
the Finns are related to the Mongols, they have certainly the virtues of that 
race, which holds its own so well in its struggle with Europe: they possess 
the same stability, patience, and perseverance; hence perhaps the fact that 
to every country and every state which has felt their influence the Finns 
have communicated a singular power of resistance, a remarkable vitality. 


ETHNOLOGICAL DISTRIBUTION OF RELIGIONS 

The Finn has become Christian; the Turk or Tatar, Moslem; the Mongol, 
Buddhist: to this ethnological distribution of religion there are few excep¬ 
tions. Hereto are attributable the causes of the widely different destinies 
of these three groups ■—particularly the neighbouring Finns and Tatars. 
It is religion which has prepared the one for its European existence; it is 
religion which has made that existence impossible for the other. Islam 
has given the Tatar a higher and more precocious civilisation; it has inspired 
him to build flourishing cities like the ancient Sarai and Kazan, and to found 
powerful states in Europe and Asia; it has achieved for him a brilliant joast, 
while exposing him to a future full of difhculties: while saving him ]Tom 
absorption into Europe, it has left him completely outside the gate of modem 
civilisation. 

It is the Tatars who have given to the Russians the name of Mongols, 
to which the Tatars themselves have but a questionable right. In any 
case the title is not applicable to the true Russians, who have at most but 
a drop or two of Mongol blood in their veins, and less of Tatar than the 
Spaniards have of Moorish or Arab. 

A\ the same time with the process of absorption and assimilation of 
the Finnish element, another process has for centuries been going on — an 
inverse process of secretion and elimination of the Tatar and ]Mx)8lem ele¬ 
ments which Russia found herself unable to assimilate. After their sub¬ 
mission a great number of Tatars left Russia, being unwilling to become the 
subjects of the infidels whose masters they had been. Before the progress 
of Christianity they spontaneously retreated to the lands still dominated 
by the law of the prophet. After the destruction of the Khanates of Kazan 
and Astrakhan, they tended to concentrate in the Crimea and the neighbour¬ 
ing straits — in what up to the eighteenth century was known as Little 
Tartary; after the conquest of the Crimea by Catherine II they took their 
way still farther toward the empire of their Turkish brethren. Even in 
our own time, after the war of Sebastopol and after the conquest of the Cau¬ 
casus, the emigration of the Tatars and the Nogaians began again on an enor¬ 
mous scale, together with that of the Circassians. In the Crimea the Tatar 
population, already diminished by one-half in the time of Catherine 11, is to¬ 
day scarcely one-fifth of what it was at the time of the annexation to 
Russia. The introduction of obligatory military service in the year 1874 drove 
them out in large numbers. By defeat and voluntary exile have the 
Tatars been reduced to insignificant group in a country where, formerly, 
they reigned for centuries —in some parts of which even they were the sole 
mhabitants.*> 



generally reco^ised that they migrated to KuBBia from t, ludgliboorhood 
of the Carpathian Momitains, The Byzantine annaliBtH of tlu^ nixth and the 
beginning of the seventh centuries, speaking of the Slavs, whom tiK 7 ealkid 
Sklaboi, a name appearing as early as the end of the fifth (century, dintinguiah 
two branches of them: the Ants, living from the Danuln* to the inotith 
A of the Dnieper; and the Slavs, properly so namc^d, living northeast of 
I. the Danube and as far to the east as the source of the Vist uhi, and on the 
L \ light bank of the Dniester. In this, tlwar statranent agr(H‘s with that of 

1 1 Jomandes/ the historian of the Goths. 8om(^ llussian s(*holars suppose 

12 that before coming to the DamilK*, the Slavs lived 

near the Carpathians, whence they invad(Hl the 
Byzantine empire. Tliew^ encroacfmuaitH, iK'gin- 
ning as far back as the third o(‘iUury, n^sulted 

in the pcaieiration of tJa^ Slavs into 


sixth and seventh Centura's, Procopius 
!uul the emperor Maurice', win' had to 
fight- th(' Slavs in ix'rKon, siM'ak of 
them as beung ever ou the. move: 
“ Tliey live in woods and on the* banks 
of rivers, in small hamlets, and an' always 
ready to change their alaxled' At, the same 
time thes(' Byasantiiu' annalists d('s<'rilx^ this 



the romotest jHa-iod/' says Procopius,^Mh< 
Slavs mre kuovm to live as democracies 
they diseusmal their wants in popular assein 
blies or folkmotes,” ^^The Slavs are fond o 


language is xm%\ also by th<^ empc'ror Leo./ 
M ^*The Slavs,’’ says he, ^^are a free iHmple, 

strongly opposed to any subjection.” If tlie 
Byzantine historians do not speak of the in- 

A FIBTKISH COSTUME vasioii of thc Bkvs into th(' limits of the 

. . V , . . during the second part of the w',venth 

^ntu^, It IS because their migration took at this time another din^etion: 
froni the Carpathians they moved toward the Vistula and the I)ni<^p('r. 

Dunng the nmth century, the time of the founding of the firsl- prineipali- 
ties, the Dmeioer, with its numerous affluents on both sides, fonned the 
limit of the blavonic ^ttlements to the east. This barrier w^u^ lirokeu only 
by the ViMitchi, stretchmg as far to the northeast as the source of the Oka. 
On the north the blavs reached the great Valdai plateau from wliich Euseia's 
descend, and the southern part of t le grcxit lake region, that of 

There is no indication that the race is deficient in genius. It was the 

l^reat movements whicli inau- 
guratea the modem era the Renaissance and the Reformation; by the 
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discovery of the laws that govern the universe, and the plea for liberty of 
thought. The Pole Copernicus was the herald of Galileo; the Czech, John 
Hubs, the precursor of Luther. Poland and Bohemia, the two Slav peoples 
most nearly connected with the west by neighbourhood and religion, can cite a 
long list of men distinguished in letters, science, politics, and war. Ragusa 
rlone could furnish an entire gallery of men talented along all lines. There 
where remoteness from the west and foreign oppression have made study 
impossible and prevented single names from becoming widely known, the 
people have manifested their genius in songs^ which lack none of the qualities 
inherent in the most splendid poetry of the west. In that popular impersonal 
literature which we admire so frankly 
in the romanceros of Spain, the ballads . 

of Scotland and Germany, the Slav, f 

far from yielding the palm to the \\ 

Latin or the Teuton, perhaps excels 

both. Nothing more truly poetical 

exists than the pesmes of Servia or the >[ 

doumas of Little Russia; for, by a sort 

of natural compensation, it is among 

the Slavs least initiated into western 4™ |p 

culture that popular poetry has flow- |||^|^ 

ered most freely. j||| |||li 1 

In temperament and character the M li || J|' "' 

Slavs present an ensemble of defects _ 

and qualities which unite them more 
nearly with the Latins and Celts than 

with their neighbours the Germans. P 

They are characterised by a vivacity, a Ml 11 

warmth, a mobility, a petulance, an ex- /; Pi| I 

uberance not always found to the same I 

degree among even the peoples of the ! 

soutii. Among the Slavs of purer blood ’flaMfiMPl 

these characteristics have marked their I 

political life with a mobile, inconstant, i y | 

and anarchical spirit which has ren- 
dered extremely difficult their national 

existence and which, taken with their a woman of yakutbk 
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A Woman of Yakutbk 


geographical position, has been the 

great obstacle in the way of their civilisation. The distinguishing faculty of 
the race is a certain flexibility and elasticity of temperament and character 
which render it adaptable to the reception and the reproduction of all sorts of 
diverse ideas; the imitative faculty of the Slavs is well known. This gift is 
everywhere distributed among them; this Slav malleability, peculiar alike 
to Pole and Russian, is perhaps fundamentally but a result of t!icir historical 
progress and of their geographical position. But lately centered in at the 
gate of civilisation, and during long years inferior to the neighbouring races, 
they have always gone to school to the others; instead of living by tlieir own 
invption, they have lived by borrowing, and the imitative spirit has become 
their ruling faculty, havmg been for them the most useful as well as the most 
widely exercised. 


In the west the Slavs fell under the influence of Rome; in the east, under 
that of Byzantium: hence the antagonism which during long centuries has 
set strife in the midst of the two chief Slavonic nations. United by their 
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common origin and the affinity of their languages, th<‘y are, however, separated 
by the very elements of civilisation — religion, writing, and calendar; therein 
lies the secret of the moral and material strife Ixdwcen Russia and Poland 
a strife which, after having nearly annihilated the one, actually cost the other 
its life; as though from the Carpathian to the Ural, on those vast even plains, 
there was not room at one time for two separate; lutes. 

In the northwest, on the banks of the Niemen and Dvina, appears a strange 
group, incontestably of Indo-European origin yet iaolatinl amidst tlie jxsoples 
of Europe; harking back to the Slavs, yet forming a parallel branch rather 
than offshoot — the Letto-Lithiianian group. Shut away in the north by 
marshy forests, restricted by powerful neighbours, the Lithuanian group lone 
remained closed to all outer influences, whether of East or West. Last of aJ 
tho peoples of Europe to accept Christianity, its language even to-day is the 
nearest of European tongues to the Sanskrit. The bone of contention among 
the Germans, the Poles, and the Russians, who each in turn obtained a footing 
among them and left an influence on their religion, they found themselves 
divided into Protestants, Catholics, an<l OrthotX)X. 

Mixed with Poles and Russians, menaced oii both sides with complete 
absorption, the Lithuanians and the Samogitians. their brothers by race and 
language, still number in ancient Lithuania nearly two million souls, Catho¬ 
lics for the most part; they formed the majority of the copulation of Vllna 
and Kovno. In l.^russia some two hundred thousand Lit luanians constitute 
the representatives of the ancient population of oricrdal Prussia, whobo name 
is flerived from a people of that race which kept its lauguage intact up to the 
seventeenth century. 

The second existing group of this fanuly, the Letts, crosmal probably 
with Finns, number more than a milhon souls; they inhabit clncfly Courlamf, 
Vitetesk and Livonia; but, converted, subjected, ami made slaves of by the 
Teutonic knights, they still live under tlm domitiion of the Gentian barons 
of the Baltic provinces, with whom they have nothing in common but their 
religion — Lutheranism. Like the Finnish tribes outside of Finland, the 
Letts and Lithuanians, scanty in number and widtdy scatt(‘red, are incapable 
of forming by themselves a nation or a state. Out of this intermixture of 
races, by the assimilation of the mder by the more civilised, was fonned a 
new people—a homogeneous nation. In fact, contrary to popular prejudice 
there is in Russia something more than an intermixture of diverse races — 
there is what we to-day call a nationality ” —as united, as compact, and 
as self-conscious as any nation in the world. Russia, notwithstanding all her 
various races, is yet no incoherent masSj no ^lolitical conglonuiration or 
mosaic of peoples. She resembles France itx her national unity rather than 
Turkey or Austria. 


If Russia must be compared to a mosaic, let it bo to one of those ancient 
oavements whose scheme is a single substance of solid color edgetl with a 
)order of diverse foims and shades — most of Russia’s original alien popula¬ 
tions being relegated to her borders and forming around her a sort of belt 
of uneven width. 

It is in the centre of Russia that is found that uniformity which is so much 
more marked among the Russians than among all other peoples of Europe; 
from one end of the empire to the other the language present fewer dialects 
and leffl localisms tlmn most of our western languages. The cities all look 
alike; the peasants have the same customs, the same manner of life. The 
nation resembles the country, having the same unity, almost the same 
monotony as the plama which it peoples. 
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ThexGreat Russians and the Little Russians 

There are, however, two principal types, almost two peoples, speaking two 
iialects and wholly separated from each other; the Great Russians and the 
Little Russians. In their qualities and in their defects they represent in 
Russia the eternal contrast o]; north and south. Their history is no less diver¬ 
sified than their nature; the first have their centre at Moscow, the second at 
Kiev. Stretching, the one to the northeast, the other to the southwest, these 
two unequal halves of the nation do not precisely correspoml to the two great 
physical zones of Russia. This is due j^artly to nature, partly to history, 
which has hindered the development of t!ae one and fosterc(]. tlrat of the other. 
The southern steppes, open to every invasion, long arrested the expansion of 
the Little Russians, who for centuries were shut up in the basins of the Dnieper, 
the Bug, and the Dniester; while the Great Russians spread freely in the north 
and east and established themselves in the enormous basin of the Volga; 
masters of^ nearly all the forest regions and of the great Ural Lake, they took 
possession of the Black Belt and the steppes along the Volga and the Don. 

The White Russian inhabits Mohilev, Vitebsk, Grodno, Minsk — a region 
possessing some of the finest forests in Russia, but whose soil is marshy and 
unwholesome. United politically with the Little Russian, the two have been 
classed under the name Western Russians. Subjected at an early date by 
Lithuania, whose dialect became its official language, Wlute Russia was with 
the greai;er part of Little Russia united to Poland, and was for centuries the 
object of strife between that nation and the Muscovite czars, from the effects 
of which strife she still bleeds. Of the three Russian tribes this is perhaps 
the purest in blood; but thanks to the sterility of the soil and the remoteness 
of the sea, she has remained the poorest and least advanced in civilisation. 

The Great Russians are the most vigorous and expansive element of the 
Russian nation, albeit the most mixed. Finnish blood has left its traces in 
their physique; Tatar dominion in their character. Before the advent of the 
Romanovs they formed alone the Muscovite Empire, and their czars took the 
title ''‘Soverei^ of all the Russias'^ long before Alexis, father of Peter the 
Great, justified this title by the annexation of the Ukraine. Hence Great 
Russia, under the name Muscovite, has been considered by certain foreigners 
the true, the only Russia. This is an error; since the Great Russian, the pro¬ 
duct of the colonization of central Russia by the western Russians before the 
invasion of the Tatars, antedates the state and even the village of Moscow. 
If therefrom has emerged the Muscovite autocracy, it is impossible to cut 
the ties that bind it to the great Slav republic of the w'orld wltose name is still 
the active symbol of liberty — Novgorod. 

Least Slav of all the peoples that pretend to the name, the Great Russian 
has been the coloniser of the race. His whole history has been one long strug- 
de against Asia; his conquests have contributed to the aggrandisenxeut of 
Europe. Long the vassal of the Tatar khaxis, he never forgot uniler Asiatic 
domination his European origin; and in the farthest limits of Muscovy tlie 
very name Asiatic is an insult to the peasant. 

Conqueror over Asia, influenced morally and physically by all the popula¬ 
tions assimilated or subjugated by him in his march from the Dnieper to the 
Ural, the Great Russian Tost something of his independence, his pride, his 
individuality; but he gained in stability and solidity. 

In spite of the obvious evidences of his mixed olood, the Gmat Russian 
is in perfect harmony with the Caucasian race by the exterior characteristics 
whicli distinguish it—his stature, his complexion, the colour of his hair and 
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eyes. He is apt to be tall, his skin is white, his eyes are very often blue* his 
hair is usually blond, light chestnut, or rod. The long heavy toml so dear to 
the heart of the moujik and which all th(^ ^MTscjcutions of Pester the Great 
failed to induce him to dispense with, is in itsedf a mark of race, as nothing 
could be smoother than the chin of the Mongol, the ('Jhiiu^sc*:, or the Japanese.^ 

The Little Russians dwelling in the south hav(^ brown or dark chestmit 
hair, and are of purer race, dwelling neaixT to thc^ ()c<dd(uit; they pride them¬ 
selves upon their comparatively immixed blood, their nion^ teiniK^rate climate 
their less dreary land; they are a niorc^ inmginal.ive, more dixmmy, inorJ 
poetic people than their neighbours of the north. It is in Tattle Russia tlmt 
the Zaparogians belong, the most cel(d)rated of thorns Gossfick triln^s which in 
the Ukraine or the southern stepjx'ss playe<l so important a r/^le iK^tween the 
Poles, the Tatars, and the Turks, and whose name will ev(^r nunain in RuBsia 
the synonym of freedom and indepndonce. Evtui tOHlay the Zaparogian 
with his liberal or democratic tradition, remaiim tlwi more or less conHciouB 
and avowed ideal of the majority of the Littk^ Russians. Another reason, in 
the history of the Ukraine, which makers for democratic instincts in the Little 
Russians is the foreign origin and denaturalisation of a gixMit pij.rt of the 
higher classes among the Poles and Great Russians. From this <loublc motive 
the Little Russian is perhaps more suseeptil)l(‘. to political! jispirations, more 
accessible to revolutionary seduction than his brother of Great Russia. 

Of the Cossacks of to-day only those of the Black 8ea trans danied to t he 
Kuban between the sea of Azov and the Caucasus are Little !iiusBi..*nB; tlie 
Cossacks of the Don and the Ural are Great Russians.^ 


SOCIAL AND POmTICAL OROANIBATION 

It is extremely difficult to draw an approximately eorreet picture of the 
life of the Russian Slavs even in its barest outliru's. Among tlu^ widtdy 
scattered tribes there was hardly more than one element hmding towards 
union—- that of language. Frequent contact with the populations living on 
thmr borders and wedged in between them, must of itwdf have produced con¬ 
siderable modifications in their mode of life. 

The entire social organisation of the early Slava, like that of all 6Um 
Aryan and non-Aryan peoples, was based upon kinship or descent from a 
common ancestor.<» Even m the Varangian jwnod we can discover traces of 
this primeval organisation in clans among a few trilies. In time of p<mce 
the^ cla^ were m the habit of meeting together in order to iliscues common 
attairs. 1 he chronicler h uses the expression came together^' when he wants 
to speak of decisions taken in common. This practice seems to have Iwen 
known to all blavomc peoples. Among the Russian Slavs these folkmotes 
were known under the name of vetcM, and they remained to the end of their 
existence a nec^sary part of the political institutions, not only in the northc^rn 
city republics, Novgorod and Pskov, but also in nearly all the principalities 
of Russia, with the exception of one of the latest founded, Moscow. 

itoong these tribes we also find native princes or clan chieftains 
and it IS also certain that as early as the ninth century there wore among the 

k occupicd an advantageous 

w. k^ members of the community, 

the latter nobles (hoyam) were deacxsnded. But on the whole 

formed nucleus of the entire political and economic 
organisation of the eastern or Russian Slavs. It was a world complete in 
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itself, self-sufficient and independent both economically and juridically. The 
community was the possessor of the soil, which was periodically redistributed 
among its component members; the separate patriarchal families, and the 
assembly of the heads of the families was the body that judged and decided all 
things pertaining to the community. It is thus that we are to understand 
the apparently contradictory, reports of the Byzantine writers, who say, on 
the one hand, that the Slavs* know of no government and do not obey any 
individual, and on the other hand speak of a ^pular government that has 
existed from ancient times, that discusses all thm^ in common- and that has 
many petty princes at its head. 

It IS self-evident that a government adajpted to the requirements of a 
village community must assume a different character as soon as the settle¬ 
ment gains in extent and assumes the character of a city. And cities grew 
up quite early in northern and southwestern Russia. Toward the end of 
the ninth century Kiev had a wide fame as a large and populous city. Con¬ 
stantine Porphyrogenitus also knows of Novgorod, Smolensk, Linbetch, 
TchemigoV, Vishgorod, and Vititchev; in the time of Igor more than twenty 
cities can be named. The question as to the origin of Russian cities has 
called fo?th much debate anci. an extensive literature. 

The chief difficulty lies in a proper understanding of the so-called Bavarian 
geographer, a writer of the ninth or tenth century, who counts, in his descrip¬ 
tion of the northern Slavs, some twenty peoples with more than 3,760 cities. 
These latter he calls.'now cimtaies^ now urbeSf without indicating that there 
is any distinction of meaning to be attached to these terms, so that we are 
left to conclude that both names denote settlements. The present consensus 
of (minion as to those old Russian cities is as foliow.s: 

The old word grad, (now gorod, city) denoted any space surrounded by 
a palisade or earthworks. Thus there were wooden and earthen citi(js built 
for protection in time of war, and every community had its city. But in 
the regions that offered a natural protection by their inaccessible and swampy 
character the need for these cities was not so urgent, so that tlxe wooded 
and marshy north had fewer cities than the open south. Numerous remains 
of these ancient earth piles enable us to recognise the position and wide 
extension of these old Slavonic settlements. Sometimes they are circAiiar 
in form, others consist of a double angular trench with outlying earthworks. 
These are to ^ distinguished from the wooden cities, which were originally 
built for trading purposes, and only later were fenced in and encloscHl, so 
that they could also serve for protective purposes. They were built in 
favourable situations, adjacent to some trade route. The more complex 
social relations that grew up in them demanded a more thorough organisation 
of social and political life, for which the village community diet indeed furnish 
the basis, but which, hi the long run, was found to be inade<|iiate. T1xe 
^estions of gperal interest to the city were settled in the first place by 
the vetch4, winch greatly resembled the village gathering of the family tdders. 

. power which should decide all qiicBtions that might 

arise while the vetch6 was in abeyance, was more \mmmg in th(^ cities, and 
favoured the development of the power — originally very limited, —of the 
miam or princes, who were elective and whose dignity was neither hereditary 
nor lifelong. The pnnee did not even have a pennanent military following; 
Ills dignity was of a purely personal nature. It is ct^rtain that not he but 
tne yetche had the power to make laws. Our information concerning the 
political organisation of the earliest period of Rxissian history is very scanty, 
and we know more of what it lacked than of what it possessed. Wliat strikes 
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writers before the ninth century tell of a, in a suprcane \mm who rules 
the universe. It is now generally accepted that th'iH supreme god was called 
bvarog and was a personification of heaven and light, while sun and fire 
were regarded as his children. Perun, the thnnder god, and Volw, god of 
herds, both inentioned by the oldest cnronicler, must b<^ brought in relation 
to the sun. But it is highly probable that thcwe two godH mm\ taken over 
by the Slavs from their Varangian rulers. Water alwo was regarde<l as 
sacred, and, like the forest, it was filled with animate beingH which must Iks 
propitiated with sacrifices, since they had relations to human knnga. Water, 
fire, and earth were related to death. The nmdkif shades of the (lead, ewam 
about m the water, and the^ bodies of the dead were given up to the fiamea 
in order to make easier their passage to the realm of the dead (rai). The 
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slaves, as well as the wife and the domestic animals were burned on the 
funeral pyre, and cremation was preceded by a feast and games in honour 
of the dead. But burial also was common.^ 

We find the Russian Slavs about the middle of the ninth century split 
up into numerous tribes, settled on the soil and engaged chiefly in hunting 
and agriculture. A continental people, everywhere confining itself to the 
inland country, leaving the ^a-borcfers to non-Slavonic tribes. PoliticaJlv 
they were in the midst of the transition from the clan organisation to the 
^village community, without any central authority, without any military 
organisation, and but little able to resist the inroads from north, south, and 
east, of x>pulations who lived by plunder® The primitive condition of 
their po itical organisation, their extreme subdivision into tribes and 
cantons, the endless warfare of canton with canton, delivered them up 
defenceless to every invader. While the Slavs of the south paid tribute 
to the Chazars, the Slavs of Ilmen, exhausted by internecine conflicts, decided 
to call in the Varangians. “ Let us seek,’^ they said, “ a prince who will govern 
us and re:ason with us justly. Then,” continues Nestor,* "the Tchud, the 
Slava (of Novgorod), the Krivitchi, and other confederate tribes said to the 
Varangian princes: 'Our land is great and has everything in abundance, 
but it lacks order and justice; come and take possession and rule over us.' ” 


THE VARAXGIAN PERIOD (862-1054 A.D.) 

To the elements that have obtained a permanent foothold on the soil of 
modem Russia and affected the Slavs in a greater or less degree, a new one 
must now be added in the Varango-Russians. The brave inhabitants of 
Sweden and Norway, who were known in western Europe under the name 
of Northmen or Normans, directed their first warlike expeditions against 
their Slavonian and Finnish neighbours. The flotillas of the vikings were 
directed to the shores of the Baltic, and amtrvegr — the eastern route — 
was the name they gave to the journey into the country of the Finns and 
Slavs on the ^If of Finland and further inland. Gardar was the name they 
gave to the Slavo-Finnish settlements, Eolmgardar was their name for Nov¬ 
gorod, Kamungardar for Kiev. Mikligardarj for Constantinople, shows that 
the Nonnans first learned to know that city through the eastern Slavs. The 
Slavs, on the other hand, called those Scandinavians by a name given to them 
by the Finns — Rus. The Scandinavians who sent their surphis of fighting 
men to Russia and were destined to found the Russian state, lived — as yvv 
learn from the form the names that have come down to us — in Upland, 
Sodermanland, and Ostergotland, that is, on the east coast of Sweden 
north of Lake Malar. In these lands and throughout the Scandinavian north, 
men who were bound to military chiefs by a vow of fidelity were called vaeringr 
(pi. vaeriTigjar, 0. Sw. Warung), a name changed by the eastern Slavs into 
mriag. It was these Russo-Varangians who founded the state of Old Russia.!? 

At the call of the Slavs of Novgorod and their allies, three Varangian 
brothers, Rurik, Sineus, and Tmvor (Scand. Hrurekr, Sikniutr,Thorwartlr), 
gathered together their kindred and armed followers, or drw/ma, and estab¬ 
lished themselves on the northern frontiers of the Slavs: Sineus to the north¬ 
east, on the White Lake; Rurik, the eldest, in the centre, on Lake Ladoga 
near the Volkhov River, where he founded the city of Ladoga; and Truvor 
to the northwest, at Izborsk, near Lake Pskov. The year 862 is usually 
assigned as the date in which the Varangians settled in Russia, and it is the 
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official year for the foimdmg of the lluBsiaii einpirc^; l)ut it is more probable 
that they had come l>efore that (late. 

Shortly after their settlement th(^ two youiiKt^r brotlun's (Ued and Rurik 
became sole chief of all the Varangian l)ands in nortlu'rn Russia and aasumed 
the titl of He now Ix^cann. bo i)ow(uful that h(> was able to 

subject Novgorod, which he made the (uipit al of an mxpiw stretching from 
the’lakes in the north to the sources of th<^ Dnitmer m tlu^ Bouth.« The 
country drained by that river was also o(ami)kMl by Varangians, but inde¬ 
pendently of Rurik. Two chiefs by the name of Askold and Dir (Scand. Hos- 
kaldr and Dyri) wrested Kiev from the Chaj^ars and ruled over tlm Polians, 
the most civilized tribe of the eastern Slavs. In 865 th(*y led against Byzan¬ 
tium an expedition which consisted of at hmi two hundred ships, and accord¬ 
ing to Venetian accounts of three lumdrtHl and sixty shipH, to which 
would correspond an army of about fourtinm thousand warriors, A tempest 
arose and destroyed the fletd in the B('a of Marmora. Thes barbarians attri¬ 
buted their disaster to the wonder-working virgin, and it is ri'ported that 
Askold embraced Christianity. This exiXMlit.ion lias a two-fohl inriwrtanee: 
(1) it gives us the fint certain date in Russian liistory; and (2) it introduced 
the seeds of Christianity into Russia. In the following year, HGli, the patri¬ 
arch Photius established a bishopric at Kitw. 

After the death of hia brothers Rurik nugniMl till his death m 879, when he 
was succeeded, not by his son Igor (Scand, Ingn^arr), but by the eldest memlxm 
of his family Obg (iStxind. Helgc'). In 882 h(‘ set out from Novgorod withan 
army composed of Varangians and th(‘ Hubj(Md_ Slavo-Finnish trilwS ”- 
Tchuds, Merians, Vesians, Ilmen Slavs, and Krivitxdu —saikMl down the 
upper Dnieper, took Smolensk, freed tln^ Rudimiehi^ aiul tlm Sewerians from 
the yoke of thc^ Chazars anil incorporatcHl tlunu in lus (anpire, and finally 
rcacheil Kiev. Askold and Dir were tlum got rid of by an aid of t.namhery, 
and Kiev was made the capital of an (unpiiv (Hubracing luairly all the 
eastern Slavs. 


The Treaty xmth (kmMmiHiiopk, 

But Kiev was only one of the stages in the southward progress^ of the 
Varangians. The groat city of the east, Consta-iitinopk^, was thc^ glithuang 
prize that dazzletl their eyes and was ever rt^gardial as the goal of their ambi¬ 
tion. Accordingly, in 907, Oleg sailed with a (ka‘t of two thenmand boats 
and eighty thousand men, and reached the ga,ti‘H of (tonstantinople. Tlu^ 
frightened emperor was obliged to pay a large raiiHom for the city and to 
agree to a treaty of free commercial int(w.oumi betw(xai (he RimsumB and 
the Greeks. A particular district in the suburbs of thi^ city was assigned 
as the place of residence for Russian traders, but lh(‘ city itsi^lf could 1)0 
visited by no more than fifty Russians simultaneously, who W(‘re to bt*. unarmed 
and accompanied by an imperial offieer.f/ ^ 

Oleg’s Varangian guard, who seem to hav(‘ Ixnai also his council, y(;re 
parties with him to this treaty, for their asmmt appears to have Ikhui rerpiisite 
to give validity to an agreement affecting th(^ amount of their gains as con¬ 
querors. These warriors swore to the treaty by th(‘ir gods Pciruu and Volos, 
and by their arms, placed tefore them on the ground: tluur sliields, their 
rings, their naked swords, the things they lovecl and honoured most. The 
gorged barbarian then departed with his rich booty to Kiev, to enjoy tliere an 
uncontested authority, and the title of Wise Man or Magician, tmanimously 
conferred upon him by the admiration of his Slavonic subjiHits. 
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The Fint Wriiten Document of Russian History (911 A.D,) 

Three years after this event, in 911, Oleg sent ambassadors to Constanti-' 
nople to renew the treaty of alliance and commerce between the two empires. 
This treaty, preserved in the old chronicle of Nestor, is the first written 
monument of Russian history, lor all previous treaties were verbal. It is of 
value, as presenting to us some customs of the times in which it was negoti¬ 
ated. 

Here follow some of the articles that were signed by the sovereigns of 
Constantinople and of Kiev respectively; 

H. “If a Greek commit any outrage on a Russian, or a Russian on a 
Greek, and it be not sufficiently proved, the oath of the accuser shall be taken, 
and justice be done. 

III. “ If a Russian kill a Christian, or a Christian kill a Russian, the assassin 
shall be put to death on the very spot where the crime was committed. If 
the murdereT’ take to flight and be domiciliated, the portion of his fortune, 
which belongs to him according to law, shall be adjudged to the next of kin to 
the deceased and the wife of the murderer shall obtain the other portion of 
the estate which, by law, should belong to him. 

IV. “He who strikes another with a sword, or with any other weapon, 
shall pc^y three litres of gold, according to the Russian law. If he have not 
that sum, and he affirms it upon oath, he shall give the party injurerl all he 
has, to thfc garment he has on. 

V. ‘ If a Russian commit a theft on a Greek, or a Greek on a Russian, 
and he be taken in the act and killed by the proprietor, no pursuit shall bo 
had for avenging his death* But if the pro prietor can seize him, bind him, 
and bring hmr to the judge, he shall take loac^ the things stolen, and the thief 
shall^pay him the triple of their value. 

^ X. “ If a Russian in the service of the emperor, or travelling in the domin¬ 
ions of that prince, shall happen to die without having disposed of lus goods 
and has none of his near relations about him, his property shall be sent to 
Russia to his heirs; and, if he have bequeathed them by testament, they shall 
be m like manner remitted to the legatee.'^ 

ambassadors who negotiated this treaty of peace, show 
that all of them were Northmen. From this we may conclude that thgovern¬ 
ment of the country was as yet wholly in the hands of the conquerox's. 


THE EEIGN OP IGOR 

tke son of Rurik, who was married to a Scandinavian princess named 
Olga (Hejga), nearly forty years of age when he succeeded Oleg in 913 
He ascended the throne under trying circumstances, for the death of the victor 
revived the courage of the vanquished and the Drevlians raised the standard 
of revolt agamst Kiev; but Igor soon quelled them, and punished Sn bv 
augmentmg their l^^bute. The Uglitches, who dwelt on the southern side of 
the Dnieper, contended longer for their liberty against the voyevod Bve eld 
Srou/ril^ despatched against them One of their toS 

tributary ^ ^ Bubdued and made 

Meanwhile new enemies, formidable from their numbers and their thirst 
R>r pillage, showed themselves on the frontiers of Russia- these were S 

Petclienegs, f« m the Russian, Byzantine, and Hu^rian annSrfrom 
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the tenth to tlw twelfth century. Tlu>y were a nomad people, of the Turco- 



and rich neighbours to plunder. Having come from the (‘ant tlu^y establinhed 
theinaelves along the northern shorea of the-Black H('a. Thencx^forth cscu- 
] 3 ying the ground bctwcon the Greek and the lluMsian cinpirew, aubaidiaed by 
lihe one for its defence, and courte<l by the other from commercial motivcB — 
for the cataracts of the DnieiKjr and the mouths of tlu* Danube were in ihe 
hands of those marauders •— the Petchenegs were enabled for more than two 
hundred years to indulge their ruling propensity at the expenses of their neigli- 
bours. Having concluded a treaty with Igor, they remained for five years 
without molesting Russia; at least Nestor does not speak of any war with 
them until 920, nor had tradition afforded him any clue to the result of that 


canmaign. 

The reign of Igor was hardly distinguish<Hl by any important event until 
the year 941, when, in imitation of his guardian, ho cngagtal in an expcalition 
against Constantinople. If the chroniclers do not exaggerate, Tgor entered 
tine Black Sea with ten thousand barks, each carrying forty men. The imperial 
troops being at a distance^ ho had time to overrun and ravage Piiphlagonia, 
Pontus, and Bithynia. Nestor speaks with deep abhorrence of tlu^ ^ofocity 
displayed by the Russians on this occasion; nothing to which they coukl 
apply fire or sword escaped their wanton lust of deHtruetio!^, and their pris¬ 
oners were invariably massacred in the most atrocious mannr'r —■ crucifitHl, 
impaled, cut to pieces, buried alive, or tied to stakes to serve as butts for the 
archers. At lasit the Greek fleet encountered the IBiHsiim as it rod(i at anchor 
near Pharos, prepared for battle and confnlent of victory, But the terrible 
Greek fire launched against the invadt^rs struck thtnn witln sucdi dismay that 
they fled in disorder to the coasts of Asia Minor, Descending ihnv, to pillage, 
they were again routed by the land forces, and escatxHl by night in their barks, 
to lose many of them in another severe naval defeat. By the cjonfession of 
the Russian chronicles, Igor scarcely took back with him a third part of hia 
army. 

Instead of being discouraged by these disasters, Igor prepared to revetige 
them. In 944 he collected new forces [which included a large numl)cr of 
Scandinavians collected for this special purpose by Igor's recraiting agents], 
took the Petchenegs into his pay. exacting hostages for their fidelity, and again 
set out for Greece. But scarcely had he reached the mouths of the Danube 
when he was met by ambassadors from tip emperor Romanus, with an offer 
to pay him the same tribute as had been exacted by Oleg, Igor halted and 
communicated this offer to his chief men, whose opinions on the matter am 
thus reported by Nestor: '^If Csosar makes such proposals," said they, *'is 
it not better to get gold, silver, and precious stuffs, without fighting? Can we 
tell who wiU be the victor, and who the vanquished? And can we guess what 
may befall us at sea? It is not solid ground that is under our feet, but the 
deptlis of the waters, where all men ran the same risks." 

In accordance with tliese views Igor granted peace to the empire on the 
IDroposed conditions, and the following year he concluded with the emperor a 
treaty, which was in part a renewal of that made by Oleg,‘ Of the fifty 


Tills treaty was not so favouraW© to tli© EnHsUns as tn© on© condudeU wltti 0kg-™s 
wstt t» ©Tidentlv, of tlie fowner defeat, Another point of ImjMJrtano© k tlmt E makes mention 
of Unsatan CJhristians, to whom there Is no allwHlon in ttie treaty of fill. From this we may 
conclude that Girlatianlty had spread largely during thk Interval^J 
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names attached on the part of Russia to this second treaty, three are Slavonic, 
the rest Norman. 

Igor, being now advanced in years,_ was naturally desirous of repose, but 
the insatiable cupidity of his comrades in arms forced him to go to war. From 
the complaints of his warriors it appears that the Russian, like the German 
princes, furnished their faithful band with clothing, arms, horses, and pro¬ 
visions. ''We are naked,” Igor's companions and guards said to him, '' while 
the companions of Sveneld have beautiful arms and fine clothing. Come with 
uts and levy contributions, that we may be in plenty with thee.” It was cus¬ 
tomary with the grand prince to leave Kiev every year, in November, with an 
army, and not to return until April, after having visited his cities and received! 
their tributes. When the prince's magazine was empty, and the annual con¬ 
tributions were not sufficient, it became necessary to find new enemies to sub¬ 
ject to exactions, or to treat as enemies the tribes that had submitted. To 
the latter expedient Igor now resorted against the Drevlians. Marching into 
their country he surcharged them with onerous tributes, besides suffering his 
guards to plunder them with impunity. His easy success in this rapacious 
foray tempted him to his destruction. After quitting the country of his 
oppressed tributaries, the thought struck him that more might yet be squeezed 
out of them. With this view he sent on his army to Kiev, probably because 
he did not wish to let his voyevods or lieutenants share the fruit of his con¬ 
templated extortions, and went back with a small force among the Drevlians, 
who, dri'.-'en to extremity, massacred him and the whole of his guard near 
their town of Iskorost.’^' 


THE EEGENCY OP OLGA 

Olga, Igor’s widow, assumed the regency in the name of her son Sviatoslav, 
then of tender age. Her first care was to revenge herself upon the Drevlians. 
In Nestor’s narrative it is impossible to separate the historical part from the 
epic. The Russian chronicler recounts in detail how the Drevlians sent two 
deputations to Olga to appease her and to offer her the hand of their prince; 
how she caused their death by treachery, some being buried alive, while 
others were stifled in a bath-house; how she besieged their city of Iskorost 
and offered to grant them peace on payment of a tribute of three pigeons and 
three sparrows for each house; how she attached lighted tow to the oirds and 
then sent them off to the wooden city, where the barns and the thatched roofs■ 
were immediately set on fire; how, finally, she massacred part, of the inhab¬ 
itants of Iskorost and reduced the rest to slavery. 

But it was this vindictive barbarian woman that was the first of the ruling 
house of Rurik to adopt ChristianityWe have seen before how Christian¬ 
ity was planted in Kiev under the protection of Askold and Dir, and how the 
conver^ to the new religion were specially referred to in the commercial 
treaty between Oleg and the Byzantine emperor. There existed a Christian 
conmunity at Kiev but it was to Constantinople that Olgt- went to be bap- 
med m the presence of the patriarch and the emperor. She assumed the 
Christian name of Helena, and after her death she was canonised in the Rus- 
'x* return she tried also to convert her son Sviatoslav, who 

nad by this time become the reigning prince, but all her efforts were unavail- 
ing. He dreaded the ridicule of the fierce warriors whom he had gathered 
about himself. And no doubt the religion of Christ was little in consonance 
with the martial character of this true son of the vikings. The chronicle of 
JNestor gives the following embellished account of Olga’s conversion:« 
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Nestor Tells of the Baptism of 01 pa 

In the year 048 Olga went to the CJn^ekH ami eam(^ to Tnavgorod (Cotwian- 
tinople). At that time tlui (anperor wan ZinuHchiuH/ and Olga (*anie to him, 
and seeing that she was of bcauiliful visage* and pnidmit mind, tlu* (‘inperor 
admired her intelligence as he converHcal witli her and said lH*r: “Thou art 
worthy to reign with us in this citjr/’ When slu* h(*ard tla^se words sh(' said to 
the emperor: “I am a h(‘athen, if you wish me to b(^ baptised, baptise me 
yourself; otherwise I will not b<^^ l)aptised/’ So th(^ cnnp('ror and patriarch 
liaptised her. When she was enlightemHl she rejoic(*d in body ami soul, ami 
the patriarch instructed her in the faith aitd said to h(*r: “ 1 M(*hs(hI art thou 

among Itussiiin wonum, for thou 
hast iov(Ml light and east away 
dftrkm*ss; tin* sons of lUissia shall 
bl(‘SH the(* tndo the last gc'neraiion 
of thy (kwvndanisd’ And at her 
baptism slu* was giv<m the name of 
llekma, who was in ammait times 
empn*HH and imdlK'r of Constantine 
the (bvat. And the patriarch 
blessed Olga and U^t Iht go. . 

After tlie baptism tin* (*mperor 
sent f<a lu'r and said to her: “I 
will take the(* for my wih*/^ 

Slie answensl: “floweanst thou 
wish to tak<* nu* for thy wih* when 
thou thysi'lf hast bapt isisl nut and 
called nu* daughter!? for with the 
Christians this is unlawful and thou 
thyself knowesi it;d' 

Ai\d the canperor said: “Thou 
hast <leeeived me, ()lga,“ and he 
gave her many presents of gold and 
silver, and silk and vaH<*M and let her 
<lepart, calling h(*r <lauglder. 

Bhe ri’turned to her home, going 
... , , , ^ first to the. patriarch to ask his 

blcssmg on her house and saymg unto him: “My people* are heathen ami my 
son, too; may God preserve me from harm!“ 

■ the patriarch said: “My faithful daujghter, tliou Imst l)oen haptiscsl 
m Christ, thou haat put on Christ, Christ shall preserve thee m He preserved 
Enoch m the first ages, and Noah m the Ark. as He preserved Abraham from 
Abimelech, Lot from the Sodomites. Mosea from Pharaoh, David from Haul, 
the t^e young men from the fiery furnace, and Daniel from the lions; thus 
shall He prese^e thee from the enemy and his snares! “ Thus the patriarch 
bles^d her and she returned in peace to her own land and (*ame to Kiev. 

Olga lived with her son Sviatoslav and she repeatedly tried to induce 
him to be baptised, but he would not listen to her, for if any one then wislual 
to be baptised it was not forbidden, but people mocked at him. And Olga 
otten said, My son, I have learned wisdom and rejoice; if thou kmwest it, 
thou too wouldst rejoice.’ But he paid no heed to licr, saying: “llow 

[‘ According to anotlie? Ma,, Constantino, son of tciv.] 
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should I alone adopt a strange faith, my droujina (followers, men-at-ams) 
would mock at me.” She said: “If thou art baptised, all will do likewise,” 
but he would not listen to his mother and persisted in the heathen customs, 
not knowing tl^t who does not hearken to his mother shall fall into mis¬ 
fortune, for it is written, He that does not hearken to his father or mother, 
lei him die the death.* And he was angered against his mother. However, 
Olga loyed her son Sviatoslav, and said: “ God's will be done I If God wills 
to i^ve mercy on my race and on the Russian land, He will put it into 
their hearts to turn to God, even as He did imto me.” And having thus 
said, she prayed for her son and for the people night and day, and she brought 
up her son until he was grown to be a man.^ 

SVIATOSLAV; THE VICTORY OF NORTH OVER SOUTH 

Sviatoslav assumed the reins of government in 964, and he ruled only 
till 972, but this short period was filled with warlike expeditions. He crushed 
the power of the Volga Bulgarians and of the Chazars, and he incorporated 
the Viati^chi in the empire — thus destroying the danger ever menacing 
from the east, and uniting all the Slavs under one dominion. In 968 he 
marched — at the instigation of ^the Greek emperor, who furnished him the 
meai.3 — with an army of sixty Thousand inen against the Bulgarians of 
the Danube, conquered Pereiaslavl (the location of which is unknown) and 
Durostojius (the modem Silistria), and began to form the project of erecting 
for himself a new enipire on the mins of the Bulgarian power, when tidings 
reached him of a raic. of the Petchenegs against Kiev and of the imminent 
danger to his mother and children who were beleaguered in that town. Leav¬ 
ing garrisons in the conquered tovms he hurried back by forced marches 
and drove the Petchenegs back into the steppe. He divided his Russian 
dominions among his three young sons, giving Kiev to laropolk, the land 
of the Drevlians to Oleg, and Novgorod to Vladimir; while he himself went 
back to Bulgaria, for “Pereiaslavl is dear to him, where all good thii^ meet, 
fine stuffs, wme, fruits, and gold from Greece, silver and horses from Bohemia 
and Hungary, furs, wax, honey, and slaves from Russia.” 

In 970 he conquered Bulgaria and crossed the Balkans with an army of 
thirty thousand men. Defeated before Arcadipole (the present Liile Burpas), 
his barbarian followers gave way to their plundering instincts, rava^d 
Macedonia, and scattered m all directions, while the emperor John Tzimiskes 
was making extensive preparations for their annihilation. Thus the year 
971 was spent. In March of the next year the Russian garrison was almost 
annihilated at Pereiaslavl, which the Greeks took by storm, and only a 
small remnant reached Sviatoslav. In this hour of need Sviatoslav exhibited 
a tremendous energy. By recalling his royii^ bands he soon found himself 
at the head of sixty thousand men, and a pitched battle was fought. Twelve 
times the victory wavered from one side to the other, but foaly their lack 
of cavalry and their inferior armament decided the day against the Russians, 
and they were forced back upon Drster. For three months they held the 
town against a regular siege, until, reduced in numbers by hunger and 
numerous sorties, Sviatoslav decided on a last desperate effort to break 
through the Greek lines. The battle is described in great detail by the 
Byzantine historians, in whom Sviatoslav's bravery excited admiration. 
Fifteen thousand Russians were left on the field, the survivors were forced 


‘ Ex. XXI, 17. 
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his amiy with provisions on its retreat, and also to^ imluco the Petchenegs 
to grant a free,passage into Russia. B\it at. the rapids of the Dnieper these 
sons of the steppe surprised Sviatoslav and kilhai. him, atul otdy a small 
remnant of his force, led by the voyevod Svenedl, ixwdred Kiev.i?«* 

Sviatoslav’s overthrow was, after all, a forttmato even(. for the Russian 
empire. Kiev was already a suhiciently eccentric capital; had Sviatoslav 
established the seat of government on the DamilM^, Ida sticc.(wor would have 
gone still further: and Ilurik, instead of Imim ilic founder of a mighty empire, 


dominions. 

Vladimir, prince of Novgorod, the youngest of the three hroD)erfl,now 
became alamed for his own safety an<l IIchI across th(^ S('a to awik refuge 
among the Scandinavian Varangians. After two years he retuitunl with a 
numerous force of Norse adventurers, expcdled from Novgorcal the voyovods 
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he must have beconje still more strongly impregnated with heathen ideas. 
Accordingly we find that no sooner was he firmly seated on his throne at 
Kiev than he tried to restore the heathen worship to more than its pristine 
strength among the Russian Slavs. Statues of the gods were erected: Rerun, 
Dashbog, Stribog, Simargla, Mokosh — all of them, with the exception of 
Pemn, known to us hardly more than by name. Human sacrifices were 
introduced, and two Christians, a father and his son, who resisted this blood- 
tax, were killed by a fanatical mob — the first and only Christian martyrs 
dh Russian soil. One is tempted to assume that the Russian Slavs had 
originally no representations of the gods, and that it was their Norse princes 
who introduced them — at any rate there is no mention of images before 
the arrival of the latter; while the mode of worship introduced by] Vladimir 
bears a bloody character, quite alien to the eastern Slavs. It is evident that 
he was making a last effort to impart to the colourless paganism of his sub¬ 
jects a systematic character which would enable it to resist the growing 
new religiqp. 

But the circumstances of this prince soon underwent a change. His 
Norse au^dliaries, whose rapacity he could not satisfy, he was soon obliged 
to dismiss. According to northern sagas he was even mvolved in a war 
with Sweden, the stronghold of heathenism. His new capital was in constant 
comiT-ercial intercourse with Byzantium, and the reports that reached him 
of its gorgeous worship made a deep impression on the imagination of the 
barbarian. But if he was to accept the religion of the Caesars, he was 
determined to do it not as a suppliant, but as a conqueror.^ ® In what follows 
we give in full the circumstantial account of Nestor. 

Nestor's account op Vladimir's conversion 

In the year 987, Vladimir called together his boyars and the elders of the 
town, and said to them: ^‘Behold, the Bulgarians have come to me saying: 
Receive our law; then came Germans and they praised their laws; after them 
came the Jews, and finally came the Greeks, blaming all other laws, but 
praising their oto, and they spoke at great length, from the creation of the 
world, of the history of the whole world; they speak cunningly, and it is 
wonderful and pleasing to hear them; they say that there is another world, 
and that whosoever receives their faith, even though he die shall live to all 
eternity; but if he receive another law he shall bum in another world amidst 
flames. What think ye of it, and what will you answer? " 

And the boyars and elders answered, ''Thou knowest, prince, that nobody 
finds fault with his own, but on the contrary praises it; if thou desirest to test 
this matter deeply, send some of thy men to study their various faiths and see 
how each one serves God." And the speech pleased the prince and all the 
people; ten wise and good men were chosen and were told, to go first to the 
Bulgarians and study their faith. So they went, and coming saw infamous 
doings, and how the people worshipped in their mosques, and they returned 
to their own countiy. And Vladimir said to them: "Go now to the Ger¬ 
mans, and observe in the same manner, and afterwards go to the Greeks." 
They came to the Germans, and after having watched their church services, 
they went on to Tsargorad (Constantinople) and came to the emperor; the 
emperor asked them what brought them there, and they told turn all that had 
happened. When he had heard it, he was glad and did them CTeat honour 
from that day. The next day he sent to the patriarch saying: "There have 
come certain Russians to study our faith, prepare the church and thy clergy, 
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and array thyself in thy episcopal robes tlmt they may see the glory of our 
God." When the patriarch heard this, he calked togf'iJu^r his elt^rgy and they 
celebrated the service os for a great festival, and tliey burncMl inccume and the 
choirs sang. And the emperor went with tli(>. RiWianH into the clmrch and 
they were placed in a spacious part bo that they might the Ix^auty of the 
church and hear the singing; then they exolaiaed to tlunn the archi(*pisco')al 
service, the ministry of the deacons and the divine oflice. They were filled 
with wonderment and greatly admired and praist'd die m^rvice. And the 
emperors Basil and Constantino called them and said, Return now to yodr 
country." And they bade them farewell, giving tlunn grcuit gifts ami showing 
them honour. ^ 

When they returned to their own country, the prince assembled the 
boyars and elders and said to them: Th:,se are the men whom we have sent* 
they have returned, let us listen to what they have s<hui." And he said: 

Speak before the droujina." And they said: Fimt we went to the 
Bulgarians and we observed how tlu^y worsliip in their U^mplt's. they stand 
without girdles, they sit down and look about them as thougli tliey were 
possessed; by the demon, and there is no gladness amongst them^ but only 
sorrow and a great stench; their ndigion is not a good on(\ We then went 
to the Germans, and we saw many services celebrated in them* temples, but 
we saw no beauty there. Then wo came to tlie Gnxiks, and they took us 
where they worship their God, and we no longer knew wlietiuT we were in 
heaven or on earth, for there is nothing like it on earth, nor such beruity, and 
we know not how to tell of it; we only know that it is there, itiat God dwells 
among men,^ and their service surpasses that of any other laud. We can 
never forget its beauty, for as every man when he lias UshMl swi^etm^ss cannot 
afterwards endure bitterness, so can we no longer dwell h(m%" The boyars 
answered: ''If the Greek religion were evil, them thy grandmother Olga, 
who was wiser than all men, wmuld not have adopUKl it." ‘ And Vladimir 
replied: "Where then shall we be baptised?" iWy answered: "Where 
thou wilt," And the year passed by. 

In the year 988 Vladimir marched with his troops against Klierson, a 
Greek town, and the inhabitants shut themselv(^s up in tlu' town. 8o Vladi¬ 
mir established himself on the other sides of the town, in the bay, at an arrow's 
throw from the town. And the puple of Kherson fought hard against him, 
but he blockaded the town and they werrs exhauBted, and Vladimir said to 

^em: If you do not surrender I will stay three years if necf’sssary." But 
they would not listen to him. 

Then Vladimir ranged his men in battle array and com mam led them to 
build a trench towards the town, And a man of Klieraon, by name Anas- 
toius, threw out an arrow, on which ho hacl inscribed: tfic: east of thee 

lie springs, the waters of which come into the town through pipes; dig there 
and thou Shalt intercept the water." When Vladimir heard this he looked 
up to heaven and said: If this comes to pass I will l)e baoiised." Ho 
commanded his soldiers to dig above the pipes, and he cut off il;ie wabw, and 
™ people, e:Aausted by thirst, surrendered. 

his droujina entered into the town. And ho sent messen- 

^T u "Behold I have conquered your 

tamo^ rewn. I have heard that you have a maiden bisBw; if you will not 
give tier to me, I will do with your capital even as I liave (lone with this town." 

grieved when this message was brought to them and sent 

^ ^ Christian maiden in 

marriage to a heathen. If thou art baptised thou shalt receive what thou 
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askest, and the kingdom of heaven besides, and thou shalt be of the sm 
faith as we, but if thou wilt not be baDtised we cannot give thee our sister.” 

When he heard this, Vladimir saic, to the emperor^a messengers, “Tell 
your emperor thus: I will be baptised, for I have already inquired into your 
religion, and your faith and rites please me well as they have been described 
tc me bv the men whom we have sent.” And when the emperors heard these 
words they rejoiced and persuaded their sister, who was named Anna, and 
sent to Vladimir sa 3 H[ng: “Be baptised and we will send thee our sister.” 
Vladimir answered: “ Let them come with your sister to baptise me.” When 
the emperors heard this they sent their sister with some dignitaries and 
oriests; and she did not want to go and said: “lam going like a slave to the 
leathen, it would be better for me to die.” But her brotriers persuaded lier^ 
saying: “It is through thee that God shall turn the hearts of the Russian 
people to repentance, and thou shalt save the land of Greece from a cruel 
war; seest tnou not how much hann the Russians have already done to the 
Greeks? ^d now if thou goest not they will do more harm.” And they 
persuaded her with difficulty. So she took ship, kissed her parents, and 
weeping went across the sea to Kherson. 

When she arrived, the people of Kherson came out to greet her, led her 
into the town, and took her to the palace. By the will of God Vladimir’s 
eyes-.were then sore and he could not see anything, he was greatly troubled. 
And the czarina^ went unto him saying: “If thou desirest to be delivered 
from this malady, be baptised as quickly as possible, or otherwise thou wilt 
not be cured.” When Vladimir heard this he said: “If this is accom¬ 
plished, truly the God of the Christians is ^at:” and he was baptised. The 
bishop of Elherson after having announced it to the people, baptised Vladimir 
togetlier with the czarina's priests, and as soon as he laid his hands on him, 
he saw. When Vladimir perceived how quickly he was healed^ he glorifiea 
God, saying: “Now only do I know the true God.” And when his droujina 
; saw it, many were also baptised. Vladinur was baptised in the church of St. 
Basil, iwhich is in Kherson in the midst of the town, where the people hold 
their market. 

After the baptism Vladimir was wedded to the czarina. And when he 
had been baptised the priests expounded to him the Christian faith. After 
this Vladimir with the czarina and Anastasius and the priests of Kherson 
took the relics of St. Clement and St. Theba, his disciple, as well as the sacred 
vessels and relics, and he built a church on an eminence in the middle of the 
town, which had been raised with the earth taken from the trench, and this 
church still exists. As a wedding present to the czarina he gave back Kherson 
to the Greeks, and himself returned to Kiev. When he came there he com¬ 
manded all the idols to be overthrown, some to be chop;ped in pieces, others cast 
into the flames. Then Vladimir had the foUowing proc tarnation made through¬ 
out the town. “Whosoever to-morrow, rich or poor, mendicant or artisan, 
does not come to the river to be baptised, will be as an alien to me.” When 
the people heard these words, they came joyfully, saying: “If this faith 
were not good, the prince and the iJoyars would not have adopted it,” The 
next day ^adimir came wdth the czarina’s priests and those of Kherson to 
the banks of the Dnieper^ and an iimumerable multitude of people were 
assembled and they went into the water, some up to their necks, others to 
their breasts; the younger ones stood on the banlis, men held their children 
in their arms, the adults were quite in the water, and the priests stood repeating 




In tlie original Nestor slwnys calls tlms the sister of the emperors.] 
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the prayers. Aiul tbi^rc was joy in lu^aven and on I'arth to see bo many souIb 
saved. When tliey were baptWHl tiu' people* n^iurm'd to their honioH ami 
Vladimir rejoiced that he and his pm»ple kn(*w (lod ll<* ordt'iod that churchea 
and priestB Bhonld be cHtablmlKHl in all tlu* townn, and that ilu^ I>eople nhould 
be baptised throughout all the towuB and viliagCH; then lu* sentf for the chil¬ 
dren of the chief families and had them instTileted in hook k'arning. Thus 
was Vladimir enlightened with his houh a-ml his peoph's, for he had twelve 
sons. And he henceforth lived in the ("lirist/ian faithA 


The Death of Vladimir the Christian 

The chronicler then goes on to d(‘Herib(* tlie changc'H wrought m Vladimir’s 
character by his conversion: how this prince, who had hith<*rto heim an ori- 
cntal voluptuary and maintained in wwt'rnl places mmuTous harems with 
hundreds of wives, suddenly changed into the faithful husband of his Christian 
wife,* and how he who had murdc*red Ids biotlwu* (whom^ wife aiipropriated) 
and the father and brother of anothm* of his wivtw, now iKHnum^ fearful of 
punishing offenders and criminals l(*st he commit a sin, so that it^ became the 
duty of his priests to admonish him t.o enforce justice and punish the guilty. 
All this, whether true or false, shows in what <le<*p vetuu’ation the f(mn(h‘,r of 
Russian Christianity was held by subs(‘(|U(*nt generations. 

On the other hand, his acceptanen ol (Christianity iloes not H(a*m to have 
diminished lus love of war, which in thosi^ days, surroundtHl ns the agricultural 
Russians were by scum-nomadic and marauding trilxB, was indeml a social 
necessity. Throughout his ringn he was eUi^agiul in wippnwing mvolts, 
reconcmering territory lost iluring tlwpnngn ol; the wtak ln.ro[)olk •Calieia 
or Red Russia had then Iwen lost to Poland -and punishing Llihuanians, 
Volga Bulgarians, and Petclu'iu^gs. I’o smaire the souttiern frontier against 
these last, he erected a line of fortifications at strategical points and trans¬ 
planted a large number of colonists from tlie north t.o the borders of the 
steppe.^ 

Vladimir died in 1015, leaving a large numlaT of heirs by his numerous 
wives. From the division that he made among them of liis Hiaies wc‘ kairn 
what was the extent of Russia at that epoch. To laroslav he gavi* Novgorod; 
to Iziaslav, Polotsk; to Boris, Rostov; to (Uel), Murom ■ ■ tlnw* last two prin¬ 
cipalities being in the Finn country; to Sviatoslav, th«^ country of the Drev- 
liaus; to Vsevolod, Vladimir in Volhynia; to MHUslav, Tmoutarakairi; to 
his nephew Sviatopulk, the son of Ids fm»lh(‘r and vielim laropolk, (he prin¬ 
cipality of Tourov, in the country of Minsk, foundial by a Varangian nanuai 
Tour, who, like Askold and Rogvolod, wim not of the blood of princcH./ ^ 

This division of the^territoricB of the states among Irla* hturs of ilu^ prince 
was in entire acconl with the ideas of the Norst^ conquerors, who n^ganled 
their contpests as their private proomly. It was, moreover, dictated Iiy the. 
economic conditions of the time. Vlorn^y lK‘ing but rarely (unj'ilo}^^! and all 
payinents being made in service and in kind, it was indistHmsalh*, in making 
provision for the members of the riding house, to supply them with bTritories 
and subjects. The immense extent of RuHsia, Hut lack of adetpiaie means of 
coiuimmication, and its subdivision among a large number of irilxB without 
any national cohesion, were further reasouH for tlie introduction of this system 
of government.^ 

P An antiquarian inquiry iriHtituWd by in mi rmilind In pwvlttff tlmt Tmow 

tarakan wna situated on tbo islo of Taman, forming a koy t<» tbo eonfluonettof tlio wm of Assoi; 
with the Black Hea>] 
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SVIATOPOLK IS SUCCEEDED BY lAROSLAV (1019 A.D.) 

Sviatopolk, who claimed a divided parentage between Vladimir and 
laropolk — being the son of the widow of the latter, who on the murder of 
her husband was forced to live with the former, she being already pregnant — 
was at Kiev when the news of Vladimir’s death arrived. He had long indulged 
in a project for seizing the throne, which was favoured in its formation by 
the increasing imbecility of his father, whose death now ripened it into action. 
His ambitious schemes embraced a plan for securing the sole monarchy, by 
obtaining the grand princedom first, and then by artifice or treachery to put 
his brothers out of the way, so that he might thus reorganise under the one 
head the divided and independent governments. The moment had now 
arrived when this violent scheme was to be put into execution. His brother 
Boris, who was employed with the army against the Petchenegs, was the 
first object of his hate and fear, because his good qualities had so strongly 
recommended him, that he was the most popular of the brothers, and the 
most likely to gain the ascendency through the will of the people. There 
was but one sure method to get rid of this formidable rival, and Sviatopolk 
did not hesitate to adopt'it. When the intelligence of his father’s decease 
reached Boris, he declared that the throne devolved properly upon the elder 
brother, and rejected the unanimous offer of the soldiery to assist in placing 
him upon it. This noble insensibility to the .general wish alienated his troops, 
and exposed him to the designs of his treacherous rival. The assassins who 
were commissioned to despatch him found easy access to his tent, and having 
first slain a faithful Russian who threw himself before the person of his master, 
they soon effected their horrible purpose. 

Two other brothers met a similar fate. Gleb was informed by letter that 
his father was ill, and desired his return. On his "way he was so injured by a 
fall from his horse as to be forced to continue his journey in a litter. In this 
state he learned that Sviatopolk had issued orders for his murder, which, 
tempted probably by the reward, were carried into effect by his own cook, 
who stabbed him with a knife in the breast.- Both Gleb and Boris were after¬ 
wards sainted, which apmars to have been the last compliment paid by the 
Russians to their ill-used princes. These villainies alarmed a third brother, 
who fled to tiungary; but the emissaries of the triumphant assassin seized 
him in his flight, brought him back to the capital, anc" put him to death. 

The way to the throne was now tolerably well cleared. Sviatopolk I 
found no further difficulty in assuming the government of Kiev, and calling 
in such of the tributary provinces as his recent excesses either terrified into 
submission or reduced within his control. But the most powerful opponent 
yet remained to be subjugated. 

laroslav, prince of Novgorod, alarmed and outraged by the cruelties of his 
brother, and apprehending that, unless they were speedily arrested, they 
would spread into his own principality, determined to advance upon Kiev and 
make war on the usurping fratricide. The Novgorodians, to whom he was 
greatly endeared by the wisdom and mildness of iris sway, entered so warmly 
into the expedition, that the tyrant was driven out of Kiev without much cost 
of blood, and obliged to flee for refuge to his father-in-law, the duke of Poland. 
At that period Poland was resting from the ruinous effects of a disastrous 
and straggling campaign in Germany which had considerably reduced her 
power, and curtailed her means of satisfying the ambition of her restless 
ruler. The representations of Sviatopolk rekindled the ardour of the Poles, 
who, animated as much by the desire of recovering those provinces which 



Vladimir had formerly wrested from as bv the Jprospeet of ulterior 

aggrandisement, readily fell into the i^roposals of the exiled prince to make 
an attempt for his restoration to the tlirone. Boleslav at the head of a pow¬ 
erful fonse, advanced into Russia. laroslav, however, apprised of the move¬ 
ments of the enemy, met them on the banks of the Bug, prepared for battle. 
The army of Boleslav lay at the opposite side. For some time the invader 
hesitated to ford the river under the fire of the Russian soldiers; and might, 
probably, have returned as he came, had not a |Kdty occurrence excited his 
imTKstuositv, and urged him forward. A Eussian soldier one day, while both 



UROBt>AY 1 vessels which had heen got m reaui- 

(DM 1054). ness for his departims, and by levying 

contributions amonpt themselves for 
the purpose of enabling him to procure auxiliary troofw to Mist in the 
recovery of the grand principalitv. 

In the meantime, Bviatopolltc was unconsciously facilltatinj; his own 
downfall. After the Poles had helpd him to re-establish himsel):, he began 
to feel the oppressive superiority of their presence, and plotted a base design 
to remove them. He instigated the inhabitants and the soldiery to conspire 
against the strangers, and massacre them in the midst of their security. 
Boleslav discovered the plot before it had time to be carried into execution; 


vessels winch had lieen got m readi- 


action to the discredit of m ally, and thus to rouse the coura|m of his fol¬ 
lowers, who were easily persuaded to take the field against Bolwkv. The 
belligerents met on the banks of the Bug before the roles had pfiased the 
boundaries. The battle that ensued terminated in the dkoomfiture of 
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Sviatopolk, who now returned with broken fortunes to the capital which 
he had so lately entered with acclamations of triumph. This was the oppor¬ 
tunity for laroslav to appear with his followers. The usurper’s troops were 
so reduced by his late disasters, that he was forced to seek assistance from 
the Petchenegs, the hereditary enemies of the coxmtry; and they, tempted 
by hopes of booty, flocked to Lis standard to resist the approach of laroslav. 
The annies met on a plain near the place where Boris had been assassinated 
by the command of the fratricide. The coincidence was fortunate, for 
laroslav, taking a prudent advantage of the circumstance, employed all 
his eloquence in describing to his soldiers the righteousness of the cause in 
which they were engaged against a second Cain, the shedder of a brother’s 
blood. His oration, concluding with a fervent prayer to the Almighty to 
nerve his arm, and direct his sword, so that he might be made the instru¬ 
ment of reparation in so just a fight, wrought powerfully upon the assembled 
army, and excited them to an unexampled display of bravery. The advantage 
of numbers was on the opposite side; but such was the courage exhibited by 
the Novgofodians, that after a desperate battle, which lasted throughout 
the whole day, they succeeded in putting the enemy completely to night. 
Sviatopolk took to horse and fled, but died in a wretched condition on the 
road. 

The zeal and bravery of the Novgorodians were not forgotten by laroslav 
when he ascended the throne and concentrated the sole dominion in himself. 
His first attention was directed to the revision of the ill-constructed laws of 
their city, and to the grant of certain franchises, which had the effect of 
procuring unanimity amongst the inhabitants, and of establishing the peaceful 
arts and commercial interests of the place u^n a sure and solid foundation. 
He at once evinced a capacity for legislation beyond the abilities of his most 
distinguished predecessors, and set about the labours of improvement in so i 
vigorous a temper, and with so much aptitude for his objects, that the hap¬ 
piest results sprang up under his administration in all parts of the empire. 

But it was not in the destiny of the age in which he lived to permit such 
extensive benefits to progress without interruption. His brother Mstislav, 
the seventh son of Vladimir, a warrior distinguished in his wars against the 
Kossogea, discontented with the enlarged authority that the ^and prince¬ 
dom vesLcl in hands of laroslav, transmitted to him a petition praying 
of him to cede to him a ijart of the fraternal appanage which he govemec.. 
laroslav partially assented, to the request, by granting to his brother the small 
territory of Murom. This grant was insufficient to satisfy Mstislav, who 
immediately equipped an army and proceeded to wage an offensive war against 
the monarch. In this war the invader was successful, but he was not ungen¬ 
erous in his triumph; for when he had vanquished the grand prince, he 
restored to him so .:arge a portion of his possessions that the empire became 
equally divided between tliem. In this -league of amity the brothers con¬ 
tinued to govern for seven years, during the remainder of the life of Mstislav; 
and at his death the colossal empire, with all its appanages, reverted to the 
hands of laroslav. 

It is in this part of his reign, and in this memorable period in the annals 
of the nation, that we find the first development of justice in Russian legis¬ 
lation, and the first application of philosophy to the management of public 
affairs. Although laroslav's career commenced with wa:r and although he 
extended his arms into Finland, Livonia, Lithuania, and Bulgaria, and even 
penetrated into Byzantium, yet it wan not by war tU the glory of his name 
or the ability of his rule was to be accomplished. His wars could hardly 
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claim the merits of ccmquesis; and in sonu^ iiwinniHss tliny U'rminaied In Kuch 
vague conclusions, tliat they resemhlcHi drawn bjUth's (m \vlncli much trc^usuro 
hacl been lavished in vain. Jn he was roul«‘d. Ih* was drivtai before 

the soldiers of Sviatooolk, and forctMl io surrender at his own gales to the 
victorious Mstislav. His utmost suceesHc^s nnitmnie<l to preH(nTa I ion against 
aggression; and so indiffenmt waa lu^ to tla^ harlyarian mod(' of ('levathig 
the empire by wanton and hazardoiiH (‘X HMliti(mK into the maghhouring 
countries, that on most of thow^ occasions ‘'U\ (uitnisted t.h(‘ (‘(yiumand of his 
army to his lieutenants. It is nca‘(\ssary to (explain Hurt part of his character 
in order that the loftiness of his natures may t.Iu* more eh'urly uiuha'Htood’ 

At this period tbe IlusHia.n Empire eoinimdu*nd<al those (nmmions tracts 
that lie between th(i Volga and tlu^ I(yw<‘r Danube, and HtT(U.cIi from tlic 
Black lr?ea to the Baltic. This ac-cmmulation of territory wax not, tlu^ work 
of a progressive political systom; it, was not accomplislu‘d bv tlu^ growth 
of a powerful goveuamumt. or by Die persiwering pursuit, of eo-operaiing 
interests, and the incrtaisinp cirek^s of JuapiiHition wtao in a constant, state 
of dismemberment, separatiem, and recNill. T1 k‘ stirfaet* of t,lj(» la,nd from 
the days of Rurik was overrun by nwolutitms. nmrauder, l(‘galised 
by his tribe, haunted the forest and (DvastatcMl the ptypulous pIae(‘K, carrying 
away with him plunder, or usurping authority wlaaovtu* Is* rmnaiiuHl ‘The 
feudal system, introducod by th(^ SeandinaviauH as a lyrovision for trouble¬ 
some leaders, was carried to (^xe(\SH. Tlu‘ nominal head was ilisavowed and 
resisted at will; and the subordimite govtn’miumts made wir upon ch other 
or joined in schemes of rapin(‘, with Impunity. Tlu* maintenance of eacli 
hef seemed to depend upon civil war; and tlu» othei* of th<‘ grand prince was 
not so much to govern the domitnons he* poHstwcal, n,s to ke<aK if la^ could 
the dominion he was calknl upon to gownn. ' 

Russia, combining these! gigantic out,lines of territory, was now, for the 
second time, united under oiu^ head; hut, for the* first/tinns undcT a head 
that could discern her necessit-kn, a,nd pnwidc' for thmm llm‘ (‘iviliHation 

kut it wanUal the impthns of knowknlge, and tlie control of 
law. The reign of the sword had doiu! its work: what waHnaiuiredwasiho 
reign of justice and wisdom to improve ami eouNolidate tht^ triumphs and 
acquisitions of the barbarian era. In laroslav, Russia found a prince, whose 
genius was adapted to her critical cirmimstanees. Hi* t‘ffe(*o»*pJ;y ,.dseu her 
from obscurity, and placed her for a tiim^ anu^.ighi, uh‘ family bf European 
states. He made her church independcaU,, incmimsl the privik*gc‘S of the 
■people, facilitated the means of inst,ruction, and elevaUnl Iht national dignity 
oy contracting donmstic allijmces with the most ’lowitrful countries, His 
sister was queen of Poland; his three daughU^rs-in- aw wm*e (lreek,(]erman, 
and iinglish princesses; and thc^ queens of Norway, Hungary, and France 
were ms daughters. But these were the. k'ast mmuorahle. i»videnc!eH of his 

Russia a code of hws, which wan more valuable to her 
than the highest connections, or tlie most ambitious aci^esHiona of dominion. 


iaeoslay'b conn of laws 

reference to the times in whicli it was enacted 
comparison with the formless nmss of eonfuHcd pretJedt^nte it s^pe^ 

of commercial cities in lluKHia so far back as the 
m asion ox ituriK, may be accepteil as presumptive proof that there were 

regulations to render individuals anumable to the common 
good. But these were merely the rude pmcepts of the hunting aial agricul- 
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tural nations matured into a stronger form, and adapted to the wants of tiic 
commercial community. When the Scandinavians subjugated the aborigines, 
the languages, customs, and laws of both fell into still greater confusitm by 
admixture. When each was imperfect, it was unlikely that a forcible inter¬ 
mixture would have improved either, or led to the harmonious umon of boilt 
It is to be observed, too, that none of the nations that made up the population 
possessed written laws; so that whatever notions of legislation they enter¬ 
tained, were constantly liable to the fluctuations of capricious opinion, and 
were always subject to the interpretation of the strong over the weak. Where 
there were no records there was but little responsibility, and even that little 
wa.s diminished by the character of the rulers and the lawlessness of the ruled. 
The exclusive attention of the princes being of necessity confined to the most 
effectual methods of preserving their sovereignties, of enlarging their domains, 
and of exacting tributes, it was natural that the unsystematic and crude 
usages that prevailed should fall into further contempt, and, instead of acquir¬ 
ing shape and consistency from experience, become still more oppressive, 
dark, and®indecisive. 

' It was this matter of incongruities that laroslav cast out; supplying its 
place with a series of written laws, in which some sacrifices were made to 
popular customs, but which, on the whole, was an extraordinary boon to a 
people that, like mariners at sea without a compass, were tossed about in a 
tumult of uncertainty and perplexity. Had laroslav been a mere soldier, 
like thctmajority of his predecessors, he would have employed his talents in 
the field, and directed tlie enormous physical means at his command to the 
purposes of a wild and desolating ambition. But his policy was in advane(i 
of the heathen age: it restrained boundless licentiousness, created immunities, 
orotected life and property, bestowed rewards, enacted punishments, ostab- 
ished safeguards and facilities for trade, and expounded and confirmed those 
distinctions of ranks in which a community on a large scale recognises the 
elements of its permanency. He had the magnanimity to forego vulgar 
conquests for the higher conquest of prejudices and ancient habits, llie 
people, probably fatigued with the restlessness of their mode of life, and 
yeamipg after repose and settlement, rendered now more necessary by the 
rapid increase of their numbers, received his laws with gratitude. 

A short outline of the leading provisions of these laws will form a curious 
and valuable commentary upon the character of the grand prince, and the 
actual state of the people at this period (1018). The first article of the code 
empowers the friends of a murdered man to take satisfaction upon the mur¬ 
derer; constituting the law as the public avenger only in cases where there 
are no friends to take their vengeance in kind. In the event of there being 
no relatives to take the revenge into their own hands, the law goes on to enact 
that the assassin shall pay into the public treasury a certain fine, according 
to the rank of his victim. Thus, for the murder of a boyar, or thane of the 
prince, the mulct was fixed at the highest penalty of eighty grivnas;^ for a 
oage of the prince, his cook, or other domestics, for a merchant, for the sword- 
DCarer of a boyar, and for every free Eussian, without distinction of origin, 
forty 0vnas; for a woman, half the usual fine: no fiine for killing a slave; 
but if killed without sufficient cause, the value to be paid to the master: for a 
serf belonging to a boyar or free Eussian, five grivnas to the owner; for the 
superintendent of a village, an artisan, schoolmaster, or nurse, twelve grivnas; 
for a female servant, six grivnas to the master, and twelve to the state, 

* A copper coin, of the value, as near as we can ascertain, of about of English money. 



.too penaii...^ 

upon which the social fabric was (tc<;I,c<L hi all provisionH the rich 
were favoured above the poor, the Htrong abov<i the wt‘ak. The life of a 
woman, because her utility in a barbarouH conunuuily was rated according 
to its menial value, was fixed at half the worth of a man’s, to Ixi proportioned 
according to her station. The mur<ler of a slave was not visited with any 
penalty whatever; the exception constituting, in fact, the privih'ge to kill a 
slave at pleasure. Slavery was carried to ext nuniiy in Russia. iViBonors of 
war and their posterity were condemned to pt^rfK'tua! slavery: the poverty of 
the soil, and tne oppression of its lords, forced many to fewdl'meir freedom for 


who married slaves tmcondifcionally,^ pnrticipatcHl iti then* servitude. 

Yet, degrading as these institutions tnust considered, it appears tliat 
the rights of the _ peraou were Horupulously niaintahuHl Thus tins code 
enu 
the 


drawn between the different modes of striking are singular, and hedp to show 
that, ill as the Russians could appreciate pul he lihm'ty, they had a jealous 
sense of that individual respect wliich, in modern hluropt^, is (‘alknl \he point 
of honour. The penalty for striking a blow with th(' seabbard or liandle of a 
sword, with the fist, a stick, cup, or gobhd, was iwelvi^ grivuiiH — ecpial to the 
fine for murdering an artisan or a schoolmaster. If the blow was sintek with 
a club, which, we presume, was considered a iilekiian weapon, the penalty 
was only three grivnas. But the most chanmic^ristie. pimalty was that of 



which illustrates the fact that the latter had always been more advanced in 
civilisation than the former. By this enactment, a Koblegian or a Varangian 
was compelled to take an oath where such a test was WHiuired, but a Slavonian 
was exempted. It would therefore appear, if the conclusion may bo safely 
ventured upon, that judicial combats, which formed tlic final appeal when a 
defendant in a cause acquitted himself in the first instance by a solemn oath, 
were not adopted amongst the Slavs, who were satisfied with a public exami¬ 
nation of facts, and an adjudication, without the sacred or the physical teat, 
It is sufficient, however, for the great uses of historical inquiry, to know that a 
difference so remarkable between two branches of the woplo was recognised 
and confirmed by law. 
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One of the most important declarations of the code was that which divided 
the population into three classes — the nobles, the freemen, and the slaves. 
Of these three, the slaves alone were left unprotected. The freemen, who 
were fenced in from the encroachments of the nobles, were composed of the 
citizens, the farmers, the landholders, and hired servants. They were sub- 
classified into centuries, each of which elected a head, who filled an office 
equivalent to that of a tribune. The civil magistracy, thus created, had a 
separate guard of their own, and were placed, in virtue of their office, on an 
equality with the boyars. The city of Novgorod, which maintained, under 
a nominal princedom, the spirit of a republic, exhibited these municipal 
franchises in a more complete form than any of the Russian cities; all of 
which, however, possessed similar privileges, more or less modified according 
to their relative importance, or the circumstances under which their charters 
were granted. The chief of the Novgorodian rejDublic was a prince of the 
blood; the title of his office was that of Namestnicic. He took no share in the 
deliberationc of the people, nor does it appear that he even possessed a veto 
upon their decisions. His oath of instalment bound him as the slave rather 
than the governor of the city; for it pledged him to govern agreeably to the 
constitution as he found it; to appoint none but Novgorodian magistrates in 
the provinces, and even these to be previoualj^ approved of by the Posadnick 
or ma>or; to respect strictly the exclusive rights possessed by the citizens 
sitting in judgment on their own order, of imposing their own taxes, and of 
carrying on commerce at their own discretion; to interdict his boyars from 
acquiring landed property within the villages dependent on Novgorod, and to 
oblige them to travel at their private cost; to discourage immigration; and 
never to cause a Novgorodian to be arrested for debt. A princedom, accepted 
on such restrictive conditions, was but the shadow of a sceptre, as the munic¬ 
ipal union of the legislative and judicial abundantly proved. The first officer 
was the Posadnick, or mayor, chosen by election for a limited time; the next 
was the Tisiatski, or tribune, who was a popular check upon the prince and 
mayor;'and the rest of the functionaries consisted of the senate, the city 
assembly, and the boyars, all of whom were elective. By the electoral system, 
the ipeople preserved a constant guard over the fidelity of their representatives 
in tlie senate and their officers of justice; so that, while the three grades 
propounded by law were kept widely apart, and socially distinguished, the 
prerogatives of each were rigidly protected against innovation from the other 
Wo. All that this little republic required to render its security ]perfect was 
liberty. It was based upon a system of slavery, and sustained its dominion 
more by fear than righteousness. Nor was it independent of control, although 
all its domestic concerns were uninterruptedly transacted within its own con¬ 
fines. It was an appanage of the grand princedom; but on account of its 
fortunate geographical position on the northern and north-western frontiers, 
which were distant from the capital — a circumstance that delegated to Nov¬ 
gorod the defence of those remote boundaries — it acquired a degree of polit¬ 
ical importance that preserved it for four centuries against the cupidity of the 
succession of despots that occupied the throne. The removal of the seat of 
empire from Kiev to Vladimir, and finally to Moscow, by drawing the centre 
nearer to Novgorod, diminished its power by degrees, and finally absorbed it 
altogether. 

One of the enactments of the code of laroslav will show what advances had 
'been made towards the segregation of the people into different orders, and 
how much the government partook, or was likely to partake, of a mixed form, 
in which a monarchical, an hereditary, and a representative estate were com- 
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binecl. It made the prince the lunr-at-law of i^v<‘ry frcaaaan who died without 
male issue, with the exception of the boyars and odictM-s of ihe royal guard. 
By this regulation the prerogative of tlu’! crown was rtmdcrcMl paramount* 
wlhlc the hereditary rights of “propcjrty w(‘r(^ |ircH(‘rv(Hl unconditionally to the 
families of the nobles alone. A class of ricih patihdans was thus fornuHl and 
protected, to represent, by virtue of birds, tiie interests of propt*rty; while 
commerce and popular privileges were fully n^pnwmU'd in tht* asswubly of 
the elected senators, '’Juie cluy.kB and balanc.cvs of this system wt^re isretty 
equal : so that, if the constitution of wliich tlK^st* outline's were tint tdemonts 
had been allowed to accumulate strength and to luHnsme consolidated l)y time^ 
it would at last have resolved itself intt> a lilH'.ral and powcu'ful foritj; the semi- 
savage usages with which it was <mcruHt(*d woukl havt^ droppcul aw'uy, and 
wiser institutions have grown uj) in tlnar stead. ‘ * 

So clearly were the popular benelits of tlu' laws (k'htuHl, that the code 
regulated the maximum demand wdiich tlu^ piH»pri(dor of th(^ soil miglit exact 
from his tenant; and it neither enforccal taxation, nor rc.ct)guii'e(l corporal 
punishment, nor in the composition of a pc'cuniary mulct admitted any dis¬ 
tinction between the Varangians and the Slavs, who fornuul the uirlstocracy 
and the democracy. The prince neither i,)osHess(»d nwmntK' nor l('vi(*d tax(*s. 
He subsisted on the fines he imposed for infrael.ions of law, on tlu' irilmtes lie 
received from his estates, on the voluntary (dlVrings of tiie p(*ople, uatl the 
produce of such property as had fallen l,o ilu' private tilk^ of tlu' sovtax^nty. 
Even the tribute was not compulsory; it was ratln'r a right d('riv<'d from pre¬ 
scription. The only dependem^e of tlw^ lords of iiefs was in (hat tlu*y were 
compelled to render military service wluui rtxiuinMl to tlie grand princ.cu and 
it was expected that they should come nummously attondtal, wi'll armi'd, and 
provisioned. The tribute was the mark of coucpiesi, a.nd was not considered 
to imply taxation. 

But while the monarchical principle was (Jms kept within praHcrihed limits, 
the power of the democracy was not suflicieuily curbed; over both tlu're was 
a check, but the hands of the princt^ were boimd too tightly. His dl)miuiou 
was despotic, because he was surrounded by mi'ii devoted to his will; Imt the 
dominion of the people was boundless, becausi^ opinion w^as only in its rickety 
infancy, and the resistance to the offending primu'. lay in tlu^ dt'monstration of 
physical superiority instead of moral combination, Tlu^y mwer he.sitated to 
avail themselves of their numerical advantage. Tlu'j even carried if. to ex¬ 
travagance and licentiousness; and so much did they exult in tbenr sirmigtli, 
that they regulated the hours at which the sovcireign was |)cainitt(Hl to enjoy 
reuxation, punished the obnoxious heads of the cliureh by summary eject¬ 
ment, and in several instances, taking the charier of law into their own keep¬ 
ing, deposed their princes. The checks, tlu'ndon', (^stablislKMl in Jaroslav's 
wise convention between the government) and ihe constit.iu'ncv were over¬ 
borne by the rudeness of the times. 

That the period had arrived when laws were necessary to the sottlement 
01 the empire was sufficiently testified by the cinanuHtarn'es, external and 
domestic, in which the people were placed. The adoption of Cliristianity 
had ipartially appeased the old passion for aggression against Constantinople. 

become the metropolis of their rtdigioii, was regarded 
with some degree of veneration by the Russians. A war of plundering Byjsan- 
tium, therefore, could not be entertained with any prospecib of success. The 
extension of the empire under Vladimir left little to be coveted beyond the 
irontiers, which spread to the east, north and south as far as even the wild 
grasp of the lawless tribes of the forests could embrace. To tlie west ihe 
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Russians liacl ceased to look for prey^ since Boleslav, by his eas}^ conquest 
of Kiev, had demonstrated the stron^li of Poland. Having acquired as 
much as they could, and having next, in the absence of warlike expeditions 
abroad, occupied themselves with ruthless feuds at home, they came at length 
to consider the necessity of consulting the security of possessions acquired 
at so much cost, and so often risked by civil broils. This was the time for a 
code of laws. But unfortunately there still existed too many remains of the 
barbarian era, to render the introduction of legal restraintKS a matter easy of 
accomplishment. The jealousy of Greek superiority survived the admis¬ 
sion of the Greek religion. The longing after power still inspired the petty 
chiefs; and hopeless cheams of larger dominion wherewith to bribe the dis¬ 
contented, and provide for the hirelings of the state, still troubled the repose 
of the sovereign. The throne stood in a plain surrounded by forests, from 
whence issued, as the rage propelled them, hordes of newly reclaimed sav¬ 
ages, pressing extraordinary demands, or threatening with ferocious violence 
the dawning institutions of civilisation. In such a position, it was not only 
impossible to advance steadily, but to maintain the groimd already gained. 


laroslav Dies (105A.D.) 

Could +he character of laroslav, the legislator, have been transmitted 
through his successors, the good of which he laid the seeds, might have 
been finally cultivated to maturity. But his wisdom and his virtues died 
with him. ^ Nor, elevated as he was in moral dignity above the spirit of 
his countrymen, can it be said that he was free from weaknesses that marred 
much of the utility of his best measures. One of his earliest errors was 
the resignation of Novgorod to his son Vladimir, who had no sooner ascended 
the throne of the republican city, than, under the pretext of seeking satis¬ 
faction for the death of a Eussiaii who had been killed in Greece, he carried 
arms into the Byzantine empire. The folly of this wild attempt was abun¬ 
dantly punished in the sequel; fifteen thousand men were sacrificed on the 
Grecian plains, and their chief hunted back disgracefully to his own terri¬ 
tories. Yet this issue of one family grant did not awaken laroslav to the 
danger of partitioning the empire. Before his death he divided the whole 
of Bussia amongst his sons, making, however, the younger sons subordinate 
to the eldest, as grand prince of Kiev, and empowering the latter to reduce 
the others to obedience by force of arms whenever they exhibited a dis¬ 
position to dispute his authority. 

This settlement, enforced with parting admonitions on his death-bed, 
was considered by laroslav to present a sufficient security against civil 
commotion and disputes about the succession. But he did not calculate 
upon the ungovernable lust for power, the jealousy of younger brothers, 
and the passion for aggrandisement. His injunctions were uttered in the 
amiable confidence of Christianity; they were violated with the indecent 
impetuosity of the barbarian nature. 

With the death of laroslav, and the division of the empire, a new {ieriod 
of darkness and misrule began. The character of the legislator, which influ¬ 
enced his own time, was speedily absorbed in the general confusion. laros- 
lav’s name was held in reverence, but the memory of his excellence did not 
awe the multitudes that, upon his decease, sprang from their retirement to 
revive the disastrous glories of domestic warfare. Much as he had done for 
the extension of Christianity, he had failed in establishing it in the hearts 
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ITe wiia an ablo tilwnlogimi, and w<‘ll acqimintod with the 


(•hu’c.h oniiiiiiiiwH, ngdiuh, and <illu'r IiooIch of th(' (Sm-k r(>liKi(m, many of 
whmh lio (Miixd to b(^ triinslal(i(l into tho Rvwsiiiti laiimmgc. ami (Uslributed 
ill (Mijiiuii. wor tho country. Ko atrong an inion'.st did lui lake in the culti- 
vatic of tho dootriues of tho clmrch, that lie ontabliahod a iiiotropolitan at 
Kioc in order to relievo the lluiwiiui people and t heir prioHta from the incon- 
vciii(’nc('.s of attending the rcBidmieo of thi^ <'<*eleHiaHt.ieal head at (lonsUnti- 
nople, and also with'a (Icsiro to provide for the more pniinpt, and certain 
di.4eounation of the principloa of faith. But the valm' of all the.so exertions 
expired with their author. He did much to raise the fnimi and eonaolidate 
the resources of the empire; but tho last art. of his politiail raiver, by which 
he cut away the cord that bound the rials, had tho effect of neutralising 
all the benefits ho. meditated to iieeimiplish, as well oh those that he actually 
effected, for his country. Ills ri'ign was followed by n ihtioiI of wiyage 
anarchy that might be said to have resolved tho hult-eivihsed world into 
its original elements.*: 
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CHAPTER II 

THE PERIOD OF THE PRINCIPALITIES 

[1054-1224 A.D.] 


THE CHARACTER OE THE PniNCIPAI/ITIBS 

The period extending from the year of laroslav's death (1054) to the 
year of the appearance of the Tatars (1224) is one of the most troublous 
epochs in the history of Russia. As the Scandinavian custom 
ot partition continued to prevail over the Byzantine idea of political unity 
territory was constantly divided. 

The princely anarchy of Oriental Europe finds a ]oarallel in the feudal 
anarctiy of the Occident. Pogodine enumerates for I'his period sixty-four 
principalities which enjoyed a more or less protracted existence: two hundred 
and ninety-three princes who during these two centuries contended over 
lUev and other Russian domains; eighty-three civil wars in which the entire 

f Foreign wars helped to augment the enormous 
mass of historical facts. The chronicles mention that the Polovtsi alone 

territory^rty^ix^ti^mer while these barbarians invaded Christian 

The ancient names of the Slav tribes have entirely disappeared, or are 
pre^rved only in the names of towns —as, for instance, that of the Pol- 
otchanes m Polotsk; that of the Severians in Novgorod-Seversk. The ele¬ 
ments in the composition of Ri^sia were thus rather principalities than peoples. 
JNo more is Semd oHhe Rrmtchi or of the Brevlians; we hear only of Smolensk 
or of Vol^hinia. These little states were dismembered at each new division 
among the children of a prince; they were then reconstituted, to be again 
divided into appanages. In spite of all these vicissitudes, however, some 

uninterrupted existence due to certain topographical 
and ethnographical conditions. Setting aside the distant principality of 
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Tmoiitorakan, establisliod nlnKwl; at Uk' foot of tlio Viwuhmh in midst of 
Turkish and Circassian tribes aiui (anitiiing diiTois'ut princes, ihe follow¬ 
ing aie, fromthocdnTiithto the tlurUs'iith ccidurics, the principai divisions 

of Russia; . , , . 

(1) The pnucipaliiy of Smolensky wiucti o?,ci?pi(H! tlu^ nuptndant terri¬ 
tory whicli is iu a manner the eentral pcjiutof tlieorogra]jhic systtmi of Russia; 
it comprises the old forest of Okov, where ihns' gn^alest rivers of Russia, 
the Volga, the Dnieper, and the Dvina, luivt' I heir ris(\ ll<mee the. political 

iuiporhuiee of Hniolensk, which is 
al.fenttHl by tlx' many wars under¬ 
taken against li<*r; hema) also her 
<amiinercial prnwp('rity. It is no- 
U(a‘a.hl{^ thill, all hm* towim were 
built. <»n Mome one of the three riv- 
(M's; all the ctmuneree of ancient 
R.ussia thus pasaed tlnaugli her 
bounds. Ui'sidoK Htnolensk it is 
juaH'Hsai'y [o ei(<‘ Mo/Juiisk, Viasma, 
and I’orbpcts, the enjutal of a scc- 
(Hidary principality, tlu‘ donuiin of 
. I,\V() fa,inouK princcM Msliwla.v the 

'y Unm^ and M-slishiv the Bold 

(‘J) T!u» principality of Kiev, 
J *whiDi was H as ,UUHsin’ in the strict 
/feu ' llic. Im'uu ItsHitimtiou on 

; ii'/; i'he 1 )uit'p»'r, the prommily of CreecCi 
tilu^ fertility iT its lilack Danda, 
:;,wc.' i(,ng asHunal to tliis sta-U' the p- 
preiiiaey^ oviu* all oilier Russian 
)nnf‘ipaliiieH. To the south it was 
aordered by the Nomad triocs of 


iiiese iritai's ilie princes of Kiev were 
obligixl to (souHtruct frontier for- 


Into tlanr pay, eoiistitutinK them 
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The principal towns were Riazan, Murom, Pereiaslavl-Riazanski, on the 
Oka; Kolomna, at Ihe junction of the Moskva with the Oka; ancj Pronsk, 
on the Pronia. The upper Don bounded it on the west. This principality 
wsis established in the midst of Finnish tribes—*the Muromians and the 
Meshtseraks. Tlie warlike character and the rude and coarse habits attrib¬ 
uted to the people of the principality doubtless resulted not less from the 
assimilation of tire aboriidnes by the Russian race than from the continuous 
brutal strife of the inhabitants with the nomads. ‘ 

(5) The principalities of Suzdal —with their metropolitan towns of 
Tver/Suzdal, Rostov, luriev-Polski, and Vladimir on the Kliasma; of laroslavl 
and PereiaslavhZaliesski — which were established on the Volga and the 
Oka, in the densest of the northern forests, surrounded by Finnish tribes — 
Mouromians, Merians, Vesses, and Tcherimisses. Though situated at the 
extreme limit of the Russian world, these principalities nevertheless exer¬ 
cised great imluence over it. We shall see their princes now reducing Nov¬ 
gorod and the Russia of the lakes to a certain political dependence, the con¬ 
sequence o^f a double economical dependence; then victoriously intervening 
in the quarrels of the Russia of the Dneiper. The Suzdalians were of the 
same character as the Riazanians — rude and warlike. The character¬ 
istics of a new nationality were already noticeable among these two peoples. 
That j\vhich differentiated them from the Kievans and the Novgorod-Sev- 
erskans, who, like themselves, wore occupied in the great struggle against 
the barbarians, was that the Russians of the Dnieper, sometimes mingling 
their blood with that of their enemies, became fused with Turkish tribes, 
nomadic and essentially mobile, while the Russians of the Oka and the 
Volga united with Finnish tribes, agricultural and essentially sedentary. 
This difference between the two foreign elements which entered into the 
blood of the Slavs, without doubt contributed to that marked diffca’ence in 
character between the two branches of the Russian race. During the period 
from the eleventh to the thirteenth centuries, as colonization ailvanced, 
from the basin of the Dnieper to the basin of the Volga, the divisions of Little 
Russia and Great Russia were formed. 

(6) The principalities of Kiev, Tcliernigov, Noygorod-Seversk, Riazan, 
Murom, and Suzdal, which formed the marches of Russia on the borders 
of the steppe with its devastating hordes — constituting its frontier states. 
On the confines of the northwest, opposite the Lithuanian^ the Letts and 
the Tchudsj the same r61e devolved on the principality of Polotsk, occupy¬ 
ing the basin of the Dvina, and on the r^ublican principalities of Novgorod 
and Pskov on the lakes of Ilmen and Peipus, The principality of Minsk 
was attached to that of Polotsk. It was situated in the basin of the Dnieper 
and, owing to that circumstance, its possession was frequently disputed by 
the grand princes of Kiev. The towns of Torzhok, Volok-Lamski, Izborsk, 
and Veliki Luki belonged to Novgorod; at times they were the capitals of 
individual states. 

Southwestern Russia comprehended (1) in the fan-shaped territory 
formed by the Pripet and its tributaries — Volhinia, with Vladimir in Volhinia, 
Lutsk, Turov, Brest, and even Lublin, which is unquestionably Polish; (2) 
in the basins of the San, the Dniester, and the Pripet — Galicia proper, or 
Red Russia, whose ancient inhabitants, the white Croats, seem to have 
originated in the Danubian Slavs. Its principal towns were Galitch, founded 
by Vladimirko about 1444; Peremishl; TerebovHa, and Svenigorodka. The 
near neighbourhood of Hungary and Poland contributed to these two princi¬ 
palities distinctive characteristics, as well as a more advanced civilisation. 



and Smolensk with that of iho Volga. Hetwet'u priueipalitioH, watoi 
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Russia, and who, h§,ving reigned at Tmoutarakan on the straits of lenikale, 
at Novgorod the Great, at Toropetz in the country of Smolensk, finished by 
obtaining recognition of their right to reign over Kiev.^ 


THE XHEORY of succession 


If the question be asked why the 
throughout the two hundred years of 
that it was due solely to the fact that 
during the greater part of this period 
the grand princes left one son and 
heir. Whenever the case was other¬ 
wise, as after the death of Sviatoslav 
and Vladimir, the brothers straightway 
entered upon a struggle for mastery 
that did not terminate until all but 
one were destroyed. That one then 
became undisputed master, for no one 
dared dispute the possession of power 
with the descendants of Rurik. 

The theory of succession in the Rurik 
family was as follows: the grand prince 
of Kiev ,/as lord paramount of Russia. 
He disposed of all vacant principalities, 
and was supreme judge and general ,* but 
each of his brothers had, according to 
his seniority, the right of succession to 
the throne. The death of every elder 
brother brought the younger ones a 
step nearer to that goal The order of 
advauDe was from Smolensk to Perei- 
aslavl, from Pereiaslavl to Tchemigov, 
from Tchemigov to Kiev. But none 
could attain to the highest dignity, save 
him whose father had held it before him. 
Sons of a father who had died before 
reaching the goal were excluded from 
Kiev and were confined to the posses¬ 
sions in their hands at the time of their 
father’s death. The technical Russian 


Russian state continued undivided 
he Varangian period, our answer is 



I) A Kobxak 


term for those members of the Rurik family who were excluded from the 
highest dimity was Isgoi, and the attempts of the Isgoi to break through the 
law of exclusion have had no small share in the bloody and desolate History 
of Ru^ia during the period upon which we now enter. But another factor 
^ntnbuted to the same end. The power of the grand prinpe was not so pre- 
^mmant as to enable him to enforce his will and put down disobedience. 
His position was based on the idea of patriarchal power, ahd was respected 
by tlie princes only when it was to their advantage. To maintain himself he 
had to resort to the exjpsdient of making coalitions with some of the princes 
against the others, and the sword was the final arbiter between the grand 

vassals.c Accordingly the whole of Russia was always 
divided m its support of the claims of this or that candidate. The civil wars 
which ensued were after all but family quarrels.^* 



IftTOslav lefi. five hoiw. To T^JiasIav, thc' oldc^tj he gave*. Kk‘v; to Bvia- 
toshw, Tchcruigov; to Vstwfifnh IVreiaHlavl; to ViafeheHb\% Bnu^lcnsk; and 
to Igor, Vlacfiinir in V'olhinia. I'he order in whkdi tiw given here repw- 
sents the onler of their dignitien ami tludr ptwitioii in the line of 

succeaaioiu Two of die hrothern did not loop mirvive t.heir failu*r. In 1056 
Viatcheslav diinl, and Igor, in accordanec*. with the law of aucei-iKion, moved 
to Smolensk, wlao'e he died in lOGCK * 

About this time a new wave of mi^rathni wd. in from Awia towarda the 
south-Ilussian stcdme —tludrurkinh triln' (»f the Ikilovtsi* In 1055 Vaevolod 
of Perciaahivl concludetl pfaiee with thmn liy lirilVmg tliem to^ retire into the 
steppo. In 1001 he snlh'.nMl a, dideat^ at. their hands, but they did^not follow up 

their HuceesHand again rtdimd into 
ihi^ <dvii how- 

evcT, wlncdi noon broke out, were 

nuniae.iug plague to the Russian 
population* 

^' 1 1 Wp AnKUui* th(^ minor oritieea. who 








ihi^ ^dipe. The eivii wto, how- 
evcT, wlucdi noon broke out, were 

nuniae.iug plague tu the Russian 
population* 

Y. Kf Aiuoiik th<^ minor iirincoB, who 

were* eicluded from theaueeemon, 
Vseslav id Polotsk, a tieseend- 
nniof St.-Vhulimir* lledud helped 
/■. hw uiieloH In a war against the 

^,/W Tnrka, a t-rihi kindr(*d to the Po- 

'V V\ and expe.<d,(‘d annvartl in an 

j \ ammon of territory. Being dis^ 

ry%\ appointed, lie determimal to help 

/ hinwelf. PitHi lie ravaged the tor- 
vitory of Pskov, but being unable 
to trikes that* city, he invaiW the 
territory of Novgorod, and it 
" ‘ Hcenw that for a whik^ he was 

sviAwaMv master of the city* H'w bold 

procedure com|Kdletl his uncles 
Iziaslav, Sviatoslav, and Vsevolod to unite amunst him; but, tk)U|li toaten 
by their superior forces, he could not be expelled from the north, The unck 
thereupon resorted to treachery. They proposed to him a friendly meetin 
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Iziaslav was obliged to flee to Poland, where he found a champion to Boleslav 
the Bold, Menaced in front by the roles, and sus picious of .hia uncles to Ms 
rear, Vseslav thought himself obliged to nee to Fo!!otak, leavto| the Kievans 
to the vengeance of Iziaslav (1069;. The events of two generations previous, 
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when Boleslav the Brave captured Kiev for Sviatopolk, were now to be 
repeated. The Poles demeaned themselves as masters and committed many 
excesses. The Kievans bore it for a year; then exasperated, fell upon the 
Poles, who were scattered in their various quarters, and compelled Boleslav 
to evacuate the city. After protracted fighting and negotiations, Polotsk 
was finally restored to Vseslav, and the old order seemed re-established, when 
the tvro brothers of Iziaslav became suspicious of his designs and suddenly 
appeared before Kiev. Iziaslav now fled for the second time, Sviatoslav 
became grand prince, while Vsevolod advanced to the principality of Tcher- 
nigov. 

Iziaslav left nothing unattempted to regain his position. He had escaped 
with Ms treasure into Poland, but Boleslav was unwilling to renew his 
former adventure. The German king Henry IV, whom Iziaslav met at Mainz 
in January, 1075, was more favourably disposed and sent an embassy to 
Sviatoslav; but it accomplished nothing. Iziaslav also entered into negotia¬ 
tions with po pe Gregory VII, to whom he sent his son laropolk. The pope 
hoped to be a ble to annex Russia to the western, church, and even went so far 
as to grant it to laropolk as a fief from the holy see. 

But meanwhile Sviatoslav died (1076) and Vsevolod, a man whose mild 
character did not exclude the possibility of a peaceful settlement, became 
grand prince. Boleslav now :ent troops to Iziaslav (1077), and though 
Vsevolod marched against him with an army of his own, yet they soon came 
to terms. Iziaslav was to be reinstated grand prince for the third time, 
while Vsevolod was to retire to Tchernigov, in return for which he was secured 
in the succession. Thus laropolk’s plans came to naught, and with them the 
hope of a reunited church. 

However, Vseslav of Polotsk did not yet give up his ambitious designs. 
Foiled in his attempt on the throne of Kiev, he tried to create an empire for 
himself in the Russian north, and it required three campaigns of the south- 
Russian princes to annul his plans. It was during these wars that Vladimir 
Monoxuakh, son of Vsevolod and son-in-law of King Harold of England, first 
distinguished himself, though not in a glorious manner. He was the first 
Russian prince to engage in a domestic quarrel the PolovtsL with whose aid he 
ravaged the city and. principality of Polotsk. Vseslav died in 1101 as prince 
of Polotsk, and his memory lived long after him in the traditions of the people, 
by whom he was regarded as a sorcerer. The Song of Igor tells how he accom¬ 
plished in one night a march from Kiev to Tmoutorakan, and how he could 
near at Kiev the ringing of the church bells at Polotsk. 

Russian dynastic conditions had now been restored to the legal order, 
and there seemed nothing left to disturb the tranquillity. But the cupidity 
of the grand prince soon brought on new dissensions among the members of 
the house of Eurik. Viatcheslav and Igor died at an early age, leaving minor 
sons whom their uncle refused to provide with appanages. T?hey therefore 
tried to gain their rights by force. Boris, a son of Viatcheslav, temporarily 
got hold of Tchernigov, but being unable to maintain himself in that city he 
fled to Tmoutorakan, the last refuge of all the discontented. There he wm 
soon joined by his brother Gleb, who was expelled by Iziaslav from Novgorod, 
and by; another brother from Volhinian Vladimir, both of whose appanages 
were divided among the sons of Izias.av and Vsevolod. In the civil war 
which followed, the nephews at first had the advantage and captured 
Tchernigov; but they were defeated in a decisive battle fought near that 
city on the third of October, 1078. Both the grand prince Iziaslav and 
Boris fell, and Oleg was obliged to flee once more to Tmoutorakan. 
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rakan and thought- the moment opportune for enforcing his undoubted rights 
upon Tchernigov, which had been the original seat of his father as the second 
son of laroslaVj and which was held by Mononiakhj who was the son of laro- 
slav’s third son. 

Oleg, was therefore, no Isgoi and would not be treated as such. When he 
appeared before Tcheniigov, Monomakh had only a small band with him, and 
after a siege of eight days was compelled to evacuate the city and retire to 
Pereiaslavi, where he had to defend himself during the next thrce_ years 
against continual irruptions of the Polovtsi. The refusal of Oleg to join in a 
combined campaign of the princes against the Polovtsi, and the sudden cap¬ 
ture of Smolensk by his brother David, gave the occasion for a general war 
that lasted two years and covered the who].e territory of Russia, from Novgorod 
to Murom and thence to the steppe, and in course of which one son of Mono¬ 
makh fell in battle, while two other sons suffered a decisive reverse at the 
hands of Oleg. Finally, a congress of princes was held at Lubetz, in tlie ter¬ 
ritory of Tchernigov, for the settlement of all existing disputes. The result of 
its deliberations was that the grand prince was to retain Kiev and Turov, 
while to Madimir w^ere assigned Pereiaslavi, Smolensk, and Rostov; Novgorod 
to his son Mstislav, and Tchernigov with all its dependencies to the sons of 
Sviatoslavl — Oleg, David, and laroslav. The latter thus gained possession 
of the greater part of Russia. There still remained to 1)6 satisfied the three 
Isgoi, volodar, and Vassilko, sons of Rostislav, and David, son of Igor. Of 
the fomicr two, Volodar received Peremishl,^ Vassilko received Terebovl, 
while Vladimir in Volhinia was given to David. Polotsk remained in the 
hands of Vseslav. 

The congress of Lubetz (1097) brought a respite to the sorely tried Russian 
north, but the south was soon subjected to new calamities. Vassilko, son of 
Rostislav, was revolving in his mind extensive plans of conquest in Poland, 
among the Danubian Bulgarians, and finally against the Polovtsi. Pie had 
begun making extensive preparations, and had taken into his ]Day several 
nomdd hordes. David of Volhinia, who was ignorant of Vassi'iko^s plans, 
became alarmed at these warlike preparations, began to suspect a conspiracy 
between Monomakh and Vassilko, and succeeded m inoculating the grand 
prince with his own alarms and suspicions. Vassilko was allured to Kiev to 
attend a religious festival, and there he was captured, thrown into chains, 
dragged to Bielgorod, and blinded in an unspeakably cruel manner. The 
horror of the bloody deed resounded throughout Russia. Monomakh united 
his forces with those of his old enemies, the sons of Sviatoslav, and marched 
upon Kiev. The grand prince tried to clear himself of blame and throw the 
guilt upon David, and peace was arranged through the mediation of the 
metropolitan of Kiev and of Monomakh’s mother. _ 

The grand jcrince took upon himself the obligation to revenge the outrage 
on Vassilko, who was surrendered to Volodar; and David was obliged to flee 
to Poland (1099).. The grand prince annexed David's territory, and then 
turned, most unjustifiably, against the sons of Rostislav. Defeated by Volo¬ 
dar, he formed an alliance with Koloman, king of Hungary. The alliances now 
assumed a most unexjDected and distorted character. David united with the 
Rostislavitchi and with Buiak, khan of the Polovtsi; and at Peremishl defeated 
the grand prince and his allies. The war, the horrors of which were increased 
by rej^ated raids of the Polovtsi, seemed to draw out without end or aim, 
when finally Monomakh convoked a second congress of the princes, which 
met in August, 1100, at Uvetitchi, on Kievan territory. The result of Its 
deliberations was that only a few towns of Volhinia were left to David, the 
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greater part of tlie principality being tranafc^rttnl to laroiav, son of Hviato- 
polk; while the Rostinlaviichi werc^ to nanain in the uiuliruiniHliCHl pOBaessioa 
of their torritoricjs. 

Thus or(l(‘r 'vVas restored for soiu(‘ time, but thc^ dinnition of aflairs really 
oassed out of thcj hantls of the gnunl prince into tbow^ of MonoiuaklL Under hia 
leadership the Russian princes wen^ now tmiUnl against the Ikjlovtai, and thejJe 
ensued a series of campaigns of which no chmr account has c.onu^ down to us. 
The Russians generally had tln^ tipprT hand, but for a long tina^ the l^aJance 
wavered, and the enemy so <langt‘naiH to th<^ priuccH t.luti, following 

the example of Wviatopolk, they ent.<U‘ed into nmtriunmial a]liane<‘rt with him, 
Thus Monoinakh, as well as the two sons of Kviaboslav, David ami Oleg, took 
Polovtsian wives for their sons. But the year 1111 witm^sstal a ikHusive cam¬ 
paign, in which Monomakh is again setm at the h«‘ad of the Russian princes. 
After crossing th(^ Dnie|wr ancl^tnc^ Vorskla, tlie R-uHslaus preHH(Hl on into the 
enemy’s country as far as the Don. Two Polovisinu citit's wen', taken, and 
one was reduced to aslu^s; the D(»n was croHH<Hi, and on March 24t.h and 26th 
a great battle was fought. The Russians wt?re on the Sula, the last tributary 
of the Don before reaching th<^ seii (d Axov, in a nuwi unfavourable poBition 
and surrounded from all^aides by the Polovtsi.^ Bui the hciiIcm wtm? ttoed 
when the drujinas of David and Monomakh, which had Ihh'u kepi all the time 
in the rear, made a terrific onsi'.t <m the c^xhausted cmnny, wlio llexl in pimic. 
According to tradition, angels prectaictl the Russians anil wnoU^ the Polovtsi 
with blindness. 


Vladimir Mononmkk (II fS-«i AJ>,) 

7 

After a reign filled with civil war and misftirium^ Hviatopolk ^iecl (April 
16th, 1113), and all eyes turned toward Monomakh, Ix'gally however, 
the throne belonged to his cousin Oleg, non of Hviabislav, amf iMonomakh 
seemed at first r(iBolve<l to recognises his Buptuior riglit. But jthe Kievans 
were determined to acet^pt no on<^ but Monomakh, and an uprismg of thcir8| 
which was directed primarily against the Jcwb, whom Hvuitop<dk haci 
employed for fiscal purposes, but wliich thn^ateiKHi to iwsuine larger dimen¬ 
sions, induced him to yield to the universal demand. Thus ti.ie nmo of 
Sviatoslav — otherwi^. called the Olgovitclu-»™ was excluded, and Mono¬ 
makh succeeded in bringing a large part of Russia under his hoime. During 
his reign he continued tire wars against the Polovtsi, w(dl as against the 
Finns in the north and east, and,' the Poles in tfie west, Tla% steppe was 
cleared so thoroughly that tnidition, with its customary tm^jggeration, says 
that he forced the Polovtsi back into the Caucasus. 

His relations with the Byzantines Blmpire Iwve not yet Ikhui sufficiently 
cleared up. He himself was the son of a Byzantine primness, and his daughter 
Maria was married to Leo, son of the unfortunates emiKwir Romanus Diownes, 
who was blinded in 1071 and banished to an islimd. lax) then made an 
attempt at revolt against Alexius Comnenua, but was poisoned in 1116. 
Vladimir now espoused the cause of Leo’s son Basil and sent an" army to the 
Danube, which returned without accomplishing its purpose. According 
to a later tradition, which arose under the influence of Moscow, the emperor 
Ale]^s Comnenus, in order to put an end to the cleviwtation of Thrace by 
the Russian troops, sent to Vladimir a diadem and other imperial insignia 
through Neophyte, metmpolitan of Ephesus, who put the diadem on Vl adi- 
mir s head and called him czar. But contemporary accounts tell us nothing 
of all this, and it is inherently improbable that Byzantium would bestow 
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upon the Russian gmnd prince, who was no longer formidable, a title whose 
exclusive possession it so jealously guarded. On the other h^^d, it is known 
that in 1122, or six years after the supposed campaign to Thrace, a grand¬ 
daughter of Monomakh was married to a prince of the house of Romanus. 

But the greater portion qf Monomafch's military activity fell m the 
refens of his two predecessors. He was in his sixty-first year when he be¬ 
came grand prince, and he naturally avoided all fighting as far ^ it could 
be avoided, enmloying force only when requisite to maintain his position 
as overlord of Russia. As far as circumstances permitted, he was a prince 
of peace, and a number of most important legislative measures are attributed 
to him, especially the laws relating to usury and to the half-free (zakupiX 
Russia had suffered very severely from the civil wars and the raids m the 
Polovtsi, and men of small property were reduced to extreme poverty. Being 
unable to maintain themselves on their wasted lands, they went to live in 
large numbers on the estates of the rich,.who sought to reduce them to abso¬ 
lute slavery, or else they borrowed money at usurious rates and soon sank 
into a servile condition. To remedy this ruinous state of affairs, Monomakh 
reduced the rate of interest from 120 per cent, to 20 per cent., and decreed 
that one who had paid one year’s interest according to the old rate, was 
thereby absolved from his debt. He also ordered the expulsion of the Jews 
from the whole of Russia.^ But the problem of the zahupi could not be 
solved in this summary fashion. According to the regulations adopted 
they were to be regarded as free men who had become bound to the soil by 
contract, but who retained the right to acquire property and were not sub¬ 
ject to the master’s jurisdiction. A half-free man lost his freedom only 
when he attempted to escape from his master. It was also fixed what pay¬ 
ments and services he was to render, and it was made impossible for the 
lord to reduce him to a condition of unrestricted serfdom. 

Monomakh died in 1125, at the ripe age of seventy-three. He has left 
us a curious paper of instructions to his sons, which dates from 1117, and 
in which he gives them much sound advice, enforced by examples from 
his own life.<= 


The InstTUCtion” of Vladimir Monomakh 

The grand prince begins by saying that his grandfather laroslav gave him 
the Russian name of Vladimir and the Christian name of Vasili, and liis father 
and mother that of Monomakh; either because Vladimir was really through 
his mother the grandson of the Greek emperor Constantine Monomachus, or 
because even in his tenderest youth he displayed remarkable warlike valoiu’. 
''As I draw near to the grave/’ writes he, "I give thanks to the Most High 
for the increase of my days. His hand has led me to a venerable age. And 
you, my beloved children and whosoever reads this writing, observe the rules 
set forth in it. When your heart does not approve them, do not condemn m) 
intentions, but only say: The old man’s mind was already weakened.^’ 
Having described in their chief features, and for the greater part in the words 
of the Psalmist, the beauty of the works and the goodness of the Creator, 
Vladimir continues: 

“0 my children! give praise to God and love also mankind. Neither 
fasting, nor solitude, nor monastic life shall save you, but good deeds. Forget 

[I They were during the Middle Ages the representatives of the money-power throughout 
Europe—a foreign element in the "natural economy" of that time. Hence the universal 
hatred against them,] 
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not tlio jioor, tlwnn; iirul nnu<niilK'r fhni. t'vory pom^miou ia God’s and 
only confidod to ycni for a iiino, Do not liiilo your'rirlu'H in tho bowels of the 
earth; thin in against tlu' law of (^Ijnst^ianity. Ho fai!a‘w to orphans; judge 
the widows yonrH(dv(‘H; do not hd. the strong dt‘Hi roy the w(‘uk. I)o not slay 
either the right(‘ons or the guilty; f ho Hfo and soul o‘f the Glirwtian aroaacrecl, 
Do not call unon tlu^ name of (kal in vain; ratify your oatli by kissing -the 
cross, and do not transgrtw it. My brol;!H*rs said'to* nun Let us drive oSithe 
sons of Rostislav and tak<‘ tlu'ir pcwsessioiw, ot-herwiw^ thou art no ally of 
oursl But I anHW(‘r(Hl: I e.annot forget that I klwetl the cross, I toned 
to tho Psaltor and read with ooniputudion: ‘ Why art ilu>u so voiced, 0 my 
Rontv 0 mi thy tnint in (hu!, for I will y«'t thank hitn, Fret not thyself 
because^ of tbe iing<Klly: tHutlnu* be thou t‘nvitmH ngfiinst tho evil doers.’ Do 
not forsake tho sick and do not fear to loc»k tifwm iht^ dc'mi: for we. shall all 
die; receive tho blessing of tho clergy hwingly; do not withdraw yourselves 
from them; do good unto thein, hu’ ihij Hhall pray tht‘ Most High for you, 

“ J)o not luivo any pride either In your mind or Imarh and thipk: we are 
but mortal; to-day wo live, to-nuuTow we an^ in the. grave. Fear every lie, 
drunkennoHH and fornicat.itm, (a|ually ptuaiiehais ftu* the laaly ami the soul 
Esteem ok! people as fatlK‘rs, kwu^ ilu! young as hrot-lM'rH. In your household 
sec carefully to everything yourwdvt's, d<^ net (k*|Mmd eitluw on your pages or 
bailiffs^ that your guests may md. Idame (‘itluw ymir liouse or your dmner, 
Bo active in war, serve as an example to your caplalrw- -dt is ilo time then 
to think of feasting mu! luxury, Whem ym have set tlio. night watch, take 
your rest. Man perishes suddimly, t.herefore do not lay jwido your arms 
where you may meet dang(‘r; ami gof io Imrsi* ea,rly. When you travel in 
yuuA dcjiiiinioiis, <kj not let the |;irlne(dy pages lie a eauHo of o'lftmoo to the 
inhahiumta, but whonw<‘r you stop give your host, food and drink. Above 
all, respect your gm^st-s and do them honour, IhU'.Ii ibe distiugnisbod and the 
supplicants, both merchant ami ambattsador; if you eannot give thtun presents, 
at any rate regale them wii.h local and drink, for guc^sis sproiul good and evil 
reports^of us in forcugn lands. GrcMd, cwory man when ho jiasaes by;^ Love 
your wives, but do not let them have mrautluaity ovc*r you. Everything 
good that you Joarn, you must remenubor; what you do not know,*leam. 
My father, sitting at home, spokes five language's, lor which those of other 
lands praised Mm, IdlenosB is tlu^ motlier of vic^om; beware of it, A man 
should ever be occupied; when you arc on ih\ road, on hormdmck, without 
occupation, instead of indulging in idle thought n‘p(?at prayers by heart — 
or the shortest, but best prayer of all, ‘Lord have nuwey!’ Never sleep 
without bowing yourself down to the eartli; and if you fend unwell, bow down 
to the earth tmeo times, Lot not the sun find you in your bod! Go early to 
church to render morning praise to God: so did my father; so did all good 
men. When the sun shone on them, tbciy praised God joyfully and said; 
‘Lighten minepyes, Christ God, and give mo ITiy beauteous light/ Then 
take counsel with the droujina, or judge the people, or go to the chase; and 
at midday sleep, for God has ordained that not only man but also the beasts 
and birds should rest at midday, 

‘‘Thus lived your father. I myself did all that could be ordered to a page] 
at the chase and at war, day and night, in the heat of summer and the cold> of 
wmter I knew no rest. I did not put my trust in burgomasters or heralds, I 
did not let the strong give offence to the poor and widows, I myself supe^ 
v^d the church and the divine service, the domestic organisation, the stables, 
the chase, the hawks and the falcons/' Enumerating his military exploits, 
Vladimir thus Tinites: “My campaigns were in all eighty-three; the otliier 
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smaller ones I do not remember. I concluded nineteen treaties of peace with 
the Polovtsi, took prisoners more than a hundred of their chief princes and 
let thern go free, and I had more than two hundred put to death and drowned 
in the rivers. Who has travelled faster than I? Starting early from Tcher- 
nigov, I was at Kiev with my parents before vespers. We loved the chase, 
an^ often trapped and caught beasts with your grandfather. How many 
times have I fallen from my horse! Twice I broke my head, injured my arms 
and legs, without caring for my life in youth or sparing my head. But the 
Lord preserved me. And you, my children, fear neither death nor combats, 
nor wild beastSj but show yourselves men in every circumstance sent from 
God. If Providence decrees that a man shall die, neither his father nor his 
brothers can save him. God’s protection is man’s hope.” 

If it had not been for this .wisely written testament, we should not have 
known all the beauty of Vladimir’s soul; he did not lay waste other states, 
but was the glory, the defender, the consolation of his own, and none of the 
Russian prkices has a greater right to the love of posterity, for he served his 
country jealously and virtuously. If once in his life Monomakh did not 
hesitate to •infringe the law of nations and perfidiously slay the Polovtsian 
princes, we can but apply to him the words of Cicero, ''The age excuses the 
man.” Regarding the Polovtsi as the enemies of Christianity (they had 
burned the churclies), the Russians thought that the destruction of them — 
no matter in what manner — was a work pleasing to God.<^ 

The Fall of Kiev and the Rise of iSuzdal 

In the forty-four years that followed the death of Vladimir Monomakh, 
the over-lordship passed eighteen times from one hand to another, the average 
duration .of governments being only two years and a half, and the dignity 
attaching to the grand mincedom declined in rapid progression until it sank 
to a complete nullity. With this constant change of rulers, the devastation 
and baAarisation of south Russia proceeded apace, so that it soon ceased to 
be the centre of political life. A rapid review of these evil years will suffice 
for an understanding of the causes that brought about this retrogression. 

_ We have seen that Vladimir Monomakh reached the throne of the grand 
princedom in violation of the superior right of the Olgovitchi. He succeeded 
in bringing the greater mrt of Russia under his sons. Mstislav, the eldest, 
held Kiev and southern Russia, while his sons were in Novgorod, Kursk ana 
Smolensk; laropolk^ held Pereiaslavl; Viatcheslav, Tourov; luri, Suzdal; 
and Andrew, Vladimir in Volhinia. On the other hand, the princes of Polotsk 
were independent; the descendants of Rostislav ruled in Red Russia or 
Galicia; and the descendants of Oleg, in Tchernigov, Murom, Riazan, erst¬ 
while the land of the Viatitchi and Radimitchi, and in the extreme southeast, 
Tmoutorakan. ^ With union among the descendants of Monomakh and with 
strong grand princes at Kiev, soutli Russia might have been able to maintain 
its ascendancy notwithstanding its unfavourable proximity to the steppe; 
biR these conditions did not exist. Monomakh’s first successor, Mstislav, 
did, indeed, maintain his position, and even annexed Polotsk, whose princes 
fled to Greece. But he soon died (1132), and his successor, the brave but 
wavering laropolk, sowed the seeds of discord in his family by bestowing 
Pereiaslavl upon the eldest son of Mstislav and naming him his successor. 
Therewith he offended his own younger brothers, one of whom, luriBol- 
gDruki (Longhand), sought to maintain his right by force. The prince of 
Pereiaslavl found support among the Olgovitchi, who were delighted at the 

n. yr. — tol. xvii. k 
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siglit of quarrels among the desc.oiKlaui.s of Monomaklt One of the Olgo- 
vitclii, Vsevolod by uaiuCy raised himsedf to ilu* grand princcMlom by utilising 
these quarrels (1139-114G). But inmuaUaiely afie.r his death his brother 
was overthrown, and kiaslav, son of Mstislav, became grand prince (1146- 
1154). Twice he was expelled by luri Dolgoriiki, and only mamtained him¬ 
self by making one of his unch'S thc^ nominal mhi\ 

After his death the turbulence and confusi<m increased still further. Hia 

broi.lK^r Hostislav of Smolensk was 
exptdhnl after one week’s reign hy 
the prince of Tchernigov, who was 
expelK h! in his turn by luri Dol- 
goruki. The latter might have 
shared the same fate, for a confed- 
citation of th<^ princes of Smolensk, 
TehiM'uigov, and Volhinia had al¬ 
ready b(ien formed ;tjgainst him, 
but for his timely death (1157). 
One of the confederates ruled for 
eight months, and then he had to 
make*, room for his Bucceeaor^ who 
rukui four months. In the eighty- 
lhr(a‘. y(uu*B that elai.)sed between 
the (haith of luri and tne capture 
of Kic^v by the Mongols, the gov- 
ernnumt changed .lands thirty 
times. ITow much the importance 
of Kiev and the dimity of the 
grand princedom had declined at 
this pevriod, wo can estimate from 
the refusal of Andrew of Suzdal, 
son of luri Dolgornki, to ihke the 
throne, though he came next in the 
line of Buccc^sBion. He rightly com- 
■ prehendecl that the future belonged 
to the Russian north, rather than 
to the south, and it was ^his com 
stant endeavour to consolidate his 
power in that quarter; and when 
one of those powerless grand 
jirinces, Mstislav Iziaslayitdi, at- 
liempted to strengthen himself by 
fonning an alliance with Novgorod, 
Andrew brought about a combination of eleven princes against him. After a 
three days’ siege Kiev was taken by assault and plundered for two days (March, 
1169), and Andrew’s brother Gleb was then installed as grand prince of Kiev. 
The decay of the south is attributable chiefly to the following causes: 

(1) Its geographical position exposed it to the constant inroads of the 
nomads of the steppe. This evil, it is true, existed from remotest times, 
but its seriousness was increased by the action of the Russian princes them¬ 
selves, who employed the nomads in their civil wars. Many of these nomads. 
Torks, Berendians, and Petchenegs, settled on the Ros and Dnieper, meddled 
in Russian affairs, and contributed to the barbarising of the country. (2) 
Every new grand-prince brought with him into Kiev a new following from 
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his own principality. These foreign elements contributed ever anew to the 
unsettling of existing conditions, and prevented the growth of a landed 
aristocracy that had its roots in the soil, and of a burgher class. The estab¬ 
lishment of a political tradition thus became impossible. (3) Tlie trade 
with Greece had ^atly declined owing to the increasing dangers of the 
journey to the sea, and more than once the princes were obliged to defend 
caravans to and from Byzantium with their entire army. 

But while the south was decaying, a new centre was forming in the north 
that was destined to gather around itself the whole of Russia, the princi¬ 
pality of Suzdal-Rostov. The city of Rostov, situated in the country of 
the Finnish Meiians, was one of the oldest in Russia, and it is reported that 
Rurik had bestowed it on one of his warriors. Suzdal also arose at an early 
date, at the latest toward the end of the ninth century. The early history 
of the region is not known to us, but we know that laroslav founded the 
city of laroslavl, that it was temporarily united to Novgorod, and that after 
the death of Sviatoslav IL(1076) It was merged in the principality of Pereia- 
slavl. Vladimir Monomaldi founded Vladimir on the Kliasma, a tributary 
of the Oka^ and built a church at Rostov. The congress of Lubetz assigned 
the entire territory to Moriomakh's sons, and luri Ddgoruki became the first 
independent prince of Rostov. Although this pdnee always looked to the 
south, yet the colonisation of the north made ra;pid progress during his reign. 
We know that three cities were founded by .iim, and the chronicle ,.uso 
attributes to him the foundation of Moscow in 1147. Suzdal was his cafiital. 
When he became grand prince of Kiev he bestowed this whole country upon 
his son Vassilko, while he gave Vishgorod, to the north of Kiev, to his eldest 
son Andrew. 

But the latter had no liking for the south, and, fled from Vishgorod with 
a miracle-working image of the Virgin, which he deposited in a chui[ch that 
he bunt at a place where he had a vision and which he called Bogolubvo 
(God’s love). After the death of his father, in 1157, Rostov and Suzdal 
refused to obey his younger brothers and called in Andrew, who was also 
joined by those of His father’s followers who had fled from Kiev.. But it 
is most characteristic of the man and his far-«ighted policy that h® made no 
claims to the throne of Kiev, nor .did he establiaci himself at RostoV or Suzdal 
but stayed at Vladimir, where there were no old families nor refractory 
citizens to deal with. His brothers, his nephews, the boyars of his father, 
he expelled from his dominions and made himself sole ruler. - In 1169 he 
gave Kiev to his brother Gleb, but he took to himself the title of grand prince. 
To become the virtual master of the whole of Russia he only needed to 8ul>- 
ject Novgorod, and though the combination of princes that he formed against 
it was routed before its gates, yet he ultimately succeeded, by cutting off its 
supply of com, in compelling it to acquiesce in his supremacy and to accept 
the prince that he chose for it. 

This first would-be autocrat of Russia also comprehended the importance 
of naming the clergy subservient to his will. He tried to make capital 
Vladimir independent of Kiev in church affairs by establishing in it a metro¬ 
politan, and though he failed in his object, owing to the determined refusal 
of the patriarch of Constantinople, yet he succeeded in obtaming the important 
concession that in future the Russian metropolitan was to be appointed 
only yith the assent of the grand prince. 

His despotic and cruel rule finally made Mm hated by his nobles, and he 
was assassinated on June 29tM 1175, at Bogolubdvo. After a period of 
confusion his second brother, Vsevolod, became grand prince. During this 
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reign the influence of Suzdal was still further increased, and the entire north, 
and even the Olgovitchi of Tchernicov, recognisc^.d liis supremacy. In the 
west and south, however, Roman Mstislavitcli of Volhinia, who conquered 
Galicia and ruled temporarily at Kiev, offered a successful itvsisiance. But 
after the death of the latter in battle with th.; Poles in 1205, Vsevolod con¬ 
quered Riazan, and even deprived the Olgovitchi of Tchernigov, giving them 
Kiev in exchange. This prince, like his ]')re(le(^esHor, at is in (ul. his object 
by diplomacy rather than by the sword, and at his death in 1212 he was the 
niost powerjful prince in Russia. 

His death was follow'cd by a civil war K^tween his two sons (k)uatantine 
and luri. The latter, though the young(?r, was nominated bv Vsevolod 
as his successor, but in 1217he was beaten by Goustaniine and his allies-— 
Novgorod amongst them — and compelled to n^sign the throjie. But Con¬ 
stantine died in 1218 and luri reigned undisturkid till 1!^17. He fought, with 
success against the Volga Bulgarians, and founded Nijni-N<)vgt)rod (1221), 
But his power never became as great as had been that of his faduu’, and he 
exerted no influence in eouthern Russia, which was devastated by PetchenegB 
from the steppe and by Poles and Hungarians from tiie west. All south 
Russia now lay exhausted before the impending irruption of the Tatars.*^ 








CHAPTER III 

THE TIME OF TATAR DOMINATION 

[1235-1462 A.D.] 

In the thirteenth century the steppes of central Asia sent forth a new 
conquering horde, constituting the last wave of that migration of peoples 
which had commenced in remote antiquity.^ This Mongol-Tatar horde 
dominated Russia for 240 years and left enduring traces of its domination. 
It definitively broke the bond between western and eastern Russia, and thus 
contributed to the formation of the principality of Lithuania in the west; 
while in the east it promoted the rise of the principality of Moscow, which 
finally absorbed all the other Russian principalities, ihrew off their Tatar 
yoke, recoiled in its turn upon the steppe, and finally, by turning Russia into 
an empire, made forever impossible another invasion from the steppe. 

The cradle of the Mongolian race was in all probability the country lying 
at the foot of the Altai Mountains. At the time of the apjDearance of Jenghiz 
Khan the Mongols were divided into numerous tribes, w!tiich were governed 
by their elders and lived in mutual enmity- An unpleasing description of 
the exterior and life of the Mongols is given by a Chinese writer, a contem¬ 
porary of Jenghiz Khan, and also by Mussulman writers: 

'‘Their faces are wide, flat, and square, with prominent cheek-bones, 
their eyes have no upper lashes, their beard and moustaches are of scanty 
growth, their general appearance is repulsive. But the present Tatar sover¬ 
eign, Temuchin (Jenghiz Khan) is of enormous stature, with broad forehead 
and long beard, and distinguished for his valour. They reckon the year 

[* This is, of course, meant only in a limited sense. 0"he migration of peoples still con¬ 
tinues -with unabated force, but its centre has moved from Asia to Europe. Thence it moves 
in a twofold direction : on the one hand, from western Europe to America and Australia ; nnd 
on the other hand, from eastern Europe to the remotest confines of Asia.] 
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according to the growth of grass. Wlion one of thoin is asked for his age, lie 
replies — so many grasses. When asked for the luimbcr of the month, they 
laugh and reply that they do not know. The Tatars are born to the saddle 
and grow up on horseback. They learn to fight almost l)y instinct, for tliey 
hunt the whole year round. They have no infantry, but only ca\'alry, of 
which they can raise several hundred thousand. Tiioy hardly Imn' rc.ant; to 
writing, but all, from the cormnander-in-chief to the coinnuuuku- of ten, give 
their orders in person. When they want to take a big town, they first ait.aok 
the small places in the vicinity, take all the inhabitants prisoners, and dri v'o 
them forward to the attack. Por this purpose a command is issued that 
every man on horseback should capture ten prisonex's, and when this luunlx^r 
is completed they arc compelled to collect a certain amount of grass or wood, 
earth or stnnes. The Tatars urge them on night and day, killing those who 
become exhausted. Having reachcid the town, they are compelled to dig 
trenches or fill up fosses. In a siege the Tatars reck not of the loss of tens 
of thousands: hence they are invariably successful. When they capture a 
city they kill all without sparing either young or old,^ the beautiful or the 
ugly, rich or poor, those who su’oiuit or those whc> resist. No person, how¬ 
ever ^distinguished, escapes this unrovokable penalty of death. The spoil 
is divided m proportionate shares among high and low. This pt'Ople have 
no need of baggage or provision wagons; tlu'ir herds of shet^p, cows, horses, 
and other animals follow thorn on their marches, and they cat meat aiul 
nothing else. Their horses do not know bark^y, but thej; tear ivo the 
ground with their hoofs and live on the roots. As to their faith, the Tatars 
worship the sun at the time of its rising. They do not regard anything as 
forbidclon, and eat all animals, even dogs and pigs. Marriage is unknown to 
them, but many men come to a woman, and when a child is born it doi's nofc 
know its father.” 

Similar tloscriplions arc met with in ilio narratives of Europeans who 
knew the Mongols in the days of their power. 

JENGHIZ khan; THP4 TATAK IKVASl'ON 

It was among this mde nomad people that Jengliiz Khan was born in 1102. 
The son of the chief of a tribe dwelling at the mouthB of the Onon and tlie 
Ingoda, affluents of the Amur, Jenghiz was far removed from the focus of 
central Asian political life, and his power was originally very small The first 
forty years of his life were spent in struggles with the surrounding peoples; 
it is even said that for ten years he was in captivity with the NyDche, or 
Chhrch4 (the Manchurian rulers of northern China knom under the name 
of the dynasty of Kin), during which time he became acquairted with Chinese 
customs and manners,^ and also with the weakness of the rulers of Cliina. 
Having conquered various Mongolian tribes, he proclaimed himself emperor 
at a general assembly of the princes, which was held at the sources of the 
river Onon (1206). 

thus taking the imperial title,” says V. P. Vasiliev, “he gave perfect 
expression to the purely Chinese conception that, as there is only one sun in 
the heavens, so there must be only one emperor on earth; and all others 
bearing this title all states having any pretensions to independent existence 
thereby offend tne will of heaven and invite chastisement.” His successes 
in Mongolia are explained by his surpassing military talent, the system of 
purely militar’' organisation adopted ay him, and by the fact that ho gave 
places in his ’ ice to all those who were gifted, of whatever race they might 
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be/ Jenghiz ETian's conquests advanced rapidly; in 1206 he devastated the 
kingdom of Tangut (in southern Mongolia) and in 1210 he commenced a war 
witli the Nylich6, ruling in northern China. The war dragged on, and mean¬ 
while the shah of Khuarezm (Bokhara) gave offence to Jenghiz Khan by 
slaying the Mongolian ambassadors. Leaving his captains in China, the 
IV^ongdian klian marched to Bokhara (1219), whence, partly in pursuit of 
the Siah and partly led on by the passion for pillage, the Mongoliaii troops 
directed their way to the west, doub.ed the southern shore of the Caspian Sea, 
crossed the Caucasus, and penetrated into the steppes of the Polovtsi. 

The leaders of these troops were Ch^p6 and Subutai Bahadar. The 
Polovtsi apiplied for help to the Eussian prince Mstislav Mstislavitch, and he 
called together the princes of southern Eussia, amongst whom the most impor¬ 
tant were Mstislav Eomanovitch of Kiev and Mstislav Sviatoslavitch of 
Tchernigov. The arniies of the princes moved to the help of the Polovtsi, 
and although the Tatars sent ambassadors saying, “God has joermitted us 
to come on our steeds with our slaves against the accursed Po'ovtsi; come 
and make peace with us, for we have no quarrel with you,” the princes decided 
upon a battle which took place by the river Kalka in the government of 
lekaterinoslav. The Eussian princes, who did not act in unison, were beaten 
(1223), and many were killed, amongst others Mstislav of Kiev. The Tatars 
did not penetrate far into Eussia, but turned back and were soon forgotten.® 
Meanwhile the Tatar captains returned to Jenghiz Khan, who, having defini¬ 
tively subdued Tangut and northern China, died in 1227. He had during 
his lifetime divided his possessions a^nongst his four sons: to the descendants 
of Juji (then already dead) was allotted Kiptchak (that is the steppe extend¬ 
ing from central Asia into southern Eussia); to Jagatm, Turkestan; to 
Okkodai (Ogdai) China; to Tuli, the nomad camps adjoining the share of 
Okkodai. Over these princes was to be exalted the great khan, chosen in a 
solemn assembly of all the princes. In 1228 Okkodai was proclaimed great 
khan. 

At first the question of succession, then the final consolidation of the 
empire in northern China, and then again the commencement of the war with 
the south kept the princes around the great khan, and it was only in 1235 that 
Okkodai sent his nephew Batu, son of Juji, together with Manku, son of Tuli, 
and his own son Kuiuk, to conquer the western lands; to their number was 
added Sabutai, famous for his Kiptchak campaign. First of all they con¬ 
quered the Bulgarians on the Volga, and then came to the land of Eiazan. 
Here they exacted from the princes a tribute of a tenth of all their possessions 


P A modern army Inevitably loses in numbers and its difficulties increase as it advances 
from its base of operations into tbe enemy’s country. The very reverse was the situation of 
the Tatars. They needed no base of operations, for they took along with them their flocks, 
their tents, and all their belongings, and while their flocks fed u^on the grassy steppes, they 
in turn fed upon their flocks. And the nomadic and predatory tribes whom they encountered 
on their marck led the same kind of life as themselves, and were easily induced to join in the 
certain expectation of plunder. Thus the tide kept on ever increasing and gaining in force. 
In fact, the Tatars can hardly he styled an army, hut a people in motion. 

[• At first the Kussians had only vei*y vague notions as to who this terrible enemy was. 
The old chronicler remarks briefly: “For our sins unknown people have appeared. No one 
knows who they are or whence they have come, or to what race and faith they belong. They 
are commonly called Tatars, hut some call them Tauermen, and others Petchenegs. who they 
really are is known only to God, and perhaps to wise men deeply read in books.” Some of 
these “ wise men deeply read in hooks ” supposed them to he the idolatrous Moabites who had 
in Old Testament times harassed God’s chosen people; whilst others thought that they must he 
the descendants of the men whom Gideon had driven out, of whom a reverent saint had 
prophesied that they would come in the latter days and conquer the whole earth, from the 
East even unto the Euphrates, and from the Tigris even unto the Black Sea.®] 



re! 2 ;ion as liimters do, and then joining at one centre, tlwB ik^vast aiing 
all. In the years 1239-1240 the Tatars ravaged sontlwan Russia, and in 
1240 they took and laid waste Kiev. All hiurope trembled at the hor¬ 
rors of the Tatar invasion; the emperor FrctUu'icK IT called for a geiKiral 


gary (1241) and Poland, and defeated the Polish priTH‘ea at, Liegnit^ in Hilesia; 
and' it was only the courageous defence of Olimltz in Moravia, by the (Izech 


Maugku, were la-wfully chosen by the princes, and tuaintained their aurimrity 
ov(‘r all the empire of Jenghiz Khan; and it was only from the tinu^ of Kublai 
(1290), who arbitrarily took possession of th(^ throiie and removed the seat 
of government to China, that the bond was clefiniiivcdy severed. 


INFRTKNCa^ia OF TATAE DOMINATION 


The domination of the Tatars over Russia is regardial l>y lustoriaiiR from 
various points of view: some (such as Karainziu a,ud (Specially N. L Kostn- 
marov) ascribe a decided influence to the Tatars in the (kwelopnusU, of 
Russian life, S. M. Soloviov, on the contrary, is of the o]‘)inion that, tlu* 
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Civilisation and letters were almost unknown to the Tatars. Tlio writers 
in their chanceries were for the greater part taken from the nations they 
had conquered, as WTre also the artists who embellished the wintering places 
of their khans. Much luxury was to be met with amongst them, but neither 
elegance nor cleanliness: in this respect they kept to the very end the customs 
oftthe Mongolian steppes. Also in moral respects they showed themselves 
dwellers of the steppes even to the end of their career in history. Cruel 
and coarse though they were, they possessed, how^ever, some good qualities. 
Tliey were temperate in their lives, and their cupidity was not so great as 
tint of other Asiatic nations; they were far less given to deceit in trade — 
in general, with them, violence predominated over deccit.^> 

Throughout all of their conquests in Russia, they obviously acted upon 
a principle which was well calculated to facilitate their own complete ascen¬ 
dency. At first they destroyed the walled places that stood in the w^ay 
of tlieir projects, and afforded a means of defence to the people; they destroyed 
tlie po])ulaiion wherever they went, in order that the remnant which sur¬ 
vived should feel the more surely the weight of their power; and, at length, 
as their advance became the more safe and certain, they relax(^d sligiitly 
in their cruelties, enrolling under tlieir standard the slaves they captured, 
thus turning their conquests into armaments. But the climate of Russia 
rendered it an unsuitable place for their location. As they could not remain 
upon the soil which they had vanquished, they established themselves on 
the frontiers to watch over their new possessions, leaving nominal Russian 
princes to fight for them against the invading tribes that continually rushed 
in. Those very invasions served also to strengthen the Tatar yoke, by 
weakening the resisting power of the natives.^ 

In cohg^ucring Russia they had no wish to take possession of the soil, 
or to take into their own han(ls the local administration. Wlaat they wanted 
was not land, of which they had enough and to spare, but movable property 
whi(di they might enjoy without giving up their pastoral, nomadic life. 
They fipplied, therefore, to Russia the same method of extracting supplies 
as they had used in other countries. As soon as their authority had been 
formally acknowledged they sent officials into the country to number the 
inhabitants and to collect an amount of tribute proportionate to the popu¬ 
lation. This was a severe burden for the people, not only on account of 
the sum demanded, but also on account of the manner in which it was raised. 
The exactions and cruelty of the tax-gatherers led to local insurrections, 
and the insurrectionists were of course always severely punished. But there 
was never any general militaiy occupation nor any wholesale confiscations 
of land, and the existing political organisation was left undisturbed. The 
modern method of dealing with annexed provinces was wholly unknown 
to the Tatars. The khans never for a moment dreamed of attempting to 
Tatarise their Russian subjects. They demanded simply an oath of allegiance 
from the princes, and a certain sum of tribute from the people, The van¬ 
quished were allowed to retain their land, their religion, their language, 
their courts of justice, and all their other institutions. 

The nature of the Tatar domination is well illustrated by the policy 
which the conquerors adopted towards the Russian church. For more than 
half a century after the conquest the religion of the Tatars was a mixture 
of Buddhism and paganism, with traces of sabaism or fire-worship. During 
this period Christianit}^ was more than simply tolerated. The grand khan 
Kuiuk caused a Christian chapel to be erected near his domicile, and one 
of his successors, Khubilai, was in the habit of publicly taking part in the 
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the task of collecting the tribute, recalled their own officials who wnrc a con¬ 
stant eyesore to the people, and abstained from all interference in the internal 

affairs of the principalities so long as tribute was regularly piiid. The princes 
acted, in short, as the khan’s lieutenants, and became to a certain extent 
tatarized. Some of them carried this policy so far that they wore reproached 
by the people with “loving beyond measure the Tatars'and their language, 
and giving them too freely land, and gold, and goods of every kmd.”c ' 
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ALEXANDER NEVSXI 

The recognition of Tatar sovereignty was complete in the homage and 
tribute they demanded and received. Every prince was forced to solicit 
his investiture from the khan of Kiptchak; and even when laroslav was 
established as grand prince over the rest, Batu cunningly allowed several 
rivals to put in their claims to that authority, and obliged them to wait so 
long for his decision that the order of succession remained unsettled, Thi& 
state of suspense in which the feudal lords were kept, and a series of famines 
which followed the destructive march of the Tatars, plunged the country into 
a condition of abject wretchedness. 

During this period of indecision on the one hand, and forlorn imbecility on 
the other, the Lithuanians succeeded in appropriating to themselves some 
portions of the northwestern division of Russia; and the Swedes, and Danes, 
and Livonian knights of the sword proceeded to make demonstrations of a 
descent upon Novgorod. Alexander, however, who had succeeded his father 
in that principality, finding that the grand prince was unable to render him 
miy assistance towards the defence of the city, anticipated the advance of the 
intruders, and giving them battle on the banks of the Neva gained a decisive 
victory. He immediately built strong forts on the spot to repel any future 
atten^pts, and returned in triumph to Novgorod. So signal was the over¬ 
throw of the enemy that Alexander was honoured by the surname of Nevski, 
in comfnfemoration of the achievement. 

Flushed with a triumph as unexpected as it was important, Alexander 
Nevski desired to enlarge the bounds of his power at home. The army was 
warmly attached to him, for his personal intrepidity was no less remarkable 
than his sagacity — qualities which were rarely so strongly developed in so 
young a man. The Novgorodians, however, always jealous of their municipal 
privileges, and suspicious of the motives of their rulers, resisted the extension 
of Alexander’s power, and, apprehensive that he would abuse his advantages, 
they remonstrated against his proceedings, and at last broke out into open 
rebellion. The proud spirit of the young prince was justly offended at the 
impetuous revoL of his subjects, and he retired at once from the city, going 
over to his father at Vladimir, to request the aid of a sufficient force to restore 
order. But laroslav, in the conviction of his own inadequacy, was imwilling 
to interfere with the wishes of the Novgorodians; and, conferring upon 
Alexander the inferior principality of Pereiaslavl, he sent another of his sons, 
at the request of the people, to reign over the disaffected province. 

The Novgorodians, however, speedily discovered their error. The Danes, 
induced to speculate upon the absence of Alexander, a second time appeared 
within the boundary, and the new prince, an inexperienced young man, made 
choice of such measures as clearly proved him to be unfit for his office. The 
people became dissatisfied, and, being now convinced that Alexander was the 
only man who could relieve them in their difficulty, petitioned him to return; 
but he indignantly rejected the request. A second embassy, headed by the 
archbishop, was more fortunate, and Alexander Nevski once more placed 
himself at the head of the army, and obtained a second victory over the 
invaders. Resolved to profit by the obligations under which he laid his 
subjects by resuming, at their own instance, the reins of government, and by 
freeing them from the presence of a dangerous foe, he now pushed on to 
Livonia, and routed the combined forces of a triple alliance of Germans, 
Danes, and Tchuds, on the borders of Lake Peipus. This exploit, which the 
youthful hero achieved in the year 1245, not only obtained him the love and 
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admiration of his own subjects, but speedily spread his name through every 
part of the empire, until it finally reached the court of the Golden Horde, 
where it elicited an unusual degree of curiosity and applause. 

In the person of the prince of Novgorod, a new dawn of hope broke over 
Eussia, and nothing but the disheartening feuds of the chiefs checked the 
growth of that incipient desire for liberty which the influence of his succesaes 
was calculated to create, Alexander was adapted to the occasion; and if 
the disunited sovereigns could now have consented to forego their low ani¬ 
mosities, and to merge their personal differences in the common cause, Alex¬ 
ander was the instrument of all others the most fit to undertake the conduct 
of so gallant an enterjirise. But it required ^n extraordinary combination of 
circumstances to awalcen the Russian princes to a full sense of their degrada¬ 
tion, and to inspire them with resolution to set about the rescue oJ: their 
country from the chains of the spoiler. Alexander's example was useless. 
He could do no more than demonstrate the possibility of improvement within 
the reach of his own domain; but for all purposes of a national and extensive 
character, his exertions failed to procure any favourable results. 

On the death of the grand prince laroslav, whose reign appears to have 
passed unmarked by any events of import^ce, the khan invited or rather 
summoned Alexander to the horde. A number of competitors or claimants 
for the grand-princedom had already brought forward their petitions:'' some 
were lingering in person at the court; others wore represented by ambas¬ 
sadors bearing rich tributes; and all were in a state of considerable anxiety 
pending the decision of the Tatar. Alexander alone was silent. The fame 
of his deeds had preceded him. He did not come to supplicate for an honour 
to which he felt that he possessed an unexceptionable claim, but he attended 
as a point of duty, without reference to a nomination that could hardly increase 
his popularity. His independent bearing, his manly figure, and the general 
candour and’fearlessness of his manners gained him at once the confidence 
and admiration of the khan, who did not hesitate to assure him that, although 
he had heard much in his favour, report had fallen short of his distin^ished 
merits. 

Auspicious, however, as this reception was, it did not terminate in Alex¬ 
ander's appointment to the suspended sceptre of Vladimir. The policy of the 
Tatar was to kee]3 the order of succession in periodical uncertainty, so that 
the Russians might the more distinctly see how much the destinies of the 
country depended on his supreme will. It was not until Alexander paid a 
second visit to the horde, in 1252, that he was raised to the dignity of grand 
prince. It was accorded to him in a very gracious spirit, and he entered upon 
his new office with more earnest zeal than had for a long time before been 
displayed by his predecessors. 

The first act of the grand prince was an expedition against Sweden, under¬ 
taken with two objects: (1) to crush a formidable foe that occasionally 
harassed the frontier districts; and (2J to give employment and opportunity 
for pillage to his numerous army, which he had already taught to calculate 
upon the rewards of spoliation. The expedition terminated in victory. The 
triumphant army laid a part of the Swedish territory under contribution, 
succeeded in capturing a number of prisoners, and returned home laden with 
spoils. 

These successes and the skilful policy of the grand prince made the most 
favourable impression on the mind of the khan, who now, whenever dissen¬ 
sions arose amonmt the princes, either referred the adjustment of their differ¬ 
ences to Alexander, or confiscated their domitiiona and annexed them to the 
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grand princedom. Two instances of the latter description may be recorded 
as evidences of the cunning disjilayed by the Tatar in the protection of the 
Greek religion. While Alexander was at the height of his prosperity, the 
prince of Kiev, affected by some sudden admiration of the Homan Catholic 
ritual, signified his submission to the pope, acknowledging his holiness's 
^’premacy over the churches of his principality. Another prince, his brother- 
indaw, adopted a similar measure, which was equally offensive to Tatars 
and Hussians. The khan, irritated by proceedings so directly at variance 
with his win, deprived them of their authority, and transferred their terri¬ 
tories to the grand prince, who, according to some writers, was even assisted 
by the Tatars in seizing upon them. 

The tribute which had been originally imposed u pon the Hussians by their 
conquerors had always been levied by the princes, t le khan being satisfied to 
receive it at their hands. As the power of Alexander increased, the khan 
gradually recalled this system of delegation, and adopted a more strict and 
jealous mode of collection. The first contribution was raised u pon the princes, 
as tribute money, and they were left to ]orocufe it amongst t leir subjects as 
well as they could. But it now assumed the shape of a tax on persons and 
property.^ In order to ensure the regularity of its payment, and protect the 
idian against evasions, Tatar oflGicers were appointed in every district to attend 
exclusively to the rigid collection of the revenue. From this tax, which was 
imposed without distinction upon every Hussian, and rated according to his 
means, the clergy alone were exempt: and even they, in one instance, were 
attemDted to be taxed in later times; but the khan who sought to enforce it 
was o Dliged to yield to the double argument of long-established usage and 
wei^ty presents from the wealthy monks. 

The new burthen lay heavily upon the people, and the mode in which it 
was enforced through foreign collectors, of tae nation of their oppressors 
enhanced its mortifications. Universal discontent followed the tax-gatherers. 
They were treated, with unreserved displeasure. It was with great difficulty 
they could carry into effect the objects of their unpopular mission, and in 
some ]places, particulc^ly the cities where the population was more compact, 
and the communication of opinion more rapid and complete, they were 
received with execration. This resistance on the one hand no doubt produced 
increased severity on the other; and as the levy advanced, the people became 
less cautious in the exhibition of their feelings, and the collectors more rigorous 
and despotic. Novgorod, w;hich had always been the rallying point for the 
assertion of freedom in Hussia, took the lead in this revolt agamat the khan’s 
authority. The Novgorodians, to a man, refused to pay the tax, and even 
threatened^ to wreak their vengeance upon the officers who were appointed 
to collect it. The prince of Novgorod, one of Alexander's sons, urged to 
extremities by his republican advisers, sanctioned these declarations of inde¬ 
pendence, ^d openly signified his determination to prevent the exactions of 
so ignominious a tribute within the districts dependent upon his rule. Alex¬ 
anderperceiving, in this dangerous obstinacy of his son, the source of serious 
calamity to the empire at large, and knowing well that neither the Novgoro¬ 
dians, nor any other fraction of the Hussian people, were in a condition to 
resist the powerful armies of the khan, should lae be provoked to compel 
compliance at the ]point of the sword, xmdertook in person to appease the 
growing tumult, and presenting himself m the city, rebuked the inhabitants for 
having perilled the safety of the country by their contumacy, severely punished 
rash advisers of his son, and finally arranged the payment of the tax to the 
satisfaction of the Tatar officers. Still the Novgorodians were not content. 
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They remonstrated against the unequal joressure of the tax, setting forth 
that it fell more grievously upon the poor than upon the rich, and that if they 
were obliged to submit to such a penalty, ib should at all events be adjustea 
proportionately to the means of individuiils. Even this difficulty Alexander 
was enabled to meet by assuming the responsibility of the payment himself, 
a vexatious and ungrateful duty, which, however, he willingly accepted, it 
afforded him the means of quelling discontents that might have otherwise 
terminated in a sanguinary convulsion,<^ 

Death of Alexander Nevski; Appredatum of Hts Character 

In 1262, disturbances arose in the co\intry of Rostov, where the people 
became exasperated at the violence of the Tatar collectors of tribute; a, coun¬ 
cil was called together and the collectors were driven out of Rostov, Vladimir, 
Suzdal, Pereiaslavl, and laroslavl; in the last mentioned town the enraged 
inhabitants killed the collector Izosim, who had embraced Mohammedanism 
to become a Tatar tax-gatherer, and persecuted his former fellow-citizens 
worse than the Tatars themselves. Naturally such an occurrence could 
not be calmly passed over by the horde, and Tatar regiments were already 
sent to take the Christians into captivity. In order to avert this calamity 
from the people, Alexander repaired a fourth time to the horde; he was 
evidently successful, possibly because of the Persian War which was then 
greatly occupying the khan Berg6. But it was his last work; he left the 
horde, where he had passed the whole winter, a sick man, and died on the 
way back to Vladimir on the 14th of November, 1263; having laboured 
greatly for the Russian land, for Novgorod and Pskov, for all the grand 
princedom, and having given his life for the orthodox faith/' By preserv¬ 
ing Russia from calamities on the cast, and by his famous exploits for faith 
and country in the west, Alexander gained for himself a glorious memory 
throughout Russia and became the most conspicuous historical personage 
in Russian history from Monomakh to Donskoi. A token of this remem¬ 
brance and fame is to be found in the special narrative of his exploits that 
has come down to us. The grand prince Alexander laroslavitch," says the 
author of the narrative, conquered everywhere, but himself was nowhere 
conquered;" there came to,Novgorod from the western countries a famous 
knight, who saw Alexander, and when he returned to his own land he said: 
*‘I have gone through many countries and nations, but nowhere have I 
seen such a one, no such king among kings and no such prince among princes;" 
and a similar honourable mention was made of him by the khan. When, 
after the death of his father. Alexander came to Vladimir, his coming was 
terrible, and the news of it Hew even to the mouth of the Volga, and the 
Muscovite women began to frighten their children, saying: “Be quiet, 
the grand duke Alexander is coming! ” It happened once that ambassadors 
were sent to him from great Romo by the pope, who had commanded them 
to speak to Alexander as follows: ^^We have licard of thee, 0 Prince, that 
thou art honourable and wonderful, and that thy country is great, therefore 
have we sent unto thee two of the wisest of our twelve cardinals, that thou 
mayest hearken to their teaching,” Alexander, having taken counsel with 
his wise men, wrote down and described to the pope all that had taken place 
from the creation of the world to the seventh oecumenical council, and added: 
'‘All this is well known unto us, but we cannot accept your teachings." 
Following in the footsteps of his father, Alexander gave much gold and 
silver to the horde to ransom prisoners. The metropolitaix Cyril was in 
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Vladimir when he heard of the death of Alexander, which he thus announced 
to the people: beloved children! learn that the vsun of the land of 

Russia has set;'^ and all the people cried out in reply: “ Then we perish! 

''It was as vassal and agent of the khan,’^ says Brueykner/'that Alex¬ 
ander broke the resistance of Novgorod ancl compelled it to pay tribute. 
Or the one hand representing the interests of the khan and repressing the 
revolts of the Russians, on the other hand mollifying the anger of the khan 
and acting like a shrewd diplomat, Alexander represents a curious conibi- 
nation of egotism and patriotism. We are not in the possession of sufficient 
evidence to form a just estimate of the moasurc of his services or of his 
opportunistic policy, but he is certainly a most interesting character in that 
u^ortunate and disgraceful period of Russian history.’" ^ 

The Grand' Princedom 

With the death of Alexander commenced afresh the hurtful contests 
of the princes for the grand princedom. The division of interests which 
had gradus,lly grown up amongst the Tatars, greatly increased the inlernal 
disorders of Russia, Nogay, the Tatar chieftain, who had tlii’own off the 
rule of the khan of Kiptchak, asserted his sovereignty in the southern prov¬ 
inces, •and contended against his rival of the horde, for the right of tribute 
in many districts which had hitherto acknowledged implicitly the govern¬ 
ment of the first conqueror. This strife between the ruling powers pro¬ 
duced much treachery amongst the Russian princes, who generally adied 
themselves to the chief who happened at the moment to_ obtain the ascen¬ 
dency, and who thus played a false game to assist them in the accomplish¬ 
ment of their own individual objects. In this way they wasted their strength; 
for whenever a prince profited by the sale of his allegiance, he paid so dearly 
for the assistance which procured him the end he had in view, that the gain 
in such a case was usually discovered to be a severe loss. The grand prince¬ 
dom was the prize for which they all struggled; and in the contentions which 
marked the struggle, almost every inferior principality became more enfeebled 
than before. 

Alexander Nevski was one of the few great men whose names stand apart 
from the tumultuous throng that crowd the early pages of Russian history. 
He was a wise statesman, and a brave soldier. His victories over the enemies 
of his country were not less remarkable for completeness and brilliancy, 
than his measures of domestic improvement were distinguished by prudence 
and foresight. The Danes, the Swedes, the Lithuanians, and the Teutonic 
knights severally gave way before him: he enlarged the bounds of hife terri¬ 
tory, inspired his army with a fresh spirit of activity, rebuilt several Russian 
cities that had been destroyed during the Tatar invasions, and founded 
others in well-chosen situations. Russia, under his sway, might have 
redeemed her fallen fortunes; but the unnatural hostility of the feudal princes 
to the grand princedom, their hatred to any chief whose virtues elevated Mm 
above them, and their ruinous conflicts amongst themselves upon insig¬ 
nificant grounds of quarrel, paralysed the efforts of Alexander, and deprived 
him of the power of rendering that service to his^ country which he was emi¬ 
nently qualified to confer. His fame was so universal, that his death gave 
opportunity to the display of a fresh burst of superstitious feelings. His 
approaching decease was said to have been notified to the metroipolitan by 
a voice from Heaven; and as the body lay in the coffin, the dead, man was 
said to have opened one of his hands, as the prayer of absolution was spoken 
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more striking one, and a conscKiucnce of 
the first, to place in liis hands a sovereignty 
(lisproportioned to those by which lie was 
surrounded, to select him for too long a time 
from the same branch, and to give him 
armies to establish himself, and tlie means 
of seducing even themselves by the most 
costly presents. The conseiiucnce of this 
was, that the appanaged princes dar.xl not 
enter so readily into a contest with the 
grand princes, ^ ho were alri^ady liiore pow¬ 
erful t.jan theiiiselves, and were so formid¬ 
ably supported. Not daring to contend 
with them, tln^y turned their arms against 
each other, and thus enhanced by their own 
weakness the strength of tJie grand princes. 

Nevertheless, till 1324, that is, for a cen¬ 
tury posticrior io the Tatar invasion, the 
power of the grand princes was (hXibtful; 
but then, amidat the crowd of pretenders 
to the grand princedom, two rival branches 
made themselves conBpi(JUOiis, and the 
other princes of the blood resigned to 
them an arena, in which the scantiness of 
their own resources no longer permitted 
them to appear. One of these branches was that of the princes of Tver; the 
other that of the princes of Moscow.i/ 



Mtj&coviTii Woman 


THE GROWING ASCENDENCY OF MOSCOW 

Moscow becomes a princely appanage at a rather late date, although it is 
mentioned in the chronicle 4s early as 1147. The place is also called Kutch- 
kovo. With this a]Dpellation there is connected a traihtion, which seemB 
wite trustworthy, tiiat Moscow had belonged to a certain Kutchka. and the 
cnronicle also speaks of the Kutchkas as relatives of the wife of Andrew 
Bogoliubski and of his murderers. It seems tliat the first prince of Moscow 
was Michael laroslaviteh, who died in 1248. Other princes are mentioned 
as having been at Moscow before that time, but it is difficult to decide 
whether they resided there temporarily or pennanently. The true line of 
Moscow princes begins with Daniel Alexandrovitch [a son of Alexander 
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Nevski], who died in 1303 and was succcccded by his son luxi, the famous 
rival of the Tver princes,^ 

luri married, in 1313, the sister of Usbek Khan. It was then that, after 
having excited the hatred of the Novgorodians, in persisting to subdue them 
by means of the. Tatars, Michael of Tver drew down upon his head all the 
wr.'.th of Usbek, by defeating luri, and taking prisoners his wife, who was the 
khan’s sister, and Kavadgi, a Tatar general, who came to put the prince of 
Moscow in possession of the gi-and princedom. 

For Usbek, after having preferred and supported the rights of Michael 
of Tver to the grand principa ity, had changed his mind in favour of luri of 
Moscow, who had become his brother-in-law. The enmity of Usbek, however, 
remained suspended, until his sister, the wife of luri, and the prisoner of 
Michael, expired at Tver. luri then hastened to the horde, and accused 
Michael of having poisoned the princess. The offended pride of Usbek lent 
itself to this base calumny; he entrusted the investigation of the affair to 
Kavadgi; appeared to the summons; the vanquished joassed sentence on his 
vanquisher, whom he-caused to be put to death; and the infamous luri of 
Moscow was appointed grand prince in the place of his murdered rival (1320), 
His triumph was short: being accused of withholding the tribute clue to the 
khan, he journeyed to the horde, and was assassinated by the son of his victim, 
who was himself immediately executed by Usbek. This vengeance restorecl 
the grand principality to the branch of Tver, in the person of Prince Alexander 
Midiael's second son. It remained in it for three years; but then, in 1328, 
this madman caused all the Tatars at Tver to be massacred. To the brother 
of luri, Ivan I, surnamed Kalita,^ prince of Moscow, Usbek immediately 
gave Vladimir and Novgorod, the double possession of which always distin¬ 
guished the grand princedom. This concession formed, in the hands of Ivan, 
a mass, the connection of which Tver, weakened as it was, did but little 
dimmish. Consecpiently, with this power, and the troops that Usbek added 
to it, Ivan speedily compelled all the Russian princes to combine, under his 
orders, against the prince of Tver; who, after having undergone various 
misfortunes, was executed with his son at the horde. 

Here begin the two hundred and seventy years of the reign of the branch 
of Moscow. This first xmion of the Russians, under Ivan I, denominated 
Kalita, constitutes an epoch; it exhibits the ascendancy of this second grand 
prince of Moscow over lais subjects; an ascendancy the increase of which we 
shall witness under his successors; and for wdiich, at the outset, this branch 
of the Ruriks was indebted to the support they receiv(^cl from the Tatars, 
For as a word from the khan decided the possession of the throne, that one of 
the two rival branches of Moscow and Tver was sure to triumph which dis¬ 
played the most shrewd and consistent policy towards the horde. It was not 
that of the princes of Tver which thus acted. On the contrary they some¬ 
times solicited the protection of the khans, and sometimes fought against 
them; we have even seen one of them ordering the massacre of the Tatars in 
his principality. 

The princes of Moscow pursued a different system; they no doubt, 
detested the yoke of the khans as much as their rivals did; but they were 
aware that, before could cope with tlie Tatars, the Russians must be 
united, and that it was impossible to subject and unite the latter without the 
assistance of the former. They therefore espoused the daughters of the 
khans, manifested the utmost submission tc tlie horde, and appeared to be 
wholly devoted to its interests. 

* Or the Purse. 

H. W. — VOL. XVII. li 
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Now this policy, which, at the commencement of the Mongol invasion, 
acquired for Aexander Nevski the empire of all Russia, gave it, seventy-four 
years later, still more completely to Ivan I: for the sway of the Tatars was 
then more recognised; the Russians,were more docile to their yoke; and the 
cities, which composed the grand principality were rrioro powerful in them¬ 
selves, and also by comparison with the rest of Russia, w![iich became d>»ily 
more and more exhausted. The wealth of Ivan I was another cause of the 
extension of his power. 

The complaints of the prince of Tver, in 1323, prove that luri I, grand 
prince of Moscow, when he undertook to execute the vengeance of his brother- 
in-law Usbek, against Tver, was also entrusted with the collecting of the 
tributes; which, however, he retained, instead of sending them to the horde. 
Ivan Kalita, his brother and successor, profited by this example. Thus it 
was, that by making themselves lieutenants of the khan, the Muscovite 
grand princes first became the collectors, and finally the possessors, of the 
taxes tnroughout the whole of Russia; and thus they succeeded to all the 
rights of conquest enjoyed by the Tatars, and to their despotism. 

There can be no doubt that one of the most copious sources of power to 
those sovereigns was the periodical census and the perpetual imposts, so alien 
to feudalism, and especially to a feudalism of princes: those imposts and 
censuses nothing but the Tatar conquest could have established, and they 
were inherited by the grand princes. Already, in the first half of the four¬ 
teenth century, these taxes had rendered Ivan Kalita rich enough xo purchase 
entire domains and appanages/ the protection of Usbek Khan, and the pre¬ 
ference of the primate, who removed his residence from Vladimir to Moscow, 
by which means the latter city became the capital of the empire. 

lit was by virtue of his authority as collector for ilic Tatars that Ivan 
Kalita practised extortion upon his subjects. Wc see him requiring a double 
tribute from the Novgorodians, under pretext that such was the will of the 
khan. Armed against the Russians with the dread inspired by the Tatar 
name, and against the Tatars with the money of the Russians; intoxicating 
the khan and his courtiers with gold and adulation in his frequent journeys 
to the horde; ho was enabled, as lord paramount, to bring about the first 
union of all the appanaged princes against hia competitor, the prince of Tver, 
whom he di’ove from Pskov anti from Russia, belng^ aided by the primate with 
the thunder of the church, then heard in the empire for the first time. The 
nobility imitated the clergy. Impelled either by fear, or cupidity, several 
boyars of other princes rallied round this grand prince, preferring the fiefs of 
so rich and so ].>otent a lord paramount to those of the potty princes whom 
they abandoned, 

Ivan Kalita pushed fomard with horrible vigour in his ambitious career. 
^'Woe, woe to the princes of Rostov!” exclaims Nicon, '‘because their power 
was destroyed, and everything was concentrated in Moscow.” In fact, from 
the Kremlin, which he fortified, Ivan proclaimed himself the arbiter of his 
kinsfolk; he reigned in their principalities by the medium of his boyars; he 
arrogated to himself the right of being the sole distributor of fiefs, judge, and 
legislator; and if the princes resisted, and dared to wage against him a war of 
the public good,® he hurried to the horde, with purse in hand, and denunciation 

* In the governments of Novgorod, Vladimir, Kostroma, and Kostov, and the cities of 
Duglitch, Bielossersk, and Galitch. —[SeeKarainHin, and an act of Dmitri Donskoi.] 

a From 1333 to 1889 the princes who held appanages espoused the cause of the prince of 
Tver against the grand prince of Moscow, whom they called a tyrant. In 1889 the grand 
prince of Moscow returned to the horde, and so terrified Ushok Khan hy his denunciations 
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on his lips; and the short-sighted Usbek, deceived by this ambitious monitor, 
was impolitic enough to disembarrass him of the most dangerous of his com¬ 
petitors, whom he consigned to frightful torments. The prince of Tver and 
his son were the most remarkable victims of this atrocious policy. 

Meanwhile, Lithuania, which, from the period of the first overwhelming 
of Russia by the Tatars, had emancipatec. itself from its yoke, had now 
become a conquering state. About 1320, Gedimin, its leader, seized on the 
Russian appanages of the south and west, which had long ceased to be depend¬ 
ent upon the grand principality of Vladimir. Kiev, Galitch, Volhinia, became 
sometimes Lithuanian, sometimes Polish or Hungarian: driven to despair, 
their inhabitants emigrated; they formed the two military republics of the 
Zaparogians and Cossacks of Don. Rallying around them the imfortunate 
of all countries, they were destined to become one day strong enough to make 
head against the Turks and Tatars, between whom they were situated; and 
thus to embarrass the communication between those two peoples, whom a 
common religion, origin, and interest conspired to unite. 

The grand principality was, on the other hand, repeoplecl by unfortunate 
fugitives from the southern .Russian provinces, who sought refuge at Moscow. 
The empire, it is true, lost in extension; but it was thus rendered more pro¬ 
portionate to the revived power of its grand prince, who had also fewer com- 
petitdi’s in it: those who remained could not, in point of resources, be com¬ 
pared with the grand principality. After all, it was much better that the latter 
should one day have to recover some provinces from a foreign foe, than from 
its domestic enemies: it was suffering an external evil instead of an internal 
one, which is the worst of all. 

Thus, the machiavellism of Ivan prospered. It is true that, by the con¬ 
fidence with which he inspired the horde, and the terrible war whicli he waged 
against his kinsmen, he restored to Russia a tranquillity to which she had long 
been a stranger. A dawning of order and justice reappeared under a sceptre 
acquired and preserved by such horrible acts of injustice; the depredations 
to which Russia had been a prey were repressed; commerce again flourished; 
great marts and new fairs were established, in which were displayed the'pro¬ 
ductions of the East, of Greece, and of Italy; and the treasury of the prince 
w'as swelled still further by the profit arising from the customs.^ 

Such were the rapid effects of the first steps which Ivan took to execute 
the system of concentration of power; this great political imoiilse was so 
vigorously given, that it was perpetuated in his son Simeon t ie Proud, to 
whom Ivan left wherewithal to purchase the grand princedom from the 
horde, and in whom he revived the direct succession. Accordingly, Simeon 
effected, against Novgorod, a second union of all the Russian princes. It 
is to be remarked, that he was obliged to cede one half of the i^axcs to his 
brothers; but, at the same time, he reserved to himself the whole authority, 
which soon gives to its possessor the mastery of the revenue. 

Simeon having died without children, in 1353, after a reign of twelve 
years, Ivan II, his brother' purchased the sovereignty with the wealth of 
Kalita. After the six years' reign of Ivan II, this system and this order 
of succession were, indeed, transiently interrupted in the person of a prince, 
alien to the branch of Moscow; but we shall soon see the great Dmitri Donskoi 

ap^aiust tlie Drince of Tver and otliftr princes, tliat tli© klian immediately summoned them to 
ilxo horde, in order to restrain, or get rid of them. — [See Karamsin.] 

’ See Kamonevitch (translated by Karamsin), describing the great mart of Mologa, where 
the commerce of Asia and of Europe met in the seventy inns of its Slavonian suburb; and 
where seven thousand two hundred pounds' weight of silver were collected, for the treasury 
of the prince. 
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establish them as fixed principles; that prince did not neglect to increase 
the wealth^ of his grandfather Ivan. The people had given to Ivan the 
surname of The Purse; as much, perhaps, with allusion to his treasures, 
as to the purse, filled with alms for the poor, which is said to have been 
always carried before him. At a later peried, the constantly progressive 
riches of the grand princes of Moscow enabled them to enfeoff directly fruin 
the crown lands three hundred thousand boyar followers; and next, to kecip 
up a body of regular troops, sufficiently strong to reduce their enemies and 
their subjects.’^ 

This system of concentration of power which Ivan Kalita commenced, 
by means of his wealth, by the imion of the sceptre with the tiara, and by 
restoring the direct order of succession; his horrible but skilful machia- 
velism against the princes holding appanages; finally, the fifty yeara^ repose 
which, thanks to his policy, and to tlieir dissensions, the Tatars permitted 
Russia to enjoy; these are the circumstances which entitle Ivan to be con¬ 
sidered as standing next after Alexander Nevski among ihe nu )Bt remark¬ 
able grand princes of the third period. It was he who had the sagacity on 
this stubborn soil to open and to trace so deeply the path whicli h^i to mon¬ 
archical unity, and to point out its direction so clearly to his successors 
that they had nothing to do but to persevere in it as the only safe road 
which it was then possible for Russia to follow, ^ 

This concentration of power brought about great changes from 1320 
to 1329; as, at that epoch, all the Russian princes in concert solicited from 
the horde the recall of the Tatar governors. It was then that, more firmly 
fixed, the throne of the grand princes became the rallying point of the Rus¬ 
sians: along with the consciousness of their strength, it Inspin'd them with 
a public spirit which emboldened them. This^ good unilerstatulmg was, 
in reality, an effect of the ascendency which a direct and sustained succes¬ 
sion, in a single branch of the Ruriks, had already given to it over all tlie 
others. 


The Principle of Direct Succession 

In fact, sometimes natural justice, sometimes oriental negligence and 
cupidity, often the fear of being disobeyed, and lastly, and especially, the 
power and riches of the princes of Moscow — whose' presents always sur¬ 
passed those of the other princes — all these motives had induced the khans 
to allow the succession to the ^and princirmlity to descend regularly from 
father to son in the branch of Moscow.® This natural order of succession 
Dmitri Donskoi, in 1359, established by a treaty, in which hie kinsmen con- 

^ See the treaty of Dmitri DonBlcol with Vladimir his uncle, who i>Tomis(Hl to pay to him 
the tribute of his appanage, which bore the name of the khan’s tribute; and the second treaty 
with the same Vladimir, by which the latter prince engaged that his boyars should pay to 
Dmitri the same tax which the grand prince might tliitik proper to impose on his own boyars. 

" It was thus that, in France, in 1445, Charles VH took advantage of the ©xactions »)f the 
English, and of the terror which they inspired, to render perpetual the temporary taxes, and 
to keep up a permanent corps of twenty-five thousand men. 

* Usbek, it is true, with macchiaveUian policy, designated all the children of Ivan I as his 
successors; but, in 1840, he allowed Simeon, the oldest and ablest of them, to noalce himself solo 
master of the throne. lanishek Khan nominated Ivan 11, the brother of Bimeon, after his death 
and that of his children, to the exclusion of a prince of the branch of Tver or Nevski. A prince 
Dmitri, of the Nevski branch, who had been made grand prince by a whim of Naurus Khan, 
was deposed in 1362 by Murat Khan, who c^se Dmitri Donskoi, grandson of Ivan I, and son of 
Ivan IL Taktamuisch also gave tW Ijburone to Vasili II, the eldest son of Donskoi (1880). 
Lastly, ITlu-Mahomet nominated Vaeil! TT, son of Vasili II, and father of the great Ivan III, 
whom this long succession rendered so pou’erful that he completely crushed the horde. 
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sented to renounce the mode of succession from brother to brother. It 
was the most remarkable among them, Vladimir the Brave, who was the 
first to sign this act. In several other conventions, yiadimir acknowledged 
himself the vassal and lieutenant, not merely of Dmitri, but also of Vasili his 
son, and even of the son of Vasili, when he was only five years of age. This 
example, set by a jorince who, of all the possessors of appanages, was the 
most renowned for !nis erudence and his valour, was followed by the others. 
Thus, like the Capets, .<ings of France, did Ivan I, and particularly Dmitri 
Donskoi, begin the monarchy by restoring the direct succession, in causing, 
while they lived, their eldest sons to be recognised as their successors. After¬ 
wards we see Vasili, son of Dmitri, persevering in this practice, and Vasili 
the Blind, his giandson, raising up his tottering^ throne, and preparing the 
autocracy of the fourth Russian period, by associating with himself his next 
heir, the great Ivan III. 

It is easy to conceive the infallible effect of this order of succession, and 
with what promptitude it must necessarily have extended and consolidated 
the power of the grand jprinces. In fact, the ideas of the father being trans¬ 
mitted to the son by ecLUcation, their policy was more consistently followed 
up, and their ambition had a more direct object. The nobles could not fail 
to attach themselves more devotedly to a prince whose son and heir, growing 
up amongst them, would know only them, and would recompense their 
services in the persons of their children; for the necessary consequence of 
the succession of power in the same branch, was the succession of favours and 
dignities in the same families. 

Even before Dmitri had established the principle, the boyars saw the 
advantages which this order of succession held out to them. Here, as else¬ 
where, the fact preceded the law. This was the reason of their restoring 
the direct line in the grandson of Ivan Kalita; it w^ they who made him 
grand prince at the age of twelve years, and who subjected the other princes 
to him. In like manner, about 1430, they maintained this order of succes¬ 
sion in Vasili the Blind. Contemporary annalists declare that these ancient 
boyars of the grand principality detested the descent from brother to brother; 
for, in that system, each prince of the lateral bi^anch arrived from his appan¬ 
age with other boyars, whom he always preferred, and whom he could not 
satisfy and establish but at the expense of the old. On the other hand, 
the most important and transmissible places, the most valuable favours, 
an hereditary and more certain protection, and greater hopes, attracted a 
military nobility around the grand princes. In a very short time, their 
elevation to the level of the humbled petty princes flattered their vanity, 
and completed their junction with the principal authority. This circum¬ 
stance explains the last words of Dmitri Donskoi to his boyars, when he 
recommended liis son to their protection. ''Under my reign,said he, 
"you were not boyars, but really Russian princes.” In fact (to cite only 
some examples), we see that his armies were as often commanded by boyars 
as by princes, and that, from this epoch, it was no longer a prince of the 
blood, but a boyar of the grand prince, wlio was his lieutenant at Novgorod. 

Nay, more, when the succession from father to son was once established, 
there were, at the very beginning, two minorities (those of Dmitri, and of 
Vasili, his grandson), during which the boyars composed the council of 
regency, governed the state, and were the equals, and even the superiors, 
of the princes who held appanages. This will explain why, in 1392, the 
boyars of Boris, the last prince oi: Suzdal, gave up him and his appanage to 
Vasili Dmitrievitch of Moscow. The motive is to be found only in their 
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interest; as the grand prince of Moscow entrusted them with the gov«t:rnnient 
of the appanages, and thus substituted the nobles in the place of the princes. 

A very remarkable circumstance, with respect to Dmitri Donife.oi, is, 
on the one hand,' the energy with which he subdued those prineesj^ and, on 
the other, his circumspect treatment of his boyars. According to Jtvarumsin, 
it is more especially to their pride and jealousy of the tyssiatchsky of Moscow 
(the boyar of the city, or of the commune, a sort of civil and military tribune, 
elected by the people), that we are to attribute the abolition of that office 
by Donskoi. During the preceding reign, another tyssiatchsky of Moscovir, 



The power of Ivan KaUta being 
once raised by the Tatar^ aid, and 
\ by the re-establishment pi the di- 
rect line of succession, ^and thor¬ 
oughly developed by hfis son and 
grandson, Simeon the Proud and 
Dmitri Donskoi, it followed, as a 
dmitki donskok natural consequence, that he who 

was most able to reward and to 
punish drew around him, and retained, the whole of the nobles. These 
constituted the sole strength of the appanaged princes; their defection, 
therefore, completed the subjugation of tbe princes. Dmitri Donskoi was, 
therefore, in reality sovereign, as is proved by Ins treaties with the princcis 
who held appanages^ all of whom he reduced to be his vassals. And, accord- 
ii^ly, notwithstanding the appanages which he gave to his sons, and the 
dissensions which arose out of tnat error — an error as yet, perhaps, unavoid¬ 
able — the attachment of the nobles, for which w© have just assigned a rea¬ 
son, always replaced the legitimate heir on the throne. 

Already, so early as about 1366, the Russian princes could no longer 
venture to contend against their lord paramount by any other means than 
by denunciations to the horde; but to what khan could they be addres^? 
Discord had created several: what result was to be hoped from them? Divided 
among themselves, the Tatar armies had ceased to be an available force. 
The journeys to the Golden Horde, which had originally contributed to keep 
the Russian princes in awe, now served to afford them an insight into 
wefJmess of their enemies. The grand princes returned from the horde with 
the confidence that they might usiup with impunity; and their competitors 
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with envoys and letters, which even they themselves well knew would be 
of no avail. It was, then, obvious in Russia, that the only protecting power 
was at Moscow: to have recourse to its support was a matter of necessity* 
The petty princes could obtain it only by the sacrifice of their independence; 
and thus all of them became vassals to the grand prince Dmitri. 

: Never did a great man arise more opportunely than this Dmitri. It was 
propitious circumstance, that the dissensions of the Tatars gave them full 
occupation during the eighteen years subsequent to the first three of his 
reign this, in the first place, allowed him time to extinguish the devasta¬ 
ting fury of Olgerd the Lithuanian, son of Gedimin, father of lagello, and 
conqueror of all Lithuania, Volhinia, Smolensk, Kiev, and even of Taurida; 
secondly, to unite several principalities with his throne; and lastly, to compel 
the other princes, and even the prince of Tver, to acknowledge his paramount 
authority. 

The contest with the latter was terrible: four times did Dmitri overcome 
Michael, and four times did the prince of Tver, aided by his son-in-law, the 
great Olgerd, prince of Lithuania, rise again victorious. In this obstinate 
conflict, Moscow itself was twice besieged, and must have fallen, had it not 
been for its stone walls, the recent work of the first regency of the Muscovite 
boyars. But, at length, Olgerd died; and Dmitri, who, but three years before, 
could appear only on his knees at the horde, now dared to refuse the khan his 
tribute, and to put to death the insolent ambassador who had been sent to 
claim it. 

We have seen that, fifty years earlier, a similar instance of temerity 
caused the branch of Tver to fall beneath that of Moscow; but times were 
changed. The triple alliance of the primate, the boyars, and the grand prince, 
had now restored to the Russians a confidence in their own strength: they had 
acquired boldness from a conviction of the power of their grand prince, and 
from the dissensions of the Tatars. Some bands of the latter, wandering in 
Muscovy in search of plunder, were defeated; at last the Tatars have fled 
before the Russians! they are become their slaves, the delusion of their invin¬ 
cibility is no morel 

The burst of fury which the khan exhibited on learning the murder of his 
representative, accordingly served as a signal for the confederation of all the 
Russian princes against the prince of Tver. He was compelled to submit to 
the grand prince, and to join with him against .the horde. 

The Battle of the Don or KuUkovo flS80 A.D.J 

Russia now began to feel that there were three things which were indis¬ 
pensably necessary to her; the establishment of the direct succession, the 
concentration of the supreme power, and the union of all parties against the 
Tatars. The movement in this direction was taken very opportunely; for it 
happened simultaneously that the Mongolian chief, Mamai, was also disemr 
barrassed of his civil wars (1380), and he hastened with all his forces into 
Russia to re-establish his slighted authority; but he found the grand prince 
Dmitri confronting him on the Don, at the head of the combined Russian 
princes and an army of two hundred thousand^ men. Dmitri put it to the 
choice of his troops whether they would go to encounter the foe, who were 
encamped at no ^eat distance on the opposite shore of the river, or remain 
on this side and wait the attack? With one voice they declared for going 

'From 1863 to 1380. 
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tumult of men and horses. The Tatars, continually relieved by fresh bodies 
of soldiers as any iDart was fatigued by the conflict, seemed at length to have 
victory on their sicie. Nothing but the impossibility of getting over the river, 
and the firm persuasion that death would directly transport them from the 
hands of the infidel enemy into the mansions of bliss, restrained the Russians 
from a general flight. But all at once, at the very moment when everything 
seemed to be lost, a detachment of the grand princess army, which he had 
stationed as a reserve, and which till now had remained inactive and unob^ 
served, came up in full force, fell upon the rear of the Tatars, |ind threw 
them into such amazement and terror that they fled, and left the Rusaiam 
masters of the field. This momentous victory, however, cost t)iem dealr; 
thousands lay dead upon the ground, and the whole army was occupied eight 
days in burying the bodies of the dead Russians: those of the Tatars were left 
uninterred upon the ground. It was in memory of this achievement that 
Dmitri received his honourable surname of Donskoi. 


Significance oj Battle of KvUkovo 

The chronicles say that such a battle as that of Kulikovo had never before 
been known in Russia; even Europe had not seen the like of it for a long time. 
Such bloody conflicts had taken place in the western half of Europe at the 
beginning of the so-called Middle Ages, at the time of the great migration of 
nations, m those terrible collisions between European and Asiatic armies: 
such was the battle of Ch41ons-sur-Mame, when tne Roman genera? saved 
western Europe from the Huns; such too was the battle of Tours, where the 
Frankish leac].er saved western Europe from the Arabs (Saracens^ Western 
Europe was saved from the Asiatics, but her eastern half remained long open 
to their attacks. Here, about the middle of the ninth century, was 
formed an empire which should have served Europe as a bulwark against 
Asia; in the thirteenth century this bulwark was seemingly destroyed, but 
the foundations of the European empire were saved in the distant northwest; 
thanks to the preservation of these foundations, in a hundred and fifty years 
the empire succeeded in becoming unified, consolidated — and the victoiy 
of Kulikovo served as a proof of its strength. It was an omen of the triumph 
of Euro^ over Asia, and has exactly the same signification in the history of 
eastern Europe as the victories of ChMons and Tours have in that of western 
Euxoj^e. It also bears a like character with them — that of a terrible, bloody 
slaughter, a desperate stru^le between Europe and Asia, which was to 
decide the CTeat question in the history of humanity: which of these two parts 
of the world was to triumph over the other. 

But the victory of Kulikovo was one of those victories which closely 
border upon grievous defeats. When, says the tradition, the grand prince 
ordered a count to be made of those who were left alive after the battle, 
the boyar Michael Aleksandrovitch reported to him that there remained in 
all forfy thousand men, while more than four hundred thousand had been in 
action. And although the historian is not obliged to accept the latter state- 
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ment literally, yet the ratio here given between the living and the dead is of 
great importance to him. Four princes, thirteen boyars, and a monk of the 
monastery of Troitsa, were among the slain. It is for this reason that in the 
embellished narral^ives of the defeat of Mamai we see the event represented on 
one hand as a great triumph and on the other as a woeful and lamentable event. 
Th^ere was great joy in Russia, says the chronicler, but there was also great 
grief over those slain by Mamai at the Don; the land of Russia was bereft of 
all voyevods (captains) and liien and all kinds of warriors, and therefore 
there was a great fear throughout all the land of Russia. It was this depopu¬ 
lation through loss of men that gave the Tatars a short-lived triumph over the 
victors of Kulikovo.** 

THE DESTEUCTION OF MOSCOW (1382 A.D.) 

The immediate and inevitable consequence of the battle was a sensible 
reduction qf the Russian army. The numbers that fell before the Tatars 
could not be easily or speedily supplied; nor were the means of a fresh 
levy accessible. Those districts from which the grand army was ordinarily 
recruited had already exhausted their population; all the remote prin¬ 
cipalities had contributed in nearly equal proportion, and the majority 
of the rest of the empire was composed of persons who were unaccustomed to 
the use of arms, having been exclusively occupied in tillage or commerce. 
These circumstances, which did not damp the joy of the victory, or diminish 
its real importance, presented to the implacable foe a new temjDtation for 
crossing the border. But it was not until two of the wandering hordes had 
formed a junction that the Tatars were able to undertake the enterprise. 
The preparations for it occupied them two years. Tn 1382, the hordes of the 
Don and the Volga united, and making a descent upon the frontier provinces 
with' success, penetrated as far as Moscow. The city had been previously 
fortified by the boyars with strong ramparts and iron gates; and Dmitri, 
trusting with confidence to the invincibility of the fortifications, left fne capital 
in the charge of one of his generals, while he imprudently went into the interior 
to recruit his army. His absence in the hour of danger spread consternation 
amongst the peaceable part of the inhabitants, particularly the (jlergy, who 
relied upon his eneigies on the most trying occasions. The metropolitan, 
accompanied by a great number of the citizens, left the city upon the approach 
of the Tatars. The small garrison that remained made an ineffectual show 
on the ramparts, and the Tatars, who mi^t not otherwise have gained their 
object, prevailed upon the timidity of the Russians, who consented to capitu¬ 
late upon a promise of pardon. The Tatars observed their pledge in this 
instance as they had done in every similar case — by availing themselves of 
the first opportunity to violate it. They no sooner entered Moscow than they 
gave it to the flames, and massacred every living person they met in the 
streets. Having glutted their revenge wilii a terrible scene of slaughter 
and conflagration, they returned home, satisfied with having reduced the 
g^d princedom once more, after their own fashion, to subjection. They 
did not perceive that in this exercise of brutal rage they strengthened the 
moral power of Russia, by giving an increased motive to co-operation, and 
by rendering the abhorrence of tieir yoke still more bitter than before. All 
they desired was the physical and visible evidence of superiority* either not 
hewing, or not comprehending, the silent and unseen progi^ of that strength 
which cotnbined opmion acquires imder the pressure of blind tyranny. 

Dmitri, thus reduced to submission, was compelled once more to per- 
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form the honiiliating penance of begging hk dignity at the hands of the 
khan. Eiupiro hati just been within his grasp; he had bound up the shat¬ 
tered parts of the great mass; he ha<l offectcid a union of sentiment, and a 
bond of co-opcmtioii; but in the effort to establish this desirable end, he had 
fahausted the means by whicii alone it could be perpetuated. Had the 
Tatars suffered a short period more to have' claTiaed before they resumed 
the work of spoliation, it is not improbablcj but that a sufficient force could 
have been raised to repel them: but they a|)peared in considerable numbers, 
animated by the wiklcst passions, at a time when Dmitri was unable dio 
make head against their approach. The result was unavoidable; and the 
grand prince, in suing to do reinstated on th(> throne from which he was 
virtually expelled, merely acquiesced in a necessity which he could not avert, 

But the destruction of Moscow had no (iffect upon the groat principle 
that was now in course of development all over the empire. The grand 
princedom was still the centre of all the Russian operations: the grand prince 
was still the acknowledged authority to whi(‘B all the subordinate rulers 
deferred. Whil^ this paramount virtue of cohesion remained unimpaired, 
the incursions of the Tatars, however calamitouB in their passing visitations, 
had no other influence upon the ultimate destiny of^ the country than that 
of stimulating the latent patriotism of the poiiulation, and of convincing 
the petty princes, if indeed any further evidence were wanted, of the dis¬ 
astrous impolicy of wasting their resources in private feuds. 

THK DEATH OF DMITRI DONSICOi; HIS PIACE m HIHTOUV 

The example of Dmitri Donskoi had clearly pointed out the (course which 
it was blie policy of the grand prince to follow; but, in order i.o place Ids own 
views beyond the reach of speculation, and to enforce thtmi in as solemn a 
manner as lie could upon his succajssors, that prince placed a last injunction 
upon his sou, which he also addressed in his will to^ all future grand princes, 
to persevere in the lofty object of regeneration by maintaining and strcngth(m- 
ing the domestic alliances of the sovereignty, and resisting the Tatars until 
they should be finally driven out of Russia. His reign of twenty-seven 
years, crowned with eventful circumstances, and subjected to many fluctu- 
atioTis, established two objects which were of tlie highest consequence to 
the ultimate completion of the great design. Amidst all the impediments 
that lay in his way, or that sprang up as he advanced, Dndtri continued 
his efforts to create an order of nobility — thq, boyars, wlio, scattered 
through every part of the empire, and surrounding Ms court on all occasions 
of political importance, held the keys of communication and control in their 
hands, by which the means of concentration were at all times facilitated. 
That was one object, involving in its fulfilment the gradual reduction of 
the power of the petty princes, and contributing mainly to the sc^curity of 
the second object, which was the chief agent of his desims against the Tatars. 
In pmportion as he won over the boyars to his side, and gave them an interest 
in his prosperity, he increased the power of the grand princedom. Those 
were the elements of his plan: the progressive concentration of the empire, 
and the elevation c)f the grand princedom to the supreme authority. The 
checks that he met in the prosecution of these purposes, of which the descent 
of the Tatar army upon Moscow was the principal, slightly retarded, but 
never obscured, his progress. The advances that !ae had made were evident. 
It did not require the attestation of his dying instructions to explain the aim. 
of his life: it was visibly exemplified in the institutions he bequeathed to 
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his country; in the altered state of society; and in the general submission 
of the appanages to a throne which, at the period of his accession, was 
shaken to its centre by rebellion.^ 

In 1389 Dmitri died at the early age of thirty-nine. His grandfather, 
his uncle, and his father had quietly prepared ample means for an open 
de::isive struggle. Dmitri's merit consisted in the fact that he xinderstood 
how to take advantage of these means, understood how to develop the forces^ 
alhis disposal and to impart to them the proper direction at the proper time. 
We do not intend to weigh the merits of Dmitri in comparison with those 
of his predecessors; we will only mmark that the application of forces is 
usually more evident and more resounding than their preparation, and that 
the reign of Dmitri, crowded as it was from beginning to end with the events 
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of a persistent and momentous struggle, easily eclipsed the reigns of his 
predecessor with their sparse incidents. Events like the battle of Kulikovo 
make a powerful impression upon the imagination of contemporaries and 
endure long in the remembrance of their descendants. It is therefore not 
surprising that the victor of Mamai should have been given beside Alex- 
anc er Nevski so conspicuous a place amongst the princes of the new north¬ 
eastern Russia. The best proof of the great importance attributed to Dmitri's 
deeds by contemporaries is to be found in the existence of a separate narra¬ 
tive of the exploits of this jDrince, a separate embellished biography. Dmitri's 

1j 11 1 was strong and valiant, and great and 

1 broad shouldered and very heavy, his beard and hair were 

y^on^firful w^ his gaze." In his biography the severity 
k aversion to pleasure, his piety, gentleness, his chas¬ 

tity both before and after marriage; among other things it is said: '^Although 
he was not learned in books, yet he had spiritual books in his heart." The 
k ^ described: “He fell ill and was in great pain, then 

It abated, but he again fell into a great sickness and his groaning* came to 
his heart, for it touched his inner parts and his soul already drew near to 
death." 

The important consequences of Dmitri’s activity are manifested in his 
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will and testament, in which we meet with hitherto nnheard-of dispositions. 
The Moscow prince blesses liis eldest son Vasili and endows him with the 
grand principality of Vladimir, whi(‘.h he calls his paternal inheritence. 
Donskoi no longer f(‘,ars anj^ rivals to his son, either from IVcn* or Suzdal. 
Besides Vasili, Uniitri had five sons: luri, Andrew, Peter, John, and Con¬ 
stantine; but the two latter were under age, Constantine having bt'en hern 
only four days liefore his father’s death, and the grand princes c,onficlcs his 
paternal domain of Moscow to his four elder sons. In this domain, that, is 
in the town of Moscow and the districts appertaining to it, Donskoi had 
ruled over two parts or shares, the share of lais father Ivan and of his uncle 
Simeon, while the third share was under the rule of Vladimir Andreevitch, 
to whom it now remained. Of his two shares the grand prince left one half 
to his eldest son Vasili; the other half was divided in thrtic part.s among the 
remaining sons, and the other towns of the principality of Moscow were 
divided among the four sons; Kolomna wemt to Vasili, the eldest, Zveni- 
gorod to Imi, Mozhaisk to Andrew, Dmitrov to Peter. 

THE EEIGN OF VASILI-DMITEIKVITOH (1381)™H25 A.D.) 

From the very commencement of his reign tlic young son of Donskoi 
showed that he would remain true to the traditions of his father and grand¬ 
father. A year after the^ khan’s ambassador had placed him on the grand 
prince's throne at Vladimir, Vasili set out for the horde and there', pureliasotl 
an iarlik (letter-patent of the khans) for the principality of Nijni-Nov- 
gorod, which not long before, after many entreaties, had bcum obtained 
from the horde by Boris Constantinovitch. When the latter heard of Vasili’s 
designs, Boris called together his boyars and said to them with- t('ars in his 
eyes: “My lords and brothers, my boyars and friends! remember your 
oath on the cross, remember what you swore to me!” The senior among 
his boyars was Vasili llumianietz, who rcplicid to the princxn “Do not 
grieve, my lord prince! we are all faitliful to thee and ready io lay down our 
heads and to shed our blood for thee.” Thus he spoke to luH prince, but 
meanwhile he sent to Vasili Dmitrievitch, promising to give up Boris Con¬ 
stantinovitch to him. On his way back from the liorcle, when he had reached 
Kolomna, Vasili sent from there to Nijni the ambassador of Toktamish and 
his own boyars. At first Boris would not let them ent(5r the town, but 
Rumianietz said to him: “My lord prince, the khan’s ambassador and the 
Muscovite boyars come here in order to confirm jicacc and establish ever¬ 
lasting love, but thou wishest to raise dissensions and war; let them come 
into the town; what can they do to thee? wo are all with thee.” But as soon 
as the ambassador and boyars had entered the town, they ordered the bells 
to be rung, assembled the people, and announced to them that Nijni already 
belonged to the prince of Moscow. When Boris heard this ho sent for his 
boyars and said to them: “My lords and brothers, my beloved drujina! 
remember your oath on the cross, do not give mo up to my enemies.” But 
this same Eumianietz replied: “Lord prince! do not hope in us, we arc no 
longer thine, we are not with thee, but against thee!” Boris was seizecl, 
and when somewhat later Vasili Dmitrievitch came to Nijni, he placed there 
his lieutenants; and Prince Boris, with his wife, children, and partisans, he 
ordered to be carried away in chains to various towns and kept in strict 
imprisonment.® 

The princes of Suzdal, Boris’ nephews, were banished, and Vasili also 
acquired Suzdal. Later on the princes of Suzdal made peace with the grand 
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prince and received back from him their patrimonial estates, but from genera¬ 
tion to generation they remained dependents of Moscow and not independent 
rulers. In 1395 took place an event which raised the moral importance of 
Moscow: on account of an expected invasion of Timur (Tamerlane), which, 
however, never took place, Vasili Dmitrievitch ordered to be transported 
fr(^m ^Tadimir to Moscow that famous ikon which Andrew had formerly 
taken from Kiev to his beloved town of Vladimir; this ikon now served to 
consecrate the pre-eminence of Moscow over all other Russian towns. 

Following in the steps of his predecessors, Vasili Dmitrievitch opjoressed 
Novgorod, but did not however entirely attain to the goal of his designs. 
Twice he endeavoured to wrest her Dvinsk cdlonies from her, taking advan¬ 
tage of the fact that in the Dvinsk territories a party had been formed which 
preferred the rule of the Moscow grand prince to that of Grand Novgorod, 
The people of Novgorod were fortunate in defending their colonies, but they 
paid dearly for it: the grand prince laid waste the territory of Novgorod, and 
ordered some of the inhabitants who had killed a partisan of his at Torzhok 
to be strangled; but worse than all, Novgorod itself could not get on without 
the grand prince and was obliged to turn to him for help when another grand 
prince, namely the Lithuanian, attempted its conquest. 

At that period the horde was so torn up with inward dissensions that 
Vasili had not for some years paid tribute to the khan and regarded himself 
as independent; but in 1408 an unexpected attack was made on Moscow by 
the Tatar'prince Edigei, who like Mamai, without being khan himself, made 
those who bore the name of khan obey him. Vasili Dmitrievitch being off 
his guard and thir^ng that the horde had become weakened, did not take 
early measures against his wily adversary, who deceived him by his hypocrisy 
and pretended good-will. Like his father he escaped to Kostroma, but pro¬ 
vided better than his father for the defence of Moscow by confiding it to his 
brave uncle. Prince Vladimir Andreevitch. The inhabitants themselves 
binne4 their faubourg, and Edigei could not take the Kremlin, but the horde 
laid waste many Russian towns and villages. Moscow now learned that 
although the horde had no longer the power to hold Russia in servitude, yet 
it might still make itself terrible by its sudden incursions, devastations, and 
capture of the inhabitants. Shortly thereafter, in 1412, Vasili went to the 
horde to do homage to the new khan Djelalledin, brought him tribute, and 
m^e presents to the Tatar grandees, so that the khan confirmed the grand 
principality to the prince^ of Moscow, although he had previously intended 
to bestow it upon the exiled prince of Nijni-Novgorod. The power of the 
khans over Russia was now only held by a thread; but for some time yet the 
Moscow princes could take advantage of it in order to strengthen their own 
authority over Russia and to shelter their inclinations under the shadow of 
its ancient might. Meanwhile they took measures of defence against the 
Tatar invasions, which might be all the more annoying because they were 
directed from various sides and from various framents of the crumbling 
horde. In the west the Lithuanian power, which had sprung up under 
Gedimin, and grown great under Olgerd, had attained to its utmost limits 
under Vitovt. 

Strictly speaking; the su preme authority over Lithuania and the part of 
Russia in subjection to it be qnged to Ia,^ello, king of Poland; but Lithuania 
was governed independently in the quality of viceroy by his cousin Vitovt, 
the son of that Keistut who had been strangled by lagello. Vitovt, 
following the example of his predecessors, aimed at extending the fron¬ 
tiers of Lithuania at the expense of the Russian territories, and gradually 
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subjugated one after another of them. Vaaili Dmitriovitcli was married 
to the daughter of Vitovfc, Sophia; throughout hiw roign, he had to keep up 
friendly relations with liis kinsman, and yet be on nis guard against the 
ambitious designs of his fatltcr-indaw. The Musc^o'^dte prince acted with 
great caution and prudence, giving way to his father-in-law as far as possible, 
but safeguarded himself and Russia from him. JHo did not hinder Vitovt 
from taking Smolensk, chiefly because last, prince of Smolensk, luri, was 
a villain in the full sense of the word, and the inhabitants themselves pre¬ 
ferred to submit to Vitovt, rather than to tlu'ir own prince. When however 
Vitovt showed too plainly his intentions of capturing Pskov and Novgorod, 
the grand prince of Moscow openly took up sTins against hie father-in-kw 
and a war seemed imminent; but in'l407 tlu^ matt;er was settled between them, 
and a peace was concluded by whicdi tlus river Ougra was made a boundary 
between the Muscovite and the Lithuanian possivssious. 


VASILI VABILIBVITCH (AFrnnWAIlDS CALLKI) ^^THE BLIND OR DAEK 


Vasili Bmitricvitch died in 1425. His successor, Vasili Vasihcvitch, was 



his right of seniority as uncle, and in support of his claim cited precedents 
by which uncles had been preferred, as seniors in years and birth, to their 
nephews, Vsevolozhsky represented to the khan that Vasili had already 
received the principality by will of the khan and that this will should bo held 
above all laws and customs* This appeal to the absolute will of the khan 
pleased the latter and Vasili Vasilievitch remained grand prince. Some 
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promised to marry his daughter and then married Mario laroslavna, the 
grand-daughter of Vladimir Andreevitch Serpukhovski, himself incited 
luri to wrest the principality from his nephew. Thus Russia again became 
the prey of civil wars, which were signalised by hideous crimes. luri, who 
had taken possession of Moscow, was again expelled and soon after died. 
The son of luri, Vasili Kossoi (the Squinting) concluded peace with Vasili, and 
then, having treacherously violated the treaty, attacked Vasili, but he was 
vanquished, captured, and blinded (1435). After a few years the following 
events took place at the Golden Horde: the khan Olu Maknmet was deprived 
of his throne and sought the aid of the grand prince of Moscow. The grand 
prince not only refused him his aid, but also drove him out of the boundaries 
of the territory of Moscow. Ulu Makhmet and his partisans then established 
themselves on the banks of the Volga at Kazan, and there laid the founda¬ 
tions^ of a Tatar empire that during a whole century brought desolation on 
Ri^sia. Ulu Makhmet, as ruler of Kazan, avenged himself on the Muscovite 
prince for the past, was victorious over him in battle, and took liim prisoner. 
Vasili Vasilievitch only recovered Ms liberty by paying an enormous ransom. 
When he returned to his native land, he was against his will obliged to lay upon 
the people heavy taxes and to receive Tatars into his principality and ^ve 
them estates. All this awakened dissatisfaction against him, of which the 
Galician prince Dmitri Shemiaka, the brother of Kossoi, hastened to take 
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advantage, and joining himself to the princes of Tver and Mozhaisk, in 1446 
he ordered Vasili to be treacherously seized at the monastery of Troitsa and 
blinded. Shemiaka took possession of the grand principality and kept the 
blind Vasili in confinement, but observing an agitation among the people, he 
yielded to the request of Jonas, bishop of Eiazan, and gave Vasili his liberty, 
a1^ the same time making hiiii swear that he would not seek to regain the 
grand principality. Vasili did not keep his oath, and in 1447 the partisans of 
the blind prince again raised him to the throne. 

It is remarkable that from this period the reign of Vasili Vasilievitch 
entirely changed in character. While he had 
his eyesight, VasDi was a most insignificant sov¬ 
ereign, but from the time that he lost his eyes, 
his reign becomes distinguished for its firmness, 
intelligence, and decision. It is evident that 
clever and active men must have ruled in the 
name of the blind ]Drince. Such were the boyars: 
the princes Patritceev, Riapolovskl, Koshkin, 

Plesktcheey, Morozov, and the famous voye- 
vods, Striga-Obolenski and Theodore Bassenok, 
but above all the metropolitan Jonas. 

Jonas Becomes Metropolitan 

Jonas was a native of Kostroma. When he 
was made bishop of Riazan he did not in any 
wise become a partisan of the local views; his 
sympathies inclined to Moscow because, in con- 
formity with the conditions of that epoch, Jonas 
saw in, Moscow alone the centre of Russian uni¬ 
fication. In 1431, at the death of the metro¬ 
politan Photius, Jonas was elected metropolitan, 
but the patriarch of Constantinople had already 
named the Greek Isidore to that office. This 
Isidore had participated in the capacity of Rus¬ 
sian metropolitan, in the Florentine council 
which had proclaimed the union of the Greek 
church with the Roman, the pope of Rome to 
be the head of the Universal church. Isidore, 
together with the patriarch of Constantinople 

and the Byzantine emperor had submitted to the pope; for Isidore was at heart 
,a Greek: all his aims were directed to the salvation of his perishing country, 
and like many other Greeks he hoped through the pope to arouse Europe 
ajgainst the Turks. It was these hopes that had caused the Greeks of that 
time to sacrifice the independence of their church. In the eyes of Isidore 
Russia too was to serve as an instrument for Greek patriotic designs; but 
the union was rejected at Moscow, Isidore was driven out, and for some 
years the office of metropolitan of Moscow remained unoccupied. Kiev had 
its own metropolitans since the days of Vitovt, but Moscow did not wish 
to have anythmg to do with them. The bishop of Riazan, Jonas, having 
been already named metropolitan by the Russian clergy, enjoyed at Moscow 
a pre-eminent importance and influence, and finally, in 1448, this archbishop 
was raised to the rank of metropolitan by an assembly of the Russian bishops, 
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without regard to the patriarch. This cvciit was ii (locisivo breach with 
the past, and from that time the caatcrn-RuBBian church ccasoci to depend 
upon the patriarch of Constantinople and acquired full independence. The 
centre of her supreme power was Moscow, anu this circumstance definitively 
established that moral, importance of Moscow, which had been aimed for 
by the metropolitan Peter, which had been held up by Alexis, and whyjh 
had received greater brilliancy from the transfer of the ikoxi of the Blessed 
Virgin from Vladimir. From that time the Russian ttirritorics not y^et 
subject to Moscow and aiming to preserve their independence,c from her — 
Tver, Riazan, Novgorod ■—were bound to her more closely by spiritual 
bonds. 

When he had for the third time aacciuled the throne of Moscow, the 
grand prince designated as co-regent with himself his eldest son Ivan, who 
was thenceforth called grand prince like his fathesr, as is shown by the treaties 
of that period. It was from that time that the political activity of Ivan 
commenced and gradually widened; and theue is no doubt tln:^ when ho 
attaineci his majority it was he, and not his blind father that directed the 
accomplishment of the events wliich led to^ the strengthening of Moscow. 
Prince Dmitri Shemiaka, who had been obliged to promise on his oath to 
desist from any further attempts u]:x)n the grand principality, did not cease 
to show his enmity against Vasili tlic Dark.* Tho clergy wrote to Shemiaka 
a letter of admonishment, but he would not listen to their remonstrances, 
ancl the armies of Moscow marched with the blessing of Jonas and accom¬ 
panied by the young prince, against Shemiaka in CJalicia. Shemiaka was 
defeated and fled to Novgorodj where tho inhabitants gave him a refuge, 
and Galicia with its dependencies was again joined to Moscow. Shemiaka 
continued to plot against Vasili, took Ustiug, and established himself there; 
but the young prince Ivan Vasilievitch drove him out, and Shemiaka again 
fied to Novgorod. The metropolitan Jonas issued an (xlict declaring She¬ 
miaka excommunicated from the church, forbidding orthodox peripns to 
eat and drink with him, and reproaching the people of Novgorod for having 
received him. It was then decided at Moscow to put an end to Shemiaka 
by secretly murdering him; the secretary Borodati, through Shemiaka’s 
boyar Ivan Kotov, induced Shemiaka’s cook to prepare and serve to him 
a poisoned fowl (1453). 

Vasili the Dark died on the 5th of March, 1462, from an unsuccessful 
treatment of burns. He outlived his chief counsellor, the metroipolitan 
Jonas, by a year, tho latter having died on tho 31st of March, 1461.^ 


A REVIEW OF THE INTERNAL DEVELOPMENT DURINO THE TATAR PERIOD 

The beginning of the fourteenth centuiw was tho commencement of a 
new epoch in the life of Russia; in its two halves two empires began to chrys- 
tallize: that of Moscow in the east and that of Lithuania in the west, and the 
scattered elements began to gather around the new centres. Such a centre 
for eastern Russia was Moscow, until then an insignificant town, rarely 
mentioned in the chronicles, being the share of the younger and therefore 
less powerful princes. Under Daniel Aleksandrovitch^ the town of Moscow 
constituted the whole principality. With the acquisition of Fereiaslavl 
(1302), Mozhaisk (1303), and Kolomna (1308) this region became somewhat 


* A son of Alexander Nevsti. 
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more extended, but when it fell to the share of Ivan Danilovitch after the 
death of his brother luri, it was still very insignificant; and yet through its 
resources the princes of Moscow managed to become the first in eastern 
Russia and little by little to gather round them the whole of eastern Russia. 
The rise of the principality of Moscow is one of the most remarkable phe- 
‘ nomena in the history of Russia. It is therefore not surprising that par- 
ticufar attention should have been directed towards it by historians, and 
by the light of their united investigations the phenomenon becomes suf¬ 
ficiently clear. 

In the thirteenth century, under the domination of the Tatars in eastern 
Russia, there was a continual struggle amongst the princes_ for the title of 
grand prince, to which they also strove to unite the possession of Vladimir. 
We also observe another distinctive feature of the time, which was that the 
princes did not remain to live in Vladimir, but only strove to unite it to their 
own possessions, and thus augment them, and, if possible, secure them for 
their families The struggle was for the preponderance of one family_ over 
another through the extension of its territorial possessions. In the Kievan 
period, whoever became prince of Kiev, removed to Kiev, and named some¬ 
one of his own family as ruler in his own principality, so that if Kiev were 
lost and it should pass into another family, he would not lose his own patri¬ 
mony. 

During the Tatar period we note a new phenomenon: the princes did not 
merely separate themselves from their patrimonial lands, ^ but even from 
their capitals; for instance: laroslav lived in Tver, Basil in Kostroma, 
Andrew in Gorodeza, Dmitri in Pereiaslavl, and so on. The power of a grand 
prince at that time was only a hegemony, a preponderance over other princes; 
as a testimony of their independence the other princes, the elders of their 
families (such as Riazan, Tver, etc.) began also to call themselves gi’and 
Drinces, and the preponderance of the grand prince of Vladimir little by 
..ittle lost its significance. To all this there must yet be added another special 
circumstance, that in order for anyone to xmite Vladimir and its territory 
to his possessions and thus obtain the predominance, a imlik or letter 
of the khan was required; no rights were necessary and a wide field was 
open for every guest. Thus there appeared a new basis for the right of 
succession: the favour of the khan. To obtain this favour was the aim of 
all the princes, to keep it — a peculiar art. Whoever possessed this art 
would be the head over all eastern Russia, and whoever could maintain this 
position was boimd to subordinate all the rest to himself. In consequence 
of this, the first condition for success at that time was a dexterous tactful¬ 
ness, and whoever possessed this quality must come out victor. This dex¬ 
terousness was a peculiar distinction of the Muscovite princes, and in it lay 
the chief cause of their success. They had neither power nor higher rights, 
and all their hopes were founded on their own skill and the favour oi: the 
khan. They had no riches, and their patrimonial lands, poor and secluded, 
away from the gjreat rivers which were then the chief means of communi¬ 
cation, did not yield them large means. 

But to ensure success with the khan, his wife, and the princes of the horde, 
money was necessary; so they became saving and scraping, and all their 
capacities were directed to the acquisition of j^ain. Taeir qualities were 
neither brilliant nor attractive, but in their position it was only by these 
sober qualities that anything could be obtained. Alexander laroslavitch 
(Nevski) pointed out to hiS successors that their policy should be to give 
way when necessary and to wait when uncertain. He who followed this 
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counsel was successful; whosoever hurried, like Alexander Mikhailovitch 
(of Tver), was a loser in the game. 

But while taking adlvant^e of every means of influence with the horde, 
the Muscovite princes did not lose sight of those means by which they could 
also act within Russia itself. Ivan Danilovitch managed to induce the met¬ 
ropolitan St. Peter to come to Moscow, and his successors continued to reside 
in that town. The alliance with the spiritual power, the only power that 
embraced the whole of Russia, was of extraordinary advantage to the Mus¬ 
covite princes. 

The metropolitan could exert his influence everywhere. Thus Theognost 
closed the churches at Pskov when that city offered an asylum to Alexander 
Mikhailovitch, and St. Sergius did likewise at Nijni-Novgorod when it accepted 
a prince to whom Moscow was opposed. This alliance was a most natural 
one: if the princes needed the authority of the church, the clergy — at that 
time the representatives of the most advanced ideas concerning the civil 
order — sought to realise that order of which it stood in need even for its 
purely economic interests. There is not the slightest doubt that one of the 
chief causes of the devotion of the clergy to the views and ]D,olicies of the 
Muscovite princes, lay in its conviction that it was bound to c.erive material 
advantages from the concentration of all power in the hands of one prince. 
In fact, while the system of appanages prevailed, it was, on the one hand, 
extremely difficult for the cler^ to enjoy its possessions and privileges in 
security, because the maintenance of this security depended not on one, but 
on many; while on the other Imnd, the princes of appanages infringed on 
clerical privileges more frequently than tne grand prince. Tlic dispersion 
of the monastic estates over several principalities still further contributed 
to the desire of the clergy for the abolition of the appanage system, which 
increased the difficulties of managing those estates. Especially in the case 
of war among the princes of appanages, the clergy of one appanage might 
easily be deprived of its possessions in another appanage, because such a 
time all means of injuring the enemy were considered permissible. 

In the increase of power of the Muscovite princes a leading part also 
belongs to the Moscow boyars, whose activity was principally displayed 
during the youth or minority of the grand princes.' 

Such were the principal causes of the strength of the Moscow princes; 
to them should be added (according to the historians N. V. Stankevitch and 
S. M. Soloviov) the central position of the principality of Moscow, both in the 

* *' The origbi of the Bussian aristocracy," says Turgeniev/, quoting from. Karamzin, ** Is 
lost in the most remote antiquity. The dignity of boyar Is perhaps even more ancient than 
that of prince; it distinguished the knights and the most notable dtisens, who, in the Slav 
republics, commanded the annies and administrated the country. This dignity appears never 
to nave been hereditary, hut only personal. Although in the course of time it was cometimes 
conferred by the princes, each of the ancient towns had nevertheless Its own boyars, who filled 
the principal elective offices; even the boyars created by the princes enjoyed a certain independ¬ 
ence. Thus, in the treaties of the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries, we often see the contract¬ 
ing parties confirming to the boyars the right of quitting the service of one prince to enter the 
service of another. Dissatisfied at Tchemigov, the boyar went with his numerous following to 
Kiev, Galitch, or Vladimir, where he found new fiefs and tokens of general respect. But when 
southern Bussla had become transformed into Lithuania, wlien Moscow began to grow larger 
at the expense of the neighbouring principalities, when the number of princses possessing 
began to diminish, at the same time that the sovereign’s power over the pe<ml© was 
becoming more unlimited, then the dignity of boyar also lost its ancient importance, Popular 
power was favourable to that of the boyars, which acting through the prince on the people, 
could also act through these latter on the prince. This support at last failed them. Nothing 
remained to the boyars but to ober their prince, or to become traitors or rebels; there was no 

g olden mean to take, and in the lace of the sovereign, no legal moans of opposition existed. 
1 a word absolute power was developing Itself.” 
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sense that Moscow is near the sources of the chief rivers, and that an attack 
from without must first fall on the. surrounding prmcipalities. But these 
causes are evidently secondary and would have no significance without the 
others: Moscow is not so far from the other principalities that these advantages 
would belong to her alone. It tf^as much more important that a wise policy, 
by ()reserving Moscow from the attacks of the Tatars, attracted thit tier an 
increased population and thus enriched the principality. A final important 
cau^ was the weakening of the Tatar horde and its dismemberment at the 
end of this period, of which the princes of Moscow did not fail to take advan* 
tage for their own ends.*' 

THE I?TFLUENCE OF TATAR DOMINATION 

Karanazin, in relating the history of the invasion of Russia by the Mongols, 
makes some reflections on the consequences of the domination of these bar¬ 
barians for the Russian people. In spite of his devotion to autocratic power, 
he cannot prevent himself from keenly regretting the liberty which this power 
had superseded. 

There was a time,'" he says, “when Russia, shaped and elevated by the 
unity of the sovereign power, yielded neither in force nor civilisation to the 
foremost of the European powers founded by the peoples of Germany on the 
ruins of the Western Empire. Having the same character, the same laws, 
the same usages, the same political institutions, which were communicated 
to R^ia by the Varangian or Norman princes, she took her place in the new 
political system of Europe with some real claims to a great importance, and 
with the remarkable advant^e of being under the influence of Greece, the 
only one of all the powers which had not been overthrown by the barbarians. 
This happy time for Russia is that of laroslav the Great. Strengthened by 
both Chi^tianity and public order, she possessed a religious teaching, schools, 
laws, an Important trade, a numerous army, a fleet, unity of power, and civil 
liberty. What was Europe at the beginning of the eleventh century? The 
theatre of feudal tyraimy, of the weakness of sovereigns, of audacity amoi^at 
the barons, of slavei^ in the peoples, of superstition and of ignorance, 'file 
genius of Alfred and Charlemagne shone through the darkness, but soon faded 
away; their memory only h^ survived, their beneficent institutions, their 
generous intentions, disappeared with them. 

“ "pie shadow of barbarism, by veiling the horizon of Russia, hid Europe 
from 'ts flight ax the very time at which enlightenment was beginning to 
spread there; when the people began to shake off slavery, and the towns to 
contract alliances for their mutual guarantee against oppression; when the 
invention of the compass extended navigation and commerce; the time which 
saw the foimdation of universities, in which fine manners began to soften, 
etc. During this period Russia, oppressed and torn asunder bv the Mongols, 
was collecting all her forces merely t lat she might not perish. There was then 
no question of civilisation for the Russians. The rigours of the climate 
did not permit the Mongols to establish themselves in Russia as they had done 
in China and India. The khans wished to reign over Russia only from afar. 
But the envoys of the horde, representing the person of the khan, did what 
they chose in Russia; the traders, even the Mongol vagabonds, treated 
Russians as vile slaves. What was the natural consequence? Moral degrada¬ 
tion. Forgetting national pride Russians learnt base cunning — the ruses 
and bravado of the weak. They deceived the Tatars, and one another they 
deceived still more. While ransoming themselves at the price ot gold from 
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the oppressions of the barbarians, tlicy became more grcnaly, and k'ss scnbii.ive 
to insnlts and to shame, exposed as they were to th<>. viokaux'. of forc'ign tyrants. 
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could at least be re-established, it was then iKHx^Hstiry to have reconrs(^ to a 
severity unknown to the ancient Eussijins, Light pecuniary fines had form™ 
erly sufficed for the repression of tludt, but already in tlu^ fourteesuth century, 
thieves were hanged. The Russian of laroslav’s day knew no other blows 
than those he might receive in a private ciuarrel; untler the yok(^ (»r the 
Mongols corporal punishment was introduced. It may be that the present 
character of the nation still offers tracers which were imiiresHeil upon it liy the 


redressed their grievances by means only of baseness and complaints brought 
before the khans. If, after two centuries of suesh slavtuy, lluHsians havii not 
lost all moral sense, all love for virtue, and all patriotism, let us thank the 
influence of religion; it is religion whicli has maintained them in the position 
of men and citizens, which has not allowed hearts to grow hard, and con¬ 
science to be silenced. Humiliated as Russians tlu^y again raised tluauselve.s 
under the name of Christians, and they loved their (sountry as being a country 
of true believers. 

The internal constitution of the state was clumgiul; evmything which 

i* itM 1*^ Jm ‘vH * T* ‘ H * t * H 


became extinct. After having humbly cringed to the horde, tlu^ pnuc<es 
returned to their homes as terrible masters, for they wort! commanding in the 
name of a supreme suzerain. That which could not be. done) either in the 


the capital, threatened by the enemy, and abandoned by tlic sovereign, found 
itself thrown on its own resources. The towns had’ lost the right of deeding 
their chiefs, who, by their importance and the splendour of their elective 
dignity, had given umbrage not only to the princely dignitaries but to the 
princes themselves.”^ 

Wallace's Vww 

The Tatar domination did not by any means Tatarise the country. Tlie 
Tatars never settled in Russia proper, and never amalgamated with the people. 
So l(mg as they retained their semi-pagan, semi-Buddhistic religion, a certain 
nuinber of their notables became Christians and were absorbed by the Russian 
noblesse; but as soon as the horde adopted Islam, this movement was arrested. 
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There was no blending of the two races such as has taken place — and is still 
taking place — between the Russian peasantry and the Finnish tribes of the 
north. The Russians remained Christians, and the Tatars remained Moham¬ 
medans; and this difference of religion raised an impassable barrier between 
the two nationalities. 

It must, however, be admitted that the Tatar domination, though it had 
litJe influence on the life and habits of the people, had a very deep and 
lasting influence on the political development of the nation. At the time of 
the^ conquest Russia was composed of a large number of independent princi¬ 
palities, all governed by the descendants of Rurik, As these principalities 
were not geographical or ethnographical units, but mere artificial, arbitrarily 
defined districts, which were regul.arly subdivided or combined according to 
the hereditary rights of the princes, it is highly probable that they woifid in 
any case have been sooner or later united under one sceptre; but it is quite 
certain that the policy of the khans helped to accelerate this unification and 
to create the autocratic power which has since been wielded by the czars.<^ 






CHAPTER IV 

FROM IVAN THE GREAT TO IVAN THE TERRIBLE 

[1462-1684 A,P.] 


The great ruler who occupied the throne of Moscow at the end of 
the fifteenth century, was richly endowed with understanding; to his 
contemporaries he appeared more lucky than active, but meanwhile it 
was his active mind that directed all the complicated and tangled 
threads of the <■ reign and domestic relations. If his contemporaries 
did not always do justice to the groat unificator of the land of Eussla, 
neither Is posterity always just to him. We must allow that much 
hod been prepared by his predecessors, and this w'ns also recognised 
by contemporaries; but it is nevertheless impossible not to acknowl¬ 
edge that Ivan towers far above his predecessors, both hy his solution 
of ancient problems—the unification of Eussla (which he had almost 
completed) and the throwing off of the Tatar yoke—and the raising 
of new ones. The ability to take advantage of circumstances places 
Ivan in the rank of great men. If we do not recognise his greatness, 
then we must apply the same judgment in part to Peter, who was 
largely only the more determined successor of his brother, father, 
and grandfather,—BBflTTOHBV EiUMlN.s 


ACCESSION OP IVAN (III) VASILIEVITCH 

The dynasty of the Muscovite princes, which commenced in the person 
of Ivan KAlita, and was preserved unbroken in the lineal descent, was fortu¬ 
nately strengthened by tbe accident of the longevity of his successors. The 
reigns of of Simeon the Proud, of Dmitri Donskoi, of Vasili, and of 
Vasili the Blind, embraced a period of 130 years. During that time the people 
n^ become habituated to a right which saved them from the contests of 
nvm competi^rs. So many protracted reigns had stamped the legitimate 
j^honty with unquestioned ascendency, and with this growth of time 
its powers inevitably mcreased. The manners of the Russians were now 
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formed tinder a rule in which the succession was fixed and immutable^ and 
under which a progressive system of legislation was gradually assuming a 
compact and tangible form. The chaos of antagonistic principles — of that 
misrule which is bom of short-lived theories, of constant interruption, and 
unsettled governments — was rapidly dissolving; the light of defined admin¬ 
istration and regulated power was rising upon the empire; and the people, 
who were now beginning to understand the benefits of constituted rights, 
were ready to support their maintenance. 

Under these auspicious circumstances, Ivan III, or, as he is called by 
some historians, Ivan the Great, ascended the throne. 

It . was not to be expected that a liberal and enlightened government 
could at once spring from the materials which were accumulated in sevens 
of anarchy, relieved only by interstitial gleams of peace. The natural issue 
of a power purchased by enormous sacrifices, and reared up amidst diffi¬ 
culties, was unmitigated despotism. The grand princedom was erected in 
storms. Its power was built up by constant accessions won at the point of 
the sword, or procured by profligate bribery. It was not the growth of 
steady improvement, of public opinion, of the voluntary acquiescence of 
the people. It began by direct oppression, absolute tyranny, and open 
injustice. The acts of outrage whicb the grand princes committed in their 
efforts to sustain their authority were acts of necessity. They were placed 
in a situation of peril that exposed them equally to barbarian spoilers without, 
and insidious enemies within; and they were compelled to vindicate their 
authority by the force of arms and the arts of perfidy. Their whole career 
was a fluctuating war against a series of resistances. They conciliated less 
than they subdued, and the unity which was at last gained by perseverance 
in a mixed policy of violence and hypocrisy was more the bond of an interest 
in common, than the reasonable allegiance of a free people to a government 
of their own choice. 

Tliroughout the struggle for xne concentration of the supreme ccntrol 
in one nead the church, as will already have been perceived, bore a promi¬ 
nent part. The authority of the clergy had gone on gradually assuming a 
more stem and arbitrary aspect, even while the political affairs of the country 
were undergoing daily vicissitudes. The evils that afflicted the state passed 
harmless over the church; and while the one was subjected to disasters that 
checked its progress towards prosperity, the other was constantly enlarging 
its powers, profiting by the miaiortunes that surrounded it, and gleaning its 
share of the good fortune that occasionally improved the hopes of the people. 
In the early periods when Russia was merely the victim of her own dissen¬ 
sions, the church was freely admitted as a mediator, partly in virtue of her 
office as the dispenser of charity and peace, and partly from the veneration 
in wffich religion and its ordinances were held. When the Tatars invaded 
Russia, they jierceived the mighty influence which the priests exercised over 
the passions of the people, and, fully persuaded of the wisdom of attaching 
to their cause an order of men who wielded so enormous a power, they 
increased their privileges, exonerated them from taxes, and placed such 
premiums of gain and protection upon the monkish habit, that the highest 
amongst the nobility, and many of the princes, embraced the clerical pro¬ 
fession, and added their rich possessions to the revenues of the church. To 
such an extravagance was this estimation of the benefits of the cowl carried, 
that the majority of the grand princes took vows before their death, and died 
in the retired sanctuaries of the religious houses. The monks of the Greek 
religion, loaded with the spoils of friends and enemies, lived in fortified dwel- 
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lings, like the nobles of other lands^ and were defended !)y formidable retinues. 
The primate held a court superior m magnihcencc^ to that of the grand prince, 
and surroundeti by boyars, guards, ancl^ all the hauries of the cast, he pos¬ 
sessed almost unlimited power over life and death; ho was the first person 
who was consulted on all questions of difficulty, and,^ as a means of exhibit¬ 
ing the supremacy of his station, ho institutdd public coremonioa, at wliich 
the princes assisted, holding the bridle of the ass on which lie rode, ihis 
tendency of the church to outgrow the space wherein its roots were laid, 
was gteat-ly forwarded by the fertilizing contributions which flowed in upon 
it fronl all quarters. Whenever a phenomenon in the physical world alarmed 
the superstitions of the people, the major part of the population bccpieathcd 
their wealth to the monasteries, with the hope of propitiating the favour 
of Ht^aven and securing happiness in the next world. The corru]:)(ions of 
the church of Rome had already crept into the administration of tfic Greek 
faith. The system of donations that prevailed in Papal Italy, where even 
the kingdoms of earth were bartered for the kingdom of heaven^, had sot an 
example of which the Russian clergy were not slow to avail themselves. It 
was, perhaps, a natural conclusion that the clemency of the Go(;Jhead could 
be purchased in a country where earthly justice and exemptions from pun¬ 
ishments were sold for pecuniary conBiderations. 

But the lenity and favour shown by the Tatars to the Greek clergy did 
not produce the effect upon which they calculated. The Tatars, accustomed 
to rule people of different reliigions, and possessing within thehiselvcB no 
ecclesiastical foundations, for tlaeir wandering mode of life prevented their 
priesthood from resolving itself into a corporation, viewed with comparative 
indifference the spreading institutions and growing si.rength of the church. 
They only contemplated in the honours and advantages they heape.d upon 
it, the policy of gaining over to their side a powerful body of auxiliaries. 
But the indestructible spirit of Christianity shrunk from a union with the 
creed of the pagans; while the barbarous intolerance of the Tatars furnished 
a further motive to array the priests against the enemies of their religion 
and their country. They knew that in the grand princedom resided the 
sole power by which the Tatars were ultimately to be driven out of the land; 
they saw that to arm that power with sufficient means it was necessary to 
enrich its treasury, to enlarge its bounds, and to attract within the circle 
of its sway the allegiance of the whole of the Russian principalities; they 
perceived in the civil commotions that oppressed the empire a constant 
source of internal weakness, and they dedicated their energies and their 
influence to the one object of rendering the grand prince supremo. Moham¬ 
medanism assailed them on the one hand, and the papal church on the other: 
they wanted a rallying point of resistance against Doth; and they could only 
find it in the elevation of the throne to an imperial height. Hence, the 
clergy supported the principle of legitimacy, which by its consistency and 
perjoetuity was calculated to promote the progressive ascemsion of the princely 
authority; and thm by de^ees, and the inevitable progress of an active 
doctrine that survived through every obstacle, the churen became blended 
with the state; and the policy of the priesthood, exercising its subtle influence, 
governed and directed the motions of the civil jurisdiction. 

CHARACTER AND AIMS OF IVAN 

Ivan the Great, favoured by such auspicious dispositions on the part of 
the clergy, and by the rapid coherence of the principalities, ascended the 
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throne in 1462, at the age of twenty-two. He was a man of great cunning 
and prudence, and was remarkable for indomitable perseverance, which carried 
him triumphantly to the conclusions of his designs in a spirit of utter indiffer¬ 
ence to the ruin or bad faith that tracked his progress. Such a man alone, 
who was prepared to sacrifice the scruoles of honour and the demands of 
justice, was fit to meet the difficulties by which the grand princedom was 
surrounded. He saw them all clearly, resolved upon the course he should 
take; and throughout a long reign, in which the paramount ambition of 
rendering Russia inde]Dendent and the throne supreme was the leading 
feature of his policy, tie pursued his plans with undeviating consistency. 
But that policy was not to be accomplished by open and responsible acts. 
The whole character of Ivan was tinged with the duplicity of the churchmen 
who held so high a place in his counsels. His proceedings were neither direct, 
nor at first apparently conducive to the interests^ of the empire; but the 
great cause was secretly advancing against all impediments.^ While he 
forbore to risk his advantages, he left an opportunity for disunion amongst 
his enemies, by which he was certain to gam in the end. He never com¬ 
mitted himself to a position of the security of which he was not sure; and 
he carried this spirit of caution to such an extremity that many of the early 
years of his reign present a succession of timid and vacillating movements, 
that more nearly resemble the subterfuges of a coward than the crafty artifices 
of a despot. 

The objects of which he never lost sight were, to free himself from enemies 
abroad, and to convert the princedom at home into an autocracy. So exten¬ 
sive a design could not have been effected by mere force of arms, for he had 
so many domestic and foreign foes to meet at once, and so many points of 
attack and defence to cover, that it was impossible to conduct so mnd 
a project by military means alone. That which he could not effect, tliere- 
fore, by the sword, he endeavoured to perform by diplomatic intrigue; and 
thus, between the occasional victories oi: his armies, and the still more pow¬ 
erful influence of his subtle policy, he reduced his foes, and raised himself 
to an eminence to which none of his most ambitious predecessors had aspired. 

The powers against whom he had to wage this double war of arms and 
diplomacy were the Tatars and Lithuanians, beyond the frontier; and the 
independent republics of Novgorod, Viatka, and Pskov, and the princes of 
the yet unsettled appanages within. The means he had at his command 
were fully sufficient to have enabled him to subdue those princes of the blood 
who exhibited faint signs of discontent in their appanages, and who could 
have been easily reached through the widely diffused agency of the boyars; 
but the obstinate republics of the north were more difficult of access. They 
stood boldly upon their independence, and every attempt to reduce them 
was followed by so fierce a resistance, and by such a lavish outlay of the 
wealth which their commercial advantages had enabled them to amass, 
that the task was one of extraordinary difficulty. Kazan, too, the first and 
greatest of the Tatar cities, claimed a sovereignty over the republics, which 
Ivan was afraid to contest, lest that which was but a vague and empty claim 
might end in confirmed authority. It was better to permit the insolent 
republicans to maintain their entire freedom, than to hazard by indiscretion 
their transference to the hands of those Tatars who were loosened from the 
parent stock. 

His first act, therefore, was to acknowledge, directly or indirectly, accord¬ 
ing to the nature of their different tenures, the rights of all his foes within 
and without. He appeared to admit the justice of things as he found them; 
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betrayed his foreign enemies into a confulontial reliance upon his acquies¬ 
cence in their exactions; and even yiehled without a murmur to an abuse of 
those pretensions to which he affected to submit, but which he was secretly 
resolved to annihilate. This plausible conformity procured him time to. 
prepare and matures his designs; and so insidiously did he pursue Ins pur¬ 
pose, that he extended that time by a servihity which nearly forfeited the 
attachment of the pe^^ple. The immediate object of consideration was obui- 
ously the Golden Horde, because all the princes and republics, and even the 
Poles and Lithuanians, were interested in any movement that was calculated 
to embarrass the common enemy. Ivan^s policy was to unite as many of his 
enemies as he could against a single one, and finally to subdue them all by 
the aid of each other. Had he ventured upon any less certain course, he 
must have risked a similar combination against himstdf. lie began by with¬ 
holding the ordinap^ tribute from the khan, but without exliibiting any 
symptoms of inallegiance. He merely evaded the tax, while lie acknowledged 
the right; and his dissimulation succcecletl in blinding the Tatar, who stiE 
believed that he held the grand prince as a tributary, although ne did not 
receive his tribute. The khan, completely deceived, not only ^rmitted this 
recusancy to escape with impunity, but was further prevailed upon to with¬ 
draw the Tatar residents, and their retinues, and the Tatar merchants, who 
dwelt in Moscow, and who infested with the naughty bearing of masters oven 
the avenues of the Kremlin.^ 


IVAIT VASILIEVrrCH MARRIES THE GREEK PEINCESB SOPHIA (1472 A.D.) 

I 

By completing the work of his predecessors in destroying the independence 
of the townships and the appanagod princes, Ivan created the empire of Mos¬ 
cow. The form of government of this empire and all the outward surround¬ 
ings of power were greatly influenced by the marriage of Ivan to Sophia, 
daughter of Thomas Palseologus, and niece of the last emperor of Byzantium, 
who brought to 'Moscow the customs and traditions of the Byzantine L'mpire. 
Ivan had lost his first wife in 1467, and two years later the c[U 08 tion arose of 
his noarriage with the Greek princess. Thomas Palseologua had retired with 
his family to Rome; the idea of finding a bridegroom for his daughter belongs 
to the Greek vissarion, one of the most zealous partisans of the union and 
at that time cardinal. The cardinal and pope had naturally in view the 
finding of a new champion against the then terrible Turks, and at the same 
time of bringing Russia into the union. The envoy sent to Moscow was a 
Greek by the name of luri, who said that Sophia had several suitors, whom 
she had refused because she did not wish to enter the Latin church. Ivan, 
after taking counsel with his mother and boyars, sent to Rome Karl Friazin 
(whose brother Ivan had been coiner of money at the court of Moscow) to see 
the bride and confer with the pope; the latter gave his consent and required 
that boyars should be sent from Moscow to fetch the bride; Friazin was sent 
for the bride and carried on the negotiations; finally in Juno, 1472, Sophia, 
accompanied by the papal legate, left Rome. She was met with honours^ at 
Pskov in November of the same year, and was afterwards greeted with like- 
homage at Novgorod. When Sophia was drawing near Moscow, warm dis- 
]Dutes arose in the grand prince's council as to whether it could be allowed 
i:hat a Latin crucifix should be carried before the legate. The metropolitan 
declared that in the event of it being permitted, tne pope’s legate should 
enter by one gate and he at another: it is unbecoming to us to hear of such a 
thing, not to say witness it, for he who shows honour and love to another 
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religion offends Ms own; finally the legate had to enter without the crucifix. 
On the day of the entry the marriage ceremony took place (November 12), 
after which the legate prespted his credentials and entered into a controversy 
with the metropolitan Philip, who called to his aid the scribe Nikita Popo- 
vitch. The chronicler says that being in despair of getting the better of the 
Russian scribes, the legate gave up the controversy, saying that he had no 
tcooks with him.& 

The marriage of the sovereign of Moscow with the Greek jDrincess was an 
event of great importance in Russian history. Properly speaking, an alliance 
with the Bysantine emperors was not a novelty, and such marriages, excepting 
the first of them — that of St. Vladimir — had no important consequences 
and changed nothing essential in Russian life. But the marriage of Ivan 
with Sophia was concluded under peculiar circumstances. In the first place, 
his bride did not come from Greece, but from Italy, and her marriage opened 
the way to intercourse between Muscovite Russia and the west. In the second 
place, the empire of Byzantium had ceased to exist, and the customs, political 
copceptiohs, the manners and ceremonies of court life, deprived of their original 
soil, sought a fresh field and found it in a country of a like faith — Russia. 
As long as Byzantium had existed, although Russia adopted her entire 
ecclesiastical system, yet in political respects she had always remained purely 
Russian, and the Greeks had. no inclination to transform Russia into a Byzan¬ 
tium; now, however, that Byzantium no longer existed, the idea arose that 
Greece oxight to re-incarnate herself in Russia and that the Russian monarchy 
ought to be a continuation by right of succession of Byzantium, in the same 
degree as the Russian Church was by order of succession bone of the bone 
and flesh of the flesh of the Greek church. It happened opportunely that 
eastern Russia had freed herself from the subjugation of the Tatars precisely 
at the time when Byzantium was enslaved by tlie Turks, and there arose the 
hope that the youthful Russian monarchy, strengthened and consolidated, 
would become the chief mover in the liberation of Greece. 

The marriage of Sophia with the Russian grand prince thus acquired the 
rignification of a transfer of the hereditary rights of the descendants of 
Palffiolo^s to the ruling house of Russia. It is true that Sophia had brothers 
who had otherwise disposed of their hereditary rights; one of them, Manuel, 
md submitted to the Turkish sultan, another, Andrew, had twice visited 
Moscow, but had not stayed there long, and had gone to Italy and sold his 
hereditary rights, first to the French king Charles VIIL and afterwards to 
the Spanish Ferdinand the Catholic. But in the eyes of the orthodox a trans¬ 
fer of the rights of the Byzantine monarchs to Catholic kings could not be 
regarded as la\^ul; and such being the case a far greater right was repre¬ 
sented by Sophia, who had remained faithful to orthodoxy, who was the wife 
of an orthodox sovereign, who must become and did become the mother and 
ancestress of Ms successors, and who during her lifetime earned the reproaches 
of the pope and his partisans, who had been greatly mistaken in counting on 
her mediation to bring Muscovite Russia into the Florentine union. 


THE GROWTH OF AtlTOCRACT 

The first visible and outward sign of the fact that Russia came to regard 
herself as a successor to Greece, was the adoption of the two-headed eagle 
the arms of toe eastern Roman Empire, which thenceforth became the anns 
of Russia. From that time much in Russia was changed and assumed a 
Byzantine likeness; the change was not effected suddenly, but proceeded dur- 
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!ng the entire reign of Ivfin vasilievitch and eon tinned after hia death. In 
the eonrt household the high-sounding tith^ of e/^ir was introdneed, and the 

ja>v<lu'k d\ 9 #44 Ih#l4%i.4#l .. . j....in. ^ 


ever, appeared only at the end of Ivan's reign). 'Fhe importance of the boyars 
as the '.nghest class of^society fell bcdore an antoeratie sovereign; all became 


stowed by the mnd prince as a reward for services; l^eHides the boyars there 
was also created a somewhat lower rank — that of the lokolnitchi ^ — the coih- 
mencement of the Russian hierarchy of ranks. To tlu^ time of Ivan Vasilie- 


tions with him, because such relations would have the signification of a be¬ 
trayal of orthodoxy. This being well understood at Moscow, the rulers 
there hastened to forestall the danger; tlie grand prince wrote a letter to 
Archbishop Jona^ declaring to him that the Lithuanian metropolitan Gregoir 
was a disciiple of Isidore and a defender of the unia," and that relations with 
hm must not be entered into. In order to support the right on his side, 
the metropolitan of Moscow in the interests of Novgorod rejootod the solici¬ 
tations of the jpeople of Pskov who wished to have a separate bishop; the 
mund prince himself left unheeded the insults shown to men of Moscow in 
Novgorod, and even the infringement of his ancient prineely rights. Occu¬ 
pied in a war with Kazan, he only exchanged embassies with Novgorod. 

Meanwhile the party in Novgorod which was hostile to Moscow became 
more and more rampant; the leaders of this party were the Boretski, the 
children of the dead burgomaster (po$adn%ckX They were incited by their 
mother Martha, who as an **honourable widow" enjoyed great esteem; the 
Boretski were w^lthy and had great influence in the vetch^. At their insti¬ 
gation Prince Michael Olelkovitch, brother of Simon, prince of Kiev, was 
invited to come from Lithuania to Novgorod, Previously the Lithuanian 
princes that had been called upon to serve Novgorod had lived together 
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with the Muscovite lieutenants; now the question was already dififerent 
and the Lithuanian party decided to go further. At the end of 1470 Jonas 
died and the question was raised in the vetch4 of having the archbishop 
nominated in Lithuania; this time, however, the archbishop Theophilus 
was chosen and his partisans stood out for his consecration in Moscow and 
were successful, so that a consent to his passing through was obtained from 
the grand prince. An ambassador coining from Pskov with the news that 
the ^and prince caUed the men of Pskov upon Novgorod, and offering pro¬ 
poses of mediation, again gave preponderance to the Lithuanian party. 
The vetch6 assembled, and people in it began to cry out; ''We are free men 
of CTeat Novgorod and the grand prince of Moscow does us many wrongs 
and much injustice; we are for the king of Poland;” with the help of the 
“wicked jpeasants of the vetch6” they gained the victory, and an embassy 
was sent ido Casimir, the result of which was a convention for the submission 
of Novgorod to him. Olelkovitch soon left Novgorod, having wronged 
the provinces of Novgorod in vanous ways. The grand prince still wished 
to try peaceful measures and sent his ambassador ki Novgorod with an ex¬ 
hortation, and the metropolitan Philip sent a letter of admonishment. After 
the failure of this embassy the grand prince assembled his council (douma) 
and proposed the question: Shall we march on Novgorod now or wait until 
wmter? It was well known that a march to Novgorod in summer was very 
difficult, yet it was decided to go at once, and a declaration of war was sent. 
In July, 1471, the grand prince himself with troops from Moscow and Tver, 
and accompanied by his Drothers, set out from Moscow; the men of Pskov 
joined the Moscow troops on the way. A religious character was given to 
the expedition. Before starting, the grand prince went to pray in the cathedral 
of Moscow, and chroniclers liken this expedition to that of Gideon against 
the Midianites and that of Dmitri against Mamai. 

After the battle at Tskorost, Prince Kholmsld, a voyevod of Ivan, deci¬ 
sively defeated the people of Novgorod at the river Shelon (July 14th, 1475?) 
and the same day the Moscow voyevod Obrazets defeated Prince Vasili 
Shuiski, who was in the service of Novgorod, at the river Shilenga, and subju¬ 
gated all the Dvinsk territories; “everywhere the Lord God helped the grand 
prince to defend his rights.” Nothing remained for Novgorod but to sub¬ 
mit, for Casimir, occupied with his own affairs, had not come to her defence. 
Ivan, coming after ms armies, first had Boretsld and three other prisoners 
put to death, then he relented, accepted the petition of Theophilus which was 
supported by a letter from the metropolitan, took a ransom of 15,500 roubles 
from Novgorod, and concluded a treaty by winch the inhabitants were 
boxmd not to be subject to Lithuania and to tiave their archbishop nominated 
at Moscow- 

In October, 1475, Ivan visited Novgorod and remained there until Febru- 
a^, 1476. Eeceived with honours and gffts by great Novgorod and W 
dignitaries, the grand prince administered justice as of old. 'fixe Slavnovski 
and Nikitinski appeared with a complaint against the honourable burgo¬ 
master (posadnick), Vasili Annanin, and nineteen other boyars who had 
attacked and robbed them; a similar complaint was brought by the boyars 
Ponarin against other boyars who had made incursions into their lands and 
robbed them; for such incursions were of very frequent occurrence in Nov- 
gon^. Ivan sent the guilty persons to be imprisoned in Moscow, observing 
in his judgment all the ancient forms, and requiring that with his commissaries 
there should also be sent commissaries from Novgorod; it was also then that 
he allowed the authorities of Novgorod to conclude, as in ancient times, a treaty 
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that they could obtain rcdroBS against the grciatca*, and therefore they had 
recourse to him. Such a result having been attained^ it only remained m 
await the first pretext in order to put an end to the independence of Noy- 
igorod. The occasion soon presented itself: in 1477 the envoys from the 
bishop and from all Novgorod, Nazar of Podvoiski and Zacharias, the score- 
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sent away with an insulting message. Then Ivan assembled his troops to 
^0 against* Novgorod; he called upon Tver and Pskov for aid, ordered his 
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arrival of the grand prince at Novgorod, and of the impritonment of the 
archbishop Theophilus. The loss of their independence was* a heavy blow to 




the first bishop sent from Moscow, Sergius by name, and of the flame that 
came out of the tomb of St, Bartholomew of Khoutiimi and burned the feet 
of the grand prince. 

Viatka, wliose inhabitants refused to help the Moscow troops in the war 
against Kazan in 1469, was definitively subdued in 1489- The jpolicy of the, 
transfer of the natives to the ancient provinces and of sending oiihers to take 
their places, was also applied to Viatka. 

Pskov remained submiseive and thereby preserved a shadow of independ¬ 
ence ; but the grand prince kept a zealous watch over all that was done there 
did not allow aspirations to greater independence. Although consenting 
that the inhabitants might ask for any prince they wished, he did not approve 
-r 1 1 . . , , . Prince laroslav 
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Obolenski, who had had a quarrel with Pskov and whom the people wished 
to get rid of; it was only the desire tO‘have done with Novgoroc' that induced 
the grand prince to give way to Pskov and give them a new lieutenant — 
Prince Vasili Shuiski (1477). When, later, Ivan named his son Vasili grand 
prince of Novgorod and Pskov, the inhabitants sent an envoy begging that 
they might be separated, but the grand prince replied wrathfulJy that he 
would give the principality to whomsoever he liked; Pskov also endeavoured 
in vain to get its province separated from the rule of the bisho p of Novgorod, 

Towards the appanaged princes Ivan pursued the same pbicy as towards 
the townships. Vasili, prince of Hiazan, had already been taken by VasiK 
the Dark to be educated in Moscow; in 1464 he was sent back to Riazan, 
returned to Moscow, married a sister of the grand prince and went back to 
Riazan. He died in 1483, leaving two sons: Ivan and Theodore. Ivan, as 
grand prince, concluded a treaty with Moscow by which he was placed on a 
level with the brother of the grand prince of Moscow, Andrew Vasilievitch. 
In 1496 a,treaty was concluded between the 'orothers, by which the younger 
was bound, in case he were to die childless, to leave his share to his elder 
brother; but Prince Theodore survived his brother and bequeathed his share 
to the grand prince of Moscow. In the year 1500 Ivan, grand prince of 
Riazan, died, leaving a young son under the guardianship of his mother and 
grantoother, who were entirely subservient to the prince of Moscow. 

Since 1461 the prince of Tver, Michael Borisovitch, was Ivan^s brother- 
in-law. When he came to the throne Ivan concluded a treaty with him, but 
although Michael helped Ivan against Novgorod, yet in their mutual relations 
the signs that usually preceded the fall of a separate principality might be 
observed. In 1476 certain boyars of Tver went over to Moscow. In 1484 
it became known in Moscow that the prince of Tver had concluded a treaty 
with Casimir and married his OTanddaughter. Ivan sent troops to lay waste 
the districts around Tver; MiSiael hastened to appease him and concluded a 
new t^3aty with him, by which the prince of Tver was placed on a level with 
the second brother of the Moscow grand prince and bound himself not to 
appeal to Lithuania without his consent. Meanwhile the departure of the 
boyars from Tver continued and Ivan encouraged them by his policy; in 
the event of frontier disputes, if the men of Tver were injured they could not 
obtain justice, but if those of Moscow were injured, Ivan rigorously demanded 
satisfaction. Michael entered into relations with Casimir, but the envoy was 
seized, and Iv£m sent his troops to Tver; the town surrendered, and Michael 
fled to Lithuania. In 1463 the princes of laroslav ceded their domain to the 
Muscovite monarch, and in 1474 the princes of Rostov, who ruled over 
only half of Rostov, for the other half had already been acquired by Kalita, 
soldi their half to the grand prince. Equally slowly and gradually did the 
grand prince also cn^h the appan^ed princes of Moscow; aU these jDiinces 
were his brothers, with the exception of Michael Andreevitch Vereissi (the 
son of Andrew Dmitrievitch, brother of Ivan of Mozhaisk). With Michael 
Ivan concluded several treaties that gradually cut down his rights; finally 
by the treaty of 1482 Michael ceded, after his death, Belpzero to the grand 
prince. There was no pretext for this annexation, but one was soon foimd; 
desiring to make a present to his daughter-in-law Helen ‘ (upon the occasion 
of the birth of his grandson Dmitri) of the ornaments that had belonged to 
his first wife, Ivan learned that the grand princess Sophia had riven away 
much to her niece, who was married to a son of Michael named Vasili; the 


' Dau/^liter of Stephen, Qoapodin of Moldavia, mairied to iTan'e son Ivan. 
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irritated gr?md prince then ordered VMili to be seized, but he fled to Lithu- 
, ania; whereupon Ivan took Vereia from Midiael and only returned it to him 
i as a possession for life. Michael Andreevitch dic( I in 1485, leaving his domains 
by will to the grand prince. The appanages of the brothers also little by 
little, for one reason or anotherj were joined to the grand principality; in 
1472 luri Vasilievitch, of Dmitriev, died, without leaving any testamentary 
disposition of his territory; the grand prince took possesBion of it; the 
brothers were angered, but satisfying them with some provinces, the grand 
prince concluded a treaty with two of them^ Andrew of uglitch and Boris of 
volotsk, by which they recognised the priority of their nephew Ivan the 
Younger and renounced the succession after their brother. 

In 1480 the younger brothers again rose against the elder, and Prince 
Obolenski Like went from Moscow to enter tlie service of Boris; Ivan, prob¬ 
ably learning of his brother's relations with the pooplc of Novpjorod, ordered 
Prince Obolenski to be seized at the court of Boris, The princes went to 
Rzhev, thence to the boundary of Lithuania, and entered into relaiions with 
Casimir, who however did not help them. Until then they had rejected 
negotiations, but seeing Casimir's inaction, they asked for the ii^tercession 
of their mother, but Ivan refused them; the}" also sought support* in Pskov, 
but were unsuccessful. Hie invasion of Ahmed induced Ivan to make p^ce 
with his brothers, and Andrew received a wt of tho appanage of luriev. 
Andrew the younger died in 1481, leaving m domain to the grand prince. 
In 1484 the mother of the grand prince, who had in some degree festrained 
the dissensions of the brothers, died, and in 1486 Ivan bound liis brothers by 
a new treaty to renounce their rights of inheritance in regard to appanages. 
In 1491 Andrew was seized and thrown into prison, where ho diccl in 1494; 
his sons were imprisoned with him. Boris also died soon after, leaving his 
domains to Ids sons Theodore and Ivan: the latter, dying in 1504, left his 
part by will to the grand prince, whom he calls ^‘gossudar” ^ (sovereign or 
sire). , 

THE FINAL OVEETHROW OF THE TATARS 

The most conspicuous event in the re^n of Ivan—the casting off of the 
Tatar yoke—is connected by many with his marri^e. But it should be borne 
in mind that this ^as the ancient and sacred ideal of the Moscow princes, to 
the fulfilment of which all their desires had long been directed, and for wliich 
they had been gradually preparing the means. Such an event cannot be 
explained by one merely accidental circumstance, although it is impossible 
not to agree that the dependence of her husband upon the Tatar khan must 
have been humiliating to the proud Sophia, and therefore it cannot be denied 
that there is some truth in the traditions rating to this subject. But in any 
event the circumstance was a merely accessory one, for it is known that long 
before this the expression: May the Lord cause the horde to perish," was to 
be met with in tlae wills of the Moscow princes; the same expression also 
occurs in the t^tament of Vasili the Dark. The Moscow princes h$d prepared 
for this by takmg into their service Tatar princes, in whom they saw the best 
means of fighting their enemies, the Tataus. And in this work bequeathed 
to hm by his forefathers, Ivan Vasilievitch remained true to the deliberate, 
persistent policy of his predecessors, never losing sight of his aim, but never 
hurrying too much in its attainment. 
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At the time when Ivan Vasilievitch began to reign, the Tatar horde no 
longer constituted an undivided kingdom; previously it had been sometimes 
divided and then again reunited, but at this period it was definitively divided 
into three chief hordes; the Golden, the Kazanese, and the Crimean, at the 
head of the last of which, during the reign of Vasili the Dark, was Azi GiraL 

Ivan’s policy consisted in exploiting one horde against the other and one 
pretender against the other. Of the principal Tatar hordes, the nearest and 
weakest was the Kazan horde, and it was the first which he attempted to 
bring under his influence. In 1467 the vassal Kasim, who was in the service 
of Ivan, was invited by some of the Tatar princes (movrzas) to come to 
Kazan, but the khan Ibrahim met him at the Volga and prevented him from 
crossing the river; after insignificant mutual devastations in 1469 a great 
army was sent against Kazan, composed of sons of the boyars and Moscow 
troops, under the leadership of Constantine Bezzubtiev. The troops marched 
righi: up to the town, but beyond ravaging its territory nothing was done. 
In the sunnner of the same year, two of the grand prince’s brothers, luri and 
Andrew the Big, marched against Kazan, besieg^ the town, and Ibrahim 
hastened to conclude peace “at the entire will of the grand ] 3 rince and hb 
voyevods,” ^d liberated the prisoners that had been taken during the pre- 
ceding forty years. For eight years there was peace, but in 1479 the Kaza¬ 
nese army rnade a raid on Russian territory (at Ustiug and Viatka). To 
avenge thb, troops were sent from Moscow under the leadership of the voye- 
vod Vasili CJbrazets, while from the other side came the men of Viatka and 
Ustiug and besieged Kazan. Ibrahim again concluded peace “according to 
the will of the grand prince.” At the death of Ibrahim dbturbances arose 
in Kazan; one of hb sons Ali Khan or Alegam, from the younger wife, became 
khan, and Muhammed Amin, the son of the elder wife, came to Moscow and 
asked for help against hb brother. 

Ip, 1487 troops were despatched from Moscow under the leadership of 
Daniel I^iolmski, the town was taken, Alegam made prboner, and Mu h am m ed 
Amin establbhed on the throne of Kazan; he was so entirely subject to Mos¬ 
cow ^at he asked the grand prince’s permission to marry, and even paid a 
certain tribute to Moscow. In 1496 the people of Kazan, dbsatbfied with 
Muha mme d Amin, called in the Nogabns; the Moscow troops came to the aid 
of the khan, but hardly had they been dosmissed before the Nogaian prince 
Mamuk came to Kazan, and the khan fled to Moscow. Mamuk, faring 
treason, seized the very persons who had called for him, and in ipneral began 
to act arbitrarily. When he went to attack the princes of Arsk, the inhabi¬ 
tants of Kazan shut the gates against him and sent to Moscow to ask for 
another khan, only not Muhammed Amin. Ivan sent them Muhammed’s 
brother, Abdul Letiv, and gave to the former Koshira and Serpukhov as fiefs. 
In 1502, at the comjolaint of the people of Kazan, Abdul Letiv was deposed 
and banbhed to 'Belozero, Muhammed Amin ^ain returned, but he was 
already dissatisfied with Moscow, and in thb attitude he was sujDported by 
hb wife, the widow of Alegam. In 1505, under the pretext thaii the grand 
prince had not satisfied hb complaints, Muhammed Amin plundered some 
Russian merchants that had come to the fair and marched a^inst Nijni- 
Noygorod; Ivan died soon after, before he was able to revenge himself. 

The extension of the Russmn possessions in the east was accompUshed m 
anothCT way; in 1472 the grand prince sent troops to the territory of Perm 
—which was numbered amongst tlie Novgorodian possessions —and its prince 
was taken prboner; but until 1505 native princes were left to reign there, 
and it was only in that year that Prince Vasili Kover was sent to Perm as 
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in which she had been commanded to build' a church upon the very same site, 
and that thi wife of the khan, who was bribed with presents, managed to 
arrange the matter, and when the envoys came there was no resting place to 
be found for them in Moscow. However this may be, it is certain that Ivan 
ceased to pay tribute. When he heard of Ahmed's coming Ivan took up his 
position on the banks of the Oka, where he remained encamped from July 
until September; Ahmed being informed that the passage was here occupied, 
Dassed through the territories of Lithuania and came to the Ugra, but here 
ae also found the passages occupied. The two armies remained in this posi¬ 
tion until November, and in the camp of the grand prince councils were held 
as to what should be done, for two parties had arisen, the one proposing to 
offer a ransom, while the other was for fighting; the famous letter of Arch¬ 
bishop Vas^m of Moscow waa written in the latter spirit. The grand prince 
was sometimes at Kolomna and sometimes at Moscow to consult with the 
metropolitan. When the frosts set in, by which the Tatars greatly suffered, 
the grand prince commanded the Russians to fall back on Kremenets, and 


* MengU QM’a rivals: Adir, Noidovlat, and Zene1>ek:, fled to Mcwmsow and wore detained 
Dv Ivan, wlio mns rendered MengU Qirai a service at Uie same time tlmt he held out their 
Uberatlon as a tacit menace.^ 
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meanwliile the Tataxs fled,^ Soon after hia return to Sarai, Ahmed was killed 
by Ivak; prince of the Nogaian Tatars; and Mengli Girai delivered Russia 
from the sons of Ahmed, with whom he was constantly at war. 

The relations with the Crimea, which were of importance in the strug¬ 
gle against the Golden Horde, were also of importance in the conflict widi 
Lithuania, and therefore Ivan’constantly maintained them; but zealously 
looked after his own interests. Of course many presents had to be given 
to the Tatars of the Crimea, although Ivan was economical to such a degree 
that when sheep were given to the envoys he required the skins to be returned; 
but he sjoent his wealth all the more willingly for this object, because Lithu¬ 
ania on her side also endeavoured to bribe the horde, and a regular auction 
went on in the Crimea. The conquest of Feodosia by the Turks made it 
necessary for the Russians to enter into relations with them for commercial 
reasons. 


APFAmS OF LITHUANIA 

The frieadship of Mengli Girai, which had been of value to Ivan in his 
conflicts with the Tatars,._wafl of still greater importance in his dealings with 
nthuania: C^imir, occupied with matters in the west, principally the estab¬ 
lishment of his son on the throne of Bohemia, had incited both the inhabitants 
of Novgorod and the Golden Horde against Ivan, while Ivan on his side had 
instigated Mengli Girai against Lithuania and carried on relations with Casi- 
mir’s enemy, the king of liungary, Matthias (I) Corvinus. The quarrels of 
the border princes serving in the various armies, and their passing into the 
service of tie Muscovite sovereign, served as the chief pretext for dissatis¬ 
faction. The grand prince of Moscow, takmg advantage of the fact that 
in the treaty concluded between Vasili Vasilievitch and Casimir, the 
subject of the princes had been treated very vaguely, beigan tp receive 
those thu,t passed into his service. Thus he received togetlier with their 
domama Prmce I. M. Vorotinski, !^ince I. V. Bielski, and Prince D. Th. 
Vorotinski. The comiolaints at their desertions, the quarrels of the border 
princes, and in general, the frontier disagreements, were a continual suy ect 
of friction, which occasionally went as far as slight skirmishes. In 1492 Casi¬ 
mir died, and Lithuania chose as king his son Alexander, while Roland took 
as king his other son John. Ivan again roused Mengli Girai aghinst Lithu¬ 
ania and sent detachments of his troops to lay waste the frontiers. Propo¬ 
sitions of peace were sent from Lithuania and negotiations for a marriage with 
one of the daughters of Ivan were entered upon. In Moscow it was insisted 
that the negotiations for peace should precede those for marriage. Mean¬ 
while more princes passed mto the Russian service: two more princes Voro¬ 
tinski, Prince Mezetski and Prince Viazemj^; the frontier incursions also 
continued. I^naHy in 1494 Alexander sent his ambassadors to open negoti¬ 
ations both for pea^ and for the marriage. The treaty concluded by mem 
recognised the passing of the princes into Ivan^s service, and what was Of 
even greater importance, Ivan was therein called sovereign of all Russia^ 
Ivan then gave his consent to the marriage of hia daughter Helen with the 
grand prince of Lithuania, Alexander, stipulating however that a promise 
m writing should be riven that Helen would not be constrained to change 
her religi*^^- When all this was concluded, in 1495 Ivan sent Helen to Lithu¬ 
ania, giviug her detailed instructions. At the celebration of the marriage 

* Soloviov * decisiveljr confutes thb sAory tlist the cause of Aluned's iretreat was the destruo* 
ion of Sami by Nonlovlat. 
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ceremony the Russian ambassadors insietod that the ceremony should also be 
celebrated by an orthodox priest. But even from the very beginning it was 
manifest that seeds of discord lay hidden in this alliance, Alexander refused 
to build an orthodox church at his court, the boyars from Moscow who were 
with Helen were soon sent back, and finally Alexander ceased to give Ivan the 
title of sovereign of all Russia. The dissatisfaction grew, so that Ivan wrote 
to Mengli Girai: '' If Alexander makes peace with you now, let us know if he 
does not, also let us know, and we are with you, our brother.” More princes 
passed into the service of the grand prince of Moscow, amongst them Prince 
Simon Bielski, who asserted that persecutions against orthodoxy had com¬ 
menced in Lithuania, and accused the bishop of Smolensk, Joseph, of co-op¬ 
erating with the Latins; Prince Simon Ivanovitch (son of Ivan of Mozhaislc) 
with Tchernigov, and Prince Vasili Ivanovitch (a grandson of Shemiaka) 
with Novgorod Severski also came over (Ml)9). Ivan sent Alexander a 
declaration of war: which began with incursions of the vassal princes, and 
on the 14th of July, 1500, Prince Daniel Kholrnski, who led the troops of 
Tver and Moscow, and the vassal Tatars and princes, met the Lithuanian 
hetman Prince Constantine, defeated him, and took him prisoner; on the 
other hand the grand prince’s eon, Prince Dmitri Ivanovitch, was unable to 
take Smolensk, and in general during four years warlike action proceeded 
very_ feebly. Diplomatic intrigue was however carried on with great 
activity; Moscow incited Mengli Girai against Lithuania, who sent his sons 
to devastate Lithuania and Poland, m spite of tempting^ offers from 
Alexander. 

Stephen of Moldavia, however, hearing of the disgrace and abandonment 
into which his daughter Helen (widow of Ivan’s son) had fallen at the court 
of Moscow, made peace with Alexander; his enmity however did not express 
itself in any important act. Far more important was the help given to 
Alexander by the Livonian grand master Plettenberg. Notwithstanding the 
truce which h^ been concluded, the continual collisions between tl o Livon¬ 
ians and the inhabitants of Pskov did not cease. To avenge one of these 
incursions, Ivan sent twenty thousand troops to Livonia who laid waste the 
land, captured towns, and carried away prisoners. A fresh truce was con¬ 
cluded (1482) which WM extended in 1493, but the Germans burned a certain 
Russian m Reval, and in answer to Russian complaints they replied that they 
would have buniM the grand prince himself. This, it is supposed, explains 
the order given in 1495 to expel the Hanseatic merchants and close their 
shops; but perhaps it is more probable that the true reaaon was the treaty 
concluded with the king of Denmark, the enemy of theHansa, who had asked 
for help against the Swedes, promising in the event of success to cede a part 
m Finland to Russia. Ivan sent an army against Sweden; but when the 
Danish king took jpossession of Sweden he gave nothing to Russia. Such 
being the relations between Russia and Livoma, it was quite natural that the 
grand master Plettenberg should hasten to conclude an alliance with 
Lithu^ia (1501). He defeated the Russians near lasborsk, but did not 
teke the t^n am turned back, while the Russians continued to ravage 

again entered Russian territory, besieged Pskov, and 
a battle took iplace near Lake Smolin, but it was not aecisive (1502). Mean¬ 
while ^exancler began negotiations for peace, ]?artly through his brothers 
John (after whose death in 1502 he occupied i;he throne of Poland) and 
Vladislav, and partly through embassies. FinaUy, in 1503, a treaty was con- 
cluded by which kept ah her acquisitions and Ivan was granted the 
title of sovereign of all Russia. A truce was then concluded with Uvonia. ' 
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Relations with the German Empire.began under Ivan. They commenced 
with the visit of the knight Pop Del to Moscow; his narratives revealed Russia 
to Germany and he came as ambassador in 1489. Negotiations were opened 
for the marriage of one of the grand prince’s daughters with Maximilian, the 
son of the emperor Frederick; but nothing came of them. ^The hope that it 
might be possible to incite the emperor against the Polish king was also frus¬ 
trated, for Maximilian, who had pretensions to the throne of Hungary, made 
peace with Yladislav. 

LAST YE AES OF IVAK; INHERITANCE LEFT TO HIS SONS 

The last years of Ivan’s life were darkened by dissensions and intrigues 
in his family. In 1490 died Ivan the Younger, whom Ivan had proclaimed 
as his co-ruler. Two parties were then formed at the court; the boyars wished 
to see Dmitri, the son of Ivan the Younger, and Helen of Moldavia recognised 
as heir; and^Sophia designed her son Vasili (born in 1479) to be heir. A plot 
was laid against Dmitri; the sovereign heard of it, ordered the conspirators 
to be executed, and was greatly angered with Sophia, because he had been 
told that sh# had called in sorcerers to her aid (1497). Ivan then had his 
grandson crowned as his successor (1498); but soon Sophia a^ain triumphed: 
a conspiracy was discovered in which were involved the princes Patrikeiev 
and Riapolovski; Prince Simon Riapolovski was beheaded i- nd the Patrikeieva 
were forced > o take holy orders. It was supposed that the plot had been 
directed against Sophia. From the first Ivan did not ^'rejoice in his grand¬ 
son,” and proclaimed Vasili grand prince of Novgorod and Pskov, and in 
1502 he h^ Dmitri placed under arrest and declared Vasili his successor. 
The ambassadors to the various courts were given orders to explain these 
occurrences. 

Ivan died on the 27th of October, 1505, leaving a will and testament by 
which h<? bequeathed sixty-six of the most important towns to Vasili, and, 
only thirty to his remaining sons (luri, Dmitri, Simon, and Andrew); Mos¬ 
cow was divided into parts, Vasili receiving two-thirds and the others one- 
third in all, but the elder was to have a share even in this third; the younger 
brothers were commanded to esteem the elder as a father and to leave him 
their inheritance in the event of their dying childless. Thus were changed 
the relations of the grand prince to the appanaged princes! In the treaty 
concluded between the brothers Vasili and luri during the lifetime of Ivan, 
luri calls his brother “ lord,” and binds himself to hold, his principality hon¬ 
ourably and strictly.” 

APPRECIATIONS OP IVAN VASILIBVITCH 

“ He sits at home and sleeps, and his dominions augment, while I fight 
every day md yet can hardly defend my frontiers.” Such were the words, 
it is said, with which Stephen of Moldavia frequently cliaracterised his daugh¬ 
ter’s father-in-law, the grand prince Ivan Vaailievitch. 

The observation is a remarkable one, for it* represents the first and most 
salient feature in the policy of the famous Russian monarch, who in himself 
concludes one i^eriod of Russian history and opens another. Under him 
Russia passes oat of ite condition of exclusiveness; the west learns that 
besides that Russia which is subject to Lithuania, there is already another 
Russia,^ independent, powerful, and self-sufficing; it is even possible that at 
first this power was somewhat exaggerated, but it struck contemporaries 
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because it had, so to say, grown impcsreepfcihly. !t would wwm that all aro^md 

«4« i*t 4 n Vvii^vov • ^ 4* I 


tested herself at the last moment when tworything Wimaln^mly prepared for 
this muuifestation, and when it only remained to gather the fully ripened 
fruits. 

S. M. Soloviov compares Ivan to the fortunate^ heir a huig lino of 
careful^ nicrclumta who, having annisaed a conskku'abli^ capital, jirovided their 
heir with the nicans for carrying on vast (mterprises. N. h Kostomarov’s^ 
judgment is still more severe; he denies any mmat in Ivan, judg(»« his activ¬ 
ity by the reciuirements of other times and (^ireumstances, and does not 
recognise in him and his descendants anything he.yond theur own ambitious 
and ficlf-iuterostod motives, Such views were nrolkblv called forth m a con- 



)A ^ ^ 

plans, and sought with indefatigable 7.eal to realise" them. After ha had 
oroken the pride of Novgorod he considered nothing impossible, and regarded 
his own will as the supreme command. We find no trace of his having been 
accessible to the petitions of his subjects, or of his granting public audience 
days for the hearing of their requests and complaints, 

Arbitrary power over the common people became stronger and pre¬ 
vailed, and omcials abused their power unpunished, for complainants and 
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helpers were wanting. To enlighten the minds of his people through the 
study of science was not a part of his plans, perhaps because he may have 
thought that it is easier for the tyrant to rule over rude slaves than over a 
free-thinking and enlightened people. He must not b© denied the merit of 
having raised great edifices at Moscow by means of foreign, especially Italian, 
architects; but vanity and love of show probably had luore to do with this 
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than artistic sense and taste. The wide and majestic walls of the' venerable 
Kremlin with its battlements and towers, secret underground passages, and 
fortified gates, were to serve less as objects of beauty than as means of pro¬ 
tection against domestic and foreign enemies. Amongst the useful arts he 
especially favoured those of the cannon founder and silversmith; with the for¬ 
mer he desired to terrify his enemies, and with the latter to spread the renown 
of his power and glory. His greatest services to the Russian state include, 
besides the regulation of the ]aw code, the increase of the state revenues, 
partly through the conquest of new provinces, and partly through a better 
system of taxation, so that the government coulci collect a treasure for 
unforeseen emergencies and would become less dependent upon chance. 

Thus there can be no doubt that as a prince Ivan ranks high and belongs 
to the number of those regents who decide the fate of their people and land 
for many years, and are a blessed or a cursed remembrance to posterity: but 
neither can it be denied that his greatness and fame lose much when we come 
to consider him as a man, and see the harshness of his character, his unlim¬ 
ited pride, nis contempt of all human rights, his wild and passionate nature, 
and his greed of power. That he was the founder of autocracy, as modem 
writers^ assel-t, is not altogether his own exclusive merit, although it cannot 
be denied that he contributed much towards it by his shrewdness and wise 
moderation. When in the early days of his youth he seized the reins of gov¬ 
ernment, he^ found much that had been prepared towards the future great¬ 
ness of Russia; but Russia was still in a chaotic condition, and its forces were 
scattered and sunk as it were in a lethargy; they required an awakening and 
regulating hand, and this was principally Ivan’s wor .c. Owing to the unfor¬ 
tunate system of appanages, which had been the ruin of Russia for many 
centuries, by destroying all^ unity in course of time, sowing the seeds of dis¬ 
cord, and making the Russian state an easy prey to its enemies, the idea of a 
common fatherland had quite disappearec'; and the internal dissensions 
among the princes, as well as the despotic pressure of the foreign barbarians, 
had so deranged and disjointed it, that the praiseworthy attempts of individ¬ 
ual grand princes could meet with no brilliant success, and ii: seemed as if 
Russia were fated to play a deeply subordinate part in the hierarchy of states. 

Nevertheless those attempts were not quite lost, and the prudent might 
surmise that the time would yet come when they would bear fruit, once the 
hydra of discord had been conquered and the scattered forces had been 
reunited. Ivan’s proceedings in this respect were certainly of a Machia- 
velian nature. We have seen that for twenty-three years he patiently 
acknowledged the rights of other Russian princes and even their independ¬ 
ence, and that by keeping his conquests to himself and not sharing them with 
his brothers and the other princes, and by taking his brother’s inheritance 
and giving none to his other brothers, he first began to consider himself as 
autocrat and ruler of all Russia, and thus gradually prepared the princes for 
a recognition of his undivided sway and their own impotency and subordi¬ 
nation. 

We do not inquire as to whether the means he used for the attainment of 
his end deserve our approval; we will only remark that great conquerors 
and founders of new empires, or such as reorganise and rejuvenate old and 
decaying states, cannot be judged with the same standard by which wise 
regents are judged in regulated states. The resort to violent measures is 
often their highest duty, if they are to persist in their work and arrive at the 
aim they have imposed on themselves. From a political point of view, Ivan’s 
harsh proceedings therefore deserve some exculpation, all the moxe so when 
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during the reign of Ivan and had to be subdued — and that of Lithuania. 
From the ambassadors whom Alexander had sent to Ivan he learned that a 
new sovereign was now reigning in Moscow. Having given information of 
this in Livonia, so that in any case the grand master might be prepared, 
Alexander despatched an embassy to Moscow demanding the cession of the 
towns that had been conquered by Ivan. The ambassadors received a firm 
reply from the new sovereign to the effect that he only reigned over his 
legitimate possessions, which he intended to retain. 

.Mexander saw the necessity of delay before taking a decisive line of 
action, of which course he informed the grand master. Meanwhile the 
ambassadors who had come from Moscow to announce Vasili’s accession to 
the throne required that Alexander should not constrain his wife to change 
her religion. But Alexander died in 1506, and when Vasili heard of his death 
he wrote to his sister that she should endeavour to persuade the Polish lords 
and landed gentry to serve the Russian sovereign, promising at the same time 
to protect the Catholic faith. In answer to this first attempt on the part of 
Moscow to*unite with Lithuania, Helen replied that Sigismund, the son of 
Casimir, was being chosen to the throne of Lithuania. Sigismund also sent 
ambassador with the demand to return the conquered towns, and received 
the same reply demanding that Helen should not be constrained to adopt the 
Catholic faith. At this time Sigismund found an unexpected ally m the 
Crimean khan Mengli Girai, who having met with support in Lithuania before 
the death of Alexander and being dissatisfied with the Muscovite sovereign 
because of his expedition against Kazan, sent an embassy to Lithuania with 
proposals for an alliance, Sigismund promised him tribute, and Mendi Girai 
gave him a yarlik for the Russian territories of Novgorod, Pskov, and Riazan. 
Sigismund informed the grand master of Livonia of the relations with the 
^imea and with Kazan and called upon him to go to war, and measures for 
the commencement of war were taken in the diet; but this time his allies 
were of but little assistance to Sigismund; Kazan submitted, while the Cri¬ 
mea and Livonia did not move. On the other hand, Vasili found an important 
ally in Lithuania itself in the person of Prince Michael Vasilievitch Glinski. 

Prince Michael Glinski, the descendant of a Tatar prince that had left the 
horde during the reign of Vitovt and been baptised, had enjoyed great dis¬ 
tinction and influence under Alexander. Glinski was a skilful general and a 
highly educated man for those times; he had spent twelve years abroad and 
had learned the art of war m the armies of Albrecht of Saxony during the war 
in Friesland and of the emperor Maximilian in Italy; he also visited Spain. 
In these expeditions and in his continual intercourse with western kings and 
princes, Glinski had adopted all the German customs and had become pene¬ 
trated with the civilisation of the west. When he returned to Lithuania, Glin¬ 
ski gained the favour and confidence of King Alexander, who raised him to 
the dignity of court marshal and so incimsed his possessions that, according 
to the hyperbolical expression of a Polish historian, he owned almost half of 
the entire Lithuanian principality and stood at the head of the numerous 
Russian party amongst the Lithuanian lords. It was for this reason that at 
the death of Alexander the Lithuanian party hastened to choose Sigismund, 
for they feared that Glinski might obtain the throne of the grand principality 
and transfer the centre from Lithuania to Russia. 

^ When Sigismund came to the throne he showed an offensive coldness to 
Glinski, and paying no attention to his complaints against the lords who were 
at ennuty with him, at the head of whom was Zaberezhsky, he left for Poland. 
Glmski thereupon decided to obtain satisfaction on his own account; he 
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task of devastating Lithuania, but the voy<)VO(is did not move to their help, 
for in Moscow it was counted advantagcsous to let others do its work, Mean¬ 
while Siglsmund sent an embassy, complaining of Cdinski’s reception by 
Vasili and of the opening of liostilities, Tlie letie.r was writUm in the name 
of Ilelen, and in his reply to her the grand prince directed her attention to 
the constraint put iipon tlio orthodox in lithuania and enjoined her to 
remain firm in her faith. Sigismund rccciv(xi no aid from Mengli Girai, but 



lived; while on his side Vasili Iv^movitch deimmded bettor treatment for his 
sister Helen. Thus the relations between the two neighbouring states were 
strained. In 1509 Sigismund demanded the surrender or execution of Glin- 
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the khan a yearly sum of 15,000 ducats to attack his enemies. Having sent 
Sigismund a declaration of war, Vasili began his warlike oreparations. The 
time was well chosen. In 1511 Albrecht of Brandenburg !kd been chosen as 
Prussian grand master, and although he was a nephew of the Polish king he 
refused to acknowledge himself as his vassal, which he was obliged to do by 
the Treaty of Thom; the emperor and the estates of the empire declared 
themselves for the grand master. Advised by Glinski, Vasili had entered 
into relations with the emperor as early as 1508, but the treaty between them 
was only concluded in 1511 
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Without waiting for the termination of these negotiations, the grand 
prince assembled an army and in December, 1512, took the field. He marched 
against Smolensk and having besieged it unsuccessfully, returned in March, 
1513. His second expedition, from June until November of the same year, 
was also unsuccessful, but in the third (June, 1514), Smolensk at ipt 
captured. Vasili made a triumphal entry into the town, being received with 
an address of welcome by the bishop of Smolensk. He confirmed the rights 
that had been given to its inhabitants by the Lithuanian government; tlaose 
m the Lithuanian service who did not desire to remain under him he sent 
back to Lithuania, and he appointed Prince'V. V. Shuiski, governor of Smo¬ 
lensk. After the submission of Smolensk the prince of Mstislavl also sub¬ 
mitted to the grand prince. Sigismund himself hastened to the deliverance 
of Smolensk. Glinski, probably dissatisfied because Smolensk had not been 
given to him, entered into secret intercourse with him. Learning of this 
treachery Vasili ordered Glinski to be brought in fetters to Moscow and sent 
a voyevod against the king; the king himself remained at Borissov and sent 
Constantine Ostrovski to meet the Moscow troops. 

The Russian voyevods, Tcheliadin and Prince Michael Golitza met Ostrov¬ 
ski at Orsha on the Dnieper and sustained a terrible defeat. The fidelity 
of the boyars of Smolensk and of the bishop himself wavered and they entered 
into communication with Sigismund; but the burghers informed Shuiski of 
this treachery, and it was only the terribly energetic measures taken by him 
that preserved Smolensk for Russia! he ordered all the traitors except the 
bishop to be hanged on the walls of the city, the presents that had been given 
them by the sovereign to be suspended round ■ the neck of each one. ^ The 
assault on Smolensk was unsuccessful, and the war was afterwards carried on 
feebly, which is explained by the exhaustion of Moscow after the battle of 
Orsha and the probable reluctance of the Lithuanian nobility to take an 
active part in it. After this Sigismund instigated the Tatars apinst Russia, 
in particular those of the Crimea, where in 1515 Mengli Girai had been suc¬ 
ceeded by Muhammed Girai, who, notwithstanding his relations with Mos¬ 
cow, made in 1517 an attack on Tula and was repulsed- On his side Vasili 
strengthened his relations with Albrecht who kept his vassal, the grand 
master of Livonia, in check. However while Albrecht hesitated and demanded 
money, Vasili required that he should begin to act. The emjDeror, instead of 
beginning the war, as had been at first supposed he would do, offered his 
mediation, and it was with this aim in view that in 1517 the famous baron 
Sigismund Herberstein came to Moscow. Polish ambassadors also came; 
but with the news of their coming, Moscow also learned of the attack on 
Opochka by the Lithuanian troops and their repulse, and when VasiU heard 
of its failure he allowed the ambassadors access to him. The negotiations 
however came to nothing. The Moscow sovereign demanded Kiev and other 
towns, and the Lithuanian king refused to give up Smolensk. The death of 
Maximilian (1519) put an end to the imperial mediation; anyhow the emperor 
had not wished to give any real assistance: It is not well” — he wrote to 
the grand master Albrecht — “ to drive out the king, and make the czar of 
all Russia great.” 

In 1518 Albrecht again asked for money; the grand prince agreed, and 
at the former’s req^uest sent a notification of his alliance with him to the 
French king, Francis I — the first instance of intercourse between Russia and 
France. In answer to a fresh embassy from Albrecht bringing information 
of an invitation from the pope to join an alliance against the Turks, which 
Albrecht would not enter into without the grand prince’s consent, an ambas- 
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The war at that time was limited to iiicurHions, and Vasili Ivanovitch had 
even deeided to seek peace; but the envoys that carno would not make any 
concessions, only letting negotiations drag on in tho hope of some event com¬ 
ing to their assistance; in this manner the war was prolonged until the Lent 
of 1521, when negotiations were to bo again renewed; however they were 
not opened: in Kazan reigned Sahib Girai, tho brother of Muhammed Girai, 



of which was his brother Dmitri; the siege of Kamn (1506) was unsuccessful, 
nevertheless m 1507 Muhammed Amin sent a letter to the grand prince with 
proposals of peace. ^ Intercourse with the Crimea originally bore the same 
character as in the time of Ivan; a difference was however soon observable; 
the Crimea had no longer anything to fear from the remnants of the Golden 
Horde, and the Crimeans were therefore ready to make friends with whatever 
state would give them most. “ Intercourse between the Crimea and the states 
of Moscow and Lithuania ” — justly remarks Soloviov -- “ assumed the char¬ 
acter of a bribery of robbers.” 

Such l^ing the condition of affairs, it is not surprising tlxat in spite of the 
confirmation of the treaty concluded between Ivan and Mengli Girai, the 
l^atars should have begun their attacks. In 1507 they were defeated at the 
Oka, and m consequence of this, envoys were sent demanding presents, the 
liberation of Abdul Letiv, former czar of I^azan and stepson of Mengli Girai, 
aiid asking for assistance against Astrakhan. Vasili Ivanovitch liberated 
Abdul Letiv, gave him the town of luriev, and by an oath of alliance obliged 
liim to promise faithfully to serve the czar, not to have relations with his 
eiiemies, not to permit his servants to plunder on the roads or insult the 
churches, to live at peace with the other princes, not to wage war against 
Aazaii vathout permission, and not to leave the confines of the state of Mos¬ 
cow. In 15J 0 Mengli Girai died, and his son Muhammed Girai, who succeeded 
mm, domanded from \asili Ivanovitch not only the cession to the Polish 
kmg 01 Smolensk, at tlie acquisition of which without his Imowledge^he was 
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much incensed; but also of those towns which had been taken by Ivan, After 
long delays and much trouble, many insults and, of course, presents, an oath 
of alliance was obtained of Muharnmed Girai in 1519, but meanwhile the 
attacks of the Crimeans continued. The son of Muharnmed Girai, the czare¬ 
vitch Bogatir, laid waste the borderland of Riazan; and in 1517 the Tatars 

— notwithstanding the Russian offer of Koshira, bordering on the steppes, to 
Ahmed Girai, brother of the khan—penetrated as far fts Tula, where they 
were repulsed. 

The grand prince then proposed to the council (dovma) the question 
whether relations with the Crimea should be maintained, and it was decided 
that they must be maintained in order to prevent the rupture from becoming 
an open one. Meanwhile in 1518 Muharnmed Amin of Kazan died, and 
Abdul Letiv, who had previously been czar, died a month after him; at the 
request of the inhabitants of K^an a czar was named from Moscow in 1519 

— Shig Alei, a prince of Astrakhan, and descendant of the czars of the Golden 
Horde, "^he Crimean khan was greatly dissatisfied at this choice of one 
'whose family was at an eternal enmity with his own. ^ Shig Alei remained in 
Kazan xmtil 1521 when the inhabitants, dissatisfied with him, formed a con¬ 
spiracy and invited Sahib Girai, brother of Muharnmed Girai, to come and 
rule over them. Having established his brother on the throne of Kazan, 
Muharnmed Girai advanced towards Moscow. The grand prince, warned too 
late by his well-wishers at Azov, could not take the necessary measures, and 
left Moscow, confiding the defence of the city to the boyars and baptised 
Tatar prince, Peter; they entered into negotiations with the enemy and paid 
him a ransom. The heroic defence of Pereiaslavl in Riazan by Khabar 
Simski somewhat softened the mournful impression of this calamity, which 
was augmented by the fact that Sahib Girai had at the same time devastated 
the territories of Nijni-Novgorod and Vladimir- The khan was preparing 
to repeat his expedition, and the grand prince himself took the field in expec¬ 
tation of his coming, but he never came. 

Another undertaking then occupied Muharnmed Girai: in 1523 he joined 
the Nogaians and conquered Astral^an. There the Nogaians quarrelled with 
him and killed him; his place was taken by Saidat Girai, who sent the grand 
prince the following conditions for an alliance; To give him 60,000 altines 
(an ancient coin of the value of three kopecks) and to make peace with Sahib 
Girai; but Vasili seeing the devastation of the Crimea both by the Nogaians 
and the Cossacks of Dashkevitch, who had hitherto acted in concert with the 
Crimeans, rejected these proposals. To avenge himself on Sahib Girai, who 
had massacred the Russians in Kazan where blood flowed like water, Vasili 
himself came to the land of Kazan (1523), devastated it, and made the inhabi¬ 
tants prisoners; on his return he built the town of Vasilsursk. When in 1524 
a great army was sent from Moscow to Kazan, Sahib Girai fled to the Crimea, 
and the inhabitants of Kazan proclaimed his young nephew Sava Girai as 
czar; the expedition from Moscow was however unsuccessful, although the 
people of Kstzan, who had lost their artillery engineer, sued for peace. 

THE GHOWING POWER OF RUSSIA. 

Their dependence upon the grand prince was irksome to the inhabitants 
of Kazan; fresh disputes arose, Vasili brought on an intrigue, and Kazan 
soon asked for a new czar. Vasili named Shig Alei, who was at that time in 
Nijni, but when the people of Kazan entreated that his brother Jan Alei 
(Enalei), who then ruled over Kassimov, should be nominated in his stead, 



ters were written to Constantinople. The patriarch, being desirous of pleas- 
j grand prince, made search for such a philosopher in Bulgaria, in 
Macedonia and m Thessalonica; but the Ottoman yoke had there crushed 
all the remains of ancient learning and darkness and ignorance reigned in the 
sultan s realn^, Finally it was discovered that in the famous convent of 
the Annunciation on Mount Athos there were two monks, Sabba and Max¬ 
ine, who wem learned theologians and well versed in the Slavonic and Greek 
languages.^ The foraier on account of his great age was unable to undertake 

,so long a journey, but the latter consented to the desire of the patriarch and 
of the grand prince* 

It would indeed h^e been impossible to find a person better fitted for 
the projected work. Born in Greece, but educated m the enlightened west, 
Maxme had studied in Pans and Florence, had travelled much, was acquainted 
With various languages, and was possessed of unusual erudition, which he had 
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acquired in the best universities and in conversation with men of enlighten¬ 
ment. Vasili received him with marked favour. When he saw the library, 
Maxine, in a transport of enthusiasm and astonishment, exclaimed: Sire! all 
Greece does not now possess such treasures, neither does Italy, where Latin 
fanaticism has reduced to ashes many of the works of our theologians which 
my compatriots had saved from the Mohammedan barbarians.’’ The grand 
orince listened to him with the liveliest pleasure and confided the library to 
iis care. The zealous Greek made a catalogue of the books which had been 
until then unknown to the Slavonic people. By desire of the sovereign, and 
with the assistance of three Muscovites, Vasili, Dmitri and Michael Medo- 
vartzov, he translated the commentary of the psalter. Approved by the 
metropolitan Varlaam and all the ecclesiastical council, this important work 
made Maxine famous, and so endeared him to the grand prince that he could 
not part with him, and daily conversed with him on matters of religion. The 
wise Greek was not, however, dazzled by these honours, and though grateful 
to Vasili, he earnestly implored him to allow him to return to the quiet of his 
retreat at Mount Athos: There,” said he, “will I praise your name and tell 
my compatriots that in the world there still exists a Christian czar, mighty 
and great,'who, if it pleases the Most High, may yet deliver us from the 
tyranny of the infidel.” But Vasili only replied by fresh signs of favour and 
kept him nine years in Moscow; this time was spent by Maxine in the trans¬ 
lation of various works, in correcting errors in the ancient translations, and 
in composing works of piety of which more than a hundred are known to us. 

Having free access to the grand prince, he sometimes interceded for the 
noblemen who had fallen in dispace and regained for them the sovereign’s 
favour. This excited the dissatisfaction and envy of many persons, in par¬ 
ticular of the clergy and of the worldly-minded monks of St. Joseph, who 
enjoyed the favour of Vasili. The humble-minded metropolitan Varlaam had 
cared little for earthly matters, but his successor, the proud Daniel, soon 
declared himself the enemy of the foreigner. It began to be asked: “ Who 
is this man who dares to deface our sacred church books and restore to favour 
the disgraced boyars? ” Some tried to prove that he was a heretic, others 
represented him to the grand prince as an ungrateful calumniator who cen¬ 
sured the acts of the sovereign behind his back. It was at this time that 
Vasili was divorced from the unfortunate Solomonia, and it is said that this 
pious ecclesiastic did really disapprove of it; however we find amongst his 
works a discourse against those who repudiate their wives without lawful 
cause. Always disposed to take the part of the oppressed, he secretly received 
them in his cell and sometimes heard injurious speeches directed against the 
sovereign and the metropolitan. Thus the unfortunate boyar Ivan Bekle- 
mishef complained to him of the irascibility of Vasili, and said that formerly 
the venerable pastors of the church had restrained the sovereigns from indulg¬ 
ing their passions and committing injustice, whereas now Moscow no longer 
had a metropolitan, for Daniel only bore the name and the mask of a pastor, 
without thinKing that he ought to be the guide of consciences and the pro¬ 
tector of the innocent; he also said that Maxine would never be allowed to 
leave Russia, because the grand prince and the metropolitan feared his indis¬ 
cretions in other countries, where he might publish the tale of their faults and 
weaknesses. At last Maxine’s enemies so irritated the grand prince against 
him, that he ordered him to be brought to judgment and Maxine was con¬ 
demned to be confined in one of the monasteries of Iver, having been found 
guilty of falsely interpreting the Holy Scriptures and the dogmas of the 
church. Accoiding to the opinion of some contemporaries the chaige was a 





him a prince who, naturally vicious and cruel, gave, under restriction to two 
virtuous ministers, a few years of tranquillity to lluasia; arul who subse¬ 
quently, abandoning himself to the fury of his passions, appalled Europe as 
well as the empire with wliat the historian desknates seven epochs of mas¬ 
sacres,” Kostomarov re-echoes the opinions of Kawinwin, 
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greater defiance towards the prejudiced statements of Kurbski, chief of the 
oligarchical party; towards GuagninL a courtier of the king of Poland; 
towards Tanloe and Kruse, traitors to tne sovereign who had taken them into 
his service. Above all, they have taken into account the times and the 
society in whose midst Ivan the Terrible lived. Tliey concern themselves 
less with his morals as an individual than with hk rdle as instrument of the 
historical develo pment of Russia. Did not the French historians during 
long years nusim:erpret the enormous services rendered by Louis XL in the 
great work of the unification of France and of the creation of the modem 
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state? His justification was at length achieved after a more minuoe exam¬ 
ination into documents and circumstances. 

At the time when Ivan succeeded his father the struggle of the central 
power against the forces of the past had changed character. The old Russian 
states, which had held so long in check the new power of Moscow; the 
iDiincipalities of Tver, Riazan, Suzdal, Noygorod-Seversk; the republics of 
Novgorod, Pskov, Viatka had lost their independence. Their possessions 
had served to ag^andise those of Moscow. All northern and eastern Russia 
was thus united under the sceptre of the grand prince. To the ceaseless 
struggles constantly breaking out against Tver, Riazan, Novgorod, was to 
succeed the great foreign strife — the holy war against Lithuania, the Tatars, 
the Swedes. 

Precisely because the work of the unification of Great Russia was accom- 
Dlished, the resistance in the interior against the prince’s authority was to 
become more active. The descendants of reigning families dispossessed by 
force of bribery or arms, the servitors of those old royal houses, had entered 
the service of the masters of Moscow. His court was composed of crowidess 
princes — the Chouiski, the Kurbski, the Vorotinski; descendants of ancient 
appanaged pltinces, proud of the blood of Rurik winch cotpsed through their 
veins. Others were descended from the Lithuanian Gedimine, or from the 
baptised Tatar Mamas. 

All these princes, as. well as the powerful boyars of Tver, Riazan, Nov¬ 
gorod, were "become the boyars of the grand prince. There was for all only 
one court at which they could serve — that of Moscow. When Russia had 
been divided into sovereign states, the discontented boyars had been at 
liberty to change masters — to pass from the service of Tchernigov into that 
of Kiev, from that of Suzdal into that of Novgorod. Now, whither could 
they go? Outside of Moscow, there were only foreign rulers, enemies of 
Russia. To m^e use of the ancient right to change masters was to go over 
to the enemy — it was treason. '‘To change” and "to betray” were become 
synonjrmous: the Russian word is^iyamt (third person singular of "to 
change”) was become the word izmiyanik ("traitor”). 

The Russian boyar could take refuge neither with the Germans, the 
Swedes, nor the Tatars; he could go only to the sovereign of Lithuania — 
but this was the worst possible species of change, the most pernicious form of 
treason. The prince of Moscow knew well that the war with Lithuania — 
that state which Polish in the west, by its Russian provinces in the east 
exerci^d a dangerous attraction over subject of Moscow ~ was a struggle 
for existence. Lithuania was not only a foreign enemy — it was a domestic 
enemy, with intercourse and sympathies in the very heart of the Russian 
state, even in the palace of the czar; her formidable ^nd was felt in aU 
intrigues, in all conspiracies. The foreign war against Lithuania, the domes¬ 
tic war against the Russian oligarchy are but two different phases of the same 
war — the heaviest and most perilous of all those undertaken by the grand 
prince of Moscow. The dispossessed princes, the boyars of the old inde¬ 
pendent states had given up the struggle gainst him on the field of battle; 
they continued to struggle against him in his own court. 

It was no longer war between state and state; it-was intestine strife -y 
that of the oligarchy against autocratic power. Resigned to the loss of their 
sovereignty, ^e new prince-boyars of Mnscow were not yet resigned to their 
position as mere subjects. The struggle was thus limited to a narrower field, 
and was therefore the more desperate. The court at Moscow was a tilt-yard, 
whence none could emerge without a change of masters — the Lithuanian 

H. w.—voii. xvrt. o 



Lithuania am 

their misfortunea. But the v- .. 

dedicated to the worst description of pleasures, beitig unable to preserve her¬ 
self without despotism, succeeded in overcoming the enemies whom her own 
conduct was so mainly instrumental in creating. 

The reign of lascivious folly and wanton rigour was not, however, destined 
to survive the wrath of the nobles. For five years, intestine jealousies and 
thickeninj? plots plunged the country into anarchy; and, at last, the regent 
died sudctenly, having, it ia believed, fallen by poison administered through 
the agency of the revengeful boyars. The spectacle of one criminal executing 
summary justice upon another is not destitute of some moral utility; and 
in this case it miglit have had its beneficial influence, were it not that the 
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principal conspirators had no sooner taken off the regent than they violently 
seized upon the guardianship of the throne. 

The foremost persona in this drama were the Shuiski — a family that 
had long been treated with suspicion by the czars, their insolent bearing 
having always exposed them to distrust. Prince Shuiski was appointed 
president of the council of the boyars, to whom the administration of affairs 
was confided, and although his malignant purposes were kept in check by 
the crowd of equally amoitious persons that surrounded him, he possessed 
sufficient opportunities to consummate a variety of wrongs upon the resources 
of the state and upon obnoxious individuals — thus revenging himself indis¬ 
criminately for the ancient injuries his race had suffered. During this 
iniquitous rule, which exhibited the extraordinary features of a government 
composed of persons with different interests, pressing forward to the same 
end, and making a common prey of the trust that was reposed in their hands, 
Russia was despoiled in every quarter. The Tatars, freed for a season from 
the watchful vigilance of the throne, roamed at large through the provinces, 
pillaging and riaying wherever they went; and this enormous guilt was 
crowned by the rapacious exactions and sanguinary proscriptions of the 
coimcil. The young Ivan was subjected to the most brutal insults: his 
education was desimedly neglected; he was kept in total ignorance of public 
affairs, that he might be rendered unqualified to assume the hereditary power; 
and l^ince Shu’airi, in the midst of these base intrigues against the future 
czar, was often seen to treat him in a contemptuous and degrading manner. 
On one occasion he stretched forth his legs, and pressed the weight of his 
feet on the body of the boy. Perhaps these unexampled provocations, 
and the privations to which he was condemned, produced the germs of a 
character which was afterwards developed in suuh terrible magnificence. 
The fiend that lived in the heart of Ivan might not have been born with him; 
it was probably generated by the cruelties and wrongs that were practised 
on his youth. 

In vain the Belski, moderate and wise, and the primate, influenced by 
the purest motives, remonstrated against the ruinous proceedings of the 
council. The voice of admonition was lost in the hideous orgies of the 
boyars, until a sudden invasion by the Tatars awakened them to a sense 
of their peril. They rallied, order was restored, and Russia was preserved. 
But the danger was no sooner over than the Shuiski returned in all their 
former strength, seized upon Moscow in the dead of the night, penetrated 
to the couch of Ivan, and, dragging him o\it of his sleep, endeavoured to 
destroy his intellect by filling him with sudden terror. The primate, whose 
mild representations had displeased them, was ill-treated and deposed: and 
the prince Belski, who could not be prevailed upon to link his fortunes with 
their desperate courses, was murdered in the height of their frenzy. Even 
those members of their own body who, touched by some intermittent pity, 
ventured to expostulate, were beaten in the chamber of their deliberations, 
and cast out from amon^ them. 

Under such impropitious auspices as these, the young Ivan, the inheritor 
of a consolidated empire, grew up to manhood. His cisposition, naturally 
fierce, headstrong, and vindictive, was most inmdiously cultivated into ferocity 
by the artful counsellors that surroimded him. His earliest amusements 
were the torture of wild animals, the ignoble feat of riding over old men and 
women, flinging stones from ambuscades upon the passers-by, and precipi¬ 
tating dogs and cats from the summit of his palace. Such entertainments 
as these, the sport of boyhood, gave unfortunately too correct a prognostic 
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wornea auve Dy aogs in xne o|xm aayngui/. iur wrewn tixpiawjci a are 
guilt by the most horrible agonies. 

Thus freed from one tyranny, Ivan was destined for another, which, 
however, accepted him as its nominal head, urging him onward to acts of 
blood which were but too congenial to his taste. The Gluiski having got 


rid of their formidable competitor in the race of crirne^ now ijasumed the 
direction of affairs. Under their administration, the prince was led to the 
commission of the most extravagant atrocities; and the doetrino was incul¬ 
cated upon his mind, that the only way to assort authority by mani¬ 
festing the extremity of its wrath. Hci was taught to beliova that power 
consisted in oppression. They apj^lauded each fresh instance of vengeance; 
and initiated him into a short met bod of wlieving himself from every person 
who troubled or offended him, by sacrificing the victim on tli6**epot. 


IVAJ^ ASSUMES TOE EEINS OF OOVEENMENT 

This terrible system continued for three years. The pupilage of the 
prince was an uninterrupted scene of horror; and he was crowned ossar of 
all the liussias in hia eighteenth year, after a minority of blood. Ttie eitkens, 
unsafe and trembling under a despotism which was so capricious in its enormi¬ 
ties, were at length driven to desperation. They fired the city in several 
places one night, and Ivan awoke the next morning amidst flame and smoke, 
the tossing of brands, and the imprecations of the muMtude. He had been 
accustomed to terrors, but this conflagration smote him to the heart. In 
the midst of the confusion, Sylvester, a monk belonging to that roving order 
of persons who then wander^ through the country affecting to be inspired 
with a divine mission, suddenly appeared in the presence of the affrighted 
despot. Wifix a Gospel in one hand, while the other was raised in an attitude 
of prophecy, he pointed to the ruins that surrounded him^ and invoking the 
attention of the prince to the consequences of his infatuation, he dwelt upon 
certain appearances from heaven which prognosticated evil to the dynasty 
if these courses were not abandoned; anc, working powerfully upon a mind 
already agonised with fear, he finally succeeded in gaining a complete ascen¬ 
dency over the czar. The effect was sudden and extraordinary. Tlie 
virtuous Alexis Adaschev aided Sylvester in his efforts to reclaim Ivan; 
and these, assisted by the gentle persuasions of the beautiful Anastasia, 
Ivan’s young consort whom he had but recently married, appeared to produce 
a strong impression upon his feelings. 

The result was an entire change in the system of government. Able 
and upright men displaced the corrupt and audacious counsellors who had 
hitherto Med the empire with alarm; a new organisation of the army took 
place; a just assessment of the fiefs, the various services, and contingents, 
was estaiDlished; proprietors of estates were obliged to contribute to the 
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maintenance of the military strength according to their means; and by a 
bonus in the pay of the soldiery, which was now adopted, the available force 
of the country was raised to the number of three lundred thousand men. 
Thus strengthened, with prudent ministers and a powerful army, Ivan set 
himself to the worthy task of subduing the rebellious Tatars. His ardour 
even appears to have carried him into extremes^ for in the depth of winter 
he marched at the head of the soldiery to the siej^e of Kn^zan, although his 
followers did not hesitate to declare that no good commander would think 
of conducting his troops in so rigorous a season into the quarters of the enemy. 
But such ebullitions of discontent were punished with so much severity, 
that the troops soon learned to be content with the severities which procured 
such victories as Ivan was fortunate enough to gain. The first measure of" 
great utility which he accomplished, was the erection of forts on the frontier 
to repel the aggressions of the enemy; but apprehending that even these 
were not sufficient to deter the marauders, he advancec. upon Kazan, and 
captured it by springing a mine — a process in the art of war which was 
quite novel to the Russians, and filled them with astonishment and admira¬ 
tion. Having taken the city, he turned the mosques of the Tatars intc 
Chri^ian temples, and caused the khan to be baptised; which proofs of hh 
religious zeal were admirably calculated to ingratiate him in the regards oi 
the people. 

In one of those ecstatic moods which sometimes assail the better judg¬ 
ment of the old chroniclers, the Russian historian informs us that i[van 
upon entering Kazan, wept at the sight of the dead bodies with which the 
streets were strewn. We certainly cannot put in any evidence in disprool 
of this apocryphal assertion, but the picture of Nero fiddling while Rome was 
burning is even more probable. 

In addition to his successes at Kazan, Ivan was triumphant in the king¬ 
dom of Astrakhan, which he afterwards annexed to the Russian empire, 
'^is acquisition was very valuable, as in that district the vine, and other 
rich productions of the soil, grew in remarkable luxuriance. Fortune seemed 
on all hands to favour the interval of grace that visited the czar. While he 
was pursuing his course of victory in other places, eighty thousand Turks, 
who had been despatched by Selim II against AstralSian, perished in the 
desolate steppes by which it was surrounded. The wars were thus terminated 
in glorious and important achievements, which laid the foundations of that 
expanded commerce which afterwards rendered illustrious the era of one 
of the greatest monarchs the world ever produced. 

THE DISCOVERT OF SIBERIA 

But the most important event which distinguished this period of the reign 
of Ivan was the discovery of Siberia, an empire of extraordinary magnitude, 
producing the richest furs, and studded with inexhaustible mines of salt, 
copper and silver. The discovery was accidental, and caused at first so 
slight a degree of attention, that it was suffered to be forgotten until another 
accident, some years afterwards, recalled it to the consideration of the gov¬ 
ernment. A body of men, who had been sent across the ipountains of Inger- 
manland by the czar, penetrated as far as the banks of the Oley: but the 
discoveries they reported were either so imperfect, or so ill-described, that 
j they were passed over in silence. It subsequently occurred, however, that 
a merchant of the name of Strogonov, who was the proprietor of some ^It 
mines on the confines of Siberia, had his curiosity stimulated by several 
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persons tv'ho traded with him, and whose Hinutp;(^ eontunie and fonnwi rruumtjrs 
excited in luiu a desin^ to Ixjcoine aecpiairded with the inlorior of the country 
from whence thc^y eaine- Accordingly he i*onnniHHh>ned a few^of his people 
to return witli them into Bilxo’ia, ami to eolkad^ Hmdi information reapeci,mg 
it as their o|)portunitieH might cmahh^ thcan to a.ec|uire. ^flicrtc fK^ople, Imv- 
*ng explored the nnknown (ustrkdiH, whlefi Uuw foiiml to he inhabited by a 
race of Tatars, who possessed a capital csiksl nd-urned their employer 
charged with a history of wonders, and a tpnuiiify of costly hirs, which 
’promised to opi‘n a mav sounte of gain to tim,diligent merchant; Strogonov, 
lowever, resolved not to keep ilie knowledge he had thus attained exclu¬ 
sively to himself, and imnuHlititely comimmicated all he knew to the court. 
In the mean time, hnauak, a Don Oossaek adventurer, who, ad the head of 
a gang of tliose lawless robl)(au infest(*(l the*, roads, idmulering the inhabitante 
and travellers in (hat part of Ruasia, happemMi to conu^, accidentally, to 
the merchant's dwelling, on his flight fnnn sonw^ Russian troops that had 
!)(xm sent in mairch of liim. Wliile lu', uunained thm*e, la^ learned by chance, 
from Strogonov, of the newly discovenal land; and ho and his band, being 
persons vdio had nothing to lose, and who subsisted solely by desperate 
predatory practices, rc^solvc<l to enter the strange country, ami seek in ite 
unknown retreats a source of safe^ty and support* Tht^ rcBistanoo this 
adventurer experienced from the Silx^rians greatly thinned the ranks of hia 
daring troops, but the forlorn character of the (expedition inspiw^d them with 
reckless valour; and, after many exliaustlng conflicts, they finally over-ran 
the country^ and made themselves master of the capital. Icrmak now 
bethought Inm of what lie should do with his perilous conquest; and seeing 
that he possesmMl no ineana of accumulating sovereign power, or even of 
possessing by tribute, or othcrwiBc, so vast a territory, he threw himself 
at ^he feet of thcj cKar, tendered to him tlie territory he had won, and solicited 
in retuni a full pardon for all the delinquencies he and his followers had com¬ 
mitted. Ivan readily granted the pardon, and took possession of Ms new 
acquisition. Tlu! work of annexation went rapidly forward. Scweral com- 
modiouB towns were built, strong forts were constructed, the tomes were 
garrisoned, and that greats expanse of desert and mountains, which was 
afterwards destined to" become the convict w^ttloment of Russia, was for¬ 
mally and permanently consolidated in the dominions of the autocrat. 


THE EESTEAININ0 INFLUENCE OF ANASTASIA 

The civil and social improvement of the empire kept jpaco with the amed 
progress. A number of celebrated artiste w(m% enigaged from the dominions, 
ancTby the pennission, of Charles V ; the art of letterpress printmg was intro¬ 
duced, and the first type that ever was seen in RuMia was imported by Ivan; 
the northern parts were opened to a new mercantile intercourse; and Arch¬ 
angel was established. The laws were revised; and the fees of the governors 
of the provinces who administered justice, paying themselves by pecuniary 
mulcts on the suitors, were abolished, and in their place gratuitous justice was 
administered, and a general assessment levied, which was collected by officers 
appointed by government. The grasping demands of the olei^ were 
restrained, their revenues placed upon a more equitable basis, and thenr morals 
improved by mild but decisive restrictions. 

Such were the fruits of the influence of Anastasia, which procured a hearing 
for the wisdom of Alexis and Sylvester. While that amiable and enlightened 
lady lived, Ivan pursued a course of just and wise measures that reflected 
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honour upon his name, and confeixed extensive benefits upon his country. 
But the latent nature was not extinguished: it only slept, hushed into slum¬ 
ber by the sweet influences before which his savage dispositions were subdued. 
An old bishop, who had formerly been banished from the court on account of 
his crimes, and who was one day consulted by Ivan, replied to the czar in some 
memorable words which were ever afterwards cherished in his memory,_ and 
were not without their power over his subsequent life. “If you wish,” 
exclaimed the bishop, to be truly a sovereign, never seek a counsellor wiser 
than yourself; never receive advice from any man. Command, but never 
obey; and you will be a terror to the boyars. Remember that he who is 
permitted to begin advising, is certain to end by ruling, his sovereign.” 
Ivan, kissing the old man's hand, is said to have answered, “My own father 
could not have spoken more wisely!” This remarkable advice — similar to 
that which is attributed to a celebrated cardinal of modem times, on his 
death-bed — seems to have governed the conduct of Ivan from the moment 
that the d^th of the princess Anastasia released him from the embarrassment 
of her counsels. She died in 1560. 

Ivan’s atrocities 

The incarnate fiend, relieved from the oppressive presence of virtue, 
resumed at once his original nature. If the narrative of nis crimes could be 
spared from the page of history, it would rescue us from a series of details, the 
very relation of which must sicken the least susceptible mind. But there was 
a passion so unearthly in this paragon of monsters — he was so elevated in 
atrocity, and reached so sublime a height in the perpetration of cruelties — 
that his life, incredible and disgusting as it is, fills too great a space in the 
annals of despotism to be passed over lightly. One of his historians charitably 
supposes him to have been a lunatic. 

The first act of Ivan was to banish his pradent advisers, the men who had 
hitherto preserved him from the worst calamities. Those persons were 
re placed by others, who studiously laboured to destroy their predecessors by 
fa se stories of their treachery to the czarina, whose death was unequivocally 
laid to their charge. That weakness, or superstition, which is an inherent 
quality in aU savage natures, led Ivan to believe, or to fancy that he believed, 
those absurd siccusations; and he acted with promptitude upon the miserable 
excuse which they afforded him. He himted the partisans of the late min¬ 
isters wherever they could be detected; some be put to the most disgraceful 
deaths, others he imprisoned or banished, varying the monotony of their 
solitary lives by the infliction of exquisite tortures. One prince, who refused 
to join in the lascivious pleasures of the court, was poniarded at prayers in the 
church; and another was stabbed to the heart by the czar’s own hand, because 
he had the presumption to remonstrate with one of the new favourites. The 
prince Andrew Kurbski, a noble who, both in the cabinet and the field, had 
rendered the most important services to the government and the country, 
received intimation that a similar fate awaited him; and, indimant at the 
prospect of such an unworthjr return for his devotion to the throne of the 
czars, he retired into Lithuania, and united himself with Sigismund, the king 
of Poland, and, at that time, one of the most formidable enemies of Russia. 
This revolt maddened Ivan beyond control; and his exasperation was increased 
by the receipt of a letter from the prince, in which he boldly charged the czar 
mth all the miseries that were entailed upon their common country, with hav¬ 
ing shed the blood of Israel's elders in the temples of the Lord; and wound up 
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by threatening him with the vengeance of that tribunal before which he must 
one day answer to the accusations of the spirits of the murdered. The mea- 
senger who was daring enough to present tins epistle to the cssar suffered for 
his temerity. Ivan, on learning from whence he came, struck him across the 

the 
rod 



execution, or whether it was merely a prelude to some extravagant exhibition 
of superstitious credulity, which always assumed in their eyes the aspect of 
religious devotion. Ameeably to this vague announcement of the caiar's 
design, one morning in December, at an early hour, the great square of the 
Kremlin was filled with travelling sledges, some of which contained gold and 
silver, others clothes, and not a few crosses, images, and the relics of saints. 
These preparations attracted crowds of astonished gazers, who looked on in 
stupid wonder at the extraordinary sight. In a few minutes the czar, followed 
by nis family, was seen to descend from the palace, with the officers of his 
household and a numerous retinue. From the palace he passed on to the 
church of the Assumption; and, having ordered the metropolitan to celebrate 
mass, he prayed with great devotion, and received the blessing of Athanasius. 
Returning from the church, he held out his hand to the assembled multitudes, 
that they might satisfy themselves with a farewell kiss; and then, having in 
silence, and with unusual solemnity, walked through the groups that beset his 
path^ he mounted his sledge, and drove off accompanied by a regiment of horse. 
The inhabitants of Moscow, astonished and terror-struck by the scene, were lost 
in conjecture. The city was without a government, tvan had so dexter¬ 
ously contrived to impress them with an idea that he derived his sovereignty 
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from God, that he found no great difficulty ultimately in confounding in the 
imagination of an enslaved and uninstructed people the distinction between 
God and the sovereign; and in every crisis of disaster that occurred, the 
people fell back upon their fanaticism, and looked to the czar for that succour 
which could alone come from heaven. Deserted at this moment by Ivan, 
they began to believe that they were deserted by Omnipotence. 

A month elapsed, and no tidings were received of the^ destination or 
proceedings of the czar. At length, at the end of that period, two letters 
were received from him; the one addressed to the metropolitan, the other 
to the people. The former epistle contained a recapitulation of the disorders 
that had prevailed during his minority, all of which he attributed to the 
clergy and the boyars; and. he asserted that similar crimes against the majesty 
of the state were about to break out anew. He also complained that his 
attempts to secure the public tranquillity were constantly iffiwarted by the 
evil interference of Athanasius and the clergy; that, therefore, he had aban¬ 
doned the helm of affairs, and had left Moscow to wander about the earth. 
In his letter to the people, he assured them of his good will, repeated that 
he had no cause of complaint against them, and concluded by bidding them 
farewell forever. It appeared by his epistles that he had intrenched him¬ 
self in Alexandrovski, a distant fortress that lay in the depths of a gloomy 
forest. 

These communications spread dismay amongst the Muscovites, Ivan’s 
severity towards the nobility and clergy had, even against the grain of reason, 
procured him no inconsiderable jDopularity with the bulk of the people; 
and on this occasion it broke fort a in lamentations, which derived much of 
their force from the association of the ideas of the throne of the czar and the 


throne of heaven. Groups of disconsolate citizens assembled m the streets 
to confer upon wliat was to he done; the shops were shut, the .tribunals of 
justice and public offices were closed, and every kind of business was sus¬ 
pended. ^‘The czar,” they exclaimed, ‘‘has forsaken us, and we are lost. 
Who will now defend us against the enemy? what are sheep without the 
shepherd?” In this state of despair a deputation of the principal inhabitants 
waited upon the metropolitan, and besought him to solicit Ivan to return 
to his faithful subjects. Frantic with desperate zeal, they cried, “ Let him 
punish all those who deserve it; has he not the power of life and death? 
The state cannot remain without a head, and we wiU not acknowledge any 
other than the one God has given us.” It was at last resolved that a numerous 
body of prelates and nobles should hasten to Alexandrovski, prostrate them¬ 
selves in the dust before Ivan, and entreat of him to return to Moscow. 
This proceeding had the desired effect. They discovered Ivan m his retreat, 
strucli the ground before hun with their heads, and supplicated him for the 
sake of the souls of millions, which were now perishing in his absence as the 
head of the orthodox church, to resume his holy functions. This was what 
Ivan wanted: he affected to be much moved by their prayers, and with a 
show of reluctance consented to return, j^rovided the clergy pledged them¬ 
selves not to interfere whenever he found it necessary to punish those who 
engaged in conspiracies against the state, or against him or his family. This 
artful condition was unmediately granted; and the magnanimity of a tyrant 
who thus entrapped the people mto an admission of the necessity of his 
despotic proceedings was extolled to the skies. 

^e restoration of the despot was received with acclamations; but the 
Muscovites were astonished by the great alteration which had taken place 
in his personal appearance during his absence. Only a month, say their 



by the tyrant was that no person should enter or leave the town without his 
express permission, and a patrol constantly occupied the neighbourhood to 
observe that this order was fulfilled, A new notion now possessed him. 
Buried in the forlorn solitudes of the deejp forests, he converted his palace 
into a monastery, assumed the style and tutle of abbot, turned his favourites 
into monks, and called his body of select and depraved legionaries by the 
name of the Brothers. He provided them all wita black vestments, under 

The Opritshnlna, composed at first, or 8upi>oiied to b« oomposed, of m&h of noble birth, 
was really filled by persons of the lowest class, who acted as spies, Informers and assassins.] 
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which they wore splendid habits, embroidered with gold and fur; and he 
instituted a code of practice as austere as it was inconsistent. At three 
o’clock in the morning, the matin service began, which lasted until seven; 
at eight mass commenced again, and at ten the whole body, except Ivan, 
who stood reading!aloud from some religious book, sat down to a sumptuous 
repast. The renmants of the table were afterwards distributed amongst 
the poor — for throughout the whole of Ivan’s actions there was always an 
evident desire to win the favour of the multitude; the czar dined after the 
rest, and then descended to the dungeons to witness the infliction of tortures 
upon some of his victims, which gave him extraordinary delight. At eight 
o’clock vespers were read; and at ten Ivan retired to his chamber, where 
he was lulled to sleep by three blind men. To diversify this monotonous 
life, he sometimes visited the monasteries, or hunted wild beasts in the woods; 
but^ he W’as constantly employed in issuing his instructions upon public 
business, and even during prayers often gave his most cruel and sanguinary 
orders. Such was the me of the tyrant in his gloomy seclusion at Alex- 
androvski. 

During this period, the select legion increased in number to six thousand 
men, embracing in their body all the abandoned and infamous wretches who 
could be procured for hire. As types of their office, they were ordered to 
suspend from the saddle-bow a dog’s head and a broom — the former to 
signify that they worried the enemies of the czar, and the latter to indicate 
that they swept them off the face of the earth. They went from street to 
street armed with long daggers and hatchets in search of victims, who 
amounted daily to a score. They soon became the objects of fear and exe¬ 
cration. The first victims were the prince Shuiski and his son. At the 
place of execution, the younger offered himself first to the axe; but the feel¬ 
ings of nature were so strong in the heart of the parent, that he could not 
endure to witness the death of his son, and he insisted on receiving his death 
firstl When his head rolled off, his son embraced it in a passion of tears; 
and while the lips of the living yet clung to the quivering and agonised features 
of the dead, the executioner’s axe descended upon the son’s neck. On the 
same day four other ]Drinces were beheaded, and a fifth impaled. Several 
boyars were exiled, ot tiers forced to embrace the monastic vows, and a still 
greater number were beggared' by confiscation. These horrors increased 
every day. The streets and squares were filled with dead bodies; and such 
was the universal terror, that the survivors did not dare to app^ir to give 
the rites of burial to the dead. It would appar that the murder of indi¬ 
viduals ceased at length to satisfy the insatiate appetite of the monster: 
he longed for massacre on a more extended scale; his eyes grew tired of the 
slow Drocess of execution in detail. Accordingly he sought for excuses to 
lay whole towns in blood. A few of the inhabitants of Tortchesk happening 
one day to quarrel with some of the legionaries, Ivan declared them all to 
be rebels, and instantly caused them m masse to be either tortured to death 
or drowned. The inhabitants of Kolomna were similarly disposed of, merely 
because they were the dependents of a nobleman who had outgrown his 
favour. He spared neither sex nor age. Many ladies were expsed in the 
streets, and then shot in the public sight. 

THE MARCH AGAINST NOVGOROD 

These atrocities, imparalleled in the annals of the world, form but the pre¬ 
lude to the enormous crimes of this infamous prince. His march of devasta- 
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tioTi to Novgorod may bo cowsidorod m tho grancl aot of bia career of blood. 
The |)rovocation which led to tho aanguii^ary pxmiahmont of that city was a 
falsehood invented by a profligate fellow who wanted to escape justice, and to 
take rovongo upon tho authorities, who had found him guilty of tfxo commission 
of some offences. This criminal, knowing that Ivan rewarded all those who 
cauKi before hint with charges of disalT(‘(dion, wrote a, kdiU^r in the name of the 
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the cii.y under that monarch’s protection* Huh l(dt,(T he eaxcdully (concealed 
behind an image of th(^ Virgin in tluj churcdi of St. St>phia, and then laid before 


th(j cz:ar at Moscow a private rev(^ 


and in December 1509, accompanied by his son, departed fnnn Al^xandrovski 


whole of the population. When he arrived at thc^. city of Tvia*, he took up his 
quarters at a rnonaBtery outside the gah^s, and H«mt his solilif^rs into the city 
to massacre and plundc^r the “inhabitants at will. The horrors of the scene 
reminded the unfortunate people of the terrible (‘xvadlh^s in flicks I upon their 
ancestors by the khan Usbak in 1327. At some of the ft‘.at.s of tk'ath, Ivan 
himself assisted: and his confidential minister Hkuratov stamdly entered the 
cell of a monastery where the virtuous and ch'powMl incdropolitan was con- 


route to the hanks of tlie Ilmen: and on t!ie 2d of January his advanced 
guard entered the devoted and miserable city of Novgorod, llie preparations 
made upon this occasion to ensure the (‘,om|)l(d.e (^arnage meditated by the 
tyrant are memorable proofs of the coolness with which tho demons of the 
Opritshnina executed the will of their savage leader. They ordered the 
churches and convents to be closed, and demanded a temporary levy from 


to pay the redemption tax were taken out, beaten to death with clubs, and 
their bodies sent to their respective monasteries for interment. On the next 
day, accompanied as before by his son, Ivan made his solemn entrance at the 
head of his troops into the city. The archbishop, with the cler^, carrying 
the miraculous images, met him on the bridge, and attempted to utter the 
accustomed benediction: but Ivan, interrupting the ceremony, addressed them 
in a long harangue, which consisted of an elaborate curse against their order. 
Having satisfieci his rage by the delivery of this anathema, he ordered the 
crucifix and images to be borne into the church of St. Sophia, where he heard 
mass, praying with great fervour, and then retired to tho episcopal palace, 
where he sat down to dinner surrounded by his boyars. Suddenly, in the 
midst of the feast, he started up and raised a terrible cry. The si^al was 
scarcely given when his satellites, as if by magic, appeared in a body before 
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him, and seized the archbishop, and the officers and servants. The palace and 
the cloisters were then given up to plunder. The czar's confessor, assisted in 
the sacrilege by the master of the ceremonies, burst into the cathedral and 
carried off its sacred treasures, the rich vestments, the images, and the bells. 
The churches and monasteries were all pillaged, and not a frament of the 
precious accumulations of the temples anc religious houses escaped the impious 
hands of the spoliators. 

Next came the massacre of the inhabitants, which was conducted with the 
utmost patience and regularity. Every day from five hundred to one thou¬ 
sand Novgorodians were brought before Ivap and his son, and immediately 
put to death either by tortm-e or fire. Some were tied to sledges and dragged 
into the Volkhov; others flung over the bridge into the river — wives with 
their husbands, mothers with their tender infants; while soldiers armed with 
long sharp spears sailed on the water to pierce and hew' those who attempted 
to escape by swimming. When the massacre had continued in this way for 
five weeks,, Ivan drew off and visited the neighbouring monasteries, which he 
pillaged indiscriminately, levelling houses, destroying cattle, and burning the 
com. He then returned to Novgorod, and inspected in person the remaining 
work of destruction. He passed through the streets while his myrmidons 
plundered the shops and houses, which were entered by the doors or windows 
indifferently: rich silks and furs were divided by the brutal soldiery, and all 
unavailable goods, such as hemp and wax and tallow, were either burnt or 
cast into the river. Detachments were then sent into the adjacent domains 
to plunder and murder without any respect of persons. 

Having exhausted all his arts of ruin, Ivan now relaxed, and issued a gen¬ 
eral pardon to the few wretched persons who survived, and to whom death 
would have been an act of mercy. He summoned them to appear before him; 
and a ghastly assemblage of skeletons, motionless and in despair, stood in the 
presence of the murderer like ghosts invoked from the grave. Untouched by 
the appalling sight, he addressed them in the mildest language, desired to have 
their prayers that he might have a long and happy reign, and took his leave 
of them in the most gracious words. The miserable inhabitants were smote 
with delirium; they looked around them in vain for the friends that had been 
sacrificed, for the houses and the wealth that had been laid waste. Sixty 
thousand victims were stretched dead in the streets of the once proud and 
opixlent republic: and to complete its melancholy doom, pestilence and a 
famine succeeded, sweeping off nearly all those who had survived the exter¬ 
mination of the less merciful czar. The city was now entirely depopulated, 
and presented the sepulchral aspect of a vast cemetery. 

The monster passed cn to the city of Pskov, where, however, he consented 
to forego his terrible schemes of destruction, satisfying himself with plmider- 
ing the principal inhabitants. He then returned home to Moscow, loaded 
vdth plimder, and carrying in his train the archbishop of Novgorod, and other 
distinguished victims, whom he reserved for a public execution. 

CARNAGE IN MOSCOW 

He had no sooner arrived in Moscow than he caused seteral of his favourites 
to be arrested on the ground of suspicion, but really in order to increase the 
number of the wretches he desired to put to death; and thus, naming a day 
for a general execution of the ^mole, extensive preparations were made in the 
market place to carry his inhuman project into execution. Eighteen gibbets 
were erected, numberless instruments of torture were exhibited, and a great 
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fire was made m the centre, over which a huge copper cauldron was suspended. 
The inhabitants, seeing these dreadful preliminaries, believecl that the czar^s 
object was to set the city on fire, and consign the ocople to death; and, flying 
from the spot, they abandoned their shops mC merchandise, leaving their 
property to the mercy of the select legion. In a few hours Moscow was utterly 
deserted, and not a living person was to be seen but a troop of the Opritshnina 
ranged in i^loomy silence round the gibbets and blazing fire. Presently the 
ucJAulug UA uluiuS rose upon the air, and the czar was so(jn advancing on horse¬ 
back, accompanied by his favourite son, and followed by his devoted guards. 
In the rear came the spectral troop of victims, in number about three hun¬ 
dred, wan and bloody, and hardly able to crawl upon the ground. On per¬ 
ceiving that the theatre of carnage was destitute of an audience, Ivan com¬ 
manded his soldiers to collect the inhabitants; and, after a short pause, find¬ 
ing that they did not arrive with promptitudes, he went in person to demand 
their presence at the treat he had prepan^d for thenn, assuring them at the 
same time of the good-will he entertaimKl towards tlu^rn. The wretched Mus¬ 
covites dared not disobey him, and hurrying in terror from their hiding places, 
they crowded to the scene of execution, which was speedily filled with specta¬ 
tors even to the roofs of the houses. Then tins dreadful rites began. The 
czar addressed the people with exclamations upon the righteousness of the 
punishments he was about to inflict, and the ptuiple, oppressed with horror, 
r(‘plied in terms of approbation. A crowd of onc^ hundred and twenty vic¬ 
tims, who were declared to be less guilty than the rest, were fira separated 
from the others and ]Dardoned. The condemned were called one by one, and 
some, after hearing tKo accusation in general terms from the lips of the czar, 
accompanied by occasional blows on tlie head from ii whip which he held in 
his hand, were given ovc^r to the ass^tssins, who hung them up by the feet, and 
then cut tliem to pieces, or plunged them half alive into the boiling cauldron. 
These executions, which are too horrible to be related in detail, lasted for 
about four hours; during which time n(\arly two hundred victims, innocent of 
the crimes with wliich they were charged, suffered deaths of the most exquisite 
and prolonged agony. 

A despotism so sanguinary and so wanton was well calculated to endanger 
the safety of those institutions which the wisdom of others had established, 
Russia, distracted through all her provinces by the atrocities of Ivan, soon 
became a prey to those unwearied foes who never lost an opportunity of 
taking advantage of her domestic difficulties. The declaration of Ivan's 
supremacy to his unfortunate subjects was, ^'I am your god as God is mine; 
whose throne is surrounded by archangels, as is the throne of God.” But 
this piece of blasphemy, which had the effect of making the Russians tremble, 
only increased the determination of his external enc^mies. Sweden had 
already wrested Esthonia from him; Kettler, the last grand-master of the 
Livonian knights, satisfied himself with Courland ana Semigallia; while 
Battori of Poland, the successor of Sigismund Augustus, deprived him of 
Livonia, one of the most important points in his dominions. In 1566,^ Ivan 
laid before an assembly of the states-general, consisting of a convocation of 
ecclesiastics, nobles, citizens, and traders, a statement of his negotiations 
with Poland on the subject of Livonia; but as his real object was to assert his 
tyrannical power rather than to gain the political advantages he pointed out, 
the issue of the assembly was merely an admission from all the parties present 
that the will of the czar was indisputable, and that they had no right even to 
tender him their advice. The great advantage of recovering Livonia from 
Poland was obviously to secure it as an outlet upon the Ba.tic for Russian 
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commerce, and as a means of opening a communication with Europe. To 
the ministry of Sylvester and Adaschev belongs the credit of this admirable 
] 3 roject; but a design which they would have accomplished with comparative 
i'acility, was suffered by Ivan to be wasted in fruitless contentions. 

Battori terrified Ivan in the midst of his tyrannies; and the monster 
who could visit his people with such an example of cruelties crouched before 
the king of Poland. His fear of Battori carried him to extremes, He not 
only supplicated terms at his hands, but suffered him to offer personal insults 
to the o&ers who represented the czar at his court. The grovelling measures 
and cowardice of Ivan d^gusted his adversary; and in reply to some fresh 
instance of dastardly submission, Battori charged him with the ^ grossest 
crimes — with having falsified the articles of treaties, and applied mhuman 
tortures to his peoples. The letter containing these strong, but just, animad¬ 
versions, closed with a challenge to single combat, which the poverty of the 
czar^s spirit met by renewed protestations of the most abject character. 

THE STRUGGLE FOR LIVONIA 

At lengih, urged by the clamour of his advisers, Ivan organised an arrny 
of three hundred thousand men; but, although he could instigate and assist 
at the most revolting punishments, he shrunk from a personal share in the 
numerous petty conflicts which took place between his ibrces and the Livon¬ 
ian knights. Instead of advancing boldly upon the enemy, who could not 
have maintained war against the superior numbers of the Russians, he suffered 
himself to be shielded oy a Jesuit, the pope’s envoy, whose intercession with 
Battori he had procured by representing, with consummate audacity, that he 
hoped to be able to effect the conversion of the Russians to Catholicism. 
I^enever he fell in with the Livonians, and the collision terminated in vic¬ 
tory, he committed the wildest excesses: plundered the captives of their 
wealth, which he transmitted to his own private coffers, and then sentenced 
the prisoners to be flung into boiling cauldrons, spitted on lances, or roasted 
at fires which he amused himself by stirring — while the sacrificial rnurders 
were in progress. Wars so irregularly conducted, and terminating in such 
frightful revenge could not but entail calamities upon the empire. All that 
was gained by the long struggle for Livonia was the occasional plimder which 
Ivan appropriated to himself. 

To support the system of profligate expenditure to which the whole life 
of this extraordinary man inevitably led, he laid on the most exorbitant 
taxes, and lent himself to the most unjust monopolies. Nor was he satisfied 
with exceeding in this way the most arbitrary examples that had preceded 
him; but, with a recklessness of human life, and a disregard of the common 
decencies and obligations of the worst condition of society, he proceeded to 
rifle his subjects of their private means, sometimes upon slight pretences, but 
oftener without any pretence whatever. It would almost appear that his 
appetite for sights of destruction had palled with ordinary gratification; and 
that he had jaded his invention to discover new modes of cruelty. Having 
exhausted in all its varieties the mere art of slaughter, he proceeded to make 
his subjects violate before his eyes the sacred feelings of nature. He demanded 
fratricide and parricide at their hands: one man was forced to kill his father, 
another his brother: eight hundred women were drowned, and, bursting into 
the houses of his victims, he compelled the survivors to point out the places 
where the remnant of their wealth was concealed. His excesses carried him 
beyond all law, human and divine. He assumed the place, and even usurped 
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the attrib\iteB of the Deity, aiul idemt.iluMl luinH(df to a fmwerb with the 
Ca'eator. Not conhait with iiulukiiig liiw iuHaue panHUHiH ia 0i(‘ froiissy of an 
uiuliseiplined mind, he tram|)le<l th(', nwigc^M of UnHsia uiakr foot, am! mar¬ 
ried Hcve-ti wivoH — whudi waw ludd by th(^ bau'iH of tlu' (hx'ok religion to be 
a crime of gnuit iuagnitiuli‘..f/ 

riU)JK<n\S OF ALOlANOn WITH KNCHiANO 

The unfortunate iswiu^ (d the war with Sw‘d(ai ilid not, however make Ivan 
the Terrible give up Uh'. kkai of <‘,ompenHating hitUHt'lf for his Iohhc'h; h(‘ con- 
timuu] to s(i(h for allimiet's with lhir<^p(‘an staters. With thin olm'ct. Theodore 


iljliu UIU* l/llUU UWH&ua i/UV”* ^ .trail WAOU 

the qtieenh relatives, Maria llaHiingH, ^ Tlu*- Engllslq would not entertain 
either projtah, but otdy sought to oiJtaiu an (‘Ktanpt.ion from entry duties 
for their trade witli Itussia. In 1583 Sir .haama^ How<!H was sent to Moscow 
from England with tlui delicate mission of at taining this objcH*.t. Tlu5 nego- 
tiationH <lragged oti a long time; first ih\ ev.ar sent, away Bowes and then 
rccalleil him again, and in fact tluiy had not conu^ to an tmd before ilu^ death 
of Ivan the Terrible 


nUATII OF IVAN TTIK TKnHmi.l' 


We have already seen what was the lift^ of Ivan: wc'. shall now see its 
ending — winch was <s[imlly ashuushing ■<li‘sirab]e imlexMl for mankincl, 
but terrifying to the imagination; for the tyrant, died as lie had lived, that is, 
e}(ternnnating men, although in contemporary mirrativt's t.hm'e is no mention 
of his last victims^ Strong in bodily constitution, Ivan luul hoped for a long 
lif(u, but what bodily strength couhl withstand the furious rage of the passions 
that agitated the sombre cxisUmce of the tyrant? Tlu^ continued outbursts 
of wrath and fear, ilie racking of thi! unnqxmtaut conscicaica*, Urn odious 
transports of abominable sensuality, the loruKaiis of shame, the impotent 
fury at the reverses of his arms, linally ilus horrllde^ reimnubtanee of the 
murder of his own son, had exhausted the measure of Ivanh strengtli. At 
times he experienced a painful languor, the precursory symiitoin ox diseolu- 
tion, but ho struggled agximst it and did not notlciaxbly W(‘aken until the 
■winter of the year 1584. At that time a conad appeared in tlie sky between 
the churches of Ivan the Great and of the Annunciation, which had the forxn 
of a cross. Curious to see it, Ivan went out on the red staircase, gazed at it 
long, grew pale, and said to those around him: there is tlie portent of my 
death/’ Pursued by this idea, it is said that he caused astrologc'rs aud pre¬ 
tended magicians to bo sought for throughout Russia and Lapland, lirought 
together about sixty of them, assigned to thenx a house in Moscow, and daily 
sent his favourite Belski, to confer with them comseriiing the comet. Soon 
he fell dangerously ill It is said that th(i astrolq]a;crB predicted his death 
on the 18th of March, During February ho was Btill able to occupy himself 
with affairs; but on the 10th of March a courier was despatched to delay the 
arrival of the Lithuanian ambassador who was on his way to Moscow, by 
reason of the illness of the czar, Ivan himself had given the order; he had 
stiU hopes of recover^^ nevertheless he called together the boyars and com- 

* OdorUorn says that a few days hefore his death Ivan had six: noblemen exeouted. In 
other narratives it is only said that he destroyed men up to the very end of his life, 
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manded that his will and testament should be written down. He declared 
the czarevitch Theodore heir to the throne and monarchy, and chose well- 
known men for coimcillors to watch over the prosperity of the state and 
lighten for Theodore (who was feeble both in mind and body) the burden of 
the cares of the state; these men were: Prince Ivan Petrovitch Shuiski (the 
famous defender of Pskov), Ivan Mstislavski, son of a niece of the grand 
prince Vasili, Nikita Romanovitch luriev (brother of Ivan’s first wife, the 
virtuous Anastasia), Boris Godunov, and Belski. To the young Dmitri and 
his mother he assigned the town of Uglitch as ajopanage, the boy’s education 
to be exclusively confided to Belski. He declared his gratitude to all his 
boyars and voyevods, calling them his friends and companions in arms in 
the conquest of unbelieving kingdoms, in the victories gained over the loiights 
of the Livonian order, the khan, and the sultan. He exhorted Theodore 
to rule piously, lovingly and mercifully, advising him and the five chief 
dignitaries of the state to avoid war with Christian powers. He spoke of the 
disastrous consequences of the wars with Lithuania and Sweden, deplored 
the exliaustion of Russia, enjoined a reduction of the taxes and the liberation 
of all captives, even of the Lithuanian and German prisoners. 

The strei%th of the sick man presently left him; his thoughts 'were 
beclouded; stretched in unconsciousness upon his bed, Ivan called loudly for 
his murdered son, imagined he saw him and spoke to him tenderly. On the 
17th of March he felt better from the effects oJ: a warm bath, so that he com¬ 
manded the Lithuanian ambassador to come without delay from Mozhaisk 
to Moscow. The next day (if Horsey is to be believed) he said to Belski, 
*‘Go and tell those liars, the astrologers, that they shall die: according to 
their fables I am to die now, but I feel a great deal better.” But, answered 
the astrologers, the day has not yet passed. A bath w’-as again prepared for 
the czar in which he remained about three hours, then he lay clown on his bed 
and rested. Soon he asked for a chessboard, and sitting up in bed in his 
dressing-gown, he himself set up the chessmen and wanted to play with 
Belski.^ Suddenly he fell back and closed his eyes for all eternity. The 
doctors rubbecl him with strengthening fluids, while the metropolitan — 
probably fulfilling the will of Ivan that had been long known to him — read 
the prayers for the taking^ of orders over the dying man, giving him the mon¬ 
astic name of Jonas. During these moments a deep silence reigned through¬ 
out the palace and the capital; people waited in expectancy, but nobody 
dared to ask. I'van lay already dead, yet he appeared still terrible to the 
surrounding courtiers, who for a long time could not believe their eyes and 
did not announce his death. On the third day magnificent obsequies took 
place in the church of St. Michael. 


K.-VnXMZIN’s ESTIMATE OP IVAN 

Amidst the various and heavy trials imposed by destiny on Russia, 
besides the miseries of the feudal or appanage system, besides the Mon¬ 
golian yoke, Russia had also to bear the ferocity of the autocrat-tormentor: 
yet she preserved her love for autocracy, believing that plagues, earthquakes 
and tyrants are sent by God. Instead of brealmig the iron sceptre in the 
hands of Ivan, she be-re . - twenty-four years with the destroyer, arming 
herself solely with prayer and patience in order that in happier times she 
might have a Peter the Great, a Catherine II (history does not like to name 

^ The historian Kostomarov relates that Ivan could not set the king- in its place and fell 
back dead as he endeavoured to do so. 
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ory, iie icacw tnc liibte by Heart, he wm also well acquaiishnl with Greek and 
Roman history, besides the history of his own and only used his 

knowledge in order to give the most absurd interpndaiions in favour of 
tyranny. He boasted ofluis firmness mid s<df coni rol, he eould laugh 

loudly in the hour of fear and of inward nneasineHH. He boasted of his 
clemency and generosity, because he enriched his favourites wiiii the pos¬ 
sessions of the boyars and citkens who had fallen into disgrao(n He boasted 
of hie justice, and punished with ecjual saiisfaetkm the nu^riiorious mid the 
criminal He boasted of his soveixngn spirit and of knowing how to main¬ 
tain the sovereign dignity, ordering that an eleplimit which had bec‘n sent 
to him from Persia should be cut to pieces because the animal would not kneel 
before him, and cruelly punishing the unfortunate courtiers who dared to 
play at cards or chess better than his majesty. Finally ho prided himself 
on deep statecraft, in exterminating systematically, at certain fixed epochs, 
with cold blooded calculation, some of the most illustrious families under 
the pretext of their being dangerous to tho royal power; raising to their 
rank new and mean famflies; touching with his destroying hand even the 
future, for like a swarm of famme-bringing insects, the band of informers, 
of calumniators, of “opnMmH”® that he had formed, h^ft, as they dmp- 
peared, the seed of evil among the peo ple, and if the yoke of Bati hadlowered 
the spirit of the Russians, there is no doubt that the reign of Ivan did nothing 
to raise it. 

But justice must be rendered even to a tyrant: even in the extremity 
of evil, JLvan at times seems the plmntom, as it were, of a great monarch, 
zealous, unwearying, often showing proofs of great penetration in state 
matters. For valour he liked to compare himself to Alexander of Macedonia, 
although ttoe was not a shadow of courage in his soul: yet lie was a con¬ 
queror; m ms outward policy he followecT unswervingly tlu‘, great schemes 


PJJ- compliment to Alexander I, the author'a patron.] 
'The life guarda of Ivan the Terrible, 
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of his grandfather. He wanted justice to be observed in the tribunals, 
and not infrequently himself examined the lawsuits, listened to complaints, 
read every paper laid before him, and was prompt in his decisions. He 
pxmished the oppressors of the people, unscnipulous functionaries, and ex¬ 
tortioners, both corporally and by putting them to shame (he had them 
clothed in sumptuous at¬ 
tire, seated in carts and 7 |\ 


driven by the hangmen 
through the streets). He 
forbade all drunken ex¬ 
cesses and only allowed the 
people to divert themselves 
in the public houses dur¬ 
ing the Easter holidays and 
at Christmastide; at every 
other time drunken people 
were sent to prison. Al¬ 
though he did npjt like dar¬ 
ing reproaches, yet at times 
Ivan detested coarse flat¬ 
tery; of the latter we will 
give an instar^je: The voye- 
vo(ls, the princes Shtcher- 
bati and Iri Boriatinski, 
who had been ransomed 
by the czar from captivity 
in Lithuania, were hon¬ 
oured with his favour, were 
given presents, and had 
the distinction of dining 
with him. He C[uestioned 
them about Liithuania. 
Shtcherbati spoke the 
truth, but Boriatinski lied 



CATMEDHAti OS’ ST. BaSIL, MOSCOW 

(Built by Ivan the Terrible, who considered it bo beautiful that he had the 
architect’a cye^ put out tliat he might not build another) 


shamelessly, averring that the king had neither troops nor fortresses and 
trembled at the name of Ivan. '^Poor king!” said Ivan quietly, shaking 
his head: “how I pity thee!” and suddenly seizing his staff he broke it to 
splinters over Boriatinski's back, saying: “Take that, you shameless 
fellow, for your flagrant lying!” 

Ivan was distkiguished by a wise tolerance in matters of religion (except¬ 
ing that of the Jews); but although he at first allowed the Lutherans and 
the Calvinists to have churches in Moscow, five years later he orcierecl their 
churches to be burned. It is possible, however, that he had heard of the 
people's dissatisfaction and was afraid of some scandal; in any case he did 
not hinder their meeting for worship in the houses of their pastors. He 
was fond of disputing with learned Germans upon matters of faith and was 
not angry at contradiction: thus in the year 1570 he had a solemn discussion 
in the palace of the Kremlin with the Lutheran theologian Rotsita, whom 
he accused of heresy: Rotsita was seated before him on a raised platform 
covered with rich carpets; he spoke boldly in defence of the dogmas of the 
Augsburg Confession, and was honoured with tokens of the czar's favour. 

Ivan evinced esteem for the arts and sciences, showing marks of favour 
to educated foreigners. Athough he did not found academies, yet he con- 
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tributed to popular^ educritioii hy iiH;n\'usiui^ tho iiuimlx^r of occiesiaBtical 
schook where the laity ako could Ht,udy trading, writiing, religion, and even 
history, and in particular preparct tr iMHaiuu* in the chanceries; to tlie 
Rluune of the boyars, inany (d‘ wluau w<'re not aide; t.o write. Finally 
Ivan is famous in llussian liistory as a lawgiver and (trgauisetr of the state./ 

» 

IVAN Tiru TKHuim.K ca^iurAmu) wrnt lu-rrmt thh cjkkat 

Deeply tragic were tiuMih' ami deat-iny of Ivnit tiie Terribhd As wo 
penotratet into tlie hill signification of his work, W(‘ are involuntarily drawn 
to the conipjirison wliich .suggests itsedf ladweini him and tlw hero czar of 
the (ughteenili century. It was no(> wif.hout r<‘aHcm that, according to tra¬ 
dition, Peter looked upon Ivan as his pretntrsor: they had both entertained 
till', same proj(H*ls- Eveti in the circutnsf.ama'H of (heir childhood ami early 
youth there mnv points of reseiublanetN hut Ivan had not a temku*, loving 
mother at his side, and this difh^nv <e was an essmitial <me, riiere is also 
another very essential dilTcrencm by mittirv Ivan was a man of mort^ abstract 
cliaractcr, less capalile of ami l(‘ss imhmal to prnel.i(‘al audivity; for this 
reason ho at times confnlml in others, I lien suddenly bfwanic suspicious, 
l)ut never acted himself. It appeanul to luiu iliat llw duty of a (^zar was 
only to direct the activity of otlicrs. Although this is a true vim in ordinary 
times, it may sometimes become a fak‘ onf», and Peder smwed B msla us much 
with the carpenter’s hatchet as he did with f.lu‘ sword of Pultowa. The 
practical P(d;er believed in his ptxiple, and if at (.inu^s h<^ ovimstrairied the 
jow, yet it was as if he fedt that matters would adjust' Mannsedves. Ivan lost 
faith in overyUiing mul eyeryomp it may also b(‘ adtkal lliat Peter thought 
less of lurriBelf ami iii this respind. was larger mimhal thau his terrible 
predecessor. The painful inpiressiou proilucc'.d cm tlu^ historian l)y Ivan’s 
trying to sc^cure a refuge in Ihiglaud, tins no paralkd in ilm lifc^ of Peter. 
Also, howevm' terrible were tlie c^xcamtiems am! punisluuents in the time of 
i ('ter, ami although at times Ui<u'(‘ may b(‘ obscu'ved in ilKsn signs of pemonal 
irntation, yet the^ imfiresHion firoduccal by tlie narrative of the devastations 
ju Novgorod is still more distressiug, Fract.ical statesmen never go to such 
lengtliH as abstract, theorists: Peder neviT entered into theoretical contro¬ 
versies, which were foreign to his nature. For (h(‘ same reason Peder, liow- 
0 ver well disposed ho might be towards foreigners, always counted himself 
a Eusaian, wliilo Ivan took pleasum hi tracing the ik^sient of his race from 
Omsar Augustus, It was also for this reason that Pider could not entirely 
abMe himself m sensual delights; he had too iniudi work on his hands; his 
was a practical not a contemplative nature. And ilim is one of the principal 
causes of letera succeHs an<l Ivan’s failure; auotlier and more important 
reason hes^m the fact that Eussia was weaker hi the time of the ’:Yrrible 
czar than m the time of Peter the Great.l^ 




CHAPTER V 

THE CENTURY AFTER IVAN THE TERRIBLE 

[1684-1682 A. a] 

Ivan left two sons, Feodor and Dmitri, the first of whom, at twenty-two 
years of age, succeeded him. The second, born in 1581, was sprung from a 
seventh marriage, contracted by Ivan in contempt of the canons of the Greek 
church, which recognises no union as legitimate after the fourth widowhood. 
Notwithstanding this circumstance, the right of Dmitri to the title of czare¬ 
vitch was not disputed, and he was even regarded as the presumptive heir to 
the crown, as the feeble health of Feodor rendered it extremely probable that 
he would die without issue. 

The character of the new czar contrasted strangely with that of his father. 
Gentle and timid as a child, and dt. out even to superstition, Feodor spent his 
days in prayer, or in listening to and commenting upon pious legends. He 
was constantly to be seen in the churches, and he frequently took delight in 
ringing the bells himself, to call the faithful to divine service. '' He is a sacri¬ 
stan,"' said Ivan the Terrible, “not a czarevitch." When not engaged in 
devotional exercises, Feodor used to shut himself up with his buffoons; or 
else, from a balcony, he would watch his huntsmen combating with bears. 
To a mind so weak, the cares of government were insupportable; and he 
therefore lost no time in transferring them to one of his own favourites, the 
boyar Boris Godunov, his brother-in-law. He first bestowed upon him the 
office of master of the horse, and attached to that title many important duties 
and immense power. Shortly afterwards, by a public confession of Ms own 
incapacity, he appointed him pravitel, or regent of the empire.^ 
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take advantage of them for close and pre-eminently self-centered aims. The 
lack of a good education still further narrowed the horizon of his vision, 
although his strong common sense enabled him to understand the profitable¬ 
ness of acquaintance with the west for the furtherance of his power. All the 
good of which his mind was capable was frustrated by his narrow egotiSxA 
and the extraordinary mendacity that penetrated his whole being and was 
reflected in all his actions. This last quality, however, had become a dis¬ 
tinguishing characteristic of the people of Moscow at that period. The seeds 
of this vice had long existed, but they were in a very great measure fostered 
and developed by the reign of Ivan the Terrible, who was himself falsehood 
personified. By creating the opritchniki Ivan had armed the Russians 
against one another, and taught them to look for favour or safety in the 
ruin of their neighbours; by punishments and executions for imaginary 
crimes, he had taught them to give false information; and by oerpetrating 
the most inhuman villainies for pure diversion, he had educated tiose around 
him in heactlessness and cruelty. Respect for right and morality vanished 
after the czar, who according to the national ideal should be the guardian of 
both, had organised before the eyes of his subjects such spectacles as the 
baiting of innocent persons by bears or the public torture of naked girls, while 
at the same time he observed the strictest rules of monastic piety. In moments 
of personal danger everyone naturally thinks only of himself; but when such 
moments were prolonged for Russians into decades, it is comprehensible that 
a generation of self-seeking and hard-hearted egotists must have arisen, whose 
whole thought and aspiration were directed to the preservation of their own 
safety — a generation for whom, in spite of the outward observance of the 
customary forms of piety, lawfulness, and morality, there remained no inward 
righteousness. He who was clever beyond the average, was bound to become 
a model of falsity; it was an epoch when the mind, riveted in the narrow 
fetters of the self-interested motives inherent in the whole contemporary 
sphere of existence, could only show its activity in the attainment of its per¬ 
sonal aims by means of deceit. Desperate diseases of human society, like 
physical illnesses, are not quickly cured when the general conditions of life 
contribute not to the cessation but rather to >the prolongation of the 
unhealthy state; the terrible ]^henomena of the ''trouoled times" can be 
explained only as the outbreaking of the hidden corruptions accumulated 
during the awful period of the tyranny of Ivan the Terrible. 

The mendacity which constituted a feature of the period is powerfully 
reflected in the contemporary Russian sources of information, and it would 
be easy to fall into error and inaccurate inferences if we were to trust to them 
and accept their guidance; fortunately the evident contradictions and absurd¬ 
ities into winch they fall sufficiently testify to their untruthfukess.^ 

WAR WITH SWEDEN 

Russia boasted of her power, having in reality the largest army in Europe, 
yet a part of old Russia was in Sweden's power. The peace concluded with 
King John expired at the beginnmg of the year 1590. The second interview 
with the ambassadors on the borders of the Plusa was fruitless, the Swedes 
having refused to restore their conquests. Under such circumstances no under¬ 
standing could be arrived at. Sweden proposed a mere exchange, giving 
up Koporie for Sumersk on the banks of the Neva. John complained that 
the Russians annoyed Finland by incursions, ravaging the land, like tigers. 
Feodor reproached the voyevods for their brigandage in the Zaonega, Olonetz, 
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Ladoga, and Dvina (‘oiintriefi* During the isuirnmer of 1589 they came from 
Oiianic to pillage the lands Ix^kuiging to the convents of Sklovetzikj Petchensk, 
Kola, Kereta, and Kovda, seizing as booty more than half a million of silver 
roubles in cash. Tn engaging tlie king to make concessions, the czar spoke 
to him of his great allies, the emperor and the shah. ,But John answered 
ironically: ‘^lam delighted to see you now know your wtmkness and wait 

for help from others. We shall see 
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what kind of aki our relation Eudolph 
will give you. As for ourselves, we 
do not need allies to finish you off.” 
Notwithstanding this insolence, John 
iisk(H! for a third interview with the 
anibjissadors. But Feodor declared 
to him iliat neitlier 'peace nor a truce 
was wanted unless the Swedes would 
yield, besides the lands belonging to 
Novgorod which tliey had invaded, 
Revel and all Esthonia,^ In short, 
Euayia declared war.* 

Up to that time, Godunov had 
only shone by hi® genius in interior 
and exUirior politics. Always pru- 
d(mt and inclined to peace, not war¬ 
like nor aspiring to glory through 
arms, he yet wished to prove that his 
love of peace did not arise from cow¬ 
ardice on this occasion when, without 
being ashamed or failing in the sacred 
use of power, bloodshed could not be 
avoideti. To fulfil this duty he em¬ 
ployed every means necessary to en¬ 
sure success. He put in the held (if 
one can credit official documents of 
the time) nearly three hundred thou¬ 
sand fighters, infantry and cavalry, 
with throe hundred pieces of artil¬ 
lery. All the boyars, all the czare¬ 
vitches (Muhammad, Koul of Siberia, 
Rouslanei son of Kmboula, and Ou- 
raze Magmet of the Kirghiz), the 
voyevods of countries near and far, 
towns and hamlets where they lived in yiiet, were obliged to be at a cj^rtain 
time under the royal flag; for the pacific Feodor, having left-—not without 
regret—his religious occupations, laimself headed his amy- This was just 
wlaat Godunov needed to animate the troops and hinder senseless disputes 
among the principal dignitaries concerning ancient lineage and precedence. 

Prince Feodor MstisTavski commanded the grand army ; the ad.vance guard 
was under Prince Dmitri Khvorostinin, a voyevod distinguished for talent 
courage. Godunov and Feodor Romanov-Turiev (descended from the 
illustrious Philarete), the czar’s second cousin, were combined with him under 
the title court voyevods. The czarina Irene followed her husband from 
Moscow as far as Novgorod, where the monarch assigned the destination of 
the troops. He ordered some to march to Flanders beyond the Neva; others 
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to Esthonia as far as the coast; he hiraself at the head of the principal army 
set out on the 18th of January, 1590, against Narva, It was a hard cam¬ 
paign on account of the severe cold, but distinguished by the zeal of the 
troops. The Russians marched to retake what was theirs, and, on the 27th 
of January, seized Jama. Twenty thousand Swedes, as many cavalry as 
infantry, commanded by Gustav Ban6r, met Prince Dmitri Khvorostinin 
near Narva, but were defeated and driven back into the town, which was full 
of people but destitute of provisions. That was why Ban6r, having left the 
necessary number of soldiers in the fortress, fled during the night and 
went to Vesemberg, pursued by the Russian Asiatic cavalry, and left all 
his baggage and artillery. Among the prisoners were several Swedes of dis¬ 
tinction. 

On the 4th of February the Russians besieged Narva, and, having man¬ 
aged by a vigorous bombardment to make three breaches, demanded a sub¬ 
mission. The commander, Charles Horn, called them on to the assault and 
valiantly repulsed the enemy. The voyevods Saburov and Prince Ivan 
Tokmakov, as well as certain boyar children, Strelitz, and Mordiren, and 
Tcherekess wornen and soldiera perished in the breach. Nevertheless, this 
affair, however brilliant for the bwedes, could not save the town: the can¬ 
nonade did not cease; walls w^ere tottering and the Russian troops prepared 
for a new assault on the 21st of February. Even at this epoch the Russians 
ravaged Esthonia without opposition as far as Revel, and in Finland as far 
as the Abo, for King John had more pride than forces. Then negotiations 
were opened. Russia demanded Narva and all Esthonia in return for peace 
from the Swedes; hut the czar, “yielding to the Christian insistence of God¬ 
unov,” as it is said in official documents, contented himself wdth re-estab¬ 
lishing the former frontier. 

On the 22nd of February Horn, in the king’s name, concluded a peace for 
one 3 ^ear, yielding the czar Jama, Ivangorod, and Koporie, with all stores and 
war ammunition. It was agreed to fix the fate of Esthonia at a nearby meet¬ 
ing of Russians and Swedes, by promising to yield to Russia even Karelia, 
Narva, and other Esthonian towns. Russia gained in glory by her modera¬ 
tion. Feodor, after leaving the voyevods in the three fortresses taken, has¬ 
tened to return to Novgorod and his wife, and go thence with her to Moscow 
to celebrate a victory over those same European powers with which his father, 
doubtful of his military skill, had warned him not to engage. The clergy, 
headed by the cross, came to meet the sovereign outside the town; and the 
metropolitan. Job, in a pompous discourse compared him to Constantine the 
Great and Vladimir, according him thanks in the name of country and church 
for having driven the infidels from the heart of Holy Russia, also for hav¬ 
ing re-established the altars of the true God in the town of Ivan III and in 
the old Slav possessions of Ilmen. 

Soon Swedish perfidy gave new and important success to the arms of the 
pacific Feodor. King John, accusing Horn of cowardice, declared that the 
convention signed by him^ was incriminating, He reinforced his troops in 
Esthonia, anoT sent two seigneurs, lieutenants from Upsala and Vestergot, to 
the mouths of the Plusa, there to have an interview with Prince Feodor 
Mstislavski and a member of the Pissemski council, not to give Esthonia to 
Russia, but to exact that Jama, Ivangorod, and Koporie should be returned. 
At this news not only Feodor’s ambassadors but even the Swiss soldiers 
showed their discontent. Ranged on the other side of the Plusa they called 
on the Russians, but Russia desired no more slaughter, and they forced their 
plenipotentiaries to forego their pretensions, so that nothing but peace was 



glad to avail itself of the nobles as intermediaries and enlightened executors 
of its orders. Consequently it made them its delegates for the administra¬ 
tion and police, an arrangement which simplified the machinery; and the 
nobles, acting in their own most apparent interests, must have afterwards 
pushed matters to extremes. However that may be, the peasants were now 
mscribed in review books and forbidden to go away from their commune 
except by the authority of their lord. In spite of the discontent which this 
measure produced, it was further strengthened by the ukase of the 21st of 
November, 1597, relative to fugitive peasants, of which there were a great 
number in consequence of these legal prescriptions, so evidently contrary to 
the temperament and genius of t].re nations. Those who had hired them¬ 
selves out for a certain time were forbidden to redeem themselves from the 
effects of this new Hgime, even by reimbursing the sum stipulated as the 
price of hire. What was more, these peasants who had disposed of their 
persons by contract were not the only ones affected by these laws of oppres- 
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Bion: they touched even the freemen who, without having signed any engage¬ 
ment, happened to be in the service of the landlords. If they had been there 
for more than three months, they were obliged to remain permanently, and 
where their time of service was not so long all they gained was the power of 
choosing between the last lord and another, but always renouncing the right 
of being their own masters. A new ukase ordained that all boyars, princes, 
nobles, the military and legal classes, etc., should present, on account of the 
individuals in their service, present or in the course of flight, their letters of 
serfdom, in order to have them inscribed in the registers of the chamber for 
the regulation of serfs. 

The measure once taken, Godunov, who wished to be a^eeable to the 
mass of the rural proprietors, gave it all the extension possible; still, at the 
same time he declared the emancipated to be free forever, as well as their 
wives and their children; this last, however, was a very feeble amelioration 
of an evidently iniquitous law, which did not fail to produce extreme indigna¬ 
tion jn the whole rural population. In various places the peasants protested 
by flight against the tyranny exercised over them by a power whose cespotism 
had never gone so far. Want was doubtless not long in bringing the greater 
part back to uucir abandoned homes, or they were constrained to return by 
armed force; but St. George’s day, the date when this law of enslavement 
was put into execution, was graven in their memories as a day of ill-omen; the 
people have never pardoned it for its disgrace and will joerhajps continue to 
curse it, altnough the day of reparation is come at last. But the peasant was 
not the only one to suffer; the great number of men in flight gave occasion 
to a thousand ruinous suits between landowners; they accused each other of 
offering an asylum to the fugitives and of keeping them in concealment. The 
evil was so great, says the historian upon whose narratives ours is based, that 
Boris, though unwilling^ to abolish a law passed from good motives, decided 
at least to declare that it should be only temporary, and, by an ukase of the 
21st of November, 1601, he authorised the peasants of boyars’ children, and 
of other nobles of the secondary classes, to return, within a fixed period, from 
one proprietor to another of the same rank; not more than two at a time, 
however, and exception being made of the Moscow district. On the other 
hand, he ordered the peasants belonging to the boyars and other great nobles, 
and those of the crown, the bishoprics, and the convents, not to stir during 
this same year 1601, but to remain m their respective habitations. Karamzin 
adds that the sensation produced by all this was such that Boris was person¬ 
ally affected by it. It is asserted, he says, that the abolition of the ola regime 
and the uncertainty of the new, a source of discontent to so many, exercised 
a great influence over the fate of the unfortunate Godunov. In the end he 
seems to have left the matter in suspense, and it was Prince Chuiski who, 
raised to the throne under the name of Vasili (V) Ivanovitch, consummated 
the social revolution we are speaking of, by his ukase of the 9th of March, 
1607, confirming that of 1593 and, in addition, laying down the penalties to 
be inflicted on whoever should give asylum to the fugitives. The lot was 
cast—the peasant had lapsed into a serf attached to the soil.« 

DEATH OF DMITRI (1591 A.D.) 

Boris desired above all things to be feared, but he did not disdain a cer¬ 
tain amount of popularity for his family; and he left no means untried to 
render his sister Irene dear to the Russian people. All rigourous measures 
were executed in the name of the czar, and by order of the regent; but acts 



The intimidated boyars were reduced to silence. Dmitri, still a child, 

^ould cause no apprehension; but his mother, the cmrina-dowager, Maria 
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ily. .Boris therefore banished them to the town of Uiditch, whicli had been 
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of the young prince and his family were paid and controlled by a deaifc, or sec¬ 
retary of chancery, named Michael Bitiagovski, a crejiture of Boris; and 
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around, and saw him weltering in his blood. He had a large wound in his 
throat, and he expired without uttering a word. On hearing the cries of the 
nurse, the czarina ran up, and in the first transports of her despair exclaimed 
that her son had been assassinated. She flew upon the governess, whose duty 
it was to take care of him, and beat her furiously with a heavy stick, accusing 
her of having admitted the murderers who had just slain her son. At the 
same time, as her thoughts doubtless turned to her recent quarrels with 
Bitiagovski, she invoked upon that man the vengeance of her brothers and 
of the servants of her household. 

Michael Nagoi now came up, having just left the dinner table, in a state 
of intoxication, according to the testimony of several witnesses; in his turn 
he began to beat the poor governess, and ordered that the alarm bell should 
be rung at the church of the Saviour, which stood near the palace. In an 
instant the courtyard was filled with inhabitants of Uglitch and domestics, 
who ran up with pitchforks and hatchets, believing that the palace of the 
czarevitch was on fire. With them arrived Bitiagovski, accompanied by his 
son and by the gentlemen employed in his chancery. He endeavoured to 
speak, to aopease the tumult, and cried out at once that the child had killed 
hinoself by faUmg on his knife in an epileptic fit, from which it was well known 
that he frequently suffered. “ Behold the murderer! ” exclaimed the czarina. 
A hundred arms were immediately raised to strike him. He fled into one of 
the houses in the. enclosure, and barricaded the door; but it was soon burst 
open, and he was cut to pieces. His son was slain at the same time. Who¬ 
ever raised his voice in his defence, whoever was known to be connected with 
him, was immediately struck down and put to death. The governess Va- 
silissa, covered with blood and half-killed by the blows she had received, lay 
on the ground near the czarina, bareheaded, and with dishevelled hair; for 
the servants of the Nagoi had taken off her cap—which was considered by 
the Russians, at this period, a more infamous outrage even than blows. One 
of her serfs, compassionating her disgrace, joicked up her cap, and replaced 
it on her head; he was instantly massacrecl. The furious crowd, stiu pur¬ 
suing and murdering those who were pointed out to its vengeance, carried 
the bleeding body of the czarevitch into the church. Thither they dragged 
Daniel Volokhov, the son of the governess, who was known to be intimate 
with Bitiagovski. This was enough to procure his condemnation as an 
accomplice in the crime; and he was immediately put to death before the 
eyes oi his mother, in front of the body of the young prince. It was with 
great difficulty that the ]Driests of the church of the Saviour rescued Vasi- 
lissa and the ^ughters oj: Bitiagovski from the hands of the multitude. All 
these women, however, were shut up in one of the buildings adjoining the 
cathedral; and guards were placed at all the approaches.^ 

l^blic opinion denounced Boris, and in order to quiet the people he 
ordered an investigation. His emissaries had the audacity to declare that 
the young prince, in an access of folly, had cut his own throat, and that the 
Nagoi and the people of Uglitch had killed, as murderers, men who were 
innocent. The result of this policy was the extermination of the Nagoi and 
the depopulation of Uglitch. 

Seven years afterward the pious Feodor died: in the person of this pale 
and virtuous sovereign ended the violent and sanguinary race of men of prey 
who had made Russia. The dynasty, issue of Anar6 Bogoliubski, had accom¬ 
plished its mission — it had founded a united Russia, The task of bringing 
mto the heart of Europe this semi-Asiatic country was to devolve on another 
d3masty./ 
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thrown baxjk upon the uncertain tenure of his jpower, and reminded that he 
was not a le^itiinate master, Boris was forced to exert arbitrary and unjust 
means to mamtain his authority. The current of the oflBcial and privileged 
classes was running against him, and he was compelled to erect such defences 
as the necessities of the occasion required. But even out of this diffiexilty he 
contrived to extract some benefits for the country. 

For three yws a famine fell upon Russia, pamysing the efforts of indus¬ 
try, and spreading misery and distress over tire whole empire. Throughout 
the whole of this calamitous period, Boris incessantly employed himself in 
devising modes of relief, and evying from the surplus funds of the rkh a 
treasury of alms to alleviate the wants of the poor. Out of his own abunctot 
coffers he daily distributed several thousand rubles, and he forced the nobility 
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and the clergy, who, with a grasping avariciousness, kept aloof from the 
miseries that surrounded them, to open their granaries, and to sell him their 
stores of corn at half price, that he might distribute it gratuitously amongst 
the impoverished people. These exactions depressed the wealthy, and won 
the gratitude of the needy; but stiU they were insufficient to meet the whole 
demand of poverty. Great numbers died, and Boris, unable to provide sus¬ 
tenance for them while living, caused them to be buried with respect, fur¬ 
nishing to each corpse a suit of linen grave-clothes. 

These benevolent exertions of Boris were viewed with distrust and malice 
by the nobility, who clearly enough discerned the policy that lay at the bot¬ 
tom. Their murmurs arose in private, and gradually assumed a sterner 
expression in public. At the feasts, and even in the court itself, the signs 
and words of disaffection could not be misunderstood. The insecurity of his 
position urged Boris to protect himself by a machinery of terror. Into a 
small space of time he crowded a number of executions, and consigned several 
of the discontented grandees to imprisonment and exile. His alarm magni¬ 
fied his danger, and supplied him with expedients of cruelty. At his own 
banquets he did not hesitate to rise up and denounce particular individuals, 
who were‘immediately seized upon by his adherents, and either put to 
death or cast into dungeons, or banished, and their properties confiscated 
to the state. Despotism penetrated to all classes; the peasantry, bound to 
the soil, were further oppressed by penal laws. 

Amongst other sanguinary provisions, it was enacted that aU the indi¬ 
viduals of a family were held to be involved in the punishment of a single 
member. It was also declared that every Russian who passed beyond me 
frontiers was a rebel to his country and a heretic. A father was invested 
with all the powers of a despot in his hut, and allowed to inflict summary 
punishment upon his wife and children, the latter of whom he was permitted 
to sell four times; and this regulation was annulled only by the bondage to 
the fief, which substituted a worse tyranny for the domestic slavery. The 
merciless rule of Boris may be regarded as the consequence of his situation, 
which , ex posed him to hazards from which he could not escape except by 
some sue 1 decisive and terrible measures. The iron sway pressed down the 
expiring spirit of licentious freedom. The wandering minstrels who had 
hitherto travelled through the country, perpetuating in their songs the his¬ 
torical gloriefs of Russia, and inspiring the people with proud sentiments of 
national emulation, disappeared. The metrical chronicles perished in the 
general dismay. The immediate result of this struggle to ]oreserve the object 
of his guilty ambition was an extensive emigration of tbe peasantry, who 
fled from the scene of misery to embrace the wild freedom of the Cossacks 
or seek protection from the king of Poland; and an atrocious jacquerie suc¬ 
ceeded, which was, for a short time, triumphant. ^ 

Never had the government of Boris met with fewer obstacles; never had 
the authority of a czar appeared more firmly established. At peace with 
foreign powers, and quietly watching the conflicts of his neighbours, he 
applied liimself to the task of civilising his people, of encouraging commerce, 
and of establishing an exact system of police in all the provinces of his empire. 
Every one of his acts was received with submission and executed with alac¬ 
rity; but, nevertheless, all minds were agitated by a secret disquietude. The 
czar could not conceal from himself the aversion with which he was regarded 
by the Russians; all classes, nobles and serfs, alike detested him. He saw 
all his intentions, all his decrees interpreted as violations of the laws of 
the country. At this period of benight^ ignorance the Russians, even of the 
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higher claHaes, regarded forcigiicrB with a kind of bu joratitiouB horror. They 
made no difference between a foreigner and an inht .el, and applied the name 
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Suddenly, a surpriamg rumour was 
brought from the frontiers ol Lithuania, and 
A s’aMAi.ia oa-riAK SDtead with incrediblc rapidity through all 

the provinces of the empire. The cmrevitch 
Dmitri, who was believed to have been as¬ 
sassinated at Uglitch, was still living in Poland. Having been favourably re¬ 
ceived by a palatine, he had made himself known to the principal nobles of the 
republic, and was preparing to reclaim his hereditary throne. It was related 
that he had wandered for some time in Russia, concealed beneath the frock of 
a monk. The archimandrite of the convent of the Saviour at Novgorod bev- 
ersk had given him a lodging without recognising him. The prince had 
proceeded thence to Kiev, leaving in his cell a note, m which he declared that 
ae was Dmitri, the son of Ivan the Terrible, and that he would one day 
recompense the hospitality of the archimandrite. On the other hand it w^ 
stated that the persons worthy of belief had seen the czarevitch among the 
Zaparogian Cos^ks, taking part m their military expeditions and distm- 
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guishing himself by his courage and address in all warlike exercises. The 
name of the ataman under whose orders he had enrolled himself was also 
given. Other authorities declared that they had seen the same person at the 
same time studying Latin at Huszcza, a small town in Volhinia. Though 
reports were contradictory as to details, they all agreed on this one point — 
that Dmitri was still living, and that he intended to call the usurper to account 
for all his crimes.^ 

Who was the personage whom the Eussian historians have called tlic 
“ false Dmitri.” Was he really the son of Ivan the Terrible, saved the 
foresight of the Nagoi from the assassins’ knife and replaced in the coffin, as 
he related, by the son of a pope (Russian parish priest)? Was he, as the 
czar and the patriarch proclaimed him, a certain Gregori Otrepiev, a vagabond 
monk who was for a time secretary to the patriarch Job and was thus enabled 
to surprise state secrets—who in his nomadic life afterwards appeared amongst 
the Zaparogians, where he is said to have become an accompfished rider and 
an intrepid «Cossack? To all these questions, in the present state of our 
information, no absolutely certain answer can be given. Kostomarov com¬ 
pared the handwriting of the pretender with that of the monk Otrepiev and 
affirms that theyMo not resemble each other. Captain Margeret knew peo¬ 
ple who conversed with Otrepiev after the pretender’s death. Not to pre¬ 
judge the solution we will give this last not the name of Dmitri but that of 
Demetrius, with which he signed his letters to the pope. 

About the year 1603 a young man entered the service of the Polish yan, 
Adam Vichnevetski. He fell or feigned to fall ill, sent for a Catholic priest, 
and under the seal of confessional secrecy revealed to him that he was the 
czarevitch Dmitri, who had escaped from the assassins of Uglitch. He showed, 
suspended from his neck, a cross enriched with precious stones, which he 
asserted that he had received from Prince Mstislavski, the- godfather of 
Dmitri. The priest dared not keep such a secret to himself. Demetrius was 
recognised by his master Vichnevetski as the legitimate heir of Ivan the 
Terrible. Mniszek, ]Dalatine of Sandomir, promised him his help. Deme¬ 
trius had already fallen in love with Marina, the eldest daughter of Mniszek, 
and swore to make her czarina of Moscow; the father and the young girl 
accepted the proposal of marriage. 

Meantime the strange tidings of the resuscitation of Dmitri spread through 
the whole kingdom of Poland. Mniszek and Vichnevetski conducted Deme¬ 
trius to Cracow and presented him to the king. The papal nuncio interested 
himself in his behalf; the Jesuits and Franciscans worked in concert for his 
conversion; in secret he abjured orthodoxy and promised to bring Moscow 
within the pale of the Roman church. He corresponded with Clement VIII 
whose least servant, iniimm cliens, he declared himself to be. Thus he was 
recognised by the king, the nuncio, the Jesuits, and the pope. Did they 
really believe in his legitimacy? It is probable that they saw in him a for¬ 
midable instrument of disturbance; the king flattered himself that he would 
be able to turn it against Russia and the Jesuits — that they might use it 
against orthodoxy. Sigismund dared not take upon himself to break the 
truce concluded with Boris and expose himself to Muscovite vengeance. He 
treated Demetrius as czarevitch, but only in private; he refused to place the 
royal troops at his disposal, but authorised the nobles who were touched 
by the misfortunes of the young prince to aid him as they might desire. 

The 'pans had no need of a royal authorisation; many of them, with the 
light-heartedness and love of adventure which characterised the Polish 
nobility, took arms. 

B. W. — roij. XTIl. Q 



Vasili Shuiski^ the successor of Mstislaveki, did his hwt to restore their 
morale: this time Demetrius was vanquished at Dobrinitchi. Boris fancied 
that the war was ended: it was only b^inning. Four thousand Don Cos¬ 
sacks came to join the brigand* Tlie inaction of the Muscovite voyevoda 
announced that the spirit of treason was gaining the higher nobility* 

In 1605 Boris died, after recommending his innocent son to Basmanov, 
the boyars, the joatriarch, and the people of Moscow* All took the oath to 
Feodor Borissovitch. But Basmanov had no sooner taken command of the 
army of Severia than he was in a position to convince himself that neither 
the soldiers nor their leaders intend ed to fight for a Godunov* Bather than 
be the victim of an act of treason he preferm to be its perpetrator; the man 
in whom the dying Boris had placed all his confidence joined Galitsin and 
Soltikov, the secret partisans or Demetrius. He solemnly announced to the 
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troops that the latter was indeed the son of Ivan the Terrible and the legiti¬ 
mate master of Russia; he was the first to throw himself at the feet of the 
pretender, who was immediately proclaimed by the troops. Demetrius 
marched on Moscow. At his approach his partisans rose: the son and the 
wife of Godunov' were massacred. Such was the sanguinary end of the 
dynasty which Boris had thought to found in the blood of a czarevitch. 

Let us bear in mind that in 1586 had appeared the narrative of Jean Sau- 
vage, sailor and merchant of Dieppe, who had come to reconnoitre the har¬ 
bours of the White Sea and prepare the way for French traffic. The same 
year the czar Feodor Ivanovitch sent to Henry III a Frenchman of Moscow, 
Pierre Ragon, to notify him of his accession; at Moscow appeared the first 
ambassador sent there by France, Francois de Carle, In 1587 a company of 
Parisian merchants obtained a commercial charter from the same czar. 
Henry IV was in correspondence with the czars Feodor Ivanovitch and Boris. 


CAREER AND MURDER OF DEMETRIUS (1606 A.D.) 

What was now taking place in Russia is one of the most extraordinary 
events of which the annals of the world make mention. An unknown man 
was making his triunlphal entry into Moscow and the Kremlin (June 20th- 
30th). All the people wept for joy, thinking they beheld the scion of so 
many princes. One man alone dar^ to affirm that he had seen Dmitri mur¬ 
dered and that the new czar was an impostor; this was Vasili Shuiski^ one of 
those who had superintended the inquiry of Uglitch and who, at the battle 
of Dobrinitchi, ^■'d defeated the pretender. Denounced by Basmanov, he 
was condemned to death by an assembly of the three orders. His head was 
already on the block, when the czar sent an express bearing his pardon. 

The son of the terrible czar was not rcco^isable in this act of mercy. 
Later on Demetrius was to repent of it. Job, the creature of Godunov, was 
replaced in the patriarchate by a creature of the new Drince, the Oreek Igna¬ 
tius. The czar had an interview with his pretendec. mother, l^^rie Nagoi, 
the widow of Ivan IV: whether because she wished to complete the work of 
an avenger, or because she was glad to recover all her honours, Marie recog¬ 
nised Demetrius as her son and publicly embraced him. He hqaped favours 
on the Nagoi as his maternal relatives: the .^Romanovs also were recalled 
from exile and Philarete was made metropolitan of Rostov. ■ 

The czar presided regularly at the douma; the boyars admired the cor¬ 
rectness of his judgment and the variety of his knowledge. Demetrius was a 
man of learning, brave and skilful in all bodily ejjrcises. He was fond of 
foreigners and spoke of sending the Russian nobles to study in the west. 
This taste for foreigners was not unaccompanied by a certain contempt for 
the national ignorance and rudeness. He offended the boyars by his mock¬ 
eries; he alienated the people and the clergy by his contemot for Russian 
religious rites and usages. He ate veal, did not sleep after clnner, did not 
frequent the baths, borrowed money from the convents, turned the monks 
into ridicul^ opposed the hunting with bears, paid familiar visits to foreign 
jewellers and artisans, took no he^ of the strict etiquette of the palace, him¬ 
self pointed cannon, organised sham fights between the national and foreign 
troops, took pleasure in seeing the Russians beaten by the Germans, sur¬ 
rounded himself with a European guard at the head of which were found men 
like Margeret, Knutzen, Van Dennen. A conflict having broken out between 
the clergy and the pope's legate on the occasion of his entry into Moscow, two 
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ania by all nieann in hi« power, it wiw not Hurpriaing that he eag’orly sought 
to ally himself with MniHKck; but now that he was Heatinl upon the throne of 
the cssars, such an alliance could not be otherwiBe than pndudic.ial to his 
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and brother, she took refuge first of all in a convent, or, according to some 
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present day. It is no less impossible to decide whether Dmitri allowed him¬ 
self to be subdued by the charms of his captive, or whether, like a pitiles 
conqueror, he sacrifiow her to his arrogant vanity, and desired, with a refine¬ 
ment of vengeance, to inflict the greatot dishonour on the enemy’s family. 
At all events, it appears certain that for some time Xenia exercised such 
marked influence over him that Mnisasek grew alarmed, and seriously remon¬ 
strated with the C 25 a.r. It was only when Marina was actually on her way to 
Moscow that Dmitri dismissed his captive. He sent her into a monastery, 
^coming to the usage of the time. She took the vows in the convent of ot. 
Sermi^, at Moscow, under the name of Olga, and died there in 1622 , 

These singular amours, this fidelity to his engagements in the midst of 
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inconstancy and even of debauchery, this boldness in attempting a desper 
enterprise, this imperturbable coolness in maintaining an audacious impo 
ture, this gracefulness in acting the part of a legitimate monarch, so many 
brilliant qualities united with puerile vanity and the most imprudent levity 
—such are the contrasts presented by the character of Dmitri, which are 
perhaps explicable by his extreme youth and his adventurer’s education. 
Nothing, however, is more rare than a character all the parts of which are in 
perfect harmony. Contradiction is the characteristic of most men, and there 
are very few whose lives correspond to the projects which they have formed 
or to the hopes to which they have given rise. Who can say that the pleasure 
of exhibiting himself in all the splendour of his high fortune before the eyes 
of those who had witnessed his poverty had not the greatest share in the 
resolutions of Dmitri? Mniszek and Marina were probably the first persons 
whose esteem appeared precious to him. To obtain the approbation of a few 
Polish palatines, he risked his crown; but does not every man believe that the 
world’s opinion is that of the little circle in which he is, accustomed to move? & 
The security of the pretender was, however, but seeming. Vasili Shui- 
ski, whom Dmitri had pardoned, presently organised a plot for his destruc¬ 
tion. The czar’s extreme confidence was his ruin. One night the boyars 
assailed the Kremlin where no guard was kept. Demetrius was flung from 
a window and slaughtered in the courtyard of the palace. Basmanov, who 
had tried to defend him, was killed at his side. The corpse of Demetrius was 
taken up, a fool’s mask was placed on the face, and the body exposed in the 
]Dlace of executions between a bagpipe and a flute. The father-in-law and 
i:he widow of Dmitri, the envoys of the Polish king and the Poles who had 
come to attend the imperial nuptials were spared but retained as prisoners 
by the boyars. The corpse of the sorcerer’’ was burned; a cannon, turned 
in the direction of Poland, was charged with the ashes and scattered them to 
the winds (May, 1606)./ 



VASILI IVANOVITCH SHUISKI (1606-1610 A.D.) 

Immediately after the death of Demetrius, the boyars concerted measures 
for convoking deputies from all the towns and proceeding tp the election of a 
new sovereim; but they were not allowed to accomplish their design. The 
throne had been but four days vacant when Shuiski directed his partisans to 
proclaim himself. They led him forth into the public place, named him czar 
Dy acclamation, and immediately escorted him to the cathedral. There, in 
order to ingratiate himself with his new subjects and make them forget the 
illegality of his election, he took a solemn oath not to punish anyone without 
the advice and consent of the boyars; not to visit the offences of the fathers 
on the children; and that he would never revenge himself in any way on those 
who had offended him in the time of Boris. Since Novgorod lost its privi¬ 
leges, this was the first time that a sovereign of Russia had pledged himself to 
any convention with his subjects; but Shuiski’s oath was no guarantee for 
its fulfilment. 

Having good reason to dread the resentment of the Polish nation, Shuiski 
sent Prince Volkonski on an embassy to them, to represent the late czar as an 
impostor, who had deluded both Poland and Russia; but the ambassador was 
not even listened to. Sigismund and his subjects were resolved to be revenged 
on the Russians, and to profit by the disturloances which they foresaw would 
soon break out among tliem. Shuiski was not liked by the Russian nobles, 
many of whom might have competed with him for the throne had the choice 
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corpse of the real Dmitri, 

The public retractations of the dowager czaritza obtained no more credit 
than the miracles imputed to her son. In a letter signed by her, and imme¬ 
diately published by Vasili, she declared that the impostor Grishka Otrepiev 
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had threatened her with death to herself and all her family if she did not rec¬ 
ognise him as her son. But who could believe in her sincerity after so many 
contradictory avowals and disavowals? Her declaration that she had been 
compelled by fear to yield to the threats of a man whose aversion to cruelty 
was notorious, suggested to everybody the idea that she acted at that moment 
under the coercion of threats and fear. 

Civil war began. Prince Shakhovskoi had raised the inhabitants of 
Putivle, and in a few days assembled a great number of Cossacks and peasants, 
who routed the forces sent against them. The insurrection spread rapidly; 
but still the prince, twice miraculously saved, did not make his expected 
appearance. ^ Instead of him there came from Poland a general with a com¬ 
mission bearmg the imperial seal of Dmitri. This was an adventurer named 
Ivan Bolotnikov, originally a serf to Prince Teliatevski. He had been a 
prisoner among the Turks, and having escaped to Venice had probably acquired 
some military experience in the service of the republic. His commission was 
recognised *at Putivle; he took the command of the insurgents, defeated 
Shuiski^s forces in two engagements, and pursued them to within seven versts 
of the capital put the mexplicable absence of the prince for whom they 
fought damped the ardour of Bolotnikov’s men; for they could not believe 
that if Dmitri was alive he would delay to put himself at their head. The 
ataman of the Cossacks, too, was mortified at being supplanted in the com¬ 
mand by an adventurer, and suffered himself to be corrupted by Shuiski, 
Deserted by a part of his army, Bolotnikov was defeated by Skopin Shuiski, 
the czar’s nephew, and forced to shelter himself in the fortress of Kaluga, 

It is probable that all this while Shakhovskoi and the Poles were loo!king 
about for a fit person to play the part of Dmitri; but it required time to find 
him, and to put him through training. In this conjuncture the false Peter 
Feodorovitch, who had made a brief appearance in the former reign, repaired 
to Putivle, and offered himself to Shakuiovskoi and the people as regent in the 
absence of his uncle. The rebel cause stood in need of the prestige of a royal 
name, and the czarevitch Peter was eagerly welcomed. Presently, the czar 
having marched apinst him in person, the impostor and Shakhovskoi shut 
themselves up in the strongly fortified town of Tula, where they were joined 
by Bolotnikov. Vasili laid siege to the town with an army of a hundred thou¬ 
sand men; but the besieged, who had no mercy to exjpect if taken, fought more 
earnestly for their own lives than did Shuiski’s soldiers for the ri^ts of a 
master to whom they were but little attached. Seeing the light progress he 
made, the czar began to doubt the success of an enterprise to fall in which 
would be ruin. 

While he was in this anxious state, an obscure ecclesiastic, named Kravkov, 
presented himself before the czar and his council, and undertook, if his direc¬ 
tions were followed, to drown all the people of Tula. They laughed at him at 
first as an idle braggart, but he reiterated his assertion with such confidence 
that the czar at last desired him to explain his plan, Tula is situated in a val¬ 
ley, and the little river Upa flows through the town. Kravkov proposed to 
dam the stream below the town, and engaged to answer for it with his head 
if in a few hours after the execution of that work the whole town was not laid 
under water. All the millers in the army, men accustomed to such operations, 
were immediately put under his orders, and the rest of the soldiers were 
employed in carrying sacks of earth to the spot chosen for the dam. The 
water soon rose in the town, inundated the streets, and destroyed a great 
number of houses; but the garrison still fought for several months with 
unabated courage, though decimated by famine, and afterwards by a terrible 




belonging to Ms assumed character. 

The pupil profited but badly by the lessons he received; for in everything 
but proi:usion he was the reverse of his prototype, and the least attentive 
observer could see that he was a coarse, ignorant, vulgar knave, qualified 
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only by his impudence for the part he had undertaken. The Cossacks were 
not such fastidious critics as to be shocked by his uncourtly manners; but 
the Poles, whilst treating him as a sovereign for their own ends, were by no 
means the dupes of his ^oss imposture. Baer states that he was originally 
a schoolmaster of Sokol, in White Russia; but, according to the Polish writers, 
who had better opportunities of learning the truth, he was a Lithuanian Jew", 
named Miclmel Moltchanov. 

The adherents of Dmitri, as we may continue to call him, increased so 
rapidly in nximbers that he was able to defeat a detachment of Vasili's army 
sent against him from Tula, and to make himself master of the town of Kozelsk 
on the road to the capital. When the fall of Tula had left the czar at liberty 
to act against him with all his forces, Dmitri retreated to Novgorod Seversk. 
There he was joined by xmexpected reinforcements led by Rozynckil Sapieha, 
Tiszkievicz, Lissovski, and others, the flower of the Polish and Lithuanian 
chivalry. ^ Prince Adam Viszinoviecki, the patron of the first false Dmitri, 
came in person to the aid of his successor at the head of two thousand horse. 
The Don Cossacks brought in chains to him another schemer, who had tried 
to put himself ^ their head. All that is known of the man is that he called 
himself Feodor Feodorovitch, and pretended to be the son of the czar Feodor. 
His more prosperous rival in impo^ure condemned him to death. 

Dmitri’s army, commanded by the veteran prince Roman Rozinski, 
defeated that of the czar with great havoc near Volkhov, on the 24th of April 
1608. All the vanquished who escaped the lances of the Poles and Cossacks 
fled in disorder to Moscow, and had the victors pressed their advantage, the 
capital would Imve fallen into their hands. Possibly the Polish leaders were 
in secret unwilling to let their proUg^ triumph too soon or too completely, or 
to give up Moscow to pillage, which is always more profitable to the soldier 
than to tlie general; but, whatever was the reason, they halted at the village 
of Tushino, twelve versts from Moscow, which the impostor made his head¬ 
quarters, and there he held his court for seventeen months. 

With a view to prevail on Sigismund to recall the Polish volunteers in 
Dmitri’s service, Vasili resolved to liberate the ambassadors, the palatine of 
Sendomir and his daughter, and the other Poles whom he had kept in captivity 
since the massacre of Moscow. With their liberty he bestowed on them 
indemnifications for their losses, and only exacted from them a pledge that 
they would not bear arms against Russia, or in any wAy favour t]ie new pre¬ 
tender. Thus, after having made sport of the most solemn oaths, Vasili 
expected to find in men, so deeply provoked, scruples of conscience which he 
had never known himself. He sent Mniszek and his daughter away under 
charge of an escort; but they were intercepted by a detachment of Poles, 
and carried to Dmitri’s camp. 

They had been prepared for this event by a letter previously received by 
the palatine from his pretended son-in-law, which contained this remarkable 
phrase: ^^Come both of you to me, instead of going to hide yourselves in 
Poland from the world’s scorn.” He could hardly have dropped a hint more 
adapted to move a woman of Marina’s character. Rather than go back to 
encounter ridicule at Sendomir, she was willing to share the bed of a bandit 
who naight bestow a crown upon her. It is said, however, that in their first 
interview with Dmitri neither she nor her father testified all the emotion 
befitting so touching an occasion, nor could quite conceal their surprise at the 
sight of a man not at all like him whose name he bore. But after a few days 
the scene of meeting was played over again with more success, and the whole 
camp was witness of Marina’s demonstrations of tenderness for her husband. 



I 


Tlic inutnal jealouBj of tho PoliHh comioaadorB roHo to Biich a pitch that it 
became neceaaar)^ to dhide the army; ami Hapicdia quitted the camp of 
Timliino, with thirty thousaml men and ninety cannon, to lay siege to the 
famous monastery of the Trinity, near Moscow, which was at tm^ same time a 


such auxiliaries would have consummahHl liis min; tluax^fore the capture of 
tiie monastery was of extreme importance to tlu* impostor. ^ But in spite of 
the most strenuous efforts, contimKHl for six wec'.ks, Hapieha was unable to 
obtain the lejist advantage over a garrison whose cmuragci was exalted by 


princes, Procope Liapunov, tome advantage of the general confusion to raise 
a new banner,^ He proclaimed himself the defender of the faith, and, at the 
head of a considerable force, waged a war of extermination against the Poles 
and the Russians who recognised either Dmitri or Vasili. A dironicler applies 
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to him the phrase which had served to characterise Attila — No gr^s grew 
where his horse's hoof had been.” And, as if all these armies were not enough 
for the desolation of the land, the Tatars of the CJrimea had crossed the 
under pretence of succouring Vasili, their ally, but in reality to plunder the 
viUages, and make multitudes of captives, whom they earned off mto slavery. 

Such was the condition of Russia at the moment of Skopin s deatin Vasili 
still derived some hope from the division of his enemies, and 
attention against the most formidable among them. He despatched to the 
relief of Smolensk an army of nearly sixty thousand men, consisting partly ol 
foreign mercenaries, under James de 
la Gardie; but he gave the chief com¬ 
mand to his brother, Dmitri Shuiski, 
who was neither liked nor respected 
by the soldiers. Chiefly in conse¬ 
quence of this fatal appointment 
the whole “army was defeated at 
Klushino, by a force of only three 
thousand horse and two hundred 
infantry, led by the veteran Zolki- 
ewski, and was forced to lay down its 
arms. But for the enormous blun¬ 
ders subsequently committed by 
Sigismund, the battle of Klushino 
might have determined forever the 
preponderance of Poland in the 
north. 

The defeat of Klushino was im¬ 
mediately followed by an insui-rec- 
tion at Moscow. Vasili Shuiski was 
deposed, and forced to become_ a 
monk; and being soon after deliv¬ 
ered up to Sigismund, he ended his 
days in a Polish prison. The same 
event was equally disastrous to the 
false Dmitri. Deserted by Sapieha 
and his Poles, he lost all hope of as¬ 
cending the throne of Moscow; he r i 

lived as a robber in Kaluga, at the head of his ferocious gangs of Cossacks 
and Tatars, until" he was murdered by the latter in December, 1610, in revenge 
for the death of one of their countrymen whom he had drowned. Manna 
was far advanced in pregnancy when she lost her second husband. She was 
delivered of a son, who received the name of Ivan, and to whom the litde 
court of Kaluga swore fealty. Zarucki declared himself the protector of the 
mother and me child, and put himself at the head of the still numerous 
remnant of the faction that remained obstinately attached to the name of 
Dmitri. But the cause was hopeless; for Zarucki was neither a general nor a 
statesman his talents were those only of a bold leader of Cossack marauders. 

Russia was without a sovereign, and the capital was in the hands of the 
Polish marshal. Zolkiewski used his advantages with wise moderation, and 
easily prevailed on the weary and afflicted Muscovites to resign themselves 
to the foreign yoke, and agree to offer the throne toWladislaw, the sont>of 
Sigiamund. One ■word from the latter’s lips might have reversed the subse¬ 
quent fortunes of Russia and Poland; but in his selfish vanity he preferred 



A Woman or Tschutbki 



field at the head of a conaiderable force, whilst Minin, whom the popular 
voice stjrled the elect of the whole Ilussian Empire, ably seconcied him in 
an administrative capacity. 

Pojarski drove the Poles before him from town to town; and having at 
length arrived under the walls of the Kremlin, in August, 1612, he sustained 
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for three days a hot contest against Chodkiewicz, the successor of Gonsiewski, 
defeated him, and put him to flight. Part of the Polish troops, under the 
command of Colonel Nicholas Struss, returned to the citadel and defended 
it for some weeks longer. At the end of that time, being pressed by fanaine, 
they capitulated; and on the 22nd of October, 1612, the princes Pojarski 
and Dmitri Trubetzkoi entered together into that inclosure which is the heart 
of the country, and sacred in the eyes of all true Russians. The assistance 
of Sigismund came too late to arrest the flight of the Poles. 

Upon the first successes obtained by Prince Pojarski the phantom of 
Dmitri, and all the subaltern pretenders, disappeared as if by magic. Zarucki, 
feeling that an irresistible power was about to overwhelm him, was anxious 
only to secure himself a refuge. Carrying Marina and her son with him, 
he made ineffectual efforts to raise the Don Cossacks. After suffering a 
defeat near Voroneje, he reached the Volga, and took possession of Astra¬ 
khan, with the intention of fortifying himse’i there; but the generals of Michael 
Romanov, the newly elected czar, did not allow him time. Driven from 
that city, and pursued by superior forces, he was preparing to reach the 
eastern snore of the Caspian, when he was surprised, in the beginning of July, 
1614, on the banks of the laik, and delivered up to the Muscovite generals, 
along with Marina and the son of the second Dmitri. They were immedi¬ 
ately taken to Moscow, where Zarucki was impaled; Ivan,^ who was but 
three years old, was hanged; and Marina was sliut up in prison, where she 
ended her days. 

ACCESSION OF THE HOUSE OF ROMANOV (1613 A.D.) 

The deliverance of Moscow had alone been awaited in order to fill the 
vacant throne by a free election. This could not properly take place except 
in that revered sanctuary of the imperial power, the Kremlin, where the sov¬ 
ereigns were crowned at their accession, and where their ashes reposed after 
their death. Delivered now from all foreign influence, the boyars of the coun¬ 
cil, in November, 1612, despatched letters or mandates to every town in the 
empire, commanding the clergy, nobility, and citizens to send deputies imme¬ 
diately to Moscow, endowed with full power to meet in the national council 
(zejyishi soveth), and proceed to the election of a new czar. At the same 
time, to invoke the blessing of God upon this important act, a fast of three 
days was commanded. Tiese orders were received with great enthusiasm 
throughout the whole country: the fast was so rigorously observed, accord¬ 
ing to contemporory records, that no person took the least nourishment 
during that interval, and mothers even refused the breast to their infants. 

The election day came: it was in Lent, in the year 1613. The debates 
were long and stormy. The princes Mstislavski and Pojarski, it appears, 
refused the crown; the election of Prince Dmitri Trubetskoi failed, and the 
other candidates were set aside for various reasons. After much hesitation 
the name of Michael Romanov was put forward; a young man sixteen years 
of age, personally unknown, but recommended by the virtues of his father, 
Philarete, and in whose behalf the boyars had been canvassed by the patri¬ 
arch Hermogenes, the holy martyr to the national cause. The Romanovs 
were connected through the female branch with this ancient dynasty. The 
ancestors of Michael had filled the highest offices in the state. He fulfilled, 
moreover, the required conditions. “There were but three surviving mem¬ 
bers in his family,^' says Strahlenberg; ''he had not been implicated in the 
preceding troubles; his father was an ecclesiastic, and in consequence naturally 



his troops, the ill-will of the (Jiets, and the confederations continually sprmmg 
up against him, Skismund did not abandon his attempts upon Eussia; nut 
the negotiations which ensued in consequence, upon various occasions, pro¬ 
duced no result. Wladislaw, at the head of an army, once more crossed the 


* There was no patriarch at that time. 
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frontiers, and appeared for the second time, in 1617, under the walls of Moscow, 
which he assaul ted and whence he was repulsed. Deceived in the expectation 
which the intelligence he kept up with various chiefs had induced him to form, 
harassed by his troops, who were clamorous for pay, he consented to renounce 
the title of czar, which he had up to that period assumed, and concluded, on 
the 1st of December, 1618, an armistice for fourteen years. The Peace of 
Stolbovna, January 26th, 1617, had terminated ,the preceding year the war 
with Sweden, and was purchased by the surrehder of In^ia, Karelia, and 
tlie whole country between Ingria and Novgorod; besides the formal renun¬ 
ciation of Livonia and Esthonia, and the payment of a sum of money. 

The captivity of Philarete had now lasted nine years; from Warsaw he 
liad l^en removed to the castle of Marienburg, and it was from that place, as 
it is asserted, that he found means to communicate with the council of the 
boyars, and use his influence in the election of the czar, never dreaming that 
it would fall upon his son. The cessation of hostilities restored him to free¬ 
dom. He^ returned to Moscow on the 14th of June, 1619, and was imme¬ 
diately elevated to the patriarchal chair, which had remained vacant from the 
death of Hermogenes, in 1613. His son made him co-regent, and the ukases 
of that date are all headed Michael Feodorovitch, soverei^, czar, and^grand 
prince of all the Russias, and his father Philarete, mighty lord and most holy 
patriarch of all the Eussias, order,” etc. There exist, moreover, ukases issued 
in the sole name of the patriarch, thus called out of his usual sphere of action, 
and placed in one in which absolute power was granted him. He took part in 
all political affairs; all foreign ambassadors were presented to him; as well as 
to the czar: and at those solemn audiences, as well as at table, he occupied 
the right of the sovereim. He held his own court, composed of stolnicks and 
other officers; in a word, he shared with his son all the prerogatives of supreme 
Dower. From this period dates the splendour of the patriarchate, which at a 
^ater epoch excited the jealousy of the czar Peter the Great, who was induced 
to suppress it in 1721. 

Pailarete always gave wise advice to his son, and the influence he exercised 
over him was always happily directed. A general census, of which he origi¬ 
nated the idea, produced great improvement in the revenue; but, perhaps 
without intending it, he contributed by this measure to give fixity to tlae 
system of bondage to the soil. In the performance of his duty as head pastor, 
he directed all his efforts to re-establish a press at Moscow,' which had been 
abandoned during the troubles of the interregnum; and he had the satisfaction 
of seeing, after 1624, many copies of the Liturgy issue from it.^ 

THE COSSACKS 

In the year 1627 the Cossacks of the Don, in one of their periodical upris¬ 
ings, conquered Azov, which they offered to the czar, but which he did not 
accept. As we shall meet the Cossacks again from time to time, it is worth 
while to interrupt our main narrative to make inquiry as to the antecedents 
of this peculiar people.® 

Soloviev gives the following definition of the term ^‘Cossacks”: "At the 
end of the tot half of the fifteenth century we encounter for the first time 
the name of Cossack, principally the Cossacks of Riazan. Our ancestors under¬ 
stood by this name, in general, men without homes, celibates obliged to earn 
their bread by working for others. In this way the name * Cossacli: * took the 

' I^tablislied in 1660. The first book printed in Moscow, The Emngeliei, appealed In the 
tnontb of March, 1664. 



nieauiiiK of diiy-laboiirer. They fonticd a, claw altogether ()|)pose(l to land 
ownorn; that iw, the vilhigcrH. The ntyppcH, ho agrcHaihlo t,o live on, not lacking 
fertility, watered l)y riwsrB filkHl with finli, att-raeded in (heno coniitrica the 
more hardy, namely the CoHHaekB; th(^ p(H)|)le who could not atay in villages, 
i.hoHt'. who wer(‘ purHiu'.d for Home crime, fugiiiv(^ WTfn, unitexl with each other’ 


acc(ipiatJonH, Hince ui ''Oe umacKB were mniKU’iy in rue iiauni oi wcanng long 
braida; (2) they UHtnl Hcytla^B to make hay, an well an in battle; (3) their first 


and the name of the country where tliey first- appeared, Ukrania (l^okraina), 
signifi(^B border, frontier, in the Slavonic dialects* 


to take arms at the word of the chief whom the public eufirage had desig¬ 
nated. 1 here was one of these for each expedition and he bore the name of 
“errtot captain/’ (Mman kotcMvo\ which was distinct from the ataman or 
political chief for life of the whole army* This captain had under his orders 
an adjutant or lieutenant, Ussaoul, then centurions, commanders of fifties, 
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and commanders of tens. During peace the administration of each stanitsa 
belonged to the elders, startchini; but every resolution of any importpce had 
to be submitted to a discussion in which all the men of the community could 
take part and vote. The political or administrative assembly was callea the 
circle, kroug. There were no written laws, the circle being the living law, 
preserving and adding to the traditions. It left, moreover, complete liberty 
to the individual, so long as this was not harmful to the community. ^ As to 
the foreigner, anything, or almost anything, was permitted. ^ Such mstitu- 
tions find fanatics amongst men in appearance the most rebellious against all 
discipline. The filibusters at the end of the seventeenth century had similar 
ones. 

We are ignorant of the period of the first organisation of the Cossacks; it 
appears, however, very provable that it is contemporary with the Tatar con¬ 
quest. The little republic of the Zapa- 
rogians in the islands and on.the banks 
of the Dnieper seems to be the model on 
which the other Cossack governments 
were formed; for their dialect, the Little 
Russian, has left traces amongst the Cos¬ 
sacks most remote from Ukraine. There 
is no doubt that the first soldiers who 
established themselves in the islands of 
the Dnieper were animated by patriotic 
and religious sentiments. Their first 
exploits against the Tatars and Turks 
were a protest of the conquered Chris¬ 
tians against their Mussulman oppres¬ 
sors. In consequence of having fought y 
for their faith they loved war for its own / 
sake and pillage became the principal 
object of tlieir expeditions. In default 
of Tatars their Russian or Polish neigh- Miohabl Romanov 

bours were mercilessly despoiled. 

Formerly the Cossacks had been recruited by volunteers arriving on the 
borders of the Dnieper — some from Great Russia, others from Lithuania or 
Poland. The association spread. It colonised the banks of the Don and 
there instituted the rule of the stanitsas and the circle. The czars of Musqovy, 
while they sometimes suffered from the violence of the newcomers, beheld 
with pleasure the formation on their frontiers of an army which fought for 
them, cost them nothing, and founded cities of soldiers in desolate stapes. 

From the Don the Cossacks carried colonies along the Volga, to the Terek, 
to the Ural; they conquered Siberia. In 1865 descendants of these same 
men were encamped at the mouths of the Amur and fringed the Chinese 
frontier. The Don Cossacks, conquerors of a country subdued by the Tatars, 
submitted to Russia in 1549, but they enjoyed a real independence. It is 
true that in war-time they furnished a body of tro^s to the czar; but war 
was their trade and a means of acquiring fortune. They appointed their own 
atamans, governed themselves according to their own customs, and scarcely 
permitted the Moscow government to interfere at aU in their affairs. They 
even claimed the right to make war without command of the czar, and in 
spite of his injunctions devoted themselves to piracy on the Black Sea and 
even on the Caspian Sea. In 1593, when Boris Godunov instituted serfdom 
in Russia, by a ukase which forbade the peasants to change their lord or their 
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domicile, the Cossacks received imaiense additions to their numbers. Al! 
those who wished to live in freedom took refup in a stanitsa, where they were 
sure of finding an asylum. In thmr ideas of honour, the atamans considered 
it their first cluty to protect fugitives. Const^quenlly the most usual subject 
of disputes between the government of Moscow and the hordes of the Don 
was the restoration of serfs. At tinuts exacted by tlte czars, when they had ' 
no foreign enemy to fear, it was evaded by tin’! atamans; at times it was in 
some sort forgotten, whenever the sorviccB of tlm Cossacks became necessary. 
Practically it was considered impossible to get back a serf once he had pro¬ 
cured his adoption into a stanitsa. 

There were always two parties among the Cossacks, which might be called 
the aristocratic party and the democratic faction, although there was no 
nobility amongst them. The olckistablished Cossacks, possesamg a fortune 
acquired either by raids or industry, did not look with a friendly eye on the 
newcomers, who were strangers to the country. The first preached in the 
circle respect of treaties and obedience to the czar; t.he others, on the con¬ 
trary, declared themselves in favour of every violent course, supported those 
bokf spirits who were meditating some hazardous expedition, and troubled 
themselves little concerning the danger of compromising the privileges of the 
army of the Don by abusing them. The old Cossacks in contempt called the 
newcomers f/ofc (nakedness, trash), and tliis name, lik<^ that of guexm in Flan¬ 
ders, had ended by being borne proudly liy the op'^ositc faction. 

The claas of poor Cossacka, which was uncc‘asing y n'cruited from fugitives, 
hated the Eussian government and obtained the sympathy of the serfs who 
dared not brtiak their chain. The condition of the latb^r was deplorable; at a 
time when the life of a freeman was field of small account, a slave was less 
than a beast of burden and certainly more misc'rablc. The savagery of man¬ 
ners, the harshness of the masters, was equalled only by the ferocity of the 
laws. One example will be enough to show what the legislation of this epoch 
was like. The serf was reaponsiDle for his mastcr^s debts. If the lord, did 
not pay his creditors the serf was put in prison and daily beaten before the 
courts of justice until the debtor laad paid or the creditors had abandoned 
their claims. In their wretchedness the serfs were witnesses of the liberty of the 
Cos^cks, who spoke the same language as themselves and who had the same 
origin. We need not be astonished if, in their despair, they were disposed to 
accept as their liberators the Cossacks who came to pillage their masters. A 
slave rarely dares to conceive the idea of conquering his liberty; but he is 
always ready to aid the freeman who declares himsdf his protector. Thus 
it is to be noted thid; all the great insurrections of serfs'which broke out in 
Russia were organised by Cossacks. The False Dmitri, Stenka Radzin, and 
Pugatohev furnish the proof of this/ 


LAST TEARS OR MICHAEL 

The peace with Poland being only for a stated term of years, Michael 
endeavoured, before its expiration, to nave his troops placed in such a condi¬ 
tion by foreign officers that he might be able to reconquer the countries ceded 
to the Poles. Nay, on the death of Sigismund, ere the armistice had expired, 
he began the attempt to recover these territories, under the idle pretext that 
he had concluded a peace with Sigismund and not with his successor. But 
the Russian commander, Michael Schein, the very same who had valiantly 
defenikd Smolensk with a small number of troops against the Poles, now lay 
two whole years indolently before that town, with an army of fifty thousand 
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men and provided with good artillery, and at length retreated on capitulation, 
a retreat for which he and his friends were brought to answer with their heads. 
The Russian nation were so dissatisfied with this campaign, and the king of 
Sweden, whom Michael wanted to engage in an alliance with him against 
the Poles, showed so little inclination to comply, that the czar was fain to 
return to the former amicable relation with Poland. Peace was therefore 
again agreed on, and matters remained as they were before. 

During his reign, which continued till 1645, Michael had employment 
enough in endeavouring to heal the wounds which the spirit of faction had 
inflicted on his country; to compose the disorders that had arisen; to restore 
the administration which had been so often disjointed and relaxed; to give 
new vigour and activity to the laws, disobeyed and inefficient during the 
general confusions; and to communicate fresh life to expiring commerce. 
It redounds greatly to his honour that he proceeded in all these respects with 
prudence and moderation, and brought the disorganised machine of govern¬ 
ment again into play. More than this, the restoration of the old order of things, 
was not to be ex]Dected of him. Much that he was unable to effect was 
accomplished by hi^ son and successor, Alexis. 


ALEXIS (1645-1676 A.D.) 

The administration, however, of the boyar Boris Morosov^ to whom 
Michael at his death committed the education of Alexis, then in his sixteejiith 
year, well-nigh destroyed the tranquillity which had so lately been resto/md. 
Mof osov trod in the footsteps of Boris Godunov, put himself, as that favourite 
of the czar had done, into the highest posts, and thus acquired the most 
extensive authority in the state, turned out all that stood m his way, dis¬ 
tributed offices and dignities as they fell vacant among his friends mq crea¬ 
tures, ^nd even became, like Boris, a near relation of the czar Alexia, by 
marrying a sister of the czaritza. Like his prototype, indeed, Morosov effected 
much good, particularly by making the army a main object of his cpncern, 
by strengthening the frontiers against Poland and Sweden, erecting manu¬ 
factories for arms, taking a number of foreigners into pay for the betljer disci¬ 
plining of the army, and diligently exercising the troops himself. 

But these important services to the state coul(l not render tl:^ people 
insensible to the numerous acts of injustice and oppression which "^ere prac¬ 
tised with impunity by the party protected by this minion of the czar. The 
most flagrant enormities were committed, more particularly in the adminis¬ 
tration of justice. The sentence of the judge was warped to either side by 
presents; witnesses were to be bought; several of the magistrates, however 
incredible it may seem, kept a number of scoundrels in readiness to corroborate 
or to oppugn, for a sum of money, whatever they were required to confirai or 
to deny. Such profligates were particularly employed in order to get rich 
persons into custody on charges of any species of delinquency sworn against 
them by false witnesses, to condemn them to death, and then to seize upon 
their property, as the accumulation of wealth seemed to be the generd object 
of all men in office. From the same corrupt fountain flowed a multitude of 
monopolies and excessive taxes on the prime necessaries of life. The conse¬ 
quence of aE this was the oppression of the people by privileged extortioners 
and murmurs against injustice and the exorbitance of imposts. In addi¬ 
tion to this, those grandees who had now the reins of government in their 
bands assumed a naughty, austere behaviour towards the subjects^ whereas 


prompted to his imposture by a Polish nobleman, named Danilovski, One 
day, when the young man was bathing, marks were observed on his back 
which were thought to resemble letters of some unknown tongue, Danilw- 
ski, hearing of this freak of nature, determined to build a plot upon it, He 
sent for the young man, and had the marks examined by a Greek pope whom 
he had suborned. The pope cried out, miraclel'^ and declared that the 
letters were Eussian, and formed distinctly these words: Dmitri, son of 
the czar Dmitri. The public murder of Marina's infant son was notorious; 
but that difficulty was met by the common device of an alleged change of 
children, and the Poles were invited to lend their aid to the true prince thus 
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miraculously identified. They were willing enough to do so; but the trick 
was too stale to impose on the Russians. The impostor found no adherents 
among them; and after a wretched life of vagrancy and crime, he fell into 
the hands of Alexis, and was quartered alive. 

Alexis soon had an opportunity to repay in a more substantial rnanner 
the iU-will borne to him by the Poles, who had further offended hiin by 
rejecting him as a candidate for their throne, and electing John Casimir. 
The cruel oppressions-exercised by the Poles upon the Cossacks of the Ukraine 
hrd roused the latter to revolt, and a furious war ensued, in which the enraged 
Cossacks avenged their wrongs in the most ruthless and indiscriminate manner. 
At last, after many vicissitudes, being deserted by their Tatar allies, the 
Cossacks appealed for aid to Alexis, offering to acknowledge him as their 
suzerain. With such auxiliaries the czar could now renew with better 
prospects the attempt made by his father to recover the territories wrested 
from Russia by her inveterate foe. He declared war against Poland; his 
conquests Were rapid and numerous, and would probably have terminated 
in the complete suDjugation of Poland, had he not been compelled to pause 
before the march of a still more successful invader of that country, Charles 
Gustavus, king of Sweden. 

Ricensed at seeing his prey thus snatched from him when he had nearly 
hunted it down, Ale3as fell upon the king of Sweden’s own dominions during 
his absence; but from this enterprise he reaped neither advantage nor credit; 
and he was glad to conclude, m 1658, a three years’ truce with Sweden, 
and subsequently a peace, which was an exact renewal of the Treaty of 
Stolbova in 1617, The war in Poland ended more honourably for Russia. 
An armistice for thirteen years, agreed upon at Andnissov, m Lithuania, 
and afterwards prolonged from time to time, was the forerunner of a com¬ 
plete pacification, which was brought to effect in 1686, and restored to the 
empire Smolensk, Severia, Tchemigov, and Kiev, that primeval principality 
of the Russian sovereigns. The king of Poland likewise relinquished to the 
czar the sujDremacy he had till then asserted over the Cossacks of the Ukraine. 

Russia had as much need as Poland of repose; for the empire was suffer¬ 
ing imder an accumulation of evils—an exhausted treasury, commercial 
distress, pestilence and famine, all aggravated by the unwise means adopted 
to relieve them. To supply the place of the silver money, which had dis¬ 
appeared, copper of the same nominal value was coined and put in cir¬ 
culation. At first these tokens were received with confidence, and no 
inconvenience was experienced; but ere long the court itself destroyed that 
confidence by its audacious efforts to secure to itself all the sterling money, 
and leave only the new coin for the use of commerce. The cupidity dis- 
]Dlayed in transactions of this kind, especially by Ria Miloslavski, the czar’s 
]ather-in-law, taught the public to dislike the copper coinage; it became 
immensely depreciated, and extreme general distress ensued. A rebellion 
broke out in consequence in Moscow (1662), and though it was speedily put 
down it was punished in the most atrocious manner in the persons of thou¬ 
sands of wretches whose misery had driven them to|crime; whilst the authors 
of their woe escaped with impunity. The prisoners were hanged by hundreds, 
tortured, burned, mutilated, or thrown by night, with their hands bound, 
into the river, the number who suffered death in consequence of this arbi¬ 
trary alteration of the currency was estimated at more th^ seven thousand; 
the tortured and maimed, at upwards of fifteen thousand. 

The conduct of the Don Cossacks was soon such as to make it questionable 
whether the acquisition of these new subjects was not rather a loss than a 
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Poland, or Russia. Sultan Muhammed IV, who had-subdued and lately 
imposed a tribute on the Poles, insisted, with all the insolence of an Ottoman 
and of a conqueror, that the czar should evacute his several possessions in 
the Ukraine, but received as haughty a denial. The sultan in his letter 
treated the sovereign of the Russias only as a Christian gosmdin (hospodar), 
and entitled himself Most Glorious Majesty, King of the World. The czar 
made answer that he was above submitting to a Mohammedan dog, but that 
his sabre was as good as the grand seignior^ scimitar. 

Alexis sent ambassadors to the pope, and to almost all the great sovereigns 
in Europe, except France, which was allied to the Turks, in order to establish 
a league against the Porte. His ambassadors had no other success at Rome 
than not being obliged to kiss the pope's toe; ever 3 where else they met with 
notliing but good wishes, the Christian princes being^ generally prevented by 
their quarrels and jarring interests from uniting against the common enemy 
of their religion. Alexis did not live to see the termination of the war with 
Turkey. His death happened in 1676, in his forty-eighth year, after a reigs 
of thirty-one years. 


FEODOK (1676-1682 A.D) 

Alexis was succeeded by his eldest son, Feodor, a youth in his nineteenth 
year, and of very feeble temperament. The most pressing task that devolved 
on him was the prosecution of the war with Turkey, which, as far as Russia 
was interested, had regard chiefly to the question whether the country of the 
Zaparogian Cossacks should be under the sovereignty of the czar or of the 
sultan. The contest was terminated, three years after Feodor's accession, by 
a treaty which established his right over the disputed territory. Only one 
other memorable event distinguished his brief reign. 

Nothing could equal the care with which the noble families kept the books of 
their pedigrees, in which were set down not only every one of their ancestors but 
also t!ie posts and offices which each had held at court, in the army, or in the 
civil department. Had these genealogies and registers of descent been con¬ 
fined to the purpose of determming the ancestry and relationship of families 
no objection could be alleged against them. But these books of record were 
carried to the most absurd abuse, attended with a host of pernicious conse¬ 
quences. If a nobleman were appointed to a post in the army, or at court, 
or to some civil station, and it appeared that the person to whom he was now 
subordinate numbered fewer ancestors than he, it was with the utmost diffi¬ 
culty that he could be brought to accept of the office to which he was called. 
Nay, this folly was carried to*still greater lengths: a man would even refuse 
to take upon him an employ, if thereby he would be subordinate to one whose 
ancestors had formerly stood in that position towards his own. 

It is easy to imagine that a prejudice of this kind must have been pro¬ 
ductive of the most disagreeable effects, and that discontents^ murmurs at 
slights and trifling neglects, disputes, quarrels, and disorders m the service 
must have been its natural attendants. It was, therefore, become indis- 
perisably necessary that a particular office should be instituted at court in 
which exact copies of the genealogical tables and service-registers of the noble 
families were deposited; and this office was incessantly employed in settling 
the numberless disputes that arose from this inveterate prejudice. Feodor, 
observing the pernicious effects of this fond conceit — that the father's 
capacity must necessarily devolve on the son, and that consequently he ought 
to inherit his posts —wished to put a stop to it; and with tne advice of nis 
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«agiK;iouH inininter^ rrim^e Vanil’ (taliUin, f(‘ll upon the following method 
Il<j caiwed it to 1)0 pruclainuHl that all tins should deliver into 

court faithful copula of their «ervice«rolla, in order that they might be cleared 
of ji luimber of errorn that had er«‘pi into tlaan, Thia tielivery Iwing made he 
convoked tlu^ gnait men and the Huperior chu'gy hcdon'. him. lu the midst 
of tlK^ae heads of the noblen, tlu^ patriarch eoncludtMl an animated harangue 
l)y inveighing against tlasir prerogatives, ar<‘,” said he, ‘‘a bitter 

Hource of every kind of evil; they rendc^r ahoriive th<) most useful enterprises 
in like manner as tin* tarc^H sthle the good grain; ifuy have introduced, eveh 
into the hea,rt of famih(‘H, dkstmHions, confuHif)n, and hainnl; but the pontiff 
comprtdumdH tla^ grand di'sign of his cKar, (hnl alone* can have inspired it!" 

At tlu^sc wtU'ds, and l)y anihupaiion, all iho grandees blindly hastened to 
(tx|)r(\ss tiieir approval; and, Htiddtmly, F(‘odor, whom this generous unanimity 
scorned to emraptun^, ariwo and ;irocdaimed, in a simulated liurst of holy enthu¬ 
siasm, tlie almlition of all tluur juTcnlitary ondensiorw ''^To extinguish even 
i\ii\ reciolhadion of thesn/' said lu^, “led al tins papeu's nda-Uve to those titles 
Ikj instantly conHumed!'’ And as the*, hre^ was nvidy, he; ordcuud them to bci 
thrown into thc^ flames Ixdort^ tins dismaycNi c^yt's of t.lu^ nobles, who strove to 
conc'oal thc^ir anguish by dnstardly acclamatiomi 'By wsy of conclusion to this 
singular ctsrcunony, the patriardi pronounccul an aiiathfuna against everyone 
who should prcisiiine to coniraveme^ this ordiniuu^it cd the czar; and the justice 
of the scmtonce was raiiOcHl by thc^ assemldy in a g(*n(u‘al slicait of “Amcm!’' 
Jt was by no means lAjodor^s iutemtion to elTacc* lujbiliiy; ami, accujrdingly, 
hc^ ordered nc'w books to be made, in wlucdi tfie nobh^ familic's \vm) insciribed; 
hut thus was abolishe,d that extremely perniekuw cusiom which made it a 
disgrace to be under tlie ordesrsof anoihtu’if hisam^c^stry did md roach so high, 
or evem --in ease of tujual piuligiye if a fondather'd the* eoimnauder had 
once betapsubordinate in ihci wwviec* to tin* progfiiitor of him who waa now to 
nokiiMwierigc* him fur his supcu'ior. i'\aMlor dical in IBkriiary, !()82, after a 
reign of five years and a, half, halving no issued' 






CHAPTER VI 
PETER THE GREAT 

[1684-1725 A.D.] 


When, towards the heginaing of the eighteenth century, Peter 
the Great laid the foundation of Petersburg or rather of his empire, 
no one predicted success. Had anyone at that time imarfned that a 
sovereign of Russia could send victorious fleets to the Dardanelles, 
subjugate the Crimea, drive out the Turks from four great provinces, 
dominate the Black Sea, establish the most brilliant court of Europe, 
and make all the arts flourish in the midst of war — if anyone had 
said that he would merely have been taken for a visionary.— Voltatue. 


The question of the succession was now again thrown open to discussion, 
and the family feuds were revived. Ivan, the next in succession, was nearly 
blind, and, according to some historians, nearly dumb, and inferior in mini 
and body; and shortly before his death Feodor expressed his wish that his 
half-brother, Peter, then between nine and ten years of age, should be nomi¬ 
nated to the throne; a nomination of which Ivan had just sense enough to 
approve. The imbecility of Ivan was so great that, had it not been for the 
innuence of the family to which he belonged, and the bold and ambitious 
spirit of his sister Sophia, he must have been set aside at once, and Peter 
without further difficulty raised to the sovereignty. The Miloflavskoi, how¬ 
ever, were resolved, to preserve the right of succession in their own blood; 
and So[)hia, a princess of singular beauty and high mental endowments, in 
the meridian of youth and possessed of indomitable courage, set the example 
of contesting the throne, first in the name of her idiot brother and next in 
her own name: for when her plans were ripe she did not scruple to declare 
that she aspired to the sceptre in the default of the rightful heir. But as all 
her machinations were carefully conducted with a colour of justice on behalf 
of Ivan, she escaped from the charge of interested motives, wliieh, in the early 
part of the plot, would have defeated her grand object. 
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While Sophia was employed in devising her plans, the Narishkins urged 
with unahating activity the claims of Peter. Friends arose in different quar¬ 
ters for both parties, and the city was thrown into consternation. But the 
Miloflavskoi had the advantage of possession: the keys of power were in their 
hands: the officers of the state were in their immediate confidence, and the 
bands of the strelitz, the janissaries of Russia, were under their control 
Sophia, availing herself of these fortunate circumstances, pleaded with her 
supplicating beauty in the name of her brother; besought the strelitz, by 
ar jS of fascination which were irresistible, to make common cause with her: 
and where her eyes failed to impress their sluggard hearts, she was bountiful 
in money and promises. A body so corrupt and slavish as the strelitz was 
easily won by bribes to any offices of depredation, and they accordingly 
declared for the beautiful and ]prodigal So;ohia, 

The accession of fourteen tiiousand so!.diers to her side—men who were 
ready at any moment to deluge the capital in blood — determined the scales 
at once. It was necessary in tne first instance to exterminate the Narishkins, 
the formidable supporters of Peter; and next, if it could be accomplished with 
safety, to make away with the'life of the prince. A rumour ^as accordingly 
disseminated that the Narishkins had compassed the death of Feodor, in 
order to make room for the young Peter; that they had poisoned him 
through the agency of foreign physicians; and that they contemplated a 
similar act of treachery towards Ivan. The zeal of the Narishkins seemed to 
justify these charges; and the populace, who were universally in favour of 
the direct lineal succession, were brought to believe them; particularly as 
Galitzin, the favourite minister of Feodor, was the chief counsellor md friend 
of Sophia. Affairs were now ripe for revolt. The chiefs of the strelitz, having 
previously concerted their plans, broke out into open violence; and for three 
days in succession this band, of legalised plunderers committed the most extra¬ 
vagant excesses in the streets of Moscow, secretly abetted by the encouraging 
patronage of Sophia. In their fury they murdered all those officers of the 
state whom they suspected to bo inimical to the views of the princess; and 
bursting into the palace of the czars demanded the lives of the Narishkins. 
Two brothers of Natalia, the widow of Alexis, were sacrificed on the s pot, and 
sixty of her immediate kindred were shortly after put to death in t,io most 
cruel manner. 

The czarina herself was forced to flee for safety from the capital, accom¬ 
panied, providentially for the destiny of Russia, by the young prince Peter. 
For sixty versts she fled in consternation, carrying the boy, it is reported, m 
her arms: but the ferocious strelitz had tracked her footsteps, and followed 
close upon her path. Her strength at last began to fail: her pursuers were 
rapidly gaining on her; she ooulcLhear the sound of their yells, and the tramp 
of their approaching feet: her heart trembled at the horprs of her situation, 
and in despair she rushed into the convent of the Trinity to seek for a last 
shelter in the sanctuary. The strelitz, uttering cries of savage triumph, fol¬ 
lowed on the moment; the despairing mother had just time to gain the foot 
of the altar, and place the child upon it, when two of the murderous band 
came up. One of them seized the prince, and, raising his sword, prepared 
to sever the head from the body, when a noise of approaching horsemen was 
heard without: the ruffian hesitated — his fellow murderers at the distant 
part of the church were struck with terror ■—dismayed by the a]pprehension 
of some sudden change in the fortune of the day; he abandoned his grasp of 
the prince and fled, and Peter the Great was preserved to Russia, 

The immediate result of those violent efforts of the strelitz was tbe decla- 
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ration of the sovereignty in the name ot Ivan. ^ That prince, however, trem¬ 
bled at the prospect of incurring the responsibility of a trust to which he felt 
himseK to be unequal, and entreated his counsellors to permit his half-brother 
Peter to be associated with him in the government. This request, which was 
considered on all sides reasonable enough, could not be refused without 
increasing the difficulties of Sophia’s party, and rendering such further mea¬ 
sures necessary as might probably betray her motives too soon. It was there¬ 
fore sanctioned by the nobles; and on the 6th of May, 1681, the coronation of 
Ivan and Peter were celebrate in due form; Sophia being nominated regent, 
on account of the imbecility of the one and the youth of the other. Thus 
far SophLa had carried her purpose. She was now in possession of the power 
to which her ambition tempted her to aspire; but she panted to have that 
power formally assigned and publicly acknowledged. In order the more 
effectually to exclude Peter from any future lien upon the throne, she brought 
about a marriage between Ivan and a young Soltikov;^ trusting to the issue 
for an insurmountable obstacle in the path of the prince, whose dawning 
genius, even at that early age, she appeared to dread.^ 


THE CHILDHOOD AND YOUTH OE PETER 

During Sophia’s government Peter continued to reside with his mother 
in the village of Preobrazhenski. His education was entirely neglected; his 
teacher, Nikita Zotov, was taken away from him and not replaced by another; 
he spent his time in play, surrounded by companions of his own age and with¬ 
out any intelligent occupation: such an existence would certainly have 
spoiled and maimed a less-gifted nature. Upon Peter it only had the effect, 
as he himself afterwards recognised, of making him feel in later years the want 
of that knowledge which is indispensable for a sound education. By reason 
of this neglect P^ter had to study much when he reached maturity; besides 
this, the manner in which his boyhood was spent deprived him of that train¬ 
ing of the character in intercourse with other people which is the mark of an 
educated man. From his youth Peter adopted the rough habits of those who 
surrounded him, an extreme want of seff-restraint, and hideous debauchery. 

But his unusually gifted nature could not be crushed by this absence of 
aU intellectual interests. Peter had no early instruction, but the love of 
knowledge inherent in him could not be destroy^. ^ He himself afterwards 
communicated the circumstances which directed him into the paths he elected 
to follow. When he was fourteen years of age, he heard from Prince Iakov 
Dolgomki that he had possessed an instrument “ by means of which it was 
possible to measure distances or extension without being on the spot.”. The 
young czar wished to see the instrument, but Doljgoruki replied that it had 
D^n stolen; so Peter commissioned the prince, who had gone to France as 
ambassador, to purchase there for him such an instrument. ^ In 1688 Dolgo- 
ruki brought from France an astrolabe and case of mathematical instruments, 
but there was no one amongst the czar’s entourage who had any understand¬ 
ing of what they were for. Peter applied to a German doctor, but neither did 
he know how to use the instruments;' finally he found a Dutchman, Franz 
Timmerman, who explained to him the significance of the objects-. The cpr 
began to study arithmetic, geometry, and the science of fortification with 
him. The teacher was not a great authority on these matters, but he knew 
sufficient to give Peter indications, and the talented joupil worked out every¬ 
thing himself; but his education had been neglected to such an extent that 



superiority over Russian boats as being abie to 



sail not only with the wind 
but also against it. Peter 
inquired whether there 
was anyone who could 
mend the boat and show 
him how to saillt. Tim¬ 
merman replied that 
there was and found for 
Peter ^ tlie Dutchman, 
Christian Brandt (Kars- 
tein Brandt, as Peter 
called him). The czar 
Alexis Michailovitch had 
thought of building aship 
and launchiiig it at As- 
trakhan, and had tliere- 
fore sent for shipwTights 
from Holland; but the 
ship that had been built 
and launched at Astra¬ 
khan was destroyed by 
Stenka Radzin, the ship¬ 
wrights were dispers^, 
and one of them, the 
ship's carpenter, Karstein 
Brandt, lived in Moscow 


peteh the GBiLi.T wnere ne gained a living 

(1073-1T25) by doing carpenter’s 

work. 

By order of the czar Brandt mended the boat, put in a mast and sail, and 
in Peter’s presence manoeuvred it on the river lauza. Peter was astonished 
at such art and himself repeated the experiment several times with Brandt 
but not always successfully; it was difficult to turn the boat, which stuck to 
the shore because the channel was too narrow. Peter then ordered the boat 
to l^en to a pond in the village of Izmailov, but there also navigation was 
difficult. Then Peter learned that the lake near Pereiaslavl would be suitable 


(1073-1T25) 


monastery, came to Pere^lavl, and exammed the lal-ce, whida greatly pleased 
hiuL On his return to Moscow he entreated his mother to let him go again 
to Pereiaslavl m order to take the boat there. The czaritza could not iSuse 


* A verst is 3500 English feet and a sazlien 7 feet. 
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her beloved son, although she was much against such a jproject out of fear 
for his life. Together with Brandt, Peter built a wharf at the mouth of the 
river Troubezh, which falls into the lake of Pereiaslavl and thus he laid the 
foundation of his ship building. 

At that period Peter’s diversions with his com panioiis began to lose their 
playful character. He enrolled amongst them vo unteers of every condition 
and in 1687 he formed with them two regular regiments, caUed by the name 
of the* two royal villages near Moscow — the Preobrazhenski and the Senaen- 
ovski. Sophia and her partisans endeavoured to represent these diversions 
as foolish extrav^ances; Natalia Kirillovna, the mother of Peter, did not 
herself see anything more in them than the amusements of a spirited, inipet- 
uous youth, and thought to steady hun by marri^e. She found for him a 
bride in the person of Eudoxia Lapoukhin, a beautiful young girl; her father, 
an okolnitchi, or courtier of the second rank, called Sarion, had his name 
changed to Theodore, and the marriage took place on the 27th of January, 
1689- Peter had no attachment or love for his wife and only married to 
please his mother; in fact, he married as the majority of men married at that 

E eriod. His mother hoped that when the young man was married he would 
egin to lead the life that was considered fitting for exalted personages. ^ But 
soon after the marriage, as soon as the ice began to break up in the rivers, 
Peter galloped away to Pereiaslavl and there occupied himself with the build¬ 
ing of ships. His mother wished to draw him away and demanded his return 
to Moscow under the pretext of a requiem service for the czar Theodore: 
You were pleased to summon me to Moscow,” wrote the czar to his mother, 
and I was ready to come, but verily there is business on hand.” His mother 
insisted that he should come to the capital; Peter obeyed and came to Mos¬ 
cow, but after a month he was again back at the Pereiaslavl lake. He loved 
his mother and in his letters shared with her the satisfaction he experienced in 
the success of his work. “Thanks to your prayers,” he wrote, “all is well, 
and the ships are a great success.” But the czaritza Natalia did not under¬ 
stand her son’s passion, and moreover feared Sophia’s mimical designs; there¬ 
fore she called him again to Moscow. His young wife also wearied for his 
presence and wrote to Inm, calling him “her joy, her light, her darling,” 
and begging him«&ar to or let her come to him. Peter, recalled 

by his mother’s peOTsfcent dmands, unwillingly returned that summer to 
Moscow.^^ 


EBMS ASBfflKEB CX)NTROL 

It is alleged, with what toith we know not, that at this period Sophia 
and her favourite, Prince Galitian, «i^aged the new chief of the Strelitz to 
sacrifice the young czar to their amfoiuon. It appears at les^t that six hun¬ 
dred of those soldiers were to seize on that prince’s person, if not to murder 
him. Peter was once more obliged to take refuge in the monastery of the 
Trinity, the usual sanctuary of the court when menaced by the mutinous 
soldiery. There he convoked the boyars of his party, assembled a body of 
forces, treated with the captains of the strelitz, and sent for sorne^ Germans 
who had been long settled in Moscow, and were all attached to his person, 
from his already showing a regard to foreigners. Sophia protested her abhor¬ 
rence of the plot, and sent the patriaxch to her brother to assure him of her 
innocence; but he abandoned her cause on being shown proof that he himself 
was among those who had ba > marked out for assassination. 

Peter’s cause prevailed, iill the conspirators were punished with great 
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severity; the leaders were beheaded, others were knouted, or had their tongues 
cut out, and were sent into exile. Prince Galitzia escaped with his life, by 
the interce^ion of a relative, who was a favourite of the czar Peter, but he 
forfeited all his j)roperty, which was immense, and was banished to the 
neighbourhood of Archangel. 

The scene concluded with shutting up the Princess Sophia in a convent 
near Moscow, where she remained in confinement until her death, which did 
not happen until fifteen years afterwards. From that period Peter was real 
sovereign. His brother Ivan had no other share in the government than that 
of lending his name to the public acts. He led a retired life, and died in 1696. 

Nature had given Peter a colossal vigour of body and mind, capable of 
all extremes of good and evil. It is impossible to review his whole history 
without mingled feelings of admiration, horror, and disgust. That he was 

not altogether a monster of wickedness 
was not the fault of Sophia and her 
minister, whose deliberate purpose it 
was to destroy in him every' germ of 
good, that he might become odiou^nd 
insupportable to the nation. They 
succe^ed only in impairing the health, 
corrupting the morals, and hardening 
the heart of the youthful czar; it was 
no more in their power to deprive him 
of his lofty nature than to have given 
it to him. General Menesius, a/learned 
Scotchman, to whom Alexis jhad in¬ 
trusted his education, refused to betray 
him, and was, therefore, drivep from his 
charge. The first imoressior^s on the 
mind of Peter were allowed,to be re¬ 
ceived from coarse and soraid amuse¬ 
ments, and from foreigners, who were 
repuls^ by the jealousy of the boyars, 
hated by the superstition of the people, 
and despised by the genera^ ignorance. 
Thus it was hoped that he would at 
last be driven by public execration to 
quit the palace for a monk’s cell; but 
the very means wMch were taken to ensure his disgrace served to lay the 
foundations of his greatness and glory. 

Kiept at a distance from the throne, Peter escaped the influence of that 
atmosphere of efleniinacy and flattery by which it is environed; the hatred 
with which he was insphm against the clestroyers of his family increased the 
enei^ of his character. He knew that he must conquer his place upon the 
throne, which was held by an able and ambitious sister, and encircled by a 
barbarous soldiery; thenceforth, his childhood had that wMbh ripened age 
too often wants, it had an aim in view, of which his genius, already bold and 
per^ Bering, had a thorough -iomprehension. Surrounded by adventurers of 
daring spint, who had come from afar to try tlieir fortune, his powers were 
rapidly unfolded. One of them, Lefort, wno doubtle® perceived in tto 

ra ^barian the trac^ of civilisation, which had perhaps be^ left there 
first tutor, gave him an idea of the sciences and arts of Eurone. and 
imrfrcularly of the nfifitary art. 
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MILITARY REFORMS 

Lefort, in whom Peter placed his whole confidence, did not understand 
much of the military service, neither was he a man of literature, having 
applied himself deeply to no one particular art or science; but he had seen a 
great deal, and was capable of forming a right judgment of what he saw. Like 
the czar, he was indebted for everything to his own genius: besides, he under¬ 
stood the German and Dutch languages, which Peter was leaning at that ^ 
time, in hopes that both those nations would facilitate his designs. Finding 
himself agreeable to Peter, Lefort attached himself to that prince's service: 
by administering to his pleasures he became his favourite, and confirmed this 
intimacy by his abilities. The czar intrusted him with the most dangerous 
design a Bussian sovereign could then possibly form—that of abolishing the 
seditious and barbarous body of the strelitz. The attempt to reform the 
janissaries had cost the great sultan Osman his life. Peter, young as he was, 
went to work in a much abler manner than Osman. He began with forming, 
at his country residence of Preobrajen, a company of fifty of his youngest 
domestics; and some of the sons of boyars were chosen for their ^ officers. 
But in order to teach those young boyars a subordination with which they 
were wholly unacquainted, he made them pass through all the military degr^, 
setting them an example himself, and serving successively as private soldier, 
sergeant, and lieutenant of the company. 

This company, which had been raised by Peter only,^ soon increased in 
numbers, and was afterwards the regiment of Preobrajenski guards. Another 
company, formed on the same plan, became in time the regiment of guards 
known by the name of Semenovski. The czar had now a regiment of five 
thousand men on foot, on whom he could depend, trained by General Gor¬ 
don, a Scotchman, and composed almost entirely of foreigners. Lefort, who 
had seen very little service, yet was qualified for any commission, undertook 
to raise a regiment of twelve thousand men, and effected his design. Five 
colonels were appointed to serve under him; and suddenly he was made gen¬ 
eral of this little army, which had been raism as much to oppose the strelitz 
as the enemies of the state. 

Peter was desirous of seeing one of those mock fights which had been 
lately introduced in times of peace. He caused a fort to be erected, which 
one part of his^new troops was to defend and the other to attack. The differ¬ 
ence on this occasion was that, instead of exhibiting a sham engagement, they 
fought a downright battle, in which there were several soldiers killed and a 
gjreat many wounded. Lefort, who command^ the attack, received a con¬ 
siderable wound. These bloody sports were intended to inure the troops to 
martial discipline; but it was a long time before this could be effected, and 
not without a great deal of labour and difficulty. Amidst these military 
entertainments, the czar did not neglect the navy: and as he had made Lefort 
a general, notwithstanding this favourite had never borne any commission by 
land, so he raised him to the rank of admiral, though he had never before 
commanded at sea. But he knew him to be worthy of both commissions. 
True, he was an admiral without a fleet, and a general without any other 
troops than his regiment. 

By degrees the czar began to reform the chief abuse in the army, mz., the 
independence of the boyars, who, in time of war, used to take the field with 
a multitude of their vassals and peasants. Such v'as the government of the 
TV^ks, Huns, Goths, and Vandals, who, indeed, subdued the Bomah Empire 
in its state of decline, but would have been easily destroyed had they con- 
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tended with the warlike legions of the ancient Romans, or with such armies 
as in our times are maintained in constant discipline all over Europe. 

Admiral I^fort had soon more than an empty title. He employed both 
Dutch and Venetian carpenters to build some long-boats, and even two 
thirty-gun ships, at the mouth of the Voroneje, which discharges itself into 
the Don. These vessels were to fall down the river, and to awe the Grim 
Tatars. Turkey, too, seemed to invite the czar to essay his arms against her; 
at the same time disputes were pending with China respecting the limits 
between that empire and the possessions of Russia in the north of Asia. 
These, however, were settled by a treaty concluded in 1692, and Peter was 
left free to pursue his designs of conquest on the European side of his 
dominions. 


AZOV TAKEN FHOM THE TURKS 

It was not so easy to settle a peace with the Turks; this even seemed a 
proper time for the czar to raise himself on their ruin. The Venetians, whom 
they had long overpowered, began to retrieve their losses. Morosini, the 
same who surrender^ Candia to the Turks, was dispossessing them of the 
Morea. Leopold, emperor of Germany, had gained some advantages over 
the Ottoman forces m Hungary; and the Pol.es were at least able to repel 
the incursions of the Grim Tatars. 

Peter profited by these circumstances to discipline his troops, and to 
acquire, if possible, the empire of the Black Sea. General Gordon marched 
along the Don towards Azov, with his regiment of five thousand men; 
he was followed by General Lefort, with his regiment of twelve thousand; 
by a body of strelitz, under the command of Sheremetrev and Schein, 
officers of Prussian extraction; by a body of Cossacks, and a -large train of 
artillery. In short every tiling was ready for this grand expedition (1694). 
The Russian army began its march under the command of Marshal Shere¬ 
metrev, in the beginning of the summer of 1695, in order to attack the town 
of Azov, situated at the mouth of the Don. The czar was with the troops, 
but appeared only as a volunteer, being desirous to learn before he would 
take upon him to command. During their march they stormed two forts 
which the Turks had erected on the banks of the river. 

This was an arduous enterprise, Azov being very strong and defended 
by a numerous garrison. The czar had employed several Venetians in build¬ 
ing long-boats like the Turkish saicks, which, together with two Dutch fri¬ 
gates, were to fall down the Voroneje; but not being ready in time, they 
could not get into the sea of Azov. All beginnings are difficult. The Rus¬ 
sians, having never as yet made a regular siege, miscarried in this their first 
attempt. 

A native of Dantzic, whose name was Jacob, had the direction of the 
artillery under the command of General Schein; for as yet they had none 
but foreim officers belonging to the train, and indeed none but foreign engi¬ 
neers and foreign pilots. This Jacob had been condemned to the rods by 
Schein, the Prussian general. It seemed as if these severities were necessary 
at that time in support of authority. The Russians submitted to such treat¬ 
ment, notwithstanding their disposition to mutiny; and after they had un¬ 
dergone that corjDoral punishment, they continued in the service as usual. This 
Dantziker was oj another way of thinking, and determined to be revenged; 
whereupon he spiked the camion, deserted to the enemy, turned Mohammedan, 
and defended the town with great success. The besiegers made a vain attempt 
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to storm it,-and after losing a great number of men, were obliged to raise the 
siege. 

Perseverance in his undertakings was the characteristic of Peter the Great. 
In the spring of 1696 he marched a second time to attack the town of A 20 V 
with a more considerable army. The most agreeable part of the czar’s suc¬ 
cess was that of his little fleet, which he had the pleasure to ^ completely 
equipped and properly commanded. It beat the Turkish saicks that had 
b^n sent from Const^tinople, and took some of them. The siege was car¬ 
ried on regularly, though not entirely after the English manner. The trenches 
were three times deeper than the English, and the parapets were as high as 
ramparts. At length the garrison surrendered, the 28th of July, 1696, with¬ 
out obtaining any of the honours of war; they were likewise obliged to deliver 
up the traitor Jacob to the besiegers. 

The czar immediately began to improve the fortifications of Azov. He 
likewise ordered a harbour to be dug, capable of holding large vessels, with 
a design to. make himself master of the straits of Caffa, which open the pas¬ 
sage into the Black Sea. He left two-and-thirty armed saicks before Azov, 
and made all the preparations for fitting out a strong fleet against the Turks, 
which was to consist of nine sixty-gun ships, and of one-and-forty carrying 
from thirty to fifty pieces of cannon. The principal nobility and the wealth¬ 
iest merchants were obliged to contribute to the fitting out of this fleet; and, 
as he thought that the estates of the clergy ought to bear a proportion in the 
service of the common cause, orders were issued that the patriarch, the 
bishops, and the superior clergy should find money to forward this new expe¬ 
dition, in honour of their country, and for the general advantage of Christen¬ 
dom. He likewise obliged the Cossacks to build a number of light boats, such 
as they use themselves, with which they might easily infest t!ie whole coast 
of the Crimea. The scheme was to drive the Tatars and Turks forever out 
of the Crimea, and afterwards to establish a free and easy commerce with 
Persia, through Georgia. This is the very branch of trade which the Greeks 
formerly carried on to Colchis, and to this peninsula of the Crimea, which the 
czar seemed likely to subdue. 

Before Peter left the Crimea he repudiated his wife Eudoxia, and ordered 
her to be sent to a convent, where, before his return to Moscow, she became 
a nun, under the name of Helena. She had long made herself distasteful to 
her husband by her querulous jealousy, for which, indeed, she had ample 
cause, and by her aversion to his foreign favourites and the arts they intro¬ 
duced. 

After his successful campaign against the Turks and Tatars, Peter wished 
to accustom his people to splendid shows, as well as to military toil. With 
this view, he made to army enter Moscow under triumphal arches, in the 
midst of fireworks and other tokens of rejoicing. The soldiers who had 
fought on board the Venetian saicks against the Turks led the procession. 
Marshal Sheremetrev, generals Gordon and Schein, Admiral Lefort, and the 
other general officers, took precedence of their sovereign, who pretended he 
had no rank in the army, being desirous to convince the nobility by his exam¬ 
ple that merit ought to be the only road to military preferment. 

This triumphal entry seemed, in some measure, to resemble those of the 
ancient Romans, especMy in that as the triumphers exposed the captives to 
public view in the streets of Rome, and sometimes put them to death, so the 
slaves taken in this expedition followed the army; and Jacob, who had 
betrayed them the year l^fore, was carried in a cart, with the gibbet, to which 
he was fastened after he had been broken upon the wheel. 

H. yr. —TOL. XTII. 8 
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Upon this occasion was struck the first medal in Russia. The legend, 
which was in the language of that country, is remarkable: “Peter I, the 
august emperor of Muscovy.” On the reverse is Azov,'with these words, 
“ victorious by fire and water,” 

SCHEMES OF CONQUEST 

The paramount idea of Peter’s whole life displayed telf in the siege of 
Azov, his first mHitaiy enterprise. He wished to civilise his people by begin¬ 
ning with the art of war by sea and land. T^t art would open the way for 
all the others into Russia, and protect them there. By it the czar was to con¬ 
quer for his empire that element which, in his eyes, was the greatest civiliser 
of the world, because it is the most favourable to the intercourse of nations 
with each other. 

But ignorant and savage Asia lay stretched along the Black Sea, between 
Russia and the south of Europe. It was not, therefore, through those waters 
that Peter could open himself a passage to European knowledge. But 
towards the northwest, another sea, the same whence, in the nint!i century, 
came the first Russian founders of the empire, was within hSs reach. It alone 
could connect Muscovy with ancient Europe; it was especially through that 
inlet, and by the ports on the gulfs of Fintod and of Riga, that Russia could 
aspire to civilisation. Those ports belonged, however, to a warlike land, 
thickly studded with strong fortresses. It mattered not; everything was to 
be tried to attain so important an object. 

Peter, however, did not deem it proper to begin such an arduous enter- 
pri^ until he should have made himself better acquainted with the nations 
which he wished to conciliate, or to conquer, and which were recommended 
to him as models. He was desirous, with his own eyes, of beholding civilisa¬ 
tion in what he supposed to be its mature state, and to improve himself in the 
details of government, in the knowledge of naval affairs, and of the several 
arts which he wished to introduce among his countrymen. 


CONSPIEACV TO MURDEE PETEE 

But he wras not allowed to depart in peace. The announcement of his 
intention was received with deep disgust by his bigoted subjects. The strelitz 
in particular, who saw themselves supplanted by the regiments disciplined in 
the European manner, were actively hostile. The chSdhood and youth of 
Peter had seveml times escaped from their rage; and now, in the horror 
which was inspired by his approaching departure for profane Europe, they 
determined to sacrifice the iinpious czar wlao was ready to defile himself by 
the sacrilegious touch of foreigners whom they abhorred. They saw in the 
midst of them twelve thousand heretics, already organised, who would remain 
^ters of their holy city; while they themselves, exOed to the army, were 
destmed to fight at a distance on the frontier. Nor was this their only griev¬ 
ance,^ for Peter had given orders to construct a fleet of a hundred vessels; and 
of this ^dden creation they complained, as being an insupportable tax in the 
midst of an already ruinous war, and as rendermg it nec^sary to introduce 
into them sacr^ land a fresh supply of those schiSnati(^ artisans who were 
preferred to them. A few days before the departure of their sovereign, 
Tsilder and Sukanim, two of the strelitz leaders, plotted a nocturnal confla¬ 
gration. They knew that Peter would be the first to hasten to it; and in the 
midst of the tumult and confusion common to such accidents, they meant to 
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murder him without mercy, and then to massacre all the foreigners who had 
been set over them as masters. 

Such was the infamous scheme. The hour fixed for its accomplishment 
was at hand. The principal conspirators assembled at a banquet, and sought 
in intoxicating liquors the course requisite for the dreadful work before them. 
But drunkenness produces various effects on different constitutions. Two of 
the villains lost in it their boldness, left the company under a specious pretext, 
promising their accomplices to return in time, and hurried to the czar to 
disclose Sxe plot. 

At midni^t the blow was to have been struck; and Peter gave orders 
that, exactly at eleven, the haunt of the conspirators should be closely sur¬ 
rounded. Shortly after, thinking that the hour was come, he went thither 
alone, and entered boldly, not doubting that he should find thern already 
fettered by his guards. But his impatience had anticipated the time, and 
he foimd himself, single and unarmed, in the midst of the ferocious gang at 
the instant*when they were vociferating an oath that they would achieve his 
destruction. 

At his unexpected appearance they aU rose in confusion. Peter, at once 
comprehending the full extent of his danger, exasperated at the supposed dis- 
obecience of his guards, and furious at having thrown himself into peril, had 
yet the presence of mind to conceal his emotions. Having gone too far to 
recede, he unhesitatingly advanced among the throng of traitors, greeted them 
familiarly, and, in a calm and natural tone, said, that “ as he was passing by 
their house he saw a light in it, and guessing that they were amusing them¬ 
selves, he had entered in order to share their pleasures.” He then seated him¬ 
self, and drank to his assassins, who, standing up around him, could not avoid 
putting the glass about, and drinking his health. _ 

But they soon began to exchange looks and signs. At last one of them 
leaned over to Sukanim, and said, in a low voice, “Brother, it is time!” The 
latter, for what reason is unknown, hesitated, and had scarcely replied, “Not 
yet,” when Peter, who heard these words, and along with them the footsteps 
of his guards, started from his seat, knocked him down by a blow in the face, 
and exclaimed, “ If it is not yet time for you, scoundrel, it is for me! ” This, 
blow, and the sight of the guards, threw tne assassins into consternation; 
they fell on their knees and implored forgiveness. “Chain them!” replied the 
terrible czar. Then turning to the officer of the guards, he struck him, and 
reproached him with his want of punctuality; but the latter showed him his 
order; and the czar perceiving his mistake, clasped him in his arms, kissed 
him on the forehead, proclaimed his fidelity, and entrusted him with the 
custody of the traitors. 

His vengeance was terrible; the punishment was more ferocious than the 
crime. First the rack, then the successive mutilation of each member; then 
death, when not enough of blood and life was left to allow of the s^se of 
suffering. To close the whole, the heads were exposed on the summit of a 
column, the members being s 3 mimetricaUy arranged around them, as orna¬ 
ments—a scene worthy of a government of masters and of slaves, brutifying 
each other, whose only god was fear. 

PETEK TRAVELS TO ACQUIRE ENOWXEDGE 

After this terrific execution, Peter began his journey in April, 1697, trav¬ 
elling incognito in the retinue of his three ambassadors, General Lefort, the 
boyar Alexis Golovin, and Vonitsin, diakj or secretary of state, who had been 
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long employed in foreign courts. Their retinue consisted of two hun^d per¬ 
sons. The czar, reserving to himself only a volet de chambrej a servant in livery, 
and a dwarf, was confounded in the crowd. It was a thing unparalleled in 
history, either ancient or modem, for a sovereign of five-and-twenty years of 
age to withdraw from his kingdoms, only in order to learn the art of govem- 
mmt. His victory over the Turks and Tatars, the splendour of his trium¬ 
phant entry into Moscow, the multitude of foreign troops attached to his 
interest, the death of ids brother Ivan, the confinement of the princess Sophia 
to a cloister, and the fearful example he had just made of the conspirators 
might naturally encourage him to hope that the tranquillity of his dominions 
would not be disturbed during his ah^nce. The regency he entrusted to the 
boyar Strecknev and Prince Eomadonovski, who in matters of importance 
were to consult with the rest of the nobility. 

The troops which had been trained by General Gordon continued at Mos¬ 
cow, with a view to awe the capital. The disaffected strelitz, who were likely 
to create a disturbance, were distributed on the frontiers of the Crimea, in 
order to preserve the conquest of Azov and check the incursions of the 
Tatars. Having thus provided against every contingency, he gave a free 
scope to his passion for travelling, and his desire of imprcfvement. He had 
previously sent threescore young Russians of Lefort^s regiment into Italy, 
most of them to Venice and the rest to Leghorn, in order to learn the art of 
navigation and ihe method of constructing galleys; forty more set out by his 
direction for Holland, to be instructed in the art of building and working 
large ships: others were ordered to Germany, to serve in the i^d forces and 
to learn the military discipline of that nation. 

At that period, Mustapha II had been vanquished by the emperor Leopold; 
Sobieski was dead; and Poland was hesitating in its choice between the prince 
of Conti and Augustus of Saxony; William III reigned over England; Louis 
was on the point of concluding the Treaty of Ryswick; the elector of 
Brandenburg was aspiring to the title of king; and Charles XII had ascended 
the throne. 

Setting out from Novgorod, Peter first visited Livonia, where, at the risk 
of Ms liberty, he reconnoitred its capital, Riga, from which he was rudely 
repulsed by the Swedish governor. Thenceforth he could not rest till he had 
acquired that maritime province through which his empire was one day to be 
enriched and enlightened. In his progress he gained the friendship of Prussia, 
a power wMch, at a future time, might assist his efforts; Poland ought to be 
his ally, and already he declared himself the supporter of the Saxon prince 
who was about to nile it. 

The czar had reached Amsterdam fifteen days before the ambassadors. He 
lodged at first in a house belonging to the East India Company, but chose 
afterwards a smal apartment in the yards of the admiralty. He disguised 
himself in a Dutch skipper's habit, and went to the great shipbuilding village 
of 2aandam. Peter admired the paultitude of workmen constantly employed; 
the order and exactness observed in their several departments; the prodigious 
despatch with wMch they built and fitted out sMps; and the vast quantity of 
stores and machines for the greater ease and security of labour. He began 
with purchasing a boat, and made a mast for it himself. By degrees he exe¬ 
cuted every part of the construction of a ship, and led the same life all the time 
as the carpenters of Zaandam—clad and fed exactly like them; working hard 
at the forges, at the rope-yards, and at the several mills for sawing timber, 
extracting oil, manufacturing paper, and wire-drawing. He entered himself 
as a (ximmon carpent^, and was enrolled in the list of workmen by the name 
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of Peter Michaelov. They commonly called him Master Peter, or Peter-bas; 
and though they were confounded at first to behold a sovereign as their com¬ 
panion, yet they gradually accustomed themselves to the sight. 

Whilst Peter was handling the compass and axe at Zaanc.am, he received 
intelligence of the division in Poland, and of the double nomination of the 
elector Augustus and the prince of Conti. Immediately the carpenter of 
Zaandam promised Kinjg Augustus to assist him with thirty thousand men. 
From his shop he issued orders to his army in the Ukraine, which had been 
assembled against the Turks. 

His troops obtained a victory over the Tatars, in the neighbourhooa of 
Azov; and a few months after became masters of the town of Orkapi, or 
Pereko d. For his part he persisted in making himself master of different arts. 
With tus^new he frequently went from Zaandam. to Amsterdam, in order to 
hear the anatomical lectures of the celebrated Ruisch. ^ Under this master he 
made such progress as to be able to perform some surgical operations, which, 
in case of necessity, might be of use, both to hifnself and to his officers. _ He 
likewise studied natural philosophy, under Vitsen, celebrated for his patriotic 
virtue and for the noble use he made of his immense fortune 

Peter in Holland, England, and Austria 

Besides shipbuilding Peter also turned his attention to‘machinery, fac¬ 
tories, and industry of every kind. Sometimes he was to be found sitting 
at the weaver’s loom, sometimes handling the sledge-hammer, axe, and 
plane. He could truthfully write to the patriarch Adrian concerning him¬ 
self; ^'We act obedient to the w^ord of God to our first parent Adam and 
are working — not because it is necessary, but in order that we may ha\ e 
a better insight into naval affairs and be the more able to go against the 
enemies of Jesus Christ’s name and conquer by his grace.” 

On the 9th of September Peter, accompanied by Vitsen and Lefort, 
journeyed to Utrecht for a conference with the hereditary stadholder William 
of Orange, king of England. On his return he visited the whale-fishing fljeet 
which had shortly before arrived, so as to become acquainted with every¬ 
thing concerning whale-fishing — that important branch of the seaman’s 
activity. 

Peter always took note of everything new and important that he saw.. 
Vitsen had to take him everywhere — to the hospitals, the foundling 
asylums, and’the prayer meetings of different religious sects. He found 
great pleasure in lie anatomical cabinet of the celebrated Ruisch, who had 
greatly advanced the art of preserving corpses from decomposition by injec-' 
tions. It was with difficulty that the czar could be got out of the room. 
He stood there transfixed and as it were unconscious, and he could not pass 
before the body of a child, that seemed to smile as if it were alive, without 
kissing it. His taste for being present at surgical operations went so far 
that at his rec uest a special door was made in the wall of the St. Peter Hos¬ 
pital, by whic i he coiild enter it with Ruisch from the embassy, unobserved 
and unmolested by the curious. It was this doctor who recommencled to 
him the surgeons for the new Russian naval and military troops. 

After a stay of two months the Russian embassy went to the Hague, 
where it had long been expected. The entry was even more magnificent 
than at Amsterdam. Peter wished to attend the formal audience of his 
embassy in strict incognito. Vitsen, accompanied by two gentlemen, 
fetcheu him in his carriage. The czar wished :o take along his dwarf, and 
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v.hen told that space was lacking, he replied: "Very well, then, he will 
sit on my lap/’ At his command, a drive was taken outside the town. At 
every one of the many mills that he passed, he asked what it was for; and on 
beinty told that one 'before which tliere were no stores was a grinding-mill, 
he wish^ to enter it at once, but it was locked. On the road to Haarlem 
he observed a small water-mill for irrigating the land. In was in vain that 
they told him it was encompassed by water. " I must see it,"' was the reply. 
The czar satisfied his curiosity and returned with wet feet. Twilight was 
already setting in, and the Dutch escort of the czar were rejoicing that the 
sight-seeing was at an end. But alas! before entering the Hague, Peter 
felt the carriage give a sharp jolt. "Wliat is it?” he inquired. He was 
told that the carriage had driven on to a ferry-boat. "I must see it,” said 
he, and by lantern light the width, length, and depth of the ferry-boat had 
to’be taken. Finally, at eleven at night, one of the best hotels in the Hague 
was reached The czar was ^ven a beautiful bedroom with a four-post 
bed. He preferred-a garret. After midnight it occurred to him to spend 
the night at the hotel where his ambassadors were. Looking there for a 
place to sleep in, he found a Russian servant snoring on a bear skin. With 
a few kicks he awakened him. "Go away, go away, I am going to sleep 
here.^’ At last he foimd a comfortable resting place. 

On the day of the audience, Peter dressed himself as an ordinary noble¬ 
man in a blue garment not overladen with gold lace, a large blond wig, and 
a hat with white feathers. Vitsen led him to the anteroom of a hall where 
soon the members of the states general and many distinguished spectators 
assembled. As some time passeti before the retinue of his embassy arrived, 
and meanwhile all eyes in the hall were turned towards the ante-chamber 
where the czar was, he became extremely restless. "Ifc takes too long,” 
he said and wanted to depart. But Vitsen represented to him that he 
would have to pass through the hall where the states general were already 
assembled. Thereupon he demanded that the lords should turn their backs 
to bim as he passed through the room. Vitsen replied that he could com¬ 
mand the lorck nothing, as they were the representatives of the sovereignty 
of the land, but that he would ask them. The reply brought back was that 
the lords would stand up as the czar passed through the room, but would 
not turn their backs. Peter then drew his great wig before his face and ran 
at full speed through the assembly room and down the porch. 

In the Hague also Peter had several informal meetings with the stad- 
holder, WiUiam; he became personally acquainted with the eminent 
statesmen Heinsius, Van Shngerland, Van Welde, Van Haven, and with the 
recorder of the states general, Franz Flagel. He besought the latter to 
find him someone who would know how to organise the Russian chancellery 
on the Dutch model. He also entered into connection with the celebrated 
engineer, General Coehom, and on his recommendation took many Dutch 
engineering officers into the Russian service. 

As Peter next undertook a journey to Leyden, the great scientist Leeu¬ 
wenhoek had to come on board his yacht. He Drought some of his most 
beautiful apparatus and a microscope with him. Peter conversed with him 
for two hours, and manifested much pleasure in the observation of the circu¬ 
lation of the blood in fishes. Boerhaave took him to the Botanical Gardens 
and to the anatomical lecture-room. On observing that one of his suite 
could not hide his aversion for a body which seemed to him particularly 
worthy of observation on account of its exposed sinews, he ordered him to 
tear out one of these sinews with his teeth. 
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From Leyden, Peter returned to Amsterdam, Here lie often joined in 
the work on the galley which had been commenced at his request. In the 
name of the town Vitsen requested the czar, to accept this ship as a present. 
Peter gave it the name Amsterdam^ and in the following year, laden with 
wares bought by Peter himself, it started on its first journey to Archangel. 
From Amsterdam Peter often made excursions to Zaandam, ever keen and 
confident, although his Huj^ian attendants trembled and quaked at the 
thr^tening dangers. On market days he was greatly entertained by the 
quacks and tooth drawers. He ha4 one of the latter brought to him, and 
with great dexterity soon acquired the knack necessary for this profession. 
His servants had to provide him with opportunities for practising the newly 
acquired art. 

Through Vitsen the Dutch Jews petitioned xne czar to permit their 
nation, which had been banished by Ivan IV from Russia, to re-enter it, and 
they offered to pro%^e their gratitude by a present of 100,000 gxilden. '‘'My 
good Vitsen,” replied Peter, “you know my nation and that it is not yet 
the time to grant the Jews this request. Tell them in my name that I thank 
them for their offer, but that their condition would become pitiable if they 
settled in Russia, for although they have the reputation of swindling all 
the world in buying and selling, I am afraid they would be greatly the losers 
by my Russians.” 

During his sojourn in Amsterdam Peter received the joyful nevrs of two 
successful engagements against the Tatars in July and August. To cele¬ 
brate this victory he gave a brilliant f§te to the authorities and merchants 
of the town. The brilliant victory of Prince Eugene at Zenta was yet more 
decisive for the issue of the war against the Turks. 

On the 9th of November Peter, accompanied only by Lefort, returned 
to the Hague, where he informed King William III of his desire to see 
England. The king preceded him, and sent three men of war and a yacht 
under the command of Admiral Mitchel to conduct the czar. On the 
18th of January, 1698, accompanied by Menshikov and fifteen other Rus¬ 
sians of his suite, he set sail at Hellevoetsluis. Soon after the first days 
of his arrival in England, he exchanged the dweUing assigned to him in the 
royal castle of Somerset for the house of Mr. Evelyn at Deptford in the 
neighbourhood of the admiralty works, whence he could enter the royal con¬ 
struction yards unseen. There he learned from the master builders how 
to draw up the plan according to which a ship must be built. He found 
extreme pleasure in observing the cannon at the Tower, and also the mint, 
which then excelled aU others in the art of stamping. 

In his honour Admiral Carmarthen instituted a sham sea fight at Spit- 
head on the 3rd of April which was conducted on a greater scale than a 
similar spectacle given for him in Holland. He often visited the great 
cathedrals and churches. He paid great attention to the ceremonial of 
English church worship; he also visited the meeting-houses of the Quakers 
and other sects. At Oxford he had the oigardsation and institutions of 
the imiversity shown him. As in Holland, he preferred to pass most of his 
time with handicraftsmen and artists of ever^r kind; from the watchmaker • 
to the coffin maker, all had to show him their work, and he took models 
with him to Russia of all the best and newest. During his stay he always 
dressed either as an English gentleman or in a naval uniform. 

In Holland the Engl^ish merc han ts had presented the czar with a memo¬ 
rial through the Earl of Pembroke on the 3rd of November, in which 
they had petitioned for permission to import tobacco (which had been so 
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strongly forbidden under the ezars Michael and Alexis), and offered to 
pay a considerable sum of money for the privilege. The marc^uis of Carmar¬ 
then now again broached the subject, and on the 16th of April a treaty was 
signed with the Russian ambassador Golovin for three years, which author¬ 
ised Carmarthen's agents to import into the Russian Empire in the fir^ 
year three thousand hogsheads (of five hundred English pounds each), and 
in each of the following two years four thousand hogsheads, under a tax 
of 4 kopecks in the pound. Twelve thousand pounds were paid down in 
advance. This money pLced the czar in a position to make still greater 
purchases, as well as to engage a greater number of foreigners in his service; 
amongst them the astronomer and professor of mathematics Ferguson of 
Scotland, the engineer Captain Periy^, and the shipbuilders John Dean and 
Joseph Ney./ 

King William made Peter a present of the Royal Transport, a very beau¬ 
tiful 3 \acht, which he generally used for his passage over to Holland. Peter 
went on board this vessel, and got back to Holland in the end of May, 1698. 
He took with him three captains of men-of-wmr, five-and-twenty captains 
of merchant ships, forty lieutenants, thirty pilots, thirty surgeons, two hun¬ 
dred and fifty gunners, and upwards of three hundred artificers. This colony 
of ingenious men in the several arts and professions sailed from Holland to 
Archangel on board the Royal Transport; and were sent thence to the different 
places where their service was necessary. Those whom he engaged at Amster¬ 
dam took the route of Karva, at that time subject to Sweden. 

While the czar was thus transporting the arts and manufactures from 
England and Holland to his owm dominions, the officers whom he had sent 
to Rome and Italy succeeded so far as also to engage some artists in his 
service. General Sheremetrev, who was at the head of his embassy to Italy, 
made the tour of Rome, Naples, Venice, and Malta; while the czar proceeded 
to Vienna with the other ambassadors. All he had to do now was to observe 
the military discipline of the Germans, after seeing the English fleet and the 
dockyards in Holland. But it was not the desire of improvement alone that 
induced him to make this tour to Vienna, he had likewise a political view; 
for the emperor of Germany was the natural ally of the Russians against the 
Turks. Peter had a private audience of Leopold, and the two monarchs 
stood the whole time of the interview, to avoid the trouble of ceremony. 

During his stay at Vienna, there happened nothing remarkable, except the 
celebration of the ancient feast of “landlord and landlady,” which Leopold 
thought proper to revive upon the czar’s account, after it had been disused 
during his whole reign. The manner of making this entertainment, to which 
the Germans gave the name of Wirthschaft, was as follows: The emperor 
was landlord, and the empress landlady; the king of the Romans, the arch¬ 
dukes, and the archduchesses were generally their assistants; they entertained 
people of all nations, dressed after the most ancient fashion of their respective 
countries. Those who were invited as guests drew lots for tickets; on each 
of which was written the name of the nation, and the character to be repre¬ 
sented. One had a ticket for a Chinese mandarin, another for a Tatar mirza, 
another for a Persian satrap, or a Roman senator; a princess might happen to 
be allotted the part of a gardener’s wife, or a mill^oman; and a prince might 
act the peasant or soldier. They had dances suited to these different char- 
^teis; and the landlord and landlady with their family waited at table. 
Cm this occasion Peter assumed the habit of a Friesland boor, and in this 
ch^cter was addressed by everybody, at the same time that they talked 
to him of the great czar of Muscovy. “These indeed are trifles,” says Vol- 
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taire, from whom the account is taken, “ but whatever revives the memory 
of ancient customs is, in some measure, worthy of being recorded.” 

THE INSXJHKECTIONr OF THE STRELITZ 

Peter was preparing to continue his journey from Vienna to Venice and 
Rome when he was recalled to his own dominions by news of a general insur¬ 
rection of the strelitz, who had ctuitted their posts on the frontiers, and 
marched on Moscow. Peter immed iately left Vienna in secret, passed through 
Poland, where he had an interview with King Augustus, and arrived at 
Moscow in September, 1698, before anyone there knew of his having left 
Gennany.fi 

When Peter I arrived from 'Vienna he found that his generals and the 
douma had acted with too great leniency. He cherished an old grudge 
against the strelitz; they had formed the army of Sophia which had been 
arrayed against that of the czar, and in his mind was still alive the memory 
of the invasion of the Kremlm, the murder of his maternal relatives, the terrors 
undergone by his mother in Troitsa, the plots that had well-nigh prevented 
his departure for the west, and the check placed by the mutineers on the plans 
he had matured for the good of his country during his journey through 
Europe. He resolved to seize the opportunity thus placed in his hands to 
crush all his enemies at one blow, and to inaugurate in old Russia a reign of 
terror that should recall the days of Ivan IV. The particular point of attack 
had been hds taste for foreign fashions, for shaven chins, and abbreviated 
garments. These therefore should be the rallying-sign of the Russia of the 
future. Long beards had been the standard of revolt; long beards must fall. 
He ordered an the gentlemen of his realm to shave, and even performed that 
office with his own hand for some of the highest nobles of his court. On the 
same day the Red Square was covered with gibbets. The patriarch Adrian 
tried in vain to divert the anger of the czar. “ My duty is to protect the people 
and to pxmish rebels,” was the only answer he received. 

On the 10th of October a first consignment of two hundred prisoners 
arrived in the Red Square, followed by their wives and children, who ran 
behind the carts chanting funeral diiges. The czar ordered several officers to 
assist the headsman in his work. Johann Korb, an Austrian who was an 
eye-witness of the scene, relates that the heads of “five rebels were struck 
off by the noblest hand in Russia.” Seven more days were devoted to the 
executions, and in all about a thousand victims perished. Many were pre- 
■riously broken on the wheel or given up to other frightful tortures. Tlie 
czar forbade the removal of any of the bodies, and for five months Moscow 
was given the spectacle of corpses hanging from the turrets of the Kremlin, 
or exposed in the public squares. TSv^o of Sophia’s female confidantes were 
buried alive, and &phia herr,elf and the repudiated czarina, Eudoxia Lapu* 
khin, noted for her attachment to old customs, were confined in monasteries. 
After the revolt of the inhabitants of Astrakhan, who murdered their voyevod 
(1705), the militia was abolished and the way was clear for the establishment 
of a new army.^ 


WAR WITH SWEDEN 

The external relations as well as the domestic circumstances of the empire 
were at tlus juncture peculiarly favourable to the czar’s grand design of o;^n- 
ing a commimication with the Baltic. He had just concluded a treaty of 
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peace for thirty years with the Turks, and he found himself at the head of a 
numerous army, a portion, at least, of which was well disciplined, and eaeer 
for employment. The death of General Lefort, in 1699, at the early age of 
forty-six, slightly retarded the progress of his movements; but in the Mow¬ 
ing year he prepared to avail himself of events that called other powers into 
action and afforded him a feasible excuse for taking the field. 

Charles XII, then only eighteen years of age, had recently succeeded to 
the throne of Sweden. The occasion seemed to yield an auspicious oppor¬ 
tunity to Poland and Denmark for the recovery of certain provinces that in 
the course of former wars had either been wrested from them by Sweden or 
ceded by capitulation. Augustus, the elector of Saxony, called by choice to 
the throne of Poland, was the fiist to assert this doctrine of restitution in 
which he was quicldy followed by the Danish king. Livonia and Esthonia 
had been ceded by Poland to Charles XI, and the provinces of Holstein and 
Schleswig had been conquered from Denmark in the same reign, and annexed 
to the Swedish territories. The object of the allies was to recover those 
places. Sweden, thus assailed in two quarters, presented an apparently easy 
victory to the czar, whose purpose it was to possess himself of Ingria and 
Karelia, ^that lay between him and the sea. A confederacy was, therefore 
entered into by the three powers for the specific view of recovering by war 
those provinces that had previously been lost by war. But Peter miscal¬ 
culated his means. The arms of Sweden were crowned with triumphs and 
her soldiery were experienced in the field. The Russian troops, on the con¬ 
trary, were for the greater part but raw recruits, and, except against the Turks 
and Tatars, had as yet but little practice in military operations. The genius 
of Peter alone could have vanquished the difficulties of so miequal a contest 
The preparations that were thus in course of organisation wakened tlie 
energies of Charles. Without waiting for the signal of attack from the enemy 
he sent a force of eight thousand men into Pomerania, and, embarking with a 
fleet of forty sail, he suddenly appeared before Copenhagen, compeSeT the 
king of Denmark withm six weeks to sign a peace by whiSi the possession of 
pj stem was confirmed to the reining duke, and a fuU indemnity obtained 
tor all toe emenses of the war. He had no sooner overthrown the designs 
of toe Danish monarch than he turned his arms against Poland. Augustus 
™ f?®®® to R^a, the capital of Livonia; but that city was defended with 

^ch otetm^y by Count Dalterg that the Polish general was glad to abandon 
toe enterprise, upon the shallow pretext that he wished to s^e the Dutch 
merchandise which was at that time stored in the port. IThus the confed- 

^tion was d^olved, and the struggle was left smgle-handed between the 
Russians and the Swedes. 

nf into Ingria an army 

of sixty thou^d men. Of these troops there were but twelve thousand dis- 
e^Med soldijs; the r^mder conskted of serfs and fresh levies, gathered 

? S ^™ed Only with clubs and pikes, and unac- 
q amt^ vnth the use of fire-arms. The Swedish army, on the other hand 

thousand strong; but it was composed of experienced bat- 

®”®®®®'®®> and commanded by able generals. The 
advanced gu^ of the Russians were dispersed on their progress, in some 

penetrated to the interior. 

She Ka of Narra, a fortified place on the bank^ 

two t’'® Baltic Sea. For 

two months they lay before the town, when Peter, finding it necessary to 

hasten the movements of some regiments that were on their march from 
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Novgorod, as' well as to confer with the king of Poland in consequence of his 
abandonment of the siege of Riga, left the camp, delegating the command to 
the duke of Croy, a Flemish officer, and prince Dolgoruki, the commissary- 
general. 

His absence was fatal to this undertaking. Charles, during a violent 
snow-storm, that blew directly in the face of the Russims, attacked the 
enemy in their intrenchments. The besiegers were filled with consternation. 
The duke of Croy issued orders which the prince Dolgoruki refused to execute, 
and the utmost confusion prevailed amongst the troops. The Russian officers 
rose against the Germans and massacred the duke^s secretary, Colonel Lyons, 
and several others. The presence of the sovereign was necessary to restore 
confidence and order, and, in the absence of a controlling mind the soldiers, 
flying from their posts and impeding each other in their attempts to escape, 
were slaughtered in detail by the Swedes. In this exigency, the duke of Croy, 
as much alarmed by the temper of the Russians as by the superiority of the 
enemy, together with almost all the German officers in the service, surrendered 
to the victorious Charles, who, affecting to despise his antagonist, contented 
himself with retaining a few general officers and some of the Saxon auxiliaries, 
as prisoners to grace his ovation at Stockholm, and suffered the vanquished 
troops to return home. Thus failed the first descent upon Ingria, which cost 
Russia, even on the statement of the czar himself, between five thousand and 
six thousand men. The loss of the Swedes is estimated by Peter at three 
thousand, hut Voltaire reduces the niunber to twelve hundred, which, con¬ 
sidering the relative positions of both armies, and the disadvantages of other 
kinds tmcler which the Russians were placed, is more likely to be accurate. 

This unpropitious event did not discourage Peter. “The Swedes,” he 
observed, “wdl. have the advantage of us for some time, but they will teach 
us, at last, how to beat them.” If Charles, however, had followed up his 
success, and pushed his fortimes into the heart of Russia immediately after 
this victory, he might have decided the fate of the empire at the gates of 
Moscow. But, elated with his triumphs in Denmark, and tempted by the 
weakness of the Poles, he embraced the more facile and dazzling project of 
concentrating his whole power against Augustus, declaring that he would 
never withdraw his army from Poland until he had deprived the elector of 
his throne. The opportunity he thus afforded Peter of recruiting his shat¬ 
tered forces, and organising fresh means of aggression, was the most remark¬ 
able mistake in the whole career of that vain but heroic monarch. 

RALLYING FROM DEFEAT 

While Charles was engaged in Poland, Peter gained time for the accom- 
plirixment of those measures which his situation suggested. Despatching a 
Ibody of troops to protect the frontiers at Pskov, ae repaired in person to 
Moscow, and occupied himself throughout the ensuing winter in raising and 
training six regiments of infmtry, consisting of 1000 men each, and several 
raiments of dragoons. Having lost 145 pieces of cannon in the affair at Narva 
he ordered a certain proportion of the bells of the convents and churches to 
be cast into field pieces; and was prepared in the spring of the year 1701 to 
resume hostilities with increased strength, and an artillery of 100 pieces of 
cannon, 142 field pieces, 12 mortars, and 13 howitzers. 

Nor did he confine has attention to the improvement of the army. Con¬ 
scious of the importance of diffusing employment amongst his subjects, and 
increasing their domestic prosperity, he introduced into the country flocks of 
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sheep from Saxony, and shepherds to attend to them, for the sake of the wool; 
established hospit^, and linen and paper manufactories; encouraged the art 
of printing; and invited from distant places a variety of artisans to impart to 
the lower classes a knowledge of useful crafts. These proceedings were treated 
with levity and contempt by Charles, who appears throughout to have 
despised the Russians, and who, engrossed by his campaign in Courland and 
Lithuania, intended to turn back to Moscow at his leisure, after he should 
have dethroned Augustus, ^d ravaged the domains of Saxony. 

Unfortunately the divisions that prevailed in the councils of Poland 
assisted to carry these projects rapidly into effect. Peter was anxious to enter 
into a new alliance with Augustus, but, in an interview he held with that 
prince at Birzen, he discovered the weakness of his position and the hopeless¬ 
ness of expecting any effectual succour at his hands. The Polish diet, eq ually 
jealous of the interference of the Saxon and Russian soldiery in their aifairs, 
and afraid to incur the hostility of Charles, refused to sanction a league that 
threatened to involve them in serious difficulties. Hence, Augustus, left to 
his own resources, was easily deprived of a tlirone which he seemed to hold 
a^inst the consent of the p^ple, while Peter was forced to conduct the war 
alone. His measures were consequently taken with promptitude and decision. 
His army was no sooner prepared for action than he re-entered Ingria, animat¬ 
ing the troops by his presence at the several points to which he directed their 
movements. In some accidental skirmishes with small bodies of the Swedes, 
he reaped a series of minor successes, that inspired the soldiers with confi¬ 
dence and improved their skill for the more important scenes that were to 
follow. Constantly in motion between Pskov, Moscow, and Archangel, at 
which last place he built a fortress called the New Dvina, he diffused a spirit 
of enthusiasm amongst the soldiers, who were now becoming inured to action. 

An open battle at last took place in the neighbourhood of Dorpat, on the 
borders of Livonia, when General Sheremetrev fell in with the main body of 
the enemy on the 1st of January, 1702, and, after a severe conflict of four hours, 
impelled them to abandon their artillery and fly in disorder. On this occa¬ 
sion, the Swedes are said to have lost three thousand men, while there were 
but one thousand killed on the opposite side. General Sheremetrev was imme¬ 
diately created a field-marshal, and public thanks were offered up for the victory. 

Following up this signal triumph, the czar equipped one fleet upon Lake 
Perpus to protect the territory of Novgorod, and manned another upon Lake 
Lac oga, to resist the Swedes in case they should attempt a landing. Tims 
guarded at the vulnerable points, he was enabled to prosecute his plans in the 
interior with greater certainty and effect. 

Marshal Sheremetrev in the meantime marched upon Marienburg, a town 
on the confines of Livonia and Ingria, achieving on his progress another 
triumph over the enemy near the village of Humolova. The garrison at 
Marienbu^, afraid to risk the consequences of a siege, capitulated at once, 
on condition that the inhabitants should be permitted a free passage, which 
was agreed to; but an intemj^rate officer having set fire to the powder maga- 
zine, to prevent the negotiation from being effected, by which a number of 
^Idlers cm both sides were killed, the Russians fell upon the inhabitants and 
destroyed the town. 


THE AOTECEDENTS OP AN EMPRESS 

Amongst the pri^ners of war was a young Livonian girl, called Martha, an 
orphan who resided in the household of the Lutheran minister of Marienburg. 
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She had been married the day before to a sergeant in the Swedish army; and 
when ^e appeared in the presence of the Russian jgeneral Bauer, she was 
bathed in tears, in consequence of the death of her husband, who was su{> 
po^ to have perished in the melee. Struck with her appearance, and curi¬ 
ous to learn the history of so interesting a person, the general took her to his 
house, and appointed her to the superintendence of his household affairs. 
Bauer,was an unmarried man, and it was not surprising that his intercourse 
with Martha should have exposed her to the imputation of having become his 
mistress; nor, indeed, is there any reason, judging by the immediate circum¬ 
stances as well as the subsequent life of that celebrated woman, to doubt the 
truth of the charge. Bauer is said to have denied the fact, which is sufficiently 
probable, as it was evidently to his interest to acquit the lady of such an 
accusation; but, however that may be, it is certain that Prince Menshikov, 
seeing her at the general’s house, and 
fascinated by her manners, solicited the 
general tc transfer her services to his 
domestic establishment; which was at 
once acceded to by the general, who 
was under too many obligations to the 
iprince to leave him the option of a re- 
JiusaJ. 

Martha now became the avowed 
mistress of the libertine Menshikov, in 
which capacity she lived with him until 
the year 1703, when, at the early age 
of nineteen, she enslaved the czar as 
much by her talents as by her beauty, 
and exchanged the house of the prince 
for the palace of the sovereign, Tlie ex¬ 
traordinary influence she subsequently 
exercised when, from having been the 
mistress she became the wife of the 
czar, and ultimately the empress Cath¬ 
erine, developing, throughout the vari¬ 
ous turns of her fortune, a genius worthy of consort with that of Peter him¬ 
self, opens a page in history not less wonderful than instructive. The mar¬ 
riage of the sovereign with a subject was common in Russia; but, as Voltaire 
remark, the imion of royalty with a poor stranger, captured amidst the ruins 
of a pillaged town, is an incident which the most marvellous combinations of 
fortune and merit never produced before or since in the annals of the world. 



militaht success: foundation of st. peteksburg 

The most important operations of the campaign in the year 1702 were now 
directed to the river Neva, the branches of which issue from the extremity of 
Lake Ladoga, and, subsequently reuniting, are discharged into the Baltic, 
dose to the point where the river flowed from the lake was an island, on which 
sto<^ the strongly fortified town of Noteborg. This place, maintaining a 
position tto was of the utmost consec[uence to his future view’s, Peter resolved 
to reduce in the first instance; and, after laying siege to it for nearly a month, 
succeeded in carrymg it by assault. A profusion oi' rewards and honours were 
on this occasion distributed amongst the army, and a triumphal procession 
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was made to Moscow, in whicE the prisoners of war followed in the train of the 
conqueror. The name of Noteborg was changed to that of Sciiliisselburg, or 
city of the key, because that place was the key to Ingria and Finland. The 
solemnities and. pomp by which these triumphs were celebrated were still 
treated with contempt by Charles, who, believing that he could at any moment 
reduce the Eussians, continued to pursue his victories over Augustus. But 
Peter was rapidly acc uiring power in the very direction which was most fatal 
to his opponent, anc. w'hich was directly calculated to lead to the speedy 
accomplishment of his final purpose. 

The complete occupation of the shores of the Neva was the first object to be 
achieved. The expulsion of the enemy from all the places lying immediately 
on its borders and tbe possession or destruction of all the posts which the 
Swedes held in Ingria and Karelia were essential to the plans of the czar. 
Already an important fortress l 3 dng close to the river was besieged and reduce^ 
and tw^o Swedish vessels were captured on the lake by the czar in person. 
Further successes over the Swedish gun-boats, that hovered near the mouth 
of the river, hastened his wctorious progress; and when he had made himself 
master of the fortress of Kantzi, on the Karelian side, he paused to consider 
whether it would be advisable to strengthen th^t place, and make it the centre 
of future operations, or push onwards to some position nearer to the sea. The 
latter proposal w^as decided upon; and a marshy island, covered with brush- 
w'ood, inhabited by a few fishermen, and not very distant from the embouchure 
of the Neva, was chosen as the most favourable site for a new fortress. The 
place w’as, by a singular anomaly, called Lust Eland, or Pleasure Istod, and 
w^ apparently ill adapted for the destinies that in after-times surrpunded it 
wth glory and splendour. On this pestilential spot, Peter laid t^ foundar 
tions of the fortress of St. Peiersburg, which grac.ually expanded ihto a city 
and ultinoately became the capital of the empire. 

The country in the neighbourhood of this desolate island, or cluster of 
swamps, WBs one vast morass. It did not yield a particle of stope, and the 
materials with which the citadel was built were derived from the ruins of the 
works at Nianshantz. Nor were these the only difiSculties gainst which 
Peter had to contend in the construction of the fortifications. labourers 
were not furnished with the necessary tools, and were obliged tq toil by such 
expedients as their own invention could devise. So poorly were they 
appointed for a work of such magnitude that they were obliged to cany the 
earth, which was very scarce, from a considerable distance in the skirts of their 
coats, or in bags made of shreds and matting. Yet the fortress was com¬ 
pleted within five months, and l^fore the expiration of a year St. Petersburg 
contained thirty thousand houses and huts of different descriptions. 

So gigantic an undertaking was not accomplished without danger, as 
well as extreme labour. Peter, who could not be turned aside from his pur¬ 
pose by ordina^ obstacles, collected a vast concourse of people from a 
varie^ of countries, including Russians, Tatars, Kalmucks, Cossacks, Ingrians, 
and Finlanders; and employed them, without intermission, and without 
shelter from an inclement climate of sixty degrees of latitude, in deepening 
the channels of the rivers and raising the general level of the islands, which 
were in the winter seasons usually sunk in the floods. The severity of the 
labour, and the insufficiency of provisions, caused a great mortality amongst 
the workmen. A hundred thousand men are said to hav«^ perished in fte 
to yw. While this fort was in progress of erection, Peter despatched 
Maa^ov to a little island lying nearer to the mouth of the river, to build 
another fortress for the protection of the entrance. The model of the fortress 
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was made by Mmself in wood. He gave it the name of Kronstadt, which, with 
the adjacent town and buildings, it still retains. Under the cannon of this 
impregnable fortress the largest fleet might float in shelter. 

The establishment of a new city on so unfavorable a site, and the con¬ 
templated removal of the seat of government, received considerable oppo¬ 
sition from the boyars and upper classes, as well as from the inferior gjrac.es, 
who regarded the place with terror, in consequence of the mortality it had/ 
already produced. The discontent of the lower orders broke out in loud 
complaints during Peter's temporary absence. ^ No measures short of the 
most despotic coSd have compelled the inhabitants of Moscow to migrate 
to the bleak and dismal islands of the Neva, and Peter was not slow to carry 
such measures into effect. 

If the people could have looked beyond the convenience of the moment 
into the future prospects of the empire, they must at once have perceived 
the -wisdom of the change. The paramount object of Peter's policy was 
the internal improvement of Eussia. The withdrawal of the nobility, the 
merchants, and the artisans from their rude capital in the interior, to an 
imperial seat on the gulf of Finland, by which they would be brought into 
closer intercourse with civilised Europe, and acquire increased facilities for 
commercial enterprise, wns evidently calculated, to promote that object, 
w’hich was distinctly kept in view in the place upon which the city was built. 
Peter had not forgotten the practical lessons he had learned during his resi¬ 
dence in Holland. That country, the inhabitants of W’hich in Pliny's time 
w’ere described to be amphibious, as if it were doubtful to which element, 
the land or the sea, they really belonged, had been redeemed from the ocean 
by the activity and skill of the peop''e; and Peter, profiting by their experi¬ 
ence, adopted Amsterdam as his model in securing the foundations oi: St. 
Petersbuig. He employed several Dutch architects and masons; and the 
wharfs, canals, bridges, and rectilineal streets, planted with rows of trees, 
attest the accuracy "with w^hich the design was accomplished. To a neigh- 
l30uring island, which he made a depot for timber, he gave the name of New 
Holland, as if he meant to leave to posterity an acknowledgment of the 
obligations he owed to that country. 

The speculations of the czar were rapidly fulfilled in the commercial 
relations invited by the establishment of St. Petersburg. Five months had 
scarcely elapsed from the day of its foundation when a Dutch ship, freighted 
with merchandise, stood into the river. Before the expiration of a year, 
another vessel from Holland arrived; and the third vessel, within the year, 
that entered the new port w^as from England. These gratifying facts inspired 
confidence amongst those wiio had been disposed to look upon the project 
with such hasty distrust; and Peter, whose power was now rapidly growing 
up on all sides, was enabled to extend his operations in every direction o-yer 
Ingria. The variety of affairs which, at this juncture, occupied his attention 
sufficiently proves the grasp of his capacity and the extraordinary energy 
of his mind. At nearly the same time that he founded a new capital he was 
employed in fortifying Pskov, Novgorod, Kiev, Smolensk, Azov, and 
Archangel; and in assisting the unfortunate Augustus with men and money. 
Cornelius van Bruyer, a Dutchman, who at that period was travelling in 
Holland, states that Peter informed him that, notwithstanding all these 
undertakings, he had 300,000 roubles remaining in his coffers, after provid¬ 
ing for all the charges of the war. 

The advances that the czar was thus making in strengthening and civi¬ 
lising the empire were regarded with such contempt by Charles that he is 
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reported to have said that Peter might amuse himself as he thought fit in 
building a city, as he should soon find time to take it from him and set fire 
to his wooden houses. The Porte, however, did not look with indifference 
upon his movements, and sent an ambassador to him to complain of his prepa¬ 
rations; but Peter replied that he was master of his own dominions, as the 
Porte was of his, and that his object was not to infringe the peace, but to 
render Russia ''respectable'' upon the Euxine. 

RENEWED HOSTILITIES 

The time was now approaching when the decision of the disputes in 
Poland enabled Charles to turn back u]Don Ingria, where Peter was making 
so successful a stand. On the 14th of February, 1704, the primate of War¬ 
saw threw off his allegiance to Augustus, who was in due form deposed by 
the diet. The nomination of the new king was placed in the hands of Charles, 
who proposed Stanislaus Leszczynski, a young nobleman distinguished for his 
accomplishments, who w^as accordingly declared king of Poland and grand 
duke of Lithuania. But Lithuania had not as yet sent in her adherence to 
either side; and Peter, still taking a deep interest in the fortunes of Augustus, 
whose Saxon troops were every day suffering fresh discomfitures from the 
Swedish army, sent that monarch a reinforcement of twelve thousand men 
to sup Dort his claims in the undecided Drovince. The military force of Rus¬ 
sia hac^ now become a formidable body, aighly disciplined, and fully equipped; 
and Peter, without loss of time, in the spring of 1704, disjDosed the remainder 
of his army into two divisions, one of w^hich he sent under the command of 
Field-Marshal Sheremetrev, to besiege Dorpat, while he took in person the 
conduct of the other against Narva, where he had formerly endured a signal 
defeat. 

Dorpat, which is better known by this siege than by the university which 
Gustavus Adolphus had previously established there, was forced to capitu¬ 
late by a ruse de guerre. It was necessary in the first instance to become 
master of Lake Peipus, for which purpose a Russian flotilla was placed at 
the entrance of the Embach. TJfjon the advance of a Swedish squadron 
a naval battle ensued, which ended in the capture or destruction of the whole 
of the enemy's fleet. Peter now sat down before Dorpat, but, finding that 
the commandant held out for six weeks, he adopted an ingenious device to 
procure entrance into the town. He dis;guised two regiments of infantry 
and one of cavalry in the uniforms of Swedish soldiers, giving them Swedish 
stantods and flags. These pretended Swedes attacked the trenches, and 
the Russia^ feigned a fight. The garrison of the town, deceived by appear- 
^ces, made a sortie, when the false attackers and the attacked reunited, 
fell upon the troops, and entered the town. A great slaughter ensued, and, 
to ^ve the i^nainder of the garrison, the commandant surrendered. 

At Narva Peter was equally successful. The siege was conducted under 
his personal command. Sword in hand, he attacked three bastions 
t^t onered^^e stronge^ points of defence, carried them all, and burst into 
the to^. barbarities that ensued were of a nature to revolt even the czar 

h ims elf. Pillage, slaughter, and lustful excesses were committed by the 
infuriated ^nen; and Peter, shocked at the cruelties he witnessed, threw him- 
self amoi^t the barbarians who refused to obey his orders and slew several 
of them in the public st^ts. _ A number of the unfortunate citizens had 
teken refuge m the h6tel de ville; and the czar, appearing in the midst of 
them, cast his bloody sword on the table, declaring that it was stained not 
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with the blood of the citizens but of his own soldiers, which he had shed to 
save their lives. 

These victories were decisive of the position of Peter. He was now master 
of all Ingria, the government of which he conferred upon Menzikov, whom 
he created a prince of the empire and major-general in the aimy. The eleva¬ 
tion of Menzikov, through the various gr^es of the service, from his humble 
situation as a pastrycook’s boy to the highest dignities in the state, was a 
practical reproof to the indolent and ignorant nobuity, who were now taught 
to feel that merit was the only recommendation to the favour of the czar. 
The old system of promotion was closed. The claims of birth and the pride of 
station ceased to possess my influence at court. The great body of the 
p^ple, impressed with the justice that dictated this important change in the 
dispensation of honour and rewards, began for the first time to be inspired 
with a spirit of emulation and activity; and exactly in proportion as Peter 
forfeited the attachment of the few, whose power was daily on the decline, 
he drew around him the mixed wonder and allegiance of the many, whose 
power he was daily enlarging. Thus were laid the foundations of a mighty 
empire in the hearts of a scattered ]Dopulation, as various in habits and in 
language as it had always been discordant in interests and disunited in action. 

Having acquired this valuable possession, and secured himself in St. 
Petersburg against the Swedes, it was the profound policy of Peter to keep 
up the war between Charles and Augustus, with a view to weaken by diver¬ 
sion the strength of the former. He accordbngly made a great offer of assist¬ 
ance to the dethroned king, and despatched Gmeral Repuin with six thousand 
horse and six thousand foot to the borders of Lithuania; wMe he advanced 
in person into Courland at the head of a strong force. Here he received a 
severe check, having fallen in with the SwediSi general Lewenlmuft, w^ho 
defeated the Russians after an obstinate battle, in widch the czar’s troops 
lost between five thousand and s^ thousand men, and the Swedes no more 
thm two thousand. Peter, notwithstanding, penetrated into Courland, and 
laid siege to the capital, which surrendered by capitulation. On this occasion 
the Swedes degjraced themselves by committing an extensive pillage in the 
palace and archives of the dukes of Courland, descending even into the mauso- 
eums to rob the dead of their jewels. The Russians, however, before they 
would t^e charge of the vaults, made a Swedish colonel sign a certificate 
that their sacrilegious depredations were the acts of his own countrymen. 


POLISH AFFAIRS 

The greatest part of Courland, as well as the whole of Ingria, had now 
been conquered in detail by Peter, and, as Charles was still engrossed by his 
operations in Poland and Saxony, he returned to Moscow to pass the winter; 
but intelligence of the approach of the Swedish king at the head of a powerful 
force towards Grodno, where the combined armies bi Russia and ^xony were 
encamped, recalled him from his rep<^. Peter immeiately hastened to the 
field, and found all the avenues occupied by Swedish troops. A battle ensued 
near Fraustadt, in which the flower of the confederated battalions, under 
the c om m an d of General SchuUembeig, to the number of eighteen thousand 
men, ^ thoxisand of whom were Russians, suffered a complete defeat. With 
an insignifi^t exception, they were nea^ all slain. Some authorities 
attribute this disaster to the treachery of a Trench regiment, which had the 
care of the Saxon ^illery; but it is certaiit that the most sanguinary atroci- 

H.-W. — TOX. kTlI.T 
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ties were committed on both sides, in a contest upon the issues of which two 
crowns appeared to be dependent. 

Ihe consequences of this overthrow would have been immediately fatal 
to Augustus, but for the energy of the czar, w^ho, rapidly organising an army 
of twenty thousand men, urged that wwering prince to take advantage of 

the absence of Charles in Sax- 
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ony, and throw himself onpe 
more into Poland. A revolt in 
Astrakhan called Peter into that 
part of his territories; but he 
deputed General Patkul, a 
brave Livonian, who had for¬ 
merly made his escape from the 
hands of Charles, and had 
passed from the service of Au¬ 
gustus into that of the czar, to 
explain the necessity of the 
measure. Augustus yielded to 
the advice of his ally, and 
marched into Poland; but he 
had no sooner made good his 
progress than, suddenly panic- 
struck by the increasing suc¬ 
cesses of Charles, he resolved to 
sue for peace upon any terms 
at which it could be procured. 
He accordingly invested, twn 
ambassadors with full powers 
to treat confidentially with 
Charles, and had the temerity 
to cast Patkul into prison. 
While the plenipotentiaries were 
negotiating this shameful treaty 
at the camp of Charles XII, 
Menshikov joined the forces of 
Augustus at Kalish with thirty 
thousand men. The consterna¬ 
tion of Augustus at this mex- 
pected reinforcement was inde¬ 


scribable; and his confusion 
mounted almost to despair upon the receipt of intelligence that ten thousand 
Swedes, under the command of General Meierfeldt, were on their march to 
give him battle. 

In this (Memma he transmitted a private message to General Meierfeldt 
to inform him of the negotiation he had opened with his master; but that 
general, naturally treating the whole affair as a mere pretext to gain time, 
made prejoarations for hostilities.^ The superior force of the Eussians decided 
the fate o:: the day, and, after having defeated the Swedes with great slaughter, 
they entered Warsaw in triumph. Had Augustus relied upon the energy and 
friendshio of his aUy, he woulcl now have b^n replaced upon his throne; but 
the timidity that tempted him to cast himself upon the mercy of Charles was 
prolific of misfortunes. He had scarcely entered Warsaw as a victor when he 
was met by his own plenipotentiaries, who placed before him the treaty they 
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had ;lust concluded, by which he had forfeited the crown of Poland forever. 
His humiliation was complete. Thxis the weak and vacillating Augustus, 
fresh from a triumph that ought to have placed him upon the throne of 
Poland, was a vassal in its capital, while Charles was giving the law in Leipsic 
and reigning in hjs lost electorate. 

His struggles to escape from the disgrace into which his folly and his fears 
had plungedhim only drew down fresh contempt u]3on his head. He wrote to 
Chanes a letter of explanation and apology, in wltiich he begged pardon for 
having obtained a victoiy against his wiU, protesting that it was entirely the 
act of the Rusaans, whom it was his full intention to have abandoned, in 
conformity with the wishes of Charles; and assuring that monarch that he 
would do anything in his power to render Mm satisfaction for the great wrong 
he had committed in daring to beat his troops. Not content with this piece 
of humility, and fearing to remain at Warsaw, he proceeded to Saxony, and, 
in heart of Ms own dominions, where the members of Ms family were 
fugitives, he smrendered in person to the victorious Swede. Charles was too 
conscious of his advantages not to avail himself of them to the full, and not 
only made the timid Augustus fulfil all the stipulations of the treaty, by wMch 
he renounced the ctoto of Poland, abandoned Ms aEiance with the czar, 
surrendered the Swedish prisoners, and gave U3 all the deserters, including 
General Patkul, whom Augustus had arrested yy a violation of good faith, 
but he forced Mm to write a letter to Stanislaus, congratidating him on his 
accession to the throne. The unfortunate Patkiil was no sooner delivered 
into the hands of Charles than he condemned Mm to be broken on the wheel 
and quartered. 

The tumd and treacherous conduct of Augustus and the deliberate cruelty 
of Charles drew from Peter expressions of unbounded indignation. He laid a. 
statement of the whole circumstances before the principal potentates of 
Emrope, and declared his determination to use aU the means in his power ta 
drive Stanislaus from the throne of Poland. The first measure he adopted 
was the holdup of a conference with several of the Polish grandees, whom he- 
completely gained over to Ms side by the suavity of Ms manners. At a sub¬ 
sequent meetmg it was agreed that the -throne of Poland was in fact vacant, 
and Itot a diet should be summoned for the purpose of electing a king. When 
the diet assembled, Peter urged upon their attention the peculiar circumstances 
in wMch the country was placed, and the impossibility.of effecting any sub- 
s^tial resistance against the ambitious intrigues of Charles, unfess a new 
king were placed upon the throne. His views were confirmed oy the voice of 
the assembly, who agreed to the public declaration of an interr^num, and to 
the investiture of the primate in the office of regent untE the election should 
have taken place. 


CHARLES XII INVAOES RUSSIA (1707 A.I).) 

But whEe these proceedings were going forward at Lublin, Rang Stanislaus, 
who had been previously acknowled^d by most of the sovereigns of Europe 
was advancing into Polwd at the head of sixteen Swedish regiments, and was 
received with regal honours in aE the places through wMch he passed. Nor 
was this the only danger that threatened to arrest 5ie course of the proposed 
arrangements for the settlement of the troubles of Poland. Charles, whose 
campaign in Saxony had considerably enriched Ms treasury, was now pre¬ 
pared to take the field with a weU-disciplined army of forty-five thousand men, 
iDesides the force commanded by General Lewenhaupt; and he did not affect 
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to conceal his intention to make Russia the theatre of wax, in which purpose 
he was strengthened by an offer on the part of the Porte to enter into an offen¬ 
sive alliance with him against Peter, whose interference in the affairs of Poland 
excited great jealousy and alarm in Turkey. Charles calculated in some degree 
upon the support he might receive from the Russians themselves, who, lie 
believed, would be easily induced to revolt against Peter, in consequence of 
the innovations he had introduced and the expenses that he would be likely 
to entail upon them by a protracted war. 

But the peoole of Russia were well aware that mere personal ambition did 
not enter into tie scheme of Peter, and that, although he had broken through 
many antiquated and revered customs, yet he had conferred so many per¬ 
manent l^nefits upon the empire as entitled him to their lasting gratitude. 
Whatever prospects of success, therefore, Charles might have flattered him¬ 
self upon deri\Tng from the dissatisfaction of the great mass of the community 
were evidently vague and visionary. But the argument was sufficient for all 
his purposes in helping to inspire his soldiers with confidence. -.About this 
time the Prench envoy at the court of Saxony attempted to effect a reconcilia¬ 
tion between Charles and the czar, when the former made his memorable reply 
that he would treat with Peter in Moscow; which answer being conveyed to 
Peter produced his equally memorable commentary — ^‘My brother Charles 
wishes to play the part of Alexander, but he shall not find a Darius in me.” 

Rapid preparations were made on both sides for the war which had now 
become inevitable. In the autumn of 1707 Charles commenced his march 
from Altranst^t, payiag a visit to Augustus at Dresden as he passed through 
that city, and hastening onwards through Poland, where his soldiers com¬ 
mitted such devastations that the peasantry rose in arms against them. He 
finally fixed his winter quarters in Lithuania. During the time occupied by 
these movements Peter was wintering at Moscow, where, after an absence of 
two years, he had been received with universal demonstrations of affection. 
He was busily occupied in inspecting the new manufactories that had been 
established in the capital, when news reached him of the operations of the 
Swedish army. He immediately departed and with six hundred of the guards 
established his headquarters in the city of Grodno. Charles no sooner heard 
of his anival at that place than, with his usual impetuosity, he hastened for¬ 
ward with only eight hundred men to besiege the town. 

By a mistake, the life of Peter "was nearly sacrificed. A German officer, 
who commanded the gate towards which Charles approached, imagining that 
the whole Swedish army was advancing, fled from his post and left the passage 
open to the enemy. General consternation prevailec. throughout the city as 
the rumour spread; and the victorious Charles, cutting in pieces the few Rus¬ 
sians who ventured to contest his progress, made himself master of the town. 
The czar, impressed with the belief that the report was true, retreated behind 
the ramparts, and effected his escape through a gate at which Charles had 
placed a guard. Some Jesuits, whose house, being the best in the town, was 
taken for the use of Charles, contrived in the course of the night to inform 
Peter of the real circumstances; upon which the czar re-entered the city, 
forced the Swedish guard, and contended for possession in the streets. But 
the approach of the Swedish army compelled him at last to retire, and to 
leave Grodno in the hands of the conqueror. 

The advance of the Swedes was now marked by a succession of triumphs; 
and Peter, finding that Charles was resolved to pursue him, and that the 
invader had but five hundred miles to traverse to the capital, an interval 
unprotected by any places of consequence, with the exception of Smolensk, 
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conceived a masterly plan for drawing him into a part of the country where 
he could obtain neither magazines nor subsistence for his army, nor, in case of 
necessity, secure a safe retreat. With this design he withdrew to the right 
bank of the Dnieper,^ where he established himself behind sheltered lines, 
from which he might attack the enemy at an advantage, preserving to himself 
a free communication with Smolensk, and abundant means of retreat over a 
country that yielded plentiful resources for his troops. 

In order to render this measure the more certain, he despatched General 
Goltz at the head of fifteen thousand men to join a body of twelve thousand 
Cossacks, with strict orders to lay waste the whole province for a circle of 
thirty miles, and then to rejoin the czar at the position he had taken up on 
the bank of the Dnieper. This bold movement was executed as swiftly as it 
was planned; and the Swedes, reduced to immediate extremity for want of 
forage, were compelled to canton their army until the following May. Accus¬ 
tomed, however, to the reverses of war, they were not daunted by danger or 
fatigue, but it was no longer doubtful that both parties were on the eve of 
decisive events. They regarded the future, however, with very different 
hopes. Charles, heated with victories, and panting for further acquisitions, 
surveyed the vast empire, upon the borders of which he now hung like a cloud, 
as if it were already within his grasp; while Peter, more wary and self-pos¬ 
sessed, conscious of the magnitude of the stake for which he fought, and 
aware of the great diflSculties of his situation, occupied himself in making pro¬ 
vision against the worst 


REVOLT OF THE COSSACKS OP THE DON,* MAZEPPA 


Meantime there were foes at home that had demanded the attention of 
the czar.® The strelitz were not the only military body belonging to old 
Russia whose existence had become incompatible with the requirements of 
a modem state. The undisciplined Cossack armies, which had hitherto 
formed a rampart for Russia against barbarian hordes, were also to xmdergo 
transformation. The empire had many causes of complaint against the.-Cos- 
sacks, particularly those of the Ukraine and the Don who had formerly sus¬ 
tained the usurper, Dmitri, and from whose ranks had issued the terrible 
Stenka Radzin. 


In 17^ the Cossacks of the Don had revolted against the government of 
the czar because they were forbidden to give asylum in their camp to refugee 
peasants or taxpayers. The ataman Boulavine and his aids, Nekrassov 
Frolov, and Dranyi, called them to arms. 'Ihey murdered Prince George 
Dolgomki, defeated the Russians on the Liskovata, took Tcherkask, and 
menaced Azov, all the while proclaiming their fidelity to the czar and accusing 
the vo^vods of having actec' without orders. They were in turn defeated bv 
Vasili Dolgoruki, Bulavin was murdered by his omi soldiers and Nekrassov 
mth only two th^sand men took refuge in the Kuban. After clearing out 
me rebel camps Dolgomki wrote: '^Tiie chief traitors and mutineers have 
^n hung, together with one out of ten of the others; and all the bodies have 
been placed on rafts and allowed to drift with the current that the Dontsi 
may be stricken with terror and moved to repent.” 

T of Samoilovitch, Mazeppa had been the hetman of the 

Little El ssi^ Cossacks m Ukrame. Formerly a page of John Casimir, king 
01 roiana, ne had in his youth experienced the adventure made famous by 


’ The ancient Borysthenes. 
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the poem of Lord Byroa and the pictures of Horace Vemet. Loosened from 
the back of the untamed horse that fled with him to the deserts of Ukraine, 
he at once took rank in the Cossack army, and rose by means of treachery, 
practised against all the chiefs in turn, to fill the highest posts in the military 
service. ^ good fortune created for him numerous enemies; but the czar, 
who admired him for his intelligence and had faith in his fidelity, invariably 
delivered over to him his detractors. He put to death the monk Solomon 
for revealing his intrigues with Sophia and the king of Poland, and later 
denunciators shared the same fate. 

Ukraine, meanwhile, was being undermined by various factions. In the 
Cossack army there was always a Rusrian party, a party that wished to restore 
the Polish domination, and a party which designed to deliver over the country 
to the Turks. In 1693 Petrik, a Turkish chief, invaded Ukraine but failed in 
his attempts at subjugation. Moreover, jorofound dissent existed between 
the army and the sedentary populations oj* Ukraine. The hetman was con¬ 
stantly scheming to make himself independent, the officers of 'the army 
objected to rendering an account of their actions to others, and the soldiers 
wished to Eve at the country's expense without working pr paying taxes. 
The farmers, who had founded the agricultural prosperity of the country, 
the citizens in towns who were not secure in the pursuit of their avocations, 
the whole peaceful and laborious population, in fact, longed to be free from 
this turbulent military oligarchy and called upon the czar at Moscow to 
Eberate them. 

Mazeppa re presented the miEtary element in Ukraine and knew that he 
was odious to tie quiet classes. The czar showered proofs of confidence upon 
him, but Mazeppa had reason to fear the consoEdation of the Russian state. 
The burdens that the empire imposed upon the vassal state were day by day 
becoming heavier, and the war against Charles XII served to increase them 
still mom. There^ was everything to fear from the imperious humour and 
autocratic pretensions of the czar, and the imminent invasion of the Swedes 
was certain to precipitate a crisis; either Little Russia would become inde¬ 
pendent with the aid of strangers, or their defeat on her soE would deal the 
death-blow to her prosperity and hopes for the future. Knowing that the 
hour was approaching when he should be obliged to obey the white czar 
Mazeppa allowed himself to be drawn into communication with Stanislaus 
Leszczynski, the king of Poland elected by the Swedish party. The witty 
princess Dolskaia gave him an alphabet in cipher. Hitherto Mazeppa had 
given over to the czar all letters containing propositions of betraym, just 
as the czar had surrendered to him his accusers. On receiving the letters of 
the princess he remarked with a smile: ‘‘Wicked woman, she wishes to draw 
me away from the czar." 

When, however, the hand of the sister of Menshikov was refused to one 
of his cousins, when the Swedish war and the passage of Muscovite troops 
limited his authority and increased taxation in his territory, when the czar 
sent urgent injunctions for the equipment of troops after the European 
fashion, and he could feel the spirit of rebelEon against Moscow constantly 
growing around him, he wrote to Leszczynski that though the Polish army 
was vreak in numbers it had his entire good wEl. His confidant Orlik was in 
the ^cret of aE these manoeuvres, and several of his subordinates who had 
divined them undertook to denounce him to the czar. The denunciation was 
very precise and revealed all the secret negotiations with the emissaries of 
the king and of che princess Dolskaia; but it faEed before the blind confidence 
of the czar. Palei, one of the denunciators, was exEed to Siberia; Isfca and 
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Kotchonbei, the remaininj? two, were forced by torture to avow themselves 
calumniators, and were then delivered over to the hetman and beheaded. 
Mazeppa realWd that good fortune such as his could not long endure, and the 
malcontents urged upon him the consideration of the common safety. At this 
juncture cWles XIE arrived in the neighbourhood of Little Russia. It is the 
devil who brings him here!” cried Mazeppa, and placed between his two 
powerful enemies he exerted all his craft to preserve the independence of his 
little state without giving himself into the hands of either Charles XII or 
Peter the Great. V^en the latter invited him to join the army he feigned 
illne^; but Menshikov approaching simultaneously with Charles XII, it 
was necessary to make a choice. Mazeppa left his bed, rallied his most 
devoted Co^cks about him, and crossed the Desna for the purpose of effecting 
a junction with the Polish army. At this the czar issued a proclamation 
denouncing the treason of Mazeppa, his alliance with the heretics, his plots to 
bring Ukraine once more under vassalage to Poland and to restore the temples 
of God and the holy monasteries to the uniates. Mazeppa’s capital, Baturin, 
was taken by Menshikov and rased to the ground, his accomplices perished on 
the wheel or the scaffold.? 

MAZEPPA JOINS CHAELES XU ; PTJLTOWA 

Mazeppa with lus army ]passed over the Desna; his followers, however, 
believed they were being lecl against Charles, and deserted their hetman as 
soon as his views were known, because they had more to fear from Peter than 
to hope from Charles. The hebnan joined the Swedes with only seven thousand 
men, but Charles prosecuted his march and despised every warning. He 
pass^ the Desna; the country on the farther side became more and more 
desolate, and appearances more melancholy, for the winter was one of the 
most severe; hundreds of brave Swedes were frozen to death because Charles 
insisted u^n pursuing his march even in December and January, The civil 
war in Poland in the mean time raged more violently than ever, and Peter „ 
sent divisions of his Russians to harass and permute the partisans of^tanis- 
laus. The three men who stood in most immediate relation to the Swedish 
king, Piper, Rehnskold, and Levenhaupt, belonged, indeed, among the 
gimtest men of their century; but they were sometimes disunited in their 
opinions, and sometimes inceni^ and harassed by the obstinacy of the king. 

Mazeppa fell a sacrifice to his connection with Charles, his residence (Batu¬ 
rin) was destroyed by M!enshikov, and hk faithful Cossacks, upon Peter's 
demand, were obliged to choose another hetman (November, 1708), Neither 
Piper nor Mazeppa could move the obstinate king to relinquish his march 
towards the ill-iortified city of Pultowa. Mazeppa represented to him in 
vain that, by an attack upon Pultowa he would excite the Cossacks of the 
Falls (Zaparogians) against him; and Piper entreated him, to no purpose, to 
draw nearer to the Poles, who were favourable to his cause, and to march 
towards the Dnieper; he continued, however, to sacrifice his men by his 
march, till, in February (1709), a thaw set in. 

He was successful in gaining the favour of the Zaparogians through their 
hetman, Horodenski; but fortune had altogether forsaken the Swedes since 
January. In that month they were in possession of Moprik; in February, the 
battles at Goronodek and Rashevka were decided in favour of the Russians; 
in March, Sheremetrev took Gadiatch, which was occu pied by the Swedes, and 
thereby gave a position to the Russian army whic i could not but prove 
destructive to the Swedes, who were obliged to besiege Pultowa without the 
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necessary means, because their intractable king insisted upon the siege. In 
April and May, the Swedes exerted thenaselves in vain in throwing up trenches 
before the miserable fortifications of Pultowa, whilst the Russians were enclos¬ 
ing them in a net. One part of the Russians had already passed the Vorskla 
in May, and Peter had no sooner arrived, in the middle of June, than the 
whole army passed the river, in order to offer a decisive engagement to the 
invaders. 

Rehnskold acted as commander-in-chief at the battle of Pultowa; for 
Charles had received a dangerous wound in his foot ten days before, and was 
unable to mount his horse. The Swedes on this day performed miracles of 
bravery, but everything was against them, for the Russians fought this time 
at least for their country, and had at length gained experience in the field. 
The defeat of the Swedes is easily explained, 'when it Is known that they were 
in want of all the munitions of war, even powder and lead, that they were 
obliged to storm the enemy’s fortifications in opjposition to an overwhelming 
numerical force, and that Levenhaupt and Reanskold were so- much dis¬ 
united in opinion that the former, in his report of the engagement a.t Pul¬ 
towa, makes the bitterest complaints against the commander-in-chief, which 
have since that time been usually adopted by all historians. ‘ Of the whole 
Swedish army, only fourteen or fifteen thousand under Levenhaupt and 
Kreuz succeeded in erecting an ill-fortified camp on the Dnieper, where they 
were shut up by the Russians and the river. 

This small force might possibly have succeeded in fighting its way into 
Poland, and Charles had at first adopted this determination; he was, how¬ 
ever, with great trouble, induced to pass the Dnieper, and accompanied by a 
small guard, to take refuge in Turkey. His plan was to reach the Bug over 
the pasture lands which then belonged to the Tatars on the Black Sea, and, 
aided by the Turks and the Tatars, to make his way first to Otchakov and then 
to Bender, whence he hoped to jpersuade the Turks to take part in the Polish 
affairs. As soon as the king had escaped (July 10th, 1709), Levenhaupt, 
mourning over the sacrifice which the wilfukioss of Charles hacl brought upon 
hi.: Swedes, concluded a capitulation, in virtue of which all the baggage and 
artillery were surrendeind to the Russians, together with the remnant of the 
Swedish army, which, calculating those who had been taken prisoners in 
the battle, amounted in all to about eighteen thousand men, 

Charles’ flight to Bender, and his long residence of five years in Turkey, 
were the most favourable events which could have occurred for the accom¬ 
plishment of Peter’s great plans. He was now master in Poland. In the 
Swedish, German, and French adventurers who had been in Charles’ army, he 
i-eceived the very best instructors of his people. Among those who entered 
into his service, there were experienced officers, artillerymen, architects, and 
engineers. 

The Swedes, who^ for thirteen long years were neither set at liberty 
nor accorded by their impoverished country the usual support of pris¬ 
oners of war, were distributed over the whole of Russia, and sent far into 
Siberia. They founded schools and institutions, in order to get a livelihood, 
and used their knowledge and experience against their will for the promotion 
of Peter’s designs. This was the more important, as there was not a man 
among those many thousand prisoners who was not in a condition to teach 
the Rusrips to whom he came something of immediate utility, drawn from 
his experience in h’^ native land.^ Many never returned to their homes, 
because they had raised up institutions and commenced undertakings which 
were as advantageous to themselves as to the Russian Empire.® 
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PETER THE GREAT «8l 

[17U A.D.] 

PETER J^D THE POWERS 

A treaty was entered into by Poland, Prussia, and Denmark, which 
restored to tho^ states the conquests of Gustavus Adolphus, and to Russia 
her sovereignty over her ancient possessions of Livonia, Ingria, and a part of 
Finland. When these preliminaries were settled, Peter went in person to 
make a defensive treaty with the elector of Brandenburg, the first Jong of 
Prussia; a mode of n^otiation unusual amongst sovereigns, but which was 
perfectly consistent with the individual character and promptitude of the 
czar. Having concluded these important plans, he proceeded to reduce some 
Swedish fortresses, and to bombard the town of Riga, the capital of Livonia, 
where he lost between nine and ten thousand men by a pestilence that was 
then raging in that place. The garrison, struck down by two enemies — the 
]3lague and the Russians, and scarcely able to decide which was the more 
^•atal—speedily capitulat^; and Livonia was once more rendered tributary 
to Muscovy. 

In the meanwhile Charles was employing all his interest at Constantinople 
to prevail u;pon the sultan to undertake a war against Russia, which the sul¬ 
tan was easily induced to embrace, in consequence of the ravages committed 
by the Muscovite troops on the frontiers of Turkey, and the rapidly extend¬ 
ing power of the czar on the sea of Azov and the Black Sea. The khan of 
the Crimean Tatars naturally regarded with apprehension the Russian estab¬ 
lishment at Azov, which the Turks had been forced to surrender a few years 
before; and he, therefore, strengthened the arguments that were submitted 
to the Divan to persuade them into a declaration of hostilities against the 
common enemy. A statement setting forth the formidable advances that 
Russia was making in her navy on the Don and in the harbour of Taganrog, 
and of the spirit of acquisition she was constantly exhibiting in her encroach¬ 
ments upon the border lauds, was laid before the council by Poniatowski, the 
active friend of the Swedish king, and was inunediately assented to by the 
mufti In order to render the views of the sultan still more impressive, Count 
Tolstoi, the czar’s ambassador at Constantinople, was arrested in the public 
streets, and committed to tbe castle of the Seven Towers. 

The indigmty offered to Peter in tbe person of his minister was scarcely 
necessary to inflame his irritable temper. "Within a short space of time his 
jDlenipotentia^ in Saxony was broken on the wheel, and his ambassador in 
.London imprisoned for debt; but these events had taken place before the 
battle of Pultowa, wMch suddenly elevated him to the highest consideration 
amongst contemporary sovereigns. The insult, therefore, which the sultan 
cast upon him by the arrest of Coimt Tolstoi was the more acutely felt, as it 
appeared to treat him with contempt in the very hour of victory. He soon 
m^e the necessary arrangements for the approaching war, sending one divi¬ 
sion of his army to Mbldavia, another to livonia; and fleets to Azov, the 
Baltic, and the Black Sea. It was necessary, however, to return to Moscow 
to make provision for the government during his absence, and while he was 
there he issued a conscription for the purpose of recruiting his army. 

CATHERINE ACKNOWEEUGED AS PETEE’s WIFE (1711 A.D.) 

The^ time was now arrived for acknowledging before his subjects his mar¬ 
riage with Catherine, which had taken place privately in 1707; and accord¬ 
ingly, on the 6th of March, 1711, the c.zr.rina Catherine Alexievna was solemnly 
declared to be his legitimate wife. The ascendency which Catherine had 
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acquired over him was not more extraordinary than it was propitious. Peter s 
disposition was naturally impatient and cruel, and when he was excited to 
acts of severity he could not be restrained by any appeal to his reason or his 
humanity. The only influence that possessed any permanent power over 
him was that of female society; and the remarkably sweet temper of Cather¬ 
ine, who was never known to be out of humour, invariably tranquillised him, 
even in his most angry moods, so complete was the fascination she exercised 
over his mind that the agony of those spasmodic fits to which he was subject 
yielded to her soothing presence. Without forgetting the low condition from 
which she sprang, she maintained the pomp of majesty with irreproachable 
propriety, and united an air of ease and authority that excited the admiration 
of those by whom she was surrounded. She was not distinguished by that 
lofty beauty which would seem to sympathise with these augi^t qualities; 
nor was she either very brilliant in conversation or of a very quick imagina¬ 
tion, but she was graceful and animated; her features were pretty and 
expressive, and a tone of good sense and kindness always pervad^ her 
actions. She was admirably formed for the sphere she embellished, and, 
above all, for the peculiar nec^ities of the era that called her to the throne. 
Her devotion to Peter was boundless. She constantly attended him, even 
upon occasions of the utmost danger, and especially upon this eventful expe¬ 
dition, when she accompanied him upon his campaign into Turkey. 

WAB WITH TURKEY 

The whole body of troops which the precautions of the czar had enabled 
him to collect amounted to 130,000 men; but, being distributed in different 
quarters, and failing to join the czar on the Pruth, as he expected, he w^ 
obliged to proceed with an army that fell short of 40,000 men. The perils 
of the enterprise were so apparent that Peter issued orders requiring the 
women who followed in the train of the army to return; but Catherine, who 
insisted upon remaining with the czar, prevailed upon him to retract his de¬ 
termination. This slight circumstance eventually proved to be the salvation 
of the czar and his empire. 

From Sorokat the army proceeded to Jassy, where Peter was led to 
expect suppli^ horn, the prmce of Wallachia, with whom he had entered into 
a secret n^otiation; but the sultan, warned of the prince’s intended revolt, 
suddenly depos^^ him, and appoint^ Cantemir in his place. But Cantemir, 
who w^ a Christian ]Drince, was no less inclined to assist the czar, and prof¬ 
fered him such aid as he could command; admitting very candidly, however, 
that his subjects were attached to the Porte,^ and firm in their allegiance. In 
this extremity Peter found himself at the head of a very inadequate force in 
the heart of a wild and rugged county, where the herbage was destroyed by 
swarms of locusts, and where it was impossible to procure provisions for the 
troops. The dangers of his situation, however, offered a valuable test of 
the fidelity and endurance of the soldiers, who, although they suffered the 
most severe privation, never uttered a single complaint. 

In this state of things, intelligence was received that the Turkish army 
had crossed the Danube, and was marching along the Pruth. Peter called a 
council of war,^ and declared his intention of advancing at once to meet the 
enemy; in which measure all the generals, except one, expressed their con- 

[* Port© is the name ^ven to the chief office of the Ottoman goTeniineiit, so called from the 
gate of the palace at arhich jastice was administered. The PRima ig applied also to tha Ottoman 
court—the goveimaent of the Turkish Empire.] 
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currence. The dissentient officer reminded the czar of the misfortunes of the 
king of Sweden in the Ukraine, and suggested to him the possibility that 
Cantemir might disappoint him; but Peter was resolved, and, after a fati¬ 
guing march for three ni^ts over a desert heath, the troora arrived on the 
18th of June at the river P^th* Here they were joined by Prince Cantemir, 
with a few followers, and they continued their march until the 27th, when 
they discovered the enemy, to the number of 200,000 men, already crossing 
the river. There was no alternative left but to form the lines of battle; and 
Peter, perceiving that the enemy was endeavouring to surround him with 
cavalry, extendSi Ins lines a considerable way along the right bank. 

The situation of the army at this juncture was extremely unfortunate. 
The grmt body of the Turkish soldiers were before the Russians on one side 
of the river, and on the other the hostile Tatars of the Crimea. The czar was 
thus completely surrounded, his means of escape by the river were cut off, 
and the great numbers of the Turks rendered a flight in the opjDosite direction 
impossible.* He was placed in more critical circumstances than Charles at 
Pultowa, and he had oeen misled, like that unfortunate prince, by an ally 
who did not ]3ossess the power of fulfilling his promise. But his presence of 
mind and inclornltable courage never forsook him. He formed his army, 
which consisted in detail of 31,554 infantry, and only 6,692 cavalry, into a 
hollow square, plying the women in the centre, and prepared to receive the 
disorderly but furious onslaught of the Turks. It is evident that, if the forces 
of the sultan had been commanded by skilful officers, the contest must have 
been speedily terminated. But the superior discipline of the Russians was 
shown in the steadiness with which they met the charge, and maintained 
themselves against such great odds. The Turks injudiciously confined their 
attack to one side of the square, by which, although the loss sustained by the 
Russians was immense, the czar was enabled constantly to relieve the troops, 
and supply the front with fresh men. The fight continued for three days. 
Their ammunition was at last exhausted, and there remained no choice 
between surrendering or making a desperate attempt to cut their way 
through the enemy. This latter proposition is said to have been entertained 
by Peter, who proposed to force a passage in the night, accompanied by his 
officers and a few select men; but it is extremely unlikely that he should have 
contemplated a step that miist inevitably have sacrificed the czarina and the 
renmant of his brave army. 

Cadierine^s Heroism; the Peace of Prvth 

It is not improbable, however, that Peter may have conceived some heroic 
design for forcing a passage; but the certainty of failure must have overruled 
such an intention almost as soon as it was formed. After the agitation of 
that eventful day, he surrendered himself to the anxiety by wfciich he was 
oppressed, and, retiring to his tent on the third night, gave strict orders that 
he should be undisturbed. It was on this occasion that the genius and 
influence of the czarina preserved the empire, her consort, and the army. 
She who had accompanied him through so many dangers, who had shared 
in the toils of the field without murmuring, and partaken in the fatigues con¬ 
sequent upon his reforms and improvements, had a right to be heard at a 
moment of such critical importance. In despite, therefore, of his prohibition 
she entered his tent, and representing to him the perils by which they were 
on all sides environed, urged upon him the necessity of seeking to negotiate a 
peace. She not only suggest^ this measure, which was probabjy the very 
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last that might have occurred to Peter, but she undertook to cany it into 
effect herself. It is the immemorial custom in the J^t to approach all sov¬ 
ereigns or their representatives, with presents, and Catherine, aware of ttmt 
usage, collected all her own jewels and trinkets, and those of the women who 
^accompanied the expedition, pving a receipt for their value to be dis- 
charo-ed on their return to Moscow, and despatch^ the vice-chancellor, accom¬ 
panied by an officer, with a letter from Marshal Sheremetrev to the grand 
vizir, proposing negotiations for a treaty of peace.i 

Some hours elapsed, and no answer was returned. It was supposed that 
the hearers of the letter were put to death, or placed under arrest, when a 
second officer was despatched with a duplicate of the letter, and it was 
determined in a council of war that, should the vizir refuse to accept the 
Brokered terms, an attempt should be made to bmak through the enemy’s 
ranks With this view an intrenchment was rapidly formed, and the Rus- 
sians ’advanced within a hundred paces of the Turk^h Imes. A s^pensipn 
of arms, however, was immediately proclaimed by the enemy, and negotia- 

tions were opened for a treaty. ... ,,, x j x 

It would appear strange that the vizir should have consented to a cessa¬ 
tion of hostilities under such circumstances, wh^ the R^ians were com- 
■Dletely at his mercy; but he was aware that the Russian troops m Moldavia 
'iiad advanced to the Danube after reducing the town of Brabilow, and that 
another (hvision of the general army was on^ its march from the frontiers 
of Poland. He, therefore, considered it advisable to avail himself of that 
opportunity to dictate to Peter the terms upon which he wish^ to terimnate 
the campaign, knowing that if he postponed the treaty he would be compellM 
to renew the war against the whole force of the empire. The conditions he 
proposed were sufficiently humiliating. He demanded the restitution of 
Azo%\ the demolition of the harbour of Taganrog, the renouncement of aU 
further interference in the affairs of Poland and the Cossacks, a free passage 
for Charles back to his own country, and the withdrawal from the sea of 
Azov and the Black Sea. Peter subscribed to all these conditions, but r^ 
fused to deliver up Prince Cantemir to the sultan, declaring that he would 
rather cede to the Turks the whole country as far as Kursk than violate his 

word. , » - j 

This treaty, however, did not satisfy the expectations of Charles; and, 

indeed, obtained for him scarcely any advantage. The only passage^ it con¬ 
tained wMch directly related to him was that which bound Peter to give mm 
a safe return home, and to conclude a peace with him, if the terms could 
agreed upon. He never ceased to importune the sultan to dismiss the vizir 
and make war upon Russia, until the Porte, wearied by his ungrateful and 
frantic complaints, at last recalled the pension allowed him, and sent him an 
order to leave the Turkish dominions. The ^quel of that monarch’s car^r 
presents a series of acts that abundantly justify the suspicion that his mind 
was sl^ttered by the reverses of fortune he had undergone; for, after remain¬ 
ing five years in Turkey, and venturing with a band of grooms and valete, 
secretaries and cooks to make a stand against an army of janissaries, spahis, 
and Tatars he fled in the disguise of a courier to his own kingdom, where he 


* Bmce, who was in the battle of the Pruth, asserts his l^ief that this negotiation wm 
condncted witiiont Peter’s knowledge; and the Journtd d6 Jf^erre Ze Grand alludes to the 
transmisaon of the letter, but is silent as to the share Catherine took in the affair. There is 
no doubt, however, that the details of her interference are correct, and Peter afterwards appears 
to have confirmed them by his declaration at the coronation of the empress in 1723, t^t she 
“ bmi of gr^t assistance to the empire in all times of danger, hut particularly at the bat¬ 
tle of the Prauu** 
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had not been seen during that long interval and where his death had for some 
time been currently believed in. 

The battle of the Truth, so fatal in its results to Peter, was a very destruc¬ 
tive engagement. If the statements of the czar be correct, his army, on the 
fet day of the engagement, consisted of 31,554 infantry, and 6,692 cavalry, 
and was reduced on the last day to 22,000 men, which would make his loss 
amount to 16,246. The loss sustained by the Turks was still greater in con¬ 
sequence of their irregular and scattered method of attack. But numerical 
details cannot always be rehed upon, since they are frequently modified to 
suit the views of one party or the other. There can be no doubt, however, 
that the czar fo ngb t at an extraordinary disadvantage, and that the losses on 
both sides were fieadful. 

When the treaty was concluded, Peter retimed into Hussia, causing the 
fortresses of Samara and Kamenka to be demolished; but, as some unavoid¬ 
able delay occurred in the surrender of Azov and Taganrog, the sultan became 
di^tisfi^, and Peter entered into a fresh treaty, by which he pledged him¬ 
self to evacuate Poland within three months; stipulating, however, that 
Charles, who was still intriguing with the Divan, should be required imme¬ 
diately to withdraw from Turkey. The fatigues of the campaign required 
repose; and Peter, who had suffered considerably by ill health, rest^ for 
some time at Carlsbad for the benefit of the waters. 

When Peter returned to St. Petersburg, he again solemnised his wedding 
with the czarina, and held a festival in thaX city which was remarkable for 
its pomp and the expression it drew forth of the popular confidence. But 
this was only the prelude to fresh labours. He renewed his plans for the 
improvement of the country, laid down a number of new roads, cut several 
canals, enlarged his navy, and encouraged the erection of more substantial 
dwellings in the new city. His ultimate design of establishing St. Petersburg 
as the capital of tbe emoire now grEidually developed itse’f; and the first 
open measure he adopted! towards the accompHshment of that object was 
the removal of the senate from Moscow. The commercial advantages the 
people had already gained through their commimication with the Baltic had 
reconciled them to the change, and the opp^tion with which the return 
had been originally received was now considerably relaxed. But much 
remained yet to be done before the prosperity of the new capital could be 
secured. Resistance from without was more to be apprehended than remon¬ 
strances at home; and Peter was not slow to act upon the necessity of cir¬ 
cumstances. 


WAH WITH SWEDEN (1714 A.D.) 

The possession of Pomerania, the most northerly of the German provinces, 
was necessary to the projects of the czar, who deiSred as much to humiliate 
the king of Sweden as to secure the safety of his establishment on the embou¬ 
chure of the Neva. Pomerania, which lies north and south between the Baltic 
and Mecklenburg, had passed through the hands of several masters, and had 
at last been ced^ to Gustavus Adolphus in the Thirty Years’ War. In order 
to render his design more certain, Peter entered into a league with the electors 
of Brandenburg and Hanover, and the king of Denmark, drawing up the 
articles hinaself, and the details of the necessary operations Stralsund was 
first blockaded, and the allied forces proceeded along the Wismar road, fol¬ 
lowed at a distance by the Swedish troops under tne command of Count 
Stenbock, who, coming up with the Danish and Saxon divisions before the 
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Russians had time to join them, completely routed them in a few hours. This 
slight check to their progress was soon repaired by a victory obtained by 
Peter over Stenbock Vhose march was signalised by disgraceful excesses), 
in the little town of Altona, close to Hamburg, which he reduced to ashes. 

The Russian army went into quarters for the winter, and the campaign was 
again renewed with vigour in the following year, when Stenbock was com¬ 
pelled to abandon the town of Tenningen, into which he had obtained entrance 
py the intrigues of Baron Gortz, one of the most crafty and unprincipled 
diplomatists of his age. Stenbock and eleven thousand Swedes surrendered 
themselves prisoners of war, and although the ransom demanded for the 
liberation of that general was only 8,000 imperial crow^, he was suffered to 
linger in the dungeons of Copenhagen until the day of his death. ^ Nearly the 
whole of Pomerania was overrun and partitioned amongst the allies, scarcely 
a place remaining in the possession of Sweden except Stralsund, the siege of 
which Peter confided to Menshikov, while he returned to St. Petersburg to 
make preparations for a descent upon Helsingfors in the gulf of Fiixland. His 
operations along the whole^hne of that coast were equmly successful. He 
soon mastered Bergo and Abo, the capital; and, transferring to St. Peters¬ 
burg from the latter town a magnificent library, he raised a building for its 
reception, which stfil remains a witness to his enterp^ and the spirit of 
improvement which seemed to preside over all his actions. 

A Naval Victory; Feter's Triumph 

But the Swedes, viewing the encroachments of the czar in Finland with 
terror, and resolving to spare no means to arrest his progress, fitted out a 
considerable squadron to cruise in the gulf. The czar, however, was ready 
to meet them; and, setting sail from Kronstadt, fell in with them close to the 
island of Aland, where, after a severe engagement, he destroyed several of 
their ships, and took the admiral prisoner. The consternation which the 
news of this victory spread over Sweden was so great that even Stockholm 
trembled for its safety. 

His return to St. Petersburg on this occasion was an ovation of more 
than ordinary magnificence. The czarina had just given birth to a daughter; 
and, upon his triumphal entry, Peter instituted the order of St. Catherine to 
commemorate his sense of her devotion and magnanimity. The galleys of the 
conquerors and the conquered sailed up the Neva in procession, and the czar, 
in his capacity of rear-acimiral, presented to the senate a report of the battle, 
and was immmiately created vice-admiral, amidst the rejoicmgs of the people. 
It was not the least remarkable feature in the character of this great man that 
he set the example, in his own person, of ascending through the different 
grades of the service by the force of his individual mims. At Pultowa he 
served as niajor-general, and in the action in the gi^ of Finland he acted as 
rear-admiral, under the comin^d of Admiral Apraxin. This precedent could 
not fail to have due weight with a people who had been so long accustomed 
to oppression and the right of the strong hand. It had more effect in generat¬ 
ing a spirit of emulation, and in eradicating the prejudices and vices of feudal 
slavery, than a code of the wisest laws could have accomplished. 

St. Petersburg presented a scene of festivity such as had never been 
known in Russia before. The intercourse of the people with other nations 
had in a few years changed the whole character of society. Balls and enter¬ 
tainments, upon a large scale, diffused amongst the inhabitants a taste for 
pleasures that had b^n hitherto unknown to them. Public dinners were 
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g^ven in the palace of the czar, to which all classes of persons were invited, 
and at which the different ran^ were appropriately divided at separate tables, 
the czar passing from table to table, freely conversing with his subjects on 
matters connected with their particular trade or occupations. Civilisation 
was tiius promoted in detail, and insinuated in the most agreeable shape into 
the domestic usages of the citizens. 

PBTEB AT THE HEIGHT OF POWEK 

But while amusements occupied a part of the czar’s time, he was not 
forgetful of the more important affairs that demanded consideration. The 
nece^ity of establishing a naval force had always been apparent, and his 
recent victories over the Swedes sufficiently testified the facility with which 
it might be rendered available for the ulterior projects which the extension 
and security of the empire r^uired. He accordingly devoted much care to 
the subject, and in an incredibly short period was master of so large a fleet 
that he contemplated a descent upon Sweden, and even calculated upon the 
possibility of entering Stockholm. Besides a variety of galleys^ and other 
vessels, he built fifty ships of war, which were all ready for sea within a twelve- 
month. 

The discovery of some large p^ulations amongst the ministers and several 
favourites of the court just at this juncture directed the czar’s proceedings, 
for a short time, into an unexpected channel. It appeared that Menshikov, 
Apraxin, and others who held high offices of trust and responsibility had, 
either by themselves or through their servants, embezzled a part of the finances 
of the empire; that the revenues were consequently in a state of confusion, 
that trade was greatly deranged, and that the payments to the army had 
been made very irregularly. The ministers, availing themselves of the new 
outlet for commerce, had monopolised its chief advantages; and the Dutch 
merchants complained bitterly of a system by which they were deprived of 
the greater part of their profits. Peter at once established an inquisition 
into the facts, and proceeded to act with- the utmost rigour. He felt that 
the prosperity of his new capital depended mainly upon the justice with 
which its affairs were administered, and that its geographical position, which 
afforded it so complete a command of maritime resources, must cease to 
attract a foreign trade unless its fiscal officers ]>ossessed the confidence of the 
merchants. Menshikov and the rest pleadec. that they had been engaged 
abroad in the service of the country, and could not be aware of the malprac¬ 
tices of their servants. The czar admitted that their plea was in some mea¬ 
sure founded in; ustice; but, resolved to make an example, he confiscated the 
greater part of tie property of those whose agents were proved to be guilty. 
The estates of the remainder were wholly forfeited; some individuals were 
sentenced to the knout, and others were banished to Siberia. This measure 
was loudly called for by the necessities of the case, and the inflexible honesty 
of the sovereign was never exercised with a more beneficial result. 

The unhappy wife of Alexis, who had been treated by her husband with 
the most cruel neglect, expired in a few days after having given birth to a 
son, whose fortunes she committed to the guardianship of the czar. The 
court was plunged into deep affliction by this melanchol y circumstance, and 
the czar in particular exhibited profound grief. But the birth of a prince to 
the czarina convert^ their mourning into congratulations, and the most 
extravagant festivities were held in honour of the event. 

St. Petersburg had now gradually become the capital of Russia. Foreign 
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merchandise imported at Archangel was prohibited from being sent to Mos¬ 
cow, and was consequently transmitted to St. Petersburg, which was the resi¬ 
dence of Ihe court, of the principal nobility, and of all the ambassadors from 
other powers, mcluding at this period two from the East. The rapidity with 
which its prosperity advanced was unparalleled. Its manufactures increas^ 
with its external trade, and it soon assumed a rank equal to that of some 
of the most important cities in Europe. The fame and power of Peter were 
attaining their utmost height. Livonia, Esthonia, Karelia, Ingria, and nearly 
the whole of Finland were now' annexed to the Eussian Empire. He had 
established outlets to the sea by which he could communicate in security with 
civilised Europe; and within his own territories he had created new estab¬ 
lishments adapt^ to the various departments of industry, to the army, the 
navy, and the laws. Prince Galitzin occupied Finland with a disciplined 
army; generals Bruce and Bauer had the command of thirty thousand Rus¬ 
sians, who were scattered through Poland; Marshal Sheremetrev lay in 
Pomerania with a large force; Weimar had surrendered by capitulation, and 
all the soverei^s of the north were either his allies or his instruments. The 
dream of Russian aggrandisement appeared now to be realised almost in full 
by the sleepless activity and fertile genius of the czar. R was not surpris¬ 
ing, therefore, that the people of Stockholm daily expected that he would 
appear before their gates, and, taking advantage of the disasters of their 
fugitive monarch, reduce Sweden to subjection, as he had previously laid 
waste the provinces that separated him from the coast of the Baltic Sea on 
the one side, and the Black Sea on the other. He was master of both shores 
of the gulf of Finland, and the possession of Sweden would have given him 
the entire command of the Baltic and the gulf of Bothnia, over which, even 
as it was, his flag ranged in freedom. But Peter was too politic to attempt 
at this juncture so enormous an extension of power. He was aware of tlie 
jealousies which such a disposition must have excited in Germany and Poland, 
and he wisely contented himself with the acquisitions he had already secured; 
suffering the headstrong Charles to bring his kingdom into neater jeopardy, 
in the hope, probably, that it might ultimately fall to pieces by its own weak¬ 
ness. 

At this crisis of affairs the unprincipled Gortz endeavoured to effect a 
union between the two monarchs; and negotiations, having that object in 
view, were actually commenced, and might have been carried to a more 
decisive conclusion but for events which diverted the attention of both sov¬ 
ereigns into other channels. Gortz has been blamed for projecting this treaty 
of reconciliation, and accused of desiring to accomplish through its means a 
variety of results, such as the restoration of Pomerania to Sweden and the 
crown of Poland to Stanislaus, the dethronement of the king of England, 
and, by a conspiracy against the duke of Orleans, the reduction of France 
under a Spanish regency. It is very probable that the subtle minister might 
have contemplated some of these projects, that he might have anticipated 
from the combined armies of the two northern heroes the rescue of Spain and 
the advancement of Alberoni, and that he might have even calculal^ed upon 
the cession of Pomerania and the reco^ition of Stanislaus. But, as the adviser 
of Charles XII, he was justified in seeing an alliance which must in any case 
^ve^ greatly benefited his master and protected his country against those 
i mmin ent dangers that appeared to be impending over it at the moment; and 
if he looked beyond immediate advantages, to remote contingencies, the 
design was not, on that account, the less worthy of applause. As it was, it 
had the effect of openly confirming the disnositions of ]. eter towards Sweden, 
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the czar declaring that he did not enter into war for the sake of glory, but for 
the good of the empire, and that he had no desire to exhibit any feelings of 
animosity against an enemy whom he had deprived of the power of doing 
mischief. Whatever faults may be charged upon Gortz — and there is no 
doubt that they were numerous enough — history must pronounce his conduct 
upon this occasion to have been guided by a sagacious policy. 

Peter’s second European tour (1717 a.d.) 

j 

Satisfied with the circumstances of the empire, and anxious to improve 
his knowledge of other nations, Peter now resolved to undertake a second 
tour through Europe. His first tour had been limited to practical inquiries 
into the useful arts; but his second was mainly addressed to an examination 
of the political systems of the European cabinets. When he first left his 
own country to acquire information abroad, he was young, ardent, unin- 
stmcted, and undistinguished; but now he had achieved a name that was 
famous all over the world, and he was regarded, with justice, as one of the 
most extraordinary persons of the age. During the nineteen years that had 
elapsed, in the interval, he had strengthened and enlarged his dominions, 
haa traversed and subjugated many provinces, had succeeded in accomplish¬ 
ing the great purposes of his wise ambition, and had experienced amidst the 
splendid triumphs of his career some serious reverses, from which such a 
mind as his could not fail to extract useful admonitions. He went forth, 
followed by the gratitude of Russia, to improve his knowledge of the means 
by which he could contribute still more largely to her prosperity. The czarina 
accompanied him upon this oiuney, but being in !ier third pregnancy she 
rested for a short time at Scawerin, whence she soon afterwards set out to 
rejoin her husband in Holland. On her way, however, she was again taken 
ill, and delivered at Wesel of a prince, who died on the following day. This 
event, it appears, did not delay her intention of meeting her husband in Hol¬ 
land, as we find that in ten days afterwards she arrived in Amsterdam. 

In the meantime Peter had visited Stralsund, Mecklenburg, Hamburg, 
and Pyrmont, and subsequently proceeded to Copenhagen, where he was 
receiv^ with great distinction by the king of Denmark. On this occasion, 
a squadron of British ships, under the command of Sir John Norris, and a 
squadron of Dutch ships, commanded by Rear-Admiral Grave, arrived at 
Copenhagen; and, it being understood that a Swedish fleet was out at sea, 
the four armaments, Russian, Danish, Dutch, and English, united under the 
standard of the czar, and put out to sea. Not falling in with the Swedes, 
who had secured their safety in Karlskrona, the fleets separated, and Peter, 
taking leave of the court of Denmark, proceeded to Hamburjg. This incident 
was always referred to by Peter as one of the most gratifying circumstances 
of his life, and even his proudest victories appeared to afford him less pleasure 
than the recollection of the moment when he raised his flag as commander- 
in-chief of the united fleets. 

From Hamburg he continued his route to Lubeck, and had a private 
interview with the king of Prussia at Hayelberg, whence he returned by the 
Elbe to Hamburg. The anecdotes of his journey that have b^n preserved 
in a variety of personal memoirs are all calculated to show the simplicity of 'his 
manners and his natural aversion to parade and ceremony. At Nimeguen, 
where he arrived late at night in a common postchaise, accompanied by only 
two attendants, he is said to have supjoed upon poached eggs and a little 
bread and cheese, for which the landlord charged 100 ducats ^e next mom- 
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mg. Peter remonstrated against the demand, and inquired if eggs were so 
very scarce in that place. No,” replied the landlord, ‘‘ but emperors are.” 
Peter paid the bill, and was well satisfied to have purchased such a hint of 
European tactics at so small a rate. 

At Amsterdam he was received with a feeling of delight almost approach¬ 
ing idolatry. The people regarded him as their pujoil in the arts of com¬ 
merce and ship-building; and shared in the glories of the victor of Pultowa, 
as if he were one of themselves. Nor did Peter hesitate in putting them as 
much at their ease in his presence as he had done when he had formerly lived 
amongst them, working like themselves and participating in their hard labour 
and rude fare. The cottage in which he had resided when he was learning 
the art of ship-building he now found just as he had left it, but distinguished 
by the name of the Prince’s House, and preserved in order by the affectionate 
people with unabated interest. Upon entering this humble scene, he was 
deeply affected, and desired to be left alone. The recollections that pressed 
upon him at that moment were not amongst the least impressive of his busy 
life. 

His residence in Holland, where he remained for three months, exhibited 
a succession of tiivial incidents connected with his former associates, all of 
whom were recognised by the czar with the greatest cordiality; but while he 
was thus engaged in revisiting the dockyards, in examining models, and 
recei’^g small tokens of popular attachment, he was not indifferent to mat¬ 
ters of higher importance. The Hague, from the time of the Peace of Nime- 
guen, had acquired the reputation of being the centre of the negotiations of 
Europe, and was crowded with travellers and foreign ministers. The founda¬ 
tions of a European revolution were then being laid in the diplomatic circles of 
that place; and the czar prolonged his stay in the Netherlands, with a view 
to assure himself more clearly of the state of parties in the south and in the 
north, and to prepare for the side which, in the course of time, it mignt become 
advisable for him to take. 

Keepmg himself aloof from the intrigues by which he was surrounded, 
and availing himself of all the opportimities within his reach of imjoroving his 
information respecting the state of Europe, he proceeded to fulfil his inten¬ 
tion of visiting France, after he had satisfied his curiosity in Holland. Vast 
preparations,^ worthy of the occasion, were made in France for his reception; 
but Peter, with his accustomed contempt of sj^lendour, desired to avoid the 
display as much as possible. ^ Accompanied by four gentlemen, he outstripped 
the escorts, and entered Paris without ostentation. His journey was a suc¬ 
cession of f6tes; wherever he appeared he was treated with magnificence. His 
fame had penetrated the haunts of art and science, as well as the halls of 
palaces; portraits of himself and the czarina, medals with flattering inscrip¬ 
tions, and the most ingenious devices, representing some of the events of his 
life, started up before him in places where he least expected to meet such 
evidences of his greatness. He stopped in the midst of triumphs, and renewed, 
in his ovation at the French capital, the whole history of his glories as a hero 

a l^islator. But he could not be flattered out of his simplicity. Declin¬ 
ing the offers of the court, he retired to a private hotel in a remote quarter 
of the town, in order that he might employ his time agreeably to his own 
wishes, instead of being trammelled by the fatiguing and idle ceremonies of 
the Louvre. 

He left Catherine behind him in Holland on this occasion, apprehending 
that^&e witty court of France, with its sarcasms and its ceremonials, might 
posmbly wound bv n^ect the delicacy of a woman whose greatness of soul 
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vate conferences with the French ministers in relation to the subsisting peace 
between the northern powers; and drew up the minutes of a treaty of com¬ 
merce, which he caused to be shaped into regular form, and negotiated on 
his return to St. Petersburg. 

Every moment was fiU^ with business. He visited the tapestry of the 
Gobelins, the carpets of the Savonnerie, the residences of the golds miths, 
painters, sculptors, and mathematical instrument makers; and so far over¬ 
came his scruples against app^ring in public that he went to see the French 
parliament, and attended ]3ulDlic worship on two occasions in state. Amongst 
the objects that extracted imbounded admiration from him was the tomb of 
Cardinm Richelieu, one of the richest specimens of sculpture in Paris. But 
it was not on account of the glories of the chisel that it occupied his attention. 
He is said to have exclaimed, upon seeing it, “Great man! I would have 
given half of my empire to learn of thee how to govern the other half! ” 

;^ving satisfied his curiority in France, he took his leave of that country, 
carrying with him several artisans for the purpose of establishing their differ- 
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capital he inspired a imiversal sentiment of respect. Although he did not 
hesitate to protest against the luxurious extravagance of the court, and even 
earned the expression of his opinions so far as to say that he “ grieved for 
France and its infant king, and believed that the latter was on the point of 
losmg his kingdom through luxury and superfluities*'; yet the witty and 
satirical courtiers, who ol^rved him closely, were compelled to bear testi¬ 
mony to the magnanimity of his nature. Contemporary criticism is of so 
much value in the attempt to determine historical character that the opinions 
which , were pronounced concerning him at this period cannot 1^ excluded 
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from the estimate which posterity will make of his faults and merits. Lou- 
vihe/ who was attached to the court, describes him thus: 

His deportment is full of dignity and confidence, as becomes an abso¬ 
lute master. He has large and bright eyes, with a penetrating and occasion¬ 
ally stem glance. His motions, which are abrupt and h^ty, betray the 
violence of his passions and the impetuosity of lis disposition; his orders 
succ^ each otlier rapidly and imperiously; he dismisses with a word, with 
a sign, without allowing himself to be thwarted-'by time, place, or circum¬ 
stance, now and then forgetting even the rules of decorum; yet with the 
regent and the young king he maintains his state, and regulates all his move¬ 
ments according to the points of a strict and proud etiquette. For the rest, 
the court discovered in him more great qualities than b^ ones; it considered 
his faults to be merely trivial and superficial. It remarked that he was usu¬ 
ally sober, and that he gave way on y now and then to excessive intemper¬ 
ance; that, regular in Ms habits of living, he always went to bed at nme 
o’clock, rose at four, and was never for a moment unemployed; mdj accord- 
ingly, that he was well-informed, and seemed to have a better knowledge of 
naval afiairs and fortification than any man in France.” ^ The writers of that 
period, who possessed the best opportunities of becoming acquainted with 
his movements, speak in terms of admiration of the experienced glance and 
skilful hand with which he selected the objects most worthy of adimration, 
and of the avidity with wHch he examin^ the studios^ of the artists, the 
manufactories, and the museums. The searching questions which ^ he put 
to learned men afforded sufficient proof, they observe, of the s^acity of a 
capacious mind, wMch was as prompt to acquire knowledge as it was eager 
to learn. 

The journey of the czar through France, to rejoin the czarina at Amster¬ 
dam, was distinguish^ by the same insatiable love of inquiry. Sometimes 
he u^ to alight from his carriage, and wander into the fields to converse 
with the husbandmen, taking notes of their observations, which he treasured 
up for future use. The improvement of his empire was always present 
to his thoughts, and he never suffered an occasion to pass away, how¬ 
ever trivial, from which he could extract a practical hint, without turning 
it to account. His activity appeared to be incapable of fatigue. From 
Amsterdam, accompanied by Catherine, he passed on to Prussia.^ Upon his 
arrival at Berlin he went at once to a private lodging; but the king sending 
his master of the ceremonies to attend upon Mm, the czar informed that officer 
that he would wait upon his majesty the next day at noon. Two hours before 
the time, a mamificent cortege of royal carriages appeared before the door 
of the czar’s lodging; but, when noon arrived, they were informed that the 
czar was already with the king. He had gone out by a private way, to avoid 
the magnificence wMch he regarded as an impediment to action. 

The character of Frederick of Prussia was d.istinguished by the same blmit, 
persevering, military qualities which belonged to that of Peter. He lived 
plainly, dre^ed like a common soldier, was extremely abstemious, and exhib¬ 
ited in his habits even a needless severity of discipline. The meeting, there¬ 
fore, between sovereigns who so closely resembled each other in their tastes, 
who were equally selWevoted to the good of their people, and equally uncqr- 
rupted by the pomp and temptations of power, was a spectacle such as his¬ 
tory rarely pre^ts. The czarina was worthy of entering into the scene, for 
she was the only female sovereign in Europe who could share, without shrink¬ 
ing, the toils and difficulties of their career. Voltaire remarlm that if Charles 
XII had been admitted to the group, four crowned heads would have been 
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seen together, surrounded by less luxury than a German bishop or a Roman 
cardinal. 

But, while Peter, Catherine, and Frederick entertained an utter contempt 
for c^tentatious display, the fashion of the court, which was probably directed 
by. the queen, render^ it necessary that the illustrious visitors should be 
treated with a show of grandeur and parade which they despised. They 
were entertained in a costly style at the palace; and their manners did not 
fail to excite the sarcasms and gossijp of the courtiers, who were incajpable 
of coiftprehending the real dignity oi their character, and who were disap¬ 
pointed to find in the czar and czarina of Russia a couple of plain, rough, and, 
agreeably to their notions, vulgar persons. The particulars of this visit to 
the court of Prussia are minutely commemorateci in the loose and satirical 
memoirs of the day; while the visits to Paris, Amsterdam, and London are 
recorded, without a single exception, in a spirit of grave admiration, that 
exhibits a curious contrast to the fiippant tracasseries of Berlin. 

Amongst the most pert and lively writers who chronicled the visit and 
caricatured the czar ana his simple train of- followers, is the markgrafin von 
Bayreuth. She gives a very amusing account in her memoirs of the reception 
at court; and saj^s that when Peter approached to embrace the queen, her 
majesty looked as if she would rather be excused. Their majesties were 
attended, she informs us, by a whole train of what were called ladies, as part 
of their suite, consisting chiefly of young German women, who performed 
the part of l^es’’mai<£, chamber-maids, cook-maids, and washerwomen; 
almost every one of whom had a richly clothed child in her arms. The 
queen, it is added, refused to salute these creatures. At table the czar was 
seized with one of his convulsive fits, at a moment when he happened to have 
a knife in his hand, and the queen was so frightened that she attemjpted to 
leave the table; but Peter told her not to be uneasy, assuring her that he 
would do W no hann. On another occasion, he caught her by the hand 
with such force that she was obliged to desire him to be more respectful; on 
which he burst out into a loud fit of laughter, and said that she was much 
more delicate than Ms Catherine. But the most entertaining part of the 
whole is a sketch of the personal appearance of the uncultivated sovereigns. 
“ The czarina,” says the markgrafin, is short and lusty, remarkably coarse, 
and without grace or animation. One needs only see her to be satisfied of 
her low birth. At the first blush one would take her for a German actress. 
Her clothes looked as if bought at a doll-shop, ever 3 d;hmg was so old-fashioned 
and so bedecked with silver and tinsel. She was decorated with a dozen 
orders, portraits of saints, and relics, which occasioned such a clatter that 
when she walked one would suppose an ass with bells was approaching. 
The czar, on the contrary, is tail, and well made. His countenance is hand¬ 
some; but there is something in it so rude that it inspires one with dread. 
He was dr^ed like a seaman, in a frock, without lace or ornament.” The 
spirit of the tiring-woman shines through the whole of this saucy and super¬ 
ficial description. The markgrafin took the measure of the illxistrioua visitors 
as she would of her lady's robe—colour, spangles, and sha^. It never 
occurred to her that, in the little coarse woman who looked so like a German 
actress, she saw the heroine of the Pmth; and that the rude seaman who 
f:^htened the queen was the man who, amidst ignorant wonder and supersti¬ 
tious resistance, laid the foundations of the most gigantic empire that the 
world has ever seenl But the circumstances under which the markgrafin 
obtained her impressions were unfavourable to the formation of a just opin¬ 
ion, or, indeed, of any opinion at alL She was only eight years of age when 
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she saw Peter and Catherine, although she had arrived at a mature age when 
she wrote her memoirs. She retained no more than the silly whispers and 
Jests of the ante-chamber. She noted down what she heard rather Hian what 
she thought; but it serves to show very clearly the sort of atmosphere in 
which the eccentric Frederick moved, and the courtly weaknesses against 
which, in Ms person, he must have been compelled to sustain a continual 
warfare. 

On Peter’s return through Holland, he purchased a variety of pictures of 
the Butch and Flemish schools, several zoological, entomological, and anato¬ 
mical cabinets, and a large collection of books. With the treasures thus 
accumulated he laid the foundation of the imperial Academy of Sciences, the 
plan of which he drew up himself. He would probably have lingered longer 
in those countries, but for the intelligence which he received concerning the 
conduct of his son Alexis, which induced him to hasten to St. Petersburg 
under the agitation of bitter feelings, in which the natural dispositions of the 
father were drawn into direct, collision with the duty of the sovereign.^ 

THE CZAEEVTTCH ALEXIS DISmHERITED (1718 A.D.) 

The czar arrived at St. Petersburg from his foreign tour on the 21st of Octo¬ 
ber, 1717. _ Twenty years before he had signalised his return from a first 
visit to civilised countries by the inhuman butchery of the strelitz, and now 
he was about to give stiH more appalling evidence of the deep depra-vity 
of his heart. 

Peter’s early aversion xp Eudoxia had a most deplorable influence on 
Alexis, the son she bore him in 1690. The dissensions between the father 
and the mother speedily diminished the father’s affection for Alexis. More¬ 
over, as Peter’s v^t labours prevented him from paying much attention to 
the ^ucation of his son, Alexis at first grew up under female tuition, and then 
fell into the hands of some of the clergy, under whose guidance he daily 
conceived a greater abhorrence for his father. This being observed by 
Peter, he put an end to the spiritual education, and appointed/Menshikov 
superintendent of the |>rince’s preceptors. 

Menshikov was no friend to Alexis, and the latter had b^n early inspired 
by his mother with contempt nnd aversion for the favourite ctf his father. 
Tlie tutors who were now placed about the prince were not abl^ to eradicate 
the prejudices impressed on his mind from his infancy, and now;/grown invet¬ 
erate; besides, he had an imconquerable dislike to them as foreigners. The 
future sovereign of so vast an empire that was now reformed in all its parts, 
and by prc^}erous wars still furfiier enlai^ed; the heir of a throne whose 
posse^^r ruled over many millions of people, had been brought up from 
his bir^ as if deseed for a Rusirian bishop; theology continued to be his 
favourite study. With a capacity for those sciences which are useful in gov¬ 
ernment, he discovered no inclination to them. Moreover, he addicted him- 
early in life to drunk^mess and other excesses. There were not want¬ 
ing such as fiAtt^d his perverse dispositions, by representing to him that 
the Rusfflan nation was dimtisfied with Ms father, that it was impossible 
for hm to be suffered long in his career of innovation, that even his life was 
not likely to hold out against so many fatigues, with many other things of 
a like nature. 

"Hie conduct of Alexis, particularly his indolence and sloth, were highly 
diroieasM to Peter. Mensnikov, fK>in political motives, to prescirve him¬ 
self and Catherine, was constantly employed in fanning the czar’s resent- 
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ment, while the adherents of Alexis, on the other hand, seized every oppor¬ 
tunity to increase the aversion of the prince, who, from his ve^ cradle, 
had never known what it was to love, and had only dreaded his father. 
Alexis at times even gave plain intimations that he would hereafter undo all 
that his father was so sedulously bringing about. Nay, when the latter, 
in 1711, appointed the prince regent during his absence, in the campaign 
of the Pruth, Alexis mad e it his fust business to alter many things in behalf 
of the clergy, so as clearly to evince in what school he had been brought 

The czar was in hopes of reforming his son by uniting him with a worthy 
consort; but even this attempt proved fruitless. The princess of Brunswick- 
Wolfenbtittel, who was selected for his bride, and to whom iUexis was married 
at Torgau, in 1711, notwithstanding all her eminent qualities of mind and 
heart and her great beauty, could make no impression on him, and sank 
under the load of grief brought on by this unhappy connection, soon after 
giving birth to a prince, who W'as called by the name of his grandfather, 
Peter (1715). By a continuance in his dissolute mode of life, by his bad 
behaviour towards his spouse, and his intercourse with persons who were noto¬ 
rious for their hatred of Peter and his reforms, Alexis seemed bent upon 
augmenting his father's displeasure,. 

After the death of the princess, Peter wrote his son a letter, the conclusion 
of which ran thus: ‘‘I will still wait awhile, to see if you will amend; if not, 
know that I will deprive you of the succession, as a useless limb is cut off. 
Do not imagine I am only frightening you; nor would I have you rely on the 
title of being my eldest son; for since I do not spare my own life for the good 
of my country and the prosperity of my people, why should I spare yours? 
I shall rather commit them to a stranger deserving such a trust than to my 
own undeserving offspring.” 

At this very juncture the empress Catherine was delivered of a prince, 
who died in 1719. Whether the above letter disheartened Alexis, or wmether 
it was imprudence or bad advice, he wrote to his father that he renoxmeed 
the crown, and all hopes of reigning, “God is my witness,” said he, “and 
I ^ear upon my soul, that I will never claim the succession; I commit my 
children into your hands, and for myself desire only a subsistence during 
life.” 

His father wrote to him a second time. “I observe,” says he, “that 
aU you spe^ of in the letter is the succession, as if I stood in need of your 
consent. I' have represented to you what grief your behaviour Haa given 
me for so many ye^, and not a word do you say of it; the exhortations of 
a father make no impression on you. I have brought myself to write to 
you once more; but ^or the last time. If you despise my counsels now I 
am living, what regard will be pi.id to them after my death? Though you 
may now mean not to violate your promises, yet those bushy beards will 
be able to wind you as they please, and force you to break your word. It 
is you those people rely on. You have no gratitude to hiTn who gave you 
life. Since you have been of proper age, did you ever assist hiln in his 
labours? Do you not find fault with, do you not detest everything I do 
for the good of my people? I have all the reason in the world to believe that, 
if you survive me, you will overthrow all that I have been doing. Amend, 
make yomself worthy of the succession, or turn monk. Let me have your 
answer either in writing, or personally, or I will deal with you as a male¬ 
factor.” 

Though this letter was harsh, the prince might easily have answered that 
he would alter his behaviour; but he only acquainted his father, in a.fe'W 
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lines, that he would turn monk. This assurance did not appear natural; 
and it is something strange that the czar, going to travel, should leave behind 
him a son so obstinate, but this vepr journey joroves that the czarwasin.no 
manner of apprehension of a consmracy from bis son. He went to see him 
before he set out for Germany and France; the prince being ill, or feigning to 
be so, received him in bed, and confirmed to him, by the most solemn oaths, 
that he would retire into a convent. The czar gave him six months for de¬ 
liberation, and set out with his consort. 

He had scarcely reached Copenhagen when he received advice (which 
was no more than he might well expect) that Alexis admitted into his presence 
only evil-minded persons, who humoured his discontent; on this the czar 
wrote to him that re must choose the convent or the throne, and, if he valued 
the succession, to come to him at Copenhagen. 

The prince's confidants instilled into him a suspicion that it would be 
dangerous for him to put himself into the hands oi' a provoked father and 
a mother-in-law, without so much as one friend to advise with. ■ He there¬ 
fore feigned that he was going to wait on his father at Copenhagen, but 
took the road to Vienna, and threw himself on the protection of the emperor 
Charles VI, his brother-in-law, intending to continue at his court till the czar's 
death. 

This was an adventure something like that of Louis XI, who, whilst he 
was dauphin, withdrew from the court of Charles VII, his father, to the duke 
of Burguiidy. ^ Louis was, indeed, much more culpable than the czarevitch, 
by marrying in direct opposition to his father, raising troops, and seeking 
refuge with a prince, his father's natural enemy, and never returning to court, 
not even at the king's repeated entreaties. 

Alexis, on the contrary, had married purely in obedience to the czar’s 
order, and had not revolted nor raised troops; neither, indeed, had he with¬ 
drawn to a prince in anywise-his father’s enemy; and, on the first letter he 
received from his father, he went and threw himself at his feet. For Peter, 
on receiving advice that his son had been at Vienna, and had removed 
thence to Naples, then belonging to the emperor Charles Vl^ sent Romanzov, 
a captain of the guards, and. Tolstoi, a privy-councillor, with a letter in his 
oym hand, dated from Spa, the 21st of July, N.S. 1717. They found the 
prince at Naples, in the castle of St. Elmo, and delivered him the letter, 
which was as follows: 

now write to you, and for the last time, to let you know that you 
had best comply with my wiU, which Tolstoi and Romanzov will make known 
to you. On your obedience, I assure you, and promise before God, that I 
will not punish you; so far from it, that if you return I will love you better 
than ever. But if you do not, by virtue of the power I have received from 
God as your father, I pronounce against you my eternal curse; and as your 
soverei^ I as^e you I shall find ways to punish you; in which I’ hoie, 
as my cause is ;iust, God will take it in "hand, and assist me in revenging it. 
Remember further that I never used compulsion with you. Was I under 
any obligation to leave you to your own option? Had I been for forcing you, 
was not the power in my hand? At a word, I should have been obeyed." 

Inlying on the faith thus solemnly given by a father and a sovereign, 
^exis returned to Russia. On the 11th of February, 1717, N.S., he reached 
Moscow, where the czp then was, and had a long conference in ] 3 rivate with 
hk failiCT. A report immediately was spread through the city tliat a recon¬ 
ciliation had taken place between the father and son, and that everything 
was forgotten; but the very next day the regiments of guards were ordered 
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under anns^ and the great bell of Moscow tolled. The boyars and privy- 
councillors were summoned to the castle: the bishops, the archimandrite, 
and two monks of the order of St. Basil; professors of divinity, met in the 
cathedral. Aleais was carried into the castle before his father without a 
sword, and as a prisoner; he immediately prostrated himself, and with a flood 
of tears delivered to his father a writing, in which he acknowledged his crimes, 
declared himself unworthy of the succession, and asked only his life. The 
czar, raising him up, led him to a closet, where he put several questions to 
him, declaring, that if he concealed anything relating to his escape, his head 
should answer for it. Afterwards the prince was brought back into the 
council-chamber, where the czar’s declaration, which had been drawn up 
beforehand, was publicly read. 

father in this piece reproached his son with his manifold vices, his 
remissness in improving himself, his intimacy with the sticklers for ancient 
customs, his misbehaviour towards his consort: “ He has,” says he, “violated 
conjugal faith, taking up with a low-bom wench whilst his wife was living.” 
^esds might fairly have pleaded that in this kind of debauchery he came 
u rn neasurably short of his father’s example. He afterwards reproaches 
with going to Viemm, and putting iumself under the emperor’s protection. 
He says that Alexis had slandered his father, intimating to the emperor 
Charles VI that he was persecuted; and that a longer stay in Muscovy was 
dangerous, unless he renounced the succession; nay, that he went so far* as 
to desire the emperor openly to defend him by force of arms.® 

Death of the Czarevitch Alexis 

The proceedings a^inst the czarevitch and his friends lasted for about 
half a year: they were begun in Moscow and continued in St. Petersburg; the 
cells of the fortress of the'latter place were filled with prisoners, amongst 
whom were two members of the royal family — the czarevitch and Marie 
Alexievna; fresh persons were continually added to their number, denoimced 
under the pr^um of unbearable tortur^. One of the differences between 
the legal proceedings of that period and the present consists in the fact th®+, 
when we now have the evidence of a crime before us, we endeavour to dis^ 
cover the persons pilty of it, whereas then they sought to find out whether 
someone had not done somethiug criminal. 

In May a “declaration” or manifesto was issued setting forth the czare¬ 
vitch’s crimes. His whole life was related in the manifesto; mention was 
made of his idlene^ in studying, his disobedience to Ms father’s will, his ill 
treatment of his wife, and finally his flight and his apparent solicitation of 
the help of the German emperor and “ the protection of an armed hand,” — 
which WM not at all clearly proved by the evidence. There was, however, 
no mention in the manifesto of the fact that he had been promised an xmcon- 
ditional pardon and the permission to live at a distance with his beloved 
Euphrosyne, Fcrr ^ th^ offences, for his disobedience to his father, his 
tieachery and dissimulation, the czarevitch and Ms “accomplicses’* were 
delivered up for judgment to the tribunal; but this tribunal was not an ordi¬ 
nary one: it was a special one, csomposed of persons named by Peter himself. 
Why w^ such a departure made from the usual order of things? In matters 
of peculiar importance, when it happened that persons in proximity to the 
throne were to be judged, it was not unfrequent in western Europe that 
special, so-called supreme •tribunals were named. But thk custom always 
gave reason to suppose that the members of those supreme tribunals were only 
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chosen from amongst those who would be ready to fulfil the will of him who 
had named them. 

The committee appointed to judge the czarevitch consisted of 127 mem¬ 
bers of the clergy and laity; in the instructions given by the czar to the first 
it was enjoined that they should act '^without any hypocrisy or partiality”; 
in the instructions given to the laity the following was simified: I ask you 
in order that this matter may be truthfully accomplished, without seeking to 
flatter me; without any resect for persons, to act righteously, and not td 
destroy your souls and mine, so that our consciences may be pure at the 
terrible day of judgment, and our country secure.” Such were the words 
that the czar ac[dressed to the tribunal; they were fine in themselves, but 
their signification could not have been great, because the judges were not 
independent. The conceptions of the present time require that judges should 
not be afraid of being dismissed from their functions, of being deprived of 
the salaries accompanying these functions, and so on — then only can a judge 
be entirely impartial; but were the judges of the czarevitch and in general 
all the judges of that time in such a position? They were all persons in the 
government service and entirely dependent on their chiefs; in the present 
case whom was it they risked displeasing? The czar himself! It was natursd 
that they should try and read the czar’s will in the eyes of Menshikov, Tolstoi, 
and others of his intimates. 

On the 24th of June, 1718, the sentence of the supreme tribunal was pro¬ 
nounced. The clergy refused to pronounce sentence, but the laity unani¬ 
mously decreed the penalty of death against the czarevitch. Execution, 
however, did not follow, but something far more terrible than a public death 
on the scaffold did — the czarevitch was tortured on the rack. In fact, during 
the last days of the sitting of the tribunal, he had been several times subjected 
to it, and he was even tortured aTer sentence had been passed upon him 1 All 
this was more than the feeble organism of the czarevitch could bear, and on the 
26th of June he died in a cell of the Petersburg fortress. Amongst the number 
of his friends and sharers in his flight many were executed, others banished to 
distant places, to monasteries and fortresses; amongst the latter was also 
^■he czarevna Marie Alexievna, who was sent to Schlusselburg. 

Such is one of the darkest e pisodes of the reign of Peter. The czarevitch 
Alexis could not have continuec. the work commenced.by his father; he could 
not have succ^ded him; he might have been judged, even condemned, if 
the tribunal (but an im]oartial tribunal) had found him guilty, and his head 
might have fallen at the hands of the public executioner lik ' hat of a criminal. 
But he was promised pardon if he would return, and iiavu*^^ returned he was 
delivered up to the triDunal, he was judged by persons in whose impartiality it 
is^possible to believe; fin^y he was tortured after sentence was pronounced, 
when everywhere, even to the most insignificant of men and the greatest of 
cmninals, time is given to prepare for death. For these things history cannot 
formve the czar. Upon contemi^raries the judgment and death of the czare¬ 
vitch produced a deep impression. There were persons who admired the 
czar s decision to sacrifice his son to the welfare of the country and his great 
plans; they compared him to Brutus. But there were but few such persons 
^d they for the part were foreigners and not Russians. The great- 

ness of Brutus and civic virtues in general did not powerfully move the hearts 

of our forefathers; but each of them felt that it was unnatural for a father to 
take away his son’s life! 

Temble rumours as to the details of the czarevitch’s death began to be 
current amongst the people; some said that he had been secretly poisoned, 
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others that he had been strangled, and yet others that the czar himself had 
cut off his head in the cell. An these were fables, but fables which, however, 
may even now be met with in the works of many foreign authors and which 
also prove how powerfully the imagination of contemporaries w^ affected by 
this event and how much it was talked of. That noble quality of human 
nature — sympathy with sufferings even when they are deserved — made 
the czarevitch dearer still to his numerous partisans. The idea that Peter 
had indeed been “changed’' became stronger. The common people, the 
merchants, the clergy, even distinguished persons, when they were not afraid 
of being overheard, said: “Would such a thing have been possible if he were 
the rightful czar — would he have killed his son and made the czarevna take 
the veil?” In some more fanatical minds the idea became confirmed that 
the czarevitch was alive and the name of the unfortunate young man became, 
as did in previous times the name of the czarevitch Dmitri, an ensign for im¬ 
postors and pretenders.^ 


DOMESTIC APFAIES 


The appalling,episode we have just related was so far from engro^mg 
the thoughts of the czar that it hardly interrupted the course of his ordinary 
occupations. Nay, as if to darken still more the tragic horrors of thje year 
1718, by mingling with them the coarsest and most disgusting buffoonery, 
it was in that ve^ year he instituted the crapulous burlesque of the Conclave. 
The occasion of it was this: During the czar's visit to Paris, the doctors of 
the Sorbonne addressed him with the view of effecting a union between the 
Russo-Greek church and that of Rome, and they presented to hiTn a memorial 
full of learned arguments against the schismatical tenets of his co-iyligionists. 
This memorial only gave great offence to the coiirt of Rome, without pleasing 
either the emperor or the church of Russia. 

' “ In this plan of reunion,” says Voltaire, “ there were some politfcal matters 
which they did not understand, and some points of controversy which they 
Esaid they understood and which each party explained according tea its humour. 
There was a question about the Holy Ghost, who, according to the Latins, 
proceeds from the Father and the Son; and according to the Greeks, at present, 
proceeds from the Father, through the Son, after having, for a long time, 
proceeded from the Father only. They quoted St. Epiphanius, who says 
that 'the Holy Ghost is not Son's brother, nor the Father's grandson.' 
But the czar, at leaving Parib, had other business than to explain passages 
from St. Epiphanius; however, he received the Sorbonne's memonalmth 
great affability. They also wrote to some Russian bishops, who return^ a 
polite answer; but the greater number received the overture with indigna- 
uon.” It was to dissipate the apprehensions of this reunion that, after 
expelling the Jesuits from his dominions, he instituted the mock conclave, 
as he had previously set on foot other burlesque exhibitions, for the purpose 
of turning the office of patriarch into ridicule. 

There was at his court an old man named Sotov, an enormous drunkard, 
and a court-fool of long-standing; he had taught the czar to write, and by this 
service ima^ned that he deserved the highest dignities. Peto promi^ 
confer on him one of the most eminent in the known world: he created him 
hrmz papa, that is to say, ]3iince-pope, with a salary of 2,000 roubles, and a 
palace at St. Petersburg, in tbe Tatar ward. Sotov waa enthroned by buffoons; 
four fellows, who stammered, were appointed to harangue him on his exalta¬ 
tion; his mock holiness create a number of cardinals, and rode in processicHi 
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at the head of them, sitting astride on a cask of brandy, which was kid on a 
sledge drawn by four oxen. They were followed by other sledges loaded with 
fooc. and drink; and the march was accompanied by the rough miisic of 
drums, trumpets, horns, hautboys, and fiddles, all playing out of tune; and 
the clattering of pots and pans, brandished by a troop of cooks and scullions. 
The train was swelled by a number of men dressed as monks of various 
Romish orders, and each carrying a bottle and glass. The czar and his 
courtiers brought up the rear, the former in the garb of a Dutch skipper, the 
latterin various comic disg^uises. 

■^en the procession arrived at the place where the conclave was to be held 
the cardinals were led into a long gallery, part of which had been boarded off 
into a range of closets in each of which a cardinal was shut up with plenty of 
food and intoxicating liquors. To every one of their eminences were attached 
two conclavists — cunning young fellows, whose business it was to ply their 
principals well with drink, carry real or pretended messages to and fro between 
the members of the sacred college, and provoke them to bawl out all sorts of 
abuse of each other and of their respective families. The czar listened eagerly 
to all this ribaldry, not forgetting in the midst of his glee to note down on his 
tablets any hints of which it might be possible for him to make a vindictive 
use. The cardinals were not released from confinement until they were all 
agreed upon a number of farcical questions submitted to them by the kniaz 
papa. 

The orgie lasted three days and three nights. The doors of the conclave 
were at last thrown open in the middle of the day, and the pope and his car¬ 
dinals were carried home dead drunk on sledges — that is to say, such of them 
as survived; for some had actually died during the debauch, and others never 
recovered from its effects. This stupid farce was repeated three times; and 
on the last occasion especially it was accompanied with other abominations, 
which admit of no description. Peter himself had his death accelerated by 
his excesses in the last conclave. 

From 1714 to 1717 Peter published ninety-two ordinances or regulations; 
in 1718 alone, in that year of crime, thirty-six ukases, or regulations, were 
promulgated, and twenty-seven in 1719. The majority of them related 
(firectly to his new establishments. The council of mines dates in its origin 
from -fliat period, as do also the uniformity of weights and measures, the 
institution of schools for teaching arithmetic in all tlie towns of the empire; 
that of orphan-houses and foundling-hospitals, of workshops for the poor, and 
of manuf^tories of tapestry, silks, linens, and cloths for soldiers' clothing; 
the founding of the city of Ladoga; the canal of the same name, which he 
began with his own hands; that of Kronstadt; the plan of another, which now 
unites the Baltic to the Caspian by the intermedium of the Volga; besides 
numerous measures of detail, inclucfing the police, the health of towns^ lighting 
and cleansing, founded upon what he had remarked during the previous year 
in the great cities of Europe. 

At this sanguinary epoch it was that, bv this multitude of establishments 
for the promotion of all Kinds of indust^, he gave the most rapid impulse to 
the knowledge, commer^, and civilisation to which he sacrificed his son; as 
though, by mus redoubling his activity, he had sought to escape from himself, 
or to palliate, by the importance of the result, the horror of the sacrifice. In 
several of these ordinances it is remarkable that, either from the mconsistency 
which is inherent in our nature or from the pride of a despot, which believes 
its^ detached from and above everything, he required respect to be paid 
to rdi^on, at the very moment when, with such cruelty, he was paying no 
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respect to the sanctity of his own oath; and yet the importance of keeping 
sworn faith must have been well known to a prince who one day said, “ The 
irreligioiis cannot be tolerated because, by sapping religion, they turn into 
ridicSe the sacredness of an oath, which is the foundation of all society.’^ 

It is true that, on this occasion, pushing right into wrong, as he too often 
did, he mutilated and banished to Siberia a miserable creature who, when 
drunk, had been guilty of blasphemy. So intolerant was he against intoler¬ 
ance. The raskolniks were, and still are, the blind and uncompromising 
enemies of all innovation. One of them, at that period, even believed that he 
might avenge heaven by an assassination. Under the guise of a suppliant, 
this fanatic had easily penetrated into the chamber of the prince; he was 
already within reach of him, and, while he feigned to implore him, his hand 
was seeking for the dagger under his clothes, when, fortunately, it dropped 
and betrayed the assassin, by falling at the feet of the czar. 

This abortive crime had made the persecution rage with redoubled fury 
when, aU at once, a frightful report was spread; it was soon confiimed that 
several hundred of these wretched beings had taken refuge in a church, and, 
rather than abjure their superstitions, had set fire to their asylum, leaving 
nothing but their ashes to their persecutor. A horrible sacrifice, which, 
however, was not useless. Peter saw his error; his intolerance was only polit¬ 
ical — it was enlightened by these flames, which religious intolerance witnessed 
with such atrocious joy. 

Yet, unable to forgive these sectaries an obstinacy which was victorious 
over his own, he once more tried against them the weapon of ridicule. He 
ordered that they should wear a bit of yellow stuff on their backs, to distin¬ 
guish them from his other subjects. This mark of humiliation, however, they 
considered as a distinction. Some malignant advisers endeavoured to rouse 
his anger again, but he replied, “No; I have learned that they are men of 
pure morals; they are the most upright merchants in the empire; and neither 
honour nor the welfare of the country will allow of their being martyred for 
their errors. Besides, that which a degrading badge and force of reason have 
been unable to effect will never be accomplished by punishment; let them, 
therefore, live in peace.” 

These were reimrkable words, and worthy the pupil of Holland and Eng¬ 
land, worthy of a prince to whom superstition was a most inveterate enemy. 
In reality, he was a believer, but not credulous; and even while he knelt on 
the field of victory, he gave thanks to God alone for the reward of so many 
toils, and could separate the cause of heaven from that of the priests; it was 
his wish that they should be citizens. We have seen that he subjected them 
to the same taxes as his other subjects; and because the monks eluded them 
he diminished their numbers. He unmasked the superstitious impostures of 
the priests, who all sought to close up every cranny % wMch the light might 
have a chance of reaching them. 

For this reason, they held St. Petersburg in abhorrence. According to their 
description of it, this half-built city, by which Russia already aspired to civ¬ 
ilisation, was one of the mouths of hell. It was they who obtained from "fee 
unfortunate Alexis a promise that it should be destroyed. Ilieir prophecies 
repeatedly fixed the epoch at which it would be overthrown by the wrath of 
heaven. The labours upon it were then suspended, for so great was the fear 
thus inspired that the orders of the terrible czar were issued almost in vain. 

On one occasion, these lying priests were for some days particularly active; 
they displayed one of their sacred images, from which the tears flowed mirac¬ 
ulously; it wept the fate which impended over those who dwelt in this new 
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city. "Its hour is at hand,” said they, " and it will be swallowed up, with all 
its inhabitant, by a tremendous inundation.” On hearing of this miracle of 
the tears, the treacherous construction which was put upon it, and the per¬ 
turbation which it occasioned, Peter thought it necessary to hasten to the 
spot. There, in the midst of the people, wio were petrified with terror, and 
of his tongue-tied court, he seizec the miraculous image, and discovered its 
mechanism; the multitude were stupefied with a ]Dious horror, but he ojDened 
their eyes by showing them, in those of the idol, the congealed oil, which was 
melted by the flame of tapers inside, and then flowed drop by drop through 
openings artfully provided for the purpose. 

At a later period he did still more; the horrible execution of a young 
Russian by the priests was the cause. This unfortunate man had brought 
back from Germany a highly^ valuable knowledge of medicine, and had left 
there some superstitious prejudices. For this reason aU his motions were 
watched by the priests; and they at last caught up some thoughtless words 
against their sacred images. They immediately arrested the regenerated 
young Russian, sentenced him without mercy, and put him to a torturing 
death. But this individual evil produced a geaeral good. Indignant at their 
cruelty, Peter deprived the clergy of the right of condemning to death. The 
priests lost a jurisdiction which they alleged they had possessed for seven cen¬ 
turies, from tlae time of Vladimir the Great, and thus t.ae source of their power 
was forever annihilated by this execrable abuse of it. 

It was particularly in that sanguinary year, so fatal to the last hope which 
the old Russians placed in his successor, that Peter seemed in haste to sever 
them from their ancient customs, by giving an entirely new form to the admin¬ 
istration of his empire. As far back as 1711, he had already replaced the old 
supreme court of the boyars .by a-senate, a sovereign council, into which 
merit and services might obtain admission, independent of noble origin. Sub¬ 
sequently, and eveiy year, other changes had been effected. Thus, in 1717, 
he brought from Fr^ce, along with a commercial treaty, the institution of a 
general police. But, in 1718, instead of the old prikaz, he substituted, at one 
stroke, colleges for foreign affairs, naval affairs, finance, justice, and com¬ 
merce, and fixed, by a general relation, and with the utmost minuteness, 
the functions and privileges of each of them. 

At the i^me time, when capable Russians were not to be found, he 
appointed his Swedish prisoners, and the most eminent of the foreigners, to 
fifl these administrative and judicial situations. He was careful to give the 
highest ofllees to natives, and the second to foreigners, that the native officers 
33Qight support, against the pride and jealousy of their countrymen, these for¬ 
eigner who seired them as instructors and guides. For the purpose of form¬ 
ing his young nobles for the service of the state, he adjoined a considerable 
number of them to each college; and there merit alone could raise them from 
the lowest stations to the first rank. 

BENEWED HOSTILITIES WITH SWEDEN (1719-1721 A.D.) 

The death of Charles XII was immediately followed by a revolution in 
Sweden. His sister Ulrica Eleonora, who was married to the crown prince of 
Hesse-Cas^l, succeeded him on the throne; but the constitution was changed, 
the despotic authority of the crown was reduced to a mere shadow, and the 
queen and her husband became the tools of an oligarchy who usurped all the 
powETS of the state. The czar and the new queen mutually protested their 
desire for peace; but Peter at the same time announced to the Swedi^ plen- 
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ipotentiaries tliat, if the projDositions he had made were not accepted within 
two months, he would march forty thousand men into Sweden to expedite 
the negotiations. 

A project for the pacification of the north, the very opposite from that 
conceived by Gortz, was formed by the diet of Brunswick. The concocters 
of this scheme started from the princijole that the German possessions of Swe¬ 
den were more onerous than profitable to that power, as the occasions of 
interminable wars. It was resolved, therefore, that they should be aban¬ 
doned to the powers that had conquered them; but as it was reasonable that 
the new possessors should purchase the ratification of their titles by some 
services to the common cause, they were required to aid Sweden in recover¬ 
ing possession of Finland and of Livonia, the granary of that kingdom. Of 
alL the czar’s conquests nothing was to be left to him but St. Petersburg, Kron¬ 
stadt, and Narva; and, if he refused to assent to this arrangement, all the 
contracting powers were to unite their forces and compel him to submit. 
This was one of those brilliant and chimerical schemes with which diplomatists 
sometimes allow their minds to be so dazzled as not to be convinced of their 
impracticability until after a lavish waste of blood. 

Whilst the allies were in imagination depriving Peter of his conquests, 
Siniavin, his admiral, took from the Swedes two ships of the line and a brig¬ 
antine, which were carrying corn to Stockholm. The queen of Sweden, 
how^ever, encouraged by the promises made her by Lord Carteret, the ambas¬ 
sador of George I, intimated to the czar that she would break off the con¬ 
ferences at Aland if he did not consent to restore all the provinces he had 
conquered. By way of reply, Peter went in June, 1719, with a fleet «of 30 
ships, 150 galleys, and 3CH3 barges, carrying in all 40,000 men, to Aland, 
tooK up bis station for a while under the cliffs of the island of Lameland, 
and sent Apraxin to ravage the wastes on the right of Stockholm, whilst 
Lessy destroyed eveiything on the left of the city. North and south Telge, 
Nykoping, Norkoping, Osthammer, and Oregrund, together with two small 
towns, were burned, besides 150 noble mansions, 43 mills, 1,360 vOlages, 
21 copper, iron, and tile works — among the iron works one was worth 
300,000 doUars; 100,000 cattle were slaughtered, and 80,000 bars of iron 
thrown into the sea. The mines were blown up and the woods set on fire, 
and Stockholm itseff was seriously threatened. Meanwhile, the English 
fleet under Admiral Norris again entered the Baltic. Peter sent a message 
to the English admiral asking peremi)torily whether he came only as a friend 
to Sweden or as an enemy to Russia. The admiral’s answer was that as 
yet he had no positive orders. This equivocal reply did not hinder Peter 
from keeping the sea, and incessantly harassing the Swedes before the eyes 
of their naval allies. 

The Swedish oligarchs and their mock king^ had reckoned in vain upon 
the intercession of the English ambassador, and the aid of the admiral and 
his fleet. Carteret was not even listened to by Peter, and Admiral Norris 
did not venture to attack the Russians, because he knew that the English 
nation was dissatisfied with the politics of their king and of his ministers, 
who favoured his Hanoverian plans. The Swedes were at length obliged 
to acquiesce in the Russian demands; negotiations for peace were again com¬ 
menced in Nystad at the end of the year 1720, but their conclusion was 
only brought about at the close of the following year by the exercise of some 
further cruelties on the part of the Russians. The Swedes had demanded a 
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cessation of hostilities during the whole time in which the negotiations were 
pending, but Peter only granted it till May, 1721, in order to compel the 
council of state to come to a resolution by that time; and as they still pro¬ 
crastinated, the whole coast of Sweden was again plundered and devastated 
in the month of June. 

The Russian incendiaries landed in sight of the English, whose fleet 
under Admiral Norris, still continued in the Baltic, but did not venture to 
lend any assistance to the Swedes. The whole coast, from Gefle as far as 
Umea, was ravaged; four small towns, nineteen villages, eighty nobles’ and 
five hundred peasants’ houses burned; twelve iron-works and eight saw- 
Tnillfi destroyed; six galleys and other ships carried away. Peter’s pleni¬ 
potentiaries at last prevailed — for he so jocularly called his soldiers and 
sailors who were committi^ such horrible destruction in Sweden. Negoti¬ 
ations were again opened in Nystad, a small town in Finland, and the war 
of twenty-one years was closed by a peace dictated by the conquering czar. 

The provinces ceded to Russia by the Peace of Nystad (September 10th, 
1721) were Livonia, Esthonia, and Karelia, together with Viborg, Kexholm, 
and the island of Osel; on the other hand, Peter restored Finland, with the 
exception of Viborg and Kexhohn, and promised to pay two millions of 
dollars, but in the first years of the peace scarcely paid on half a million. 

From this time forward, the despotic sway and military oppression of 
Russia became the dread of all neighbouring countries and people. All 
contributed to the external greatness and splendour of the ruler of a bar¬ 
barous but powerful race of Slavs, whom he constrained to adopt the vest¬ 
ments of civilisation. The czar- commanded in Poland and Scandinavia,’ 
where weak or wicked governments were constantly in dread from the dis¬ 
content of the people. He also gained an influence in Germany, which ulti¬ 
mately caused no small anxiety to the emperor and the empire. The Russian 
minister Bestuzhev played the chief part in Sweden in all political affairs, 
sometimes by counsel and sometimes by threats, sometimes by mediation 
and sometimes by commands. Bestuzhev was powerful in the Swedish coun¬ 
cil, and at the same time, m compliance with the wishes of his master, allured 
artists, artisans, workmen, and all those who had b^n deprived of occupa¬ 
tion or ruined by the late inroads of the Russians, to remove with their 
■tools, manufaetu^, and trades to Russia. Peter employed these people 
in all parts of his empire to raise up manufactories, to originate trades, 
and to set mines and iron-works in action. 

The Rusdan minister s^ke in a no less commanding tone in Copen¬ 
hagen than in Sweden, for Denmark was also frightened by Peter's threats 
to adop't and second "the caui^ of the duke of Holstein. The duke was detained 
in Russia by repeated promises, of whose fulfilment there was little prospect. 
The Poles, through Russian mediation, were at length reconciled to their 
king, and the Russians not only kept firm possession of Courland, but remained 
in Poland itself, under the pretence of preserving the peace of the country. 
Peter, nevertheless, in his negotiations with Gortz and Charles XII, had 
showed himself well inclined to sacrifice King Augustus to his plans; but 
this scheme was frustrated by the death of Charles. 


PETEK AS ADMINISTEATOR 

Peter had now achieved a prodigious amount of external and internal 
powiM*; yet the original nucleus of it all was nothing more than fifty young 
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companions in debauchery, whom be transformed into soldiers, and the 
remains of a sailing-boat, which had been left forgotten in a magazine. In 
twenty-five years this seed, nursed by a skilful and vigorous hand, had, 
on the one part, produced two hundred thousand men, divided into fifty-five 
regiments, and cantoned, with three hundred field pieces, in permanent 
quarters; a body of engineers, and, particularly, of foimidable artfllery-men; 
and fourteen thousand pieces of cannon, deposited in a great central estab¬ 
lishment, in the fortresses, and three mihtaiy magazines on the frontiers of 
the three chief national enemies, the TutIk, the Poles, and the Swedes. 
On the other hand, from the relics of the sailing boat had arisen thirty ships 
of the line, a proportionate number of frigates and smaller vessels of war, 
two hundred galleys with sails and oars, and a mijltitude of experienced 
mariners. 

But with what treasures did Peter undertake the moral and physical 
transformation of such an extensive empire? We behold an entire land 
metamorphosed, cities containing a hundred thousand souls, ports, canals, 
and establishments of all kinds, created; thousands of skilful Europeans 
attracted, maintained and rewarded; several fleets built, and others purchased; 
a permanent army of a himdred and twenty thousand men, trained, equipped, 
provided with every species of arms and ammunition, and several times 
renewed; subsidies of men and money given to Poland; and four wars under¬ 
taken. One of these wars spread over half of Europe and when it lasted 
twen^-one years the treasury from which it was fed still remained full. 
And Peter, whose revenues on his accession did not exceed a few hundred 
thousand pounds, declared to Munich that he could have carried on the war 
for twenty-one years longer without contracting any debt. 

Will order and economy be sufficient to account for these phenomena? 
We must, doubtless, admire them in the czar, who refused hunself every 
superfluity at the same time that he spared nothing for the improvement of 
his empire. Much must have been gained when, after having wrested the 
indirect taxes from the boyars, who were at once civil, military, and financial 
managers, and from those to whom the boyars sold in portions the collectmg 
of them, Peter, in imitation of Holland, entrusted the finances to committees 
compost of select merchants. We may also feel less surprised at the increase 
of his revenue, after we have seen him subjecting to taxation the cleigy as 
well as the laity; suppressing a number of monasteries, by forbidding mon¬ 
astic vows to be taken before the age of fifty; and uniting their estates to the 
domains of the crown, which were swelled by confiscations, by the reversion 
of his brother Ivan's appanage, and by his conquests from the Swedes. 

We must remark, at the same time, that he had opened his states to foreign 
commerce and to the treasures of Europe, which were carried thither to lie 
exchanged for the many raw materials winch had hitherto remained valueless; 
we must consider the augmentation of revenue which necessarily ensued, and 
the possibility of requiring to be paid in money a multitude of taxes which 
had previously been paid in kind. Thus, in place of quotas of provisions, 
which were brought from great distances and were Hghly oppressive to the 
people, he substituted a tax; and the sum raised was applied to the payment 
of contractors. It is true that even under this new system the state was 
shamefully robbed; for the nobles contrived in secret to get the contracts into 
their own hands, in order to fatten upon the blood of the people; but Peter 
at length perceived them; the evil betrayed itself by its own enormity. The 
czar then created commissions of inquiry, passed whole days in them, and, 
during several years, keeping these great peculators always in sight, made 
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th em disgorge by fines and confiscations, and punished them by the knout, 
the halter, and the axe. 

To this superintendence by the head of the state, which, subsequently to 
1715, the contraction of the war within a narrower circle allowed him to exert, 
let us add the increase of salary to the collectors, which deprived them of all 
pretext for misconduct. Nor must it be forgotten that most of the stipends 
were paid in kind; and that, for several years, the war, being carried on out of 
the empire, supplied its own wants. It must be observed, too, that the cities 
and provinces in which the troops were afterwards quartered furnished their 
pay on the spot, by which the charge of discoxmt was saved; and that the 
measures which they adopted for their subsistence appear to have been muni¬ 
cipal, and consequently as Httle oppressive as possible. Finally, we must 
remark, in 1721, the substitution, in place of the Tatar house-tax, of a poll- 
tax, which was a real impost on land, assessed according to a census repeated 
every twenty years, the payment of which the agriculturists regulated among 
themselves, in proportion to the value of their joroduce. , 

At the same time, the reformer refused to foreigners the privilege of trad¬ 
ing with each other in Russia; he even gave to his subjects exclusively the 
right of conveying to the frontiers of the empire the merchandise which for¬ 
eigners had bought from them in the interior. Thus he ensured to his own 
people the profit of carriage. In 1716 he chose rather to give up an advan¬ 
tageous aUiance with the .^glish than to relinq^uish this ri^t in theii* favour. 

But all the causes we have enumerated will not yet account for the possi¬ 
bility of so many gigantic undertakings and such immense results, v/ith a fixed 
revenue in specie which, in 1715, was estimated by arx attentive observer at 
only some notions of roubles. But in the fiscal expedients of a despotic 
empire it is to fluctuating revenue, illegal resources, and arbitrary measures 
that we must direct our attention; astonishment then ceases, and then begins 
pity for one party, indignation against another, and surprise excited by the 
ignorance with respect to conomercial affairs which is displayed by the high 
and mighty geniuses of despotism, in comparison with the unerring instinct 
which is manifested by the humblest community of men who are free. 

It is the genius of Russian despotism, therefore, that we must question as 
to the means by which it produced such gigantic results; but however far it 
may be disposed to push its frightful candour, will it point out to us its army 
recruited by men wlaom the viUages sent tied together in pairs, and at their 
own expense — soldiers at a penny a day, payable every four months, and 
often marching without pay; slaves whom it was thought quite enough to 
feed, and who were contented with some handfuls of rye or of oats made into 
gruel or into ill-baked bread: unfortunate wretches who, in spite of the 
blimders of their gener^, were compelled to be victorious, under pain of 
being decimated! Or will this despotism confess that, while it gave nothing 
to tliese serfs, who were enlisted for life, it required everything from them; 
that, after twenty-one years of war, it compelled them to dig canals, like 
miprable bond-^aves? For they ought to serve their country,” said Peter, 
‘^either by (iefending or enriching it; that is what they are made for.” 

Could this autocrat pride himself on the perennial fulness of an exchequer 
which viokted its engagements in such a manner that most of the foreigners 
who were in his service were anxious to quit it? What answer could he make 
to that hoUow and lengthened groan which, even yet, seems to rise from 
every house in Taganrog, and in St. Petersburg, and from his forts, built by the 
most dea^y kind of statute^labomr, and peopled by requisitions? One half 
of the inhabitants of the villages were sent to construct them, and were 
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relieved by the other half every six months; and the weakest and the most 
mdustrious of them never more saw their homes! 

These unfortunate beings, whatever might be their calling, from the 
common delver to the watchinaker and jeweller, were tom without mercy 
from their families, their ploughs, their workshops, and their counting-houses. 
They travelled to their protracted torture at their own expense; they worked 
without any pay. Some were compelled to fill up swamps, and build houses 
on them; others, to remove thither suddenly, and establish their trade there; 
and all these hapless men, one p^t of whom were bent to the earth with toil, and 
the other part in a manner lost in a new world, were so badly fed and sheltered, 
or breathed such a pestilential air, that the Russians of that period used to 
say that St. Petersburg was built upon a bed of human skeletons. 

Listen to the complaints of the nobles and the richest merchants: after 
the gtft of a hundred vessels had been required from them, they were forced 
to unite in this slough to build stone houses, and were also constrained to live 
there at a much greater expense than they would have incurred in their own 
homes. And when even the clergy remonstrated against the excessive taxes 
laid upon the priests (who were able to mdenmify themselves out of their 
flocks) who can be-^ astonished at the possibility of so many creations, and at 
the plenitude of a treasury which opened so widely to receive and so scantily 
to disburse? 

Personal services, taxes in kind, taxes in money — these were the three 
main sources of the power of the czar. We have just seen what estimate we 
ought to form as to the manner in which the first of these was employed. 
As to the taxes in kind and in money, how could the insulated cries of such a 
multitude of tax-payers, who were scattered over so wide a space, have reached 
the present age, if the excess of a simultaneous and universal evil had not 
blended them into one vast clamour, stronger than time and space? It is 
from this we learn the names of the throng of taxes which were laid upon 
everything, and at every opportunity, for the war, the admiralty,, the recruit¬ 
ing-service, for the horses used in the public works, for the brick and lime¬ 
kilns required in the building of St. Petersburg, for the post-office, the govern¬ 
ment offices, the extraordinary expenses, for the contributions in kind, for 
the requisitions of men and their pay and subsistence, and for the salaries of 
those who were in place; to which must be added innumerable other duties 
on mills, ponds, baths, beehives, meadows, gardens, and, in the towns, on 
every square fathom of land which bore the name of black, or non-free. And 
all this was a^avated by other exorbitant and grinding burdens, and by 
fleecing the artisans in proportion to their industry and their assumed wealth 
— the result of which was that they concealed both; the most laborious of 
them buried their earnings that they might hide them from the nobles; and 
the nobles intrusted their riches to foreign banks, that they might hide them 
from the czar. 

To this we have yet to add the secondary oppressions; collectors, whose 
annual pay was, for a long time, only six roubles; and who, nevertheless, 
accumulated fortunes in four years, for they converted to their own use two 
thirds of the sums which they extorted; executing by torture whoever was 
imable to pay, they made the most horrible misuse of the unlimited powers 
which according to the practice of absolute governments, were necessarily 
entrusted to them;—despotism being unable to act otherwise than by dele¬ 
gation. 

These men had the right of levying taxes on all the markets of the country, 
of laying whatever duties they pleased upon com|a®flities, and of breaking 
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into houses, for the purpose of preventing or discovering infractions of their 
orders, so that the unfortunate people, finding that they had nought which 
they could call their own, and that everything, even to their industry, belonged 
to the czar, ceased to exert themselves for more than a mere subsistence, and 
lost that spirit which only a man's personal interest can inspire. Accordingly, 
the forests were peopled with men driven to desperation, and those who at 
first remain^ in the villages, finding that they were obliged to pay the taxes 
of the fugitives as well as their own, speedily joined their companions. 

What can bear witness-more strongly to the disordered state of those times 
than the facts themselves? They show us grandees, who were possessed of 
the lughest credit, repeatedly convicted of embezzling the public money; 
others hanged or l^headedl and a vice-chancellor himself daring, ^without 
any authority, to give places and pensions, and, in so poor a country, con¬ 
triving to purloin nearly a hundred and fifty thousand poimds. It was not, 
therefore, the czar alone whom the people accused of their sufiierings. But 
such is the ^ure of despotism that, in depriving the people of their will, it 
takes upon itself the whole responsibility. All, however, agree that, about 
1715, they beheld their czar astounded at the aspect of such numerous evils; 
they acknowledge the efforts which he had made, and that ^11 of them had not 
been fruitless. 

But, at the same time, to account for the inexhaustible abundance of the 
autocrat's treasury, they represent him to us as monopolising everything 
for his own benefit, giving to the current coin of his empne the value whic!a 
suited his puroose, and receiving it from foreigners at no more than its intrin¬ 
sic worth. They accuse him of having engrossed the jpurchase or sale of 
numberless native and foreign productions, either by suddenly taxing various 
kinds of merchandise or by assuming the right of being the exclusive pur¬ 
chaser, at his own price, to sell again at an exorbitant price when he had 
become the sole possessor. They say also that, forestalling everything, 
their czar made Inmself the sole merchant trading from European Russia 
to China and Siberia, as well as the sole mint-master, the sole trader in tobacco, 
soap, talc, pitch, and tar; that having also declared himself the only public- 
house keeper in an empire where drunkenness held sovereim sway, this 
monopoly annually brought back into his coffers aU the pay Siat had been 
disbursecl from them. 

When, in 1716, he wished to defmy the expenses of his second journey 
to Holland, and at the same time avoid being a loser by the rate of exchange, 
what was the plan which he adopted? He laid hands on all the leather 
intended for exportation, which he paid for at a maximum fixed by himself, 
^d then exported it on his own account, the proceeds being made payable 
in Holland, where it was purchased by foreigners. 

It is thus that many of his contemporaries explain the riches of a prince 
who was the principal manufacturer and merchant of a g^t empire — the 
creator, the superintendent of its arts. In his eyes, his subjects were nothing 
more lhan workmen, whose labours he prompted, estimated, and rewarded 
according to his own pleasure; he reserved to himself the sale of the produce 
of their industry, and the immense profits which he thus gained he employed 
in doubling that produce. 

What a singular founder of commerce in his empire was a monarch who 
drew it aH wiHiin his own sphere and absorbed it in himselfl We may, 
however, be allowed to believe that he sometimes became a merchant and 
manufacturer, as he became a soldier and a sailor, for the sake of example, 
and that the obstinate repugnance of his ignorant subjects to many branches 
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of industry and commerce long compelled him to retain the monopoly of 
them, whether he would or not. It is curious to remark how h^ despotism 
recoiled upon himself when he interfered with matters so impatient of arbi¬ 
trary power as trade and credit. Soloviev is an example of this. Assisted 
by the privileges which Peter had granted to him, that merchant succeeded 
in establishing at Amsterdam the first commercial Russian factory that had 
ever been worthy of notice; but in 1717, when the czar visited Holland for 
the second time, his greedy courtiers irritated him against their fellow coimtiy- 
man. Soloviev had not chosen to ransom himself from the envy which his 
riches inspired. They therefore slandered him to their sovereign; he was 
arrested and sent back to Russia; his correspondents lost their advances; 
confidence was ruined, and the autocrat, by confiscating this source of riches, 
destroyed his work with his own hand. Yet he had a glimpse of something 
like fre^trade principles. He would never impose any higher j^nalty on 
smuggling than confiscation. “ Commerce," he said, is like a timid maiden, 
who is scared by rough usage, and must be won by gentle means. Smuggle 
who will, and welcome. The merchant who exposes himself to the chance 
of having his goods confiscated runs a greater risk than my treasury. If he 
cheats me nine t'mes and I catch him the tenth, I shall be no loser by the 
game." 


T’hj& Church and the Aristocracy 

Peter h^ never been at any pains to conceal his indifference or contempt 
for the natio^l church; but it was not until that cuhninatih| point in his 
history at which we are now arrived that he ventured to aecomp iis i his design 
of abolishing the office of patriarch. He had left it unfilled for one-and- 
twenty years, and he formally suppressed it after the conclusion of the Peace 
of Nystad; when heaven had declared in his favour, as it seemed to the multi¬ 
tude, who always believe the Deity to be on the strongest side. In the fol¬ 
lowing year, however, the synod, in spite of Theophanes, its president, whom 
we may consider as his minister for religious affairs, dared to desire that a 
patriarch might be appointed. But bursting into a sudden pEission Peter 
started up, struck his breast violently with his hand and the table with his 
cutlass, and exclaimed^ “Here, here is your patriarch!"* He then hastily 
qmtted the room, castmg, as he departed, a stem look upon the panic- 
stmek prelates. 

Of the two conquests which Peter consummated about the same time — 
that over Sweden and that by which he annihilated the independence of the 
Russian clergy — it is hard to say which was the more gratifying to his 
pride. Sonieone having communicated to him the substance of a paper 
m the English Spectator, in which a comparison was made between himself 
and Louis XIV, entirely to his own advantage, he disclaimed the superiority 
accorded to him by the essayist, save in one particular; “Louis XlV,” said 
he, “ w^ greater than I, except that I have been able to reduce my cleigy 
to obedience, while he allowed his clergy to rule him." 

Soon after the abolition of the patriarchate, Peter celebrated the marriage 
of Buturlin, the second kniaz papa of his creation, with the widow of Sotov, 
his predecessor in that mock dignity. The bridegroom was in his eighty- 
fifth year,^ and the bride nearly of the same age. The messengers who invited 
the wading guests were four stutterers; some decrepit old men attended 
the bride; the running footmen were four of the most corpulent fellows that 
could be found; the orchestra was placed on a sledge drawn by bears, which 
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being goaded with iron spikes made with their horrid roarings an accompani¬ 
ment suitable to the tunes played on the sledge. The nuptial benediction 
was given in the cathedral by a blind and deaf priest with spectacles on. 
The procession, the marriage, the wedding feast, the harassing of the bride 
and iDiidegroom, the ceremonies with which the festivities terminated, were 
all in the same style of repulsive buffoonery. Among the coarse-minded 
courtiers this passed for an ingenious derision of the clergy. 

The nobles were another order in the state whose resistance, though 
more passive than that of the clergy, was equally insufferable to the czar. 
His hand had always been heavy against that stiff-necked race. He had 
no mercy upon their indolence and superstition, no toleration for their pride 
of birth or wealth. As landed proprietors he regarded them merely as the 
possessors of fiefs, who held them by the tenure of being^ serviceable to the 
state. Such was the spirit of the law of 1715 relative to inheritances, which 
till then had been equally divided; but from that date the real estate was 
to descend to one of the males, the choice of whom was left to the father, 
while only the personal property was to pass to the other children. In this 
respect the law was favourable to paternal authority and aristocracy; but 
its real purpose waa rendered obvious by other clauses. It decreed that the 
inheritors of personal property should not be permitted to convert it into 
real estate until after seven years of military service, ten years of civil service, 
or fifteen years’ profession of some kind of art or of commerce. Nay, more, 
if we may rely on the authority of Perry, every heir of property to the amount 
of five hundred roubles, who had not learned the rudiments of his native 
language or of some ancient or foreign language, was to forfeit his inheritance. 

The great nobles had ere this been shorn of their train of boyar followers, 
or noble domestics, by whom they were perpetually attended, and these were 
transformed into soldiers, disciplined m the European manner. At the 
same time severaTthousand cavalry were formed out of the sons of the priests, 
who were free men, but not less ignorant and superstitious than their fathers. 
Against the inertness of the nobles, too, Peter made war even in the sanctu¬ 
ary of their families. Every one of them between the ages of ten and thirty, 
who evaded an enlistment which.was termed voluntary, was to have his 
property confiscated to the use of the person by whom he was denounced. 
iTie sons of the nobles were arbitrarily wrested from them; some were placed 
in military schools; others were sent to unlearn their barbarian manners 
and acquire new habits and knowledge among polished nations; many of 
them were obliged to keep up a correspondence with the czar on the subject 
of what they were learning; on their return, he himself questioned them, 
and if they were found not to have benefited by their travels, disgrace and 
ridicule were their punishment. Given up to the czar’s buffoon, they became 
the laughing-stocks of the court, and were compelled to perform the most 
degrading office in the palace. These were the tjn*annical punishments 
of a reformer who imagined that he might succeed in doing violence to nature 
by beginning education at an age when it ought to be completed, and Iw 
subjecting grown-up men to chastisements which would scarcely be bearable 
for children. 

It is with reason that Mannstein reproaches Peter with having expected 
to teinsform, by travels in polished countries, men who were already con¬ 
firmed in their habits, and who were steeped to the core in ignorance, sloth, 
and barbarism. “The greatest part of them,” he says, “acquired nothing 
but vices.” This it was which drew upon Peter a lesson from his sage; 
for such was the appellation which he gave to Dolgoniki. That senator 
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having pertinaciously, and without assigning any reason, maintained that 
the travels of the Russian youth would be useless, made no other reply to 
an impatient and passionate contradiction from the despot than to fold the ' 
! ukase in silence, run his nail forcibly along it, and then desire the autocrat 
j to try whether, with all his power, he coidd ever obhterate the crease that 
’ was made in the paper. 

j At last, by his ukase of January 24th, 1722, Pejer annihilated the privi- 
' leges of the old Russian aristocracy, and under ther'specious pretext of mak- 
i ing merit the only source of social distinction, he created a new order of 
i nobility, divided into eight military and as many civil grades, all immediately 
; and absolutely dependent on the czar. The only favour allowed to the old 
landed aristocracy was that they were not deprived,of the right of appearing 
at court; but none of them could obtain the rank and appointments of an 
officer, nor, in any company, the respect and distinctions exclusively belong¬ 
ing to that rank, until they had risen to it by actual service. Such was the 
fundamental principle of that notorious system called the tchin;^ and plaus¬ 
ible as it may appear upon a superficial view, it has been fruitful of nothing 
but hideous tyranny, corruption, chicanery, and malversation. The modem 
nobility of Russia \s in fact but a vile bureaucracy. The only thing truly com¬ 
mendable in the ukase of 1722 is that it degrades to the level of the rabble 
every nobleman convicted of crime and sentenced to a pxmishment that ought 
to entail infamy. Previously, as the reader has already seen, a nobleman 
might appear unabashed in public, and claim all the privileges of his birth, 
with h^ back stiU smarting from the executioner^s lash. 


Commerce with the East 

Peter had alwa3^ encountered gr^t difficulty in attracting to St. Petersburg 
the commerce of central Russia, which the merchants obstinately persisted in 
throwing away upon Archangel. Yet at St. Peteraburg they enjoyed several 
privileges, and a milder climate allowed of two freights a year, while at Arch¬ 
angel the ice would admit of only one. To this must be added the advantoge 
of a calmer sea, a better port, lower duties, a much shorter distance, arid a 
much larger concourse of purchasers; but no persuasion could make the Rus¬ 
sians abandon the old routine, until at last Peter treated them like ignorant 
and stubborn childrim, to whom he would do good in spite of themselves. In 
1722 he expressly prohibited the carrying of any g^ds to Archangel but such 
as belonged to the district of that government. This ordinance at first raised 
a great outcry among the traders, both native and foreign, and caused several 
bankruptcies; but the merchants, accustoming themselves by degrees to come 
to St. Petersburg, at last found themselves gamers by the chan^. 

The trade wim the Mongols and Chinese Imd been jeopardised by the extor¬ 
tions of Prince Gaga™, the governor of Siberia, and by acts of violence com¬ 
mitted by the Russians m Peking and in the capital of Contaish, the prince 
pontiff of a sect of dissenters from Lamaism. To check the growth of this evil, 
Peter sent Ismailov, a captain in the gjmrds, to Peking, with presents to the 
emperor, among which were several pieces of turnery, the work of his own 
hands. The negotiation was successful; but the Russians soon lost the fruits 
of it by fresh acts of indiscretion, and were expell^ from Chiim by order of 
Kam- hi. The Russian court alone retained the right of sending a caravw 
every three years to Peking; but that right again was subsequently lost in 


1 The men who have no tehirh the ickomii narod, thatfa, the black people, or black^nai^ 
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consequence of new quarrels. The court finally renounced its exclusive priv¬ 
ilege, and granted the subjects leave to trade freely on the Kiakhta. 


WAE WITH PERSIA (1722-1724 A.D.) 

Peter’s attention had loijg been directed to the Caspian Sea with a view 
to mftlnng it more extensively subservient to the trade of Russia with Persia 
jind central Asia, which as yet had been carried on at Astrakhan alone, through 
the medium of Armenian factors. Soon after the Peace of Nystad had left 
the cmr free to carry his arms towards the East, a pretext and an opportunity 
were afforded him for making conquests on the Caspian shores. The Persm 
Empire was faUing to pieces imder the hand of the enervated and imbecile 
Husain Shah. The Le^hiians, one of the tributary iiations that had replied 
against him, made an inroad into the province of Shirvan, sacked the city of 
Sh^nakha, put the inhabitants to the sword, including three hundred Rus¬ 
sian traders, and plundered Russian property to the amount of 4,000,000 
roubles. Peter demanded satisfaction; the shah was willing to grant it, but 
pleaded his helpless condition, and entreated the czar to aid him in subduing 

iis rebellious subjects. ^ , 

This invitation was promptly accepted, Peter set out for Persia on the 
15th of May, 1722, his consort also accompanying him on this remote expe¬ 
dition. He sailed down the VoJ^a to the city of Astrakhan, and occupied 
himself in fiTTfl-Tninteg the works for the canals that were to join the Caspian, 
Baltic, and White seas, whilst he awaited the arrival of his forces and material 
of war. His army conasted of twenty-two thousand foot, nine thousand 
drains, and fifteen thousand Cossacks, besides three thousand sailors on 
board the several vessels, who, in making a descent, could do the duty of 
soldiers. The cavalry marched by land through deserts, which are frequently 
without water; and beyond those deserts, they were to passthemountjunsof 
Caucasus, where three hundred men n^ht keep a whole army at bay; but 
Persia was in such anarchy that anything might be attempted. 

The czar sailed above a hundr^ leagues southward from Astrakhan, as 
far as thie small fortified town of Andreeva, which was easily taken. Thence 
the Russian army advanced by land into the province of Daghestan; and 
manifestoes in the Persian and Russian languages were everywhere dispersed. 
It was necessary to avoid giving any offence to the Ottoman Porte, which 
besides its subjects, the Circassians and Georgians, bordering on this country, 
had in these parts some considerable vassals, who had latefy put themselves 
under its protection. Among them, one of the principal was Mahmud D- 
Utmich, imo styled himself sultan, and had the presumption to attack the 
troops of the emperor of Russia. He was totally defeated, and the public 
account sa 3 re “his country was made a bonfire.’’ 

In the middle of September, Peter reached Derbent, by the Persians and 
Turks called Demr-kapUj i.e. Iron Gate, because it had formerly such a gate 
towards the south; it is a long narrow town, backed against a steep spur of 
the Caucasus; and its walls, at the other end, are washed by the sea, which, 
in stormy weather, is often known to break over them. These walls may be 
justly accounted one of the wonders of antiquity; they were forty feet Wh 
and six broad; flanked with square towers at intervals of fifty feet. The 
whole work seemed one single piece, being built of a kind of brown free-stone, 
and a mortar of poimded shells, the whole forming a mass harder than marble 
itself; it was acce^ible by sea, but, on the knd side, seemed impregnable. 
Near it were the ruins of an old wall, like that of Chimi, unquestionably built 
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in times of the earliest antiquity; it was'carried from the Caspian to the 
Black Sea, and probably was a rami>art thrown up by the ancient kings of 
Persia against the numerous barbarian hordes dwelling between those two 
seas. There were formerly three or four other Caspian gates at different 
passages, and all apparently built for the same end; the nations west, east, 
and north of this sea having ever been formidable barbarians; and from these 
parts principally issued those swarms of conquerors which subdued Asia and 
Europe. 

On the approach of the Russian army, the governor of Derbent, instead 
of standing a siege, laid the keys of the city at the emperor’s feet — whether 
it was that he thought the place not tenable against such a force, or that he 
preferred the protection of the emperor Peter to that of the Afghan rebel 
Mahmud. Thus the army quietly took possession of Derbent, and encamped 
along the sea-shore. The usurper Mahmud, who had already made himWlf 
master of a great part of Persia, had neglect^ nothing to be' beforehand with 
the czar and hinder Mm from getting into Derbent; he raised the neighbouring 
Tatars, and hastened tMther Mmself; but Derbent was already in the czar’s 
hands. 

Peter was unable to extend his conquests further, for the vessels with pro¬ 
visions, stores, homes, and recruits had been wrecked near Astrakhan; and 
as the unfavourable season had now set in he returned to Moscow and entered 
it in triumph (January 5th, 1723), though he had no great reason to boast of 
the success of his ill-planned expedition. 

Persia was still divided between Husain and the usurper Mahmud; the 
former sought the support of the emperor of Russia; the latter feared him as 
an avenger who would wrest from him aU the fruits of his rebellion. Mahmud 
used every endeavour to stir up the Ottoman Porte against Peter. With this 
view, he sent an embassy to Constantinople; and the Daghestan |)rinces, 
imder the sultan’s protection, having been dispossessed of their dominions by 
the arms of Russia, solicited revenge. The Divan were also under apprehen¬ 
sions for Georgia, which the Turks considered part of their dominions- The 
sultan was on the point of declaring war, when the courts of Vienna and 
Paris diverted him from that measure. The emperor of Germany made a 
declaration that if the Turks attacked Russia he should be obliged to join in 
its defence; and the marquis de Bonac, ambassador from France at Constan¬ 
tinople, seconded the German menaces; he convinced the Porte that their 
own interest required them not to suffer the usurper of Persia to set an example 
of dethroning sovereigns, and that the Russian Empire had done no more thii 
the sultan should have done. 

During these critical negotiations, the rebel Mahmud had advanced 
to the gati^ of Derbent, and laid waste all the neighbouring countries, in order 
to distress the Russians. That part of ancient Hyrcania, now known by the. 
name of Ghilan, was not spared, which so irritated the people that they 
voluntarily put themselves under the protection of the Russians. Herein 
they followed the example of the shah himself, who had sent to implore the 
assistance of Peter the Great; but the ambassador was scarcely on the road 
ere the rebel Mahmud seized on Ispahan, and the person of his sovereign. 
Thamaseb, son of ohe captive shah, escaped, and gettmg together some troops 
fought a battle with the usurper. He was not 1^ eager than his father m 
uigmg Peter the Great to protect him, and sent to the ambassador a renewal 
of the instructions which the shah Husain had given. 

Though this Persian ambassador, named Tamail Beg, was not yet arrived, 
his negotiation had succeeded. On Ms landing at Astrakhan, he heard that 
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General Matufkin was on his march with fresh troops to reinforce the Daghe¬ 
stan anny. The town of Baku, from which the Persians called the Caspian 
Sea, the sea of Baku, was not yet taken. He gave the Bussian general a letter 
to the inhabitants, exhorting them, in his master^s name, to submit to the 
emperor of Russia; the ambassador continued his journey to St. Petersburg, 
and G^eral Matufkin went and sat down before the city of Baku. Tfe 
Persian ambassador reached the czar’s court at the same time as the news of 
the surrender of that city (August, 1723). 

Baku is situated near Shemakha, where th^ Russian factors were massa¬ 
cred; and although in wealth and number of people inferior to it, is veiy 
famous for its naphtha, with which it supplies all Persia. Never was treaty 
sooner concluded than that of Ismail Beg. The emperor Peter, desirous of 
revenging the death of his subjects, engaged to march an array into Persia, 
in order to assist Thamaseb against the usurper; and the new shah ceded to 
him, brides the cities of Baku and Derbent, the provinces of Ghilan, Mazan- 
daran, and Astarabath. 

Ghilan, as we have already noticed, is the southern Hsrcania; Mazandaran, 
which is contiguous to it, is the country of the Mardi; Astarabath borders on 
Mazandaran; and these were the three principal provinces of the ancient 
kings of the Medes. Thus Peter by his arms and treaties came to be master 
ofCjTUs’ first monarchy; but this proved to be but a barren conquest, and 
the empress Anna was glad to surrender it thirteen years afterwards in ex¬ 
change for some commercial advantages. 

So calamitous was the state of Persia that the unhappy sophy Thamaseb 
wandering about his kingdom, pursued by the rebel Mahmud, the murderer of 
his father and brothers, was reduced to supplicate both Russia and Turkey at 
the same time, that they would take one part of his dominions to preserve 
the other for him. At last it was agreed between the emperor Peter, the sultan 
Achmet IH, and the sophy Thamaseb, that Russia ^ould hold the three 
provinces above mentioned, and that the Porte should have Kasbin, Tauris, 
and Erivan, besides what it should take from the usurper. 

LAST TEARS AND DEATH OP PETER 

Peter, at his return from his Persian expedition, was more than ever the 
arbiter of the north. He openly took into his protection the family of Charles 
Xn, after having been eighteen years his declared enemy. He invited to his 
court the duke of Holstem, that monarch’s nephew, to whom he betrothed 
his eldest daughter, and from that time prepared to assert his rights on the 
duchy of Schleswig-Holstein, and even bound himself to it in a treaty which he 
concluded with Sweden (Februa^, 1724). He also obtained from that power 
the title of royal highness for his son-in-law, which was a recognition of his 
right to the throne, should King Frederick die without issue. Meanwhile he 
held Copenhagen in awe of his fleet, and ruled there through fear, as he did 
in Stockholm and Warsaw. 

The state of Peter’s health now warned him that his end was near; yet still 
he d^yed to exercise the right of naming a successor, which he had arrogated 
to him^ in 1722. ^ The only step he took which might be interpreted as an 
indication of his wishes in that respect was the act of publicly crowning his 
consort Catherine. The ceremony was performed at Moscow (May 18th, 
1724) in the presence of the czar’s niece, Anna, duchess of Courland, and of 
tl^ dtike of Holstein, his intended son-in-law. The mamfesto published by 
Peter (Ml this occasion deserves notice; after stating that it was customary 
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with Christian monarchs to crown their consorts, and instancing among the 
orthodox Greek emperors Basilides, Justinian, Heraclius, and Leo the Philos¬ 
opher, he goes on to say: 

“ It is also known how far we have exposed our own person, and faced the 
greatest dangers in our county’s cause, during the whole course of the last 
war, twenty-one years successively, and which, by God^s assistance, we have 
terminated with such honour and advantage, thiat Russia never saw a like 
peace, nor gained that glory which has accruSi to it by this war. The empress 
Catherine, our dearly beloved consort, was of great help to us in all these dan¬ 
gers, not only in the said war but likewise in other expeditions, in wMch, 
notwithstanding the natural weakness of her sex, she voluntarily accompanied 
us, and greatly assisted us with her advice, particularly at the battle of the 
river Pruth against the Turks, where our army was reduced to 22,000 men, 
and that of the Turks consisted of 270,000. It was in this desperate exigency 
that she especially signalised a zeal and fortitude above her sex; and to this 
all the army and the whole empire can bear witness. For these causes, and 
in virtue of the oower which God hath given us, we have resolved, in acknowl¬ 
edgment of all her fatigues and good offices, to honour our consort with the 
imperial crown, which, by God’s permission, shall be accomplished this winter 
at Moscow; and of this resolution we hereby ^ve notice to all our faithful 
subjects, our imperial affection towards whom is unalterable.” 

In this manifesto nothing was said of the empress’ succeeding to the throne; 
but the nation were in some degree prepared for that event by the ceremony 
itself, which was not customary in Russia, and which was performed with 
sumptuous splendour. A circumstance which might further cause Catherine, 
to be looked upon as the presumptive successor was that the czar himself, on 
the coronation day, walked before her on foot, as first knight of the order of 
St. Catherine, which he had instituted in 1714 in honour of his consort. In 
the cathedral he placed the crown on her head with his own hand. Catherine 
would then have faEen on her knees, but he raised her u p, and when she came 
out of the cathedral the globe and sceptre were carried, before her. 

It was not long before Peter was with difficulty restrained from sending 
to the block the head on which he had but lately placed the crown. We have 
already mentioned that the enmity of his first w^e is said to have sprung from 
her jealousy of Anne de Moens, who was for awhile the czar’s mistress, and 
whom, as Villebois teUs us, he had serious thoughts of raising to the throne. 
But she submitted to his passion only through fear, and Peter, disgusted with 
her coldness towards him, left her to follow her inclinations in marrying a 
less illustrious lover. Five-and-twenty years afterwards Eudoxia was 
avenged through the brother of her rival. Anne de Moens, then the widow 
of General Balk, was about the person of Catherine, and the handsome and 
graceful young Moens de la Croix was her chamberlain. A closer inthnacy 
soon arose between them, and so un^arded were they that Villebois, who 
saw them together only in public during a very crowd^ reception at court, 
says that their conduct was such as left no doubt on his mind that the enmress 
was guilty. The czar’s suspicions were roused, and he set spies upon Cath¬ 
erine. 

The court was then at Peterhof; Prince Repnin, president of the war 
department, slept not-far from the czar; it was two o’clock in the morning; 
all at once the inarshal^s door was violently thrown open, and he was startled 
by abrupt and hasty footst^: he looked round in akonishment; it was 
Peter the Great; the monarch was standing by the bedside; his eyes sparkled 
with rage, and all his features were distorted with convulsive fury. Repnin 
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tells US tliat at the sight of that terrible asi^ct he was appalled, gave himself 
up for lost, and remained motionless; but his master, with a broken and pant¬ 
ing voice, exclaimed to him, Get up! speak to me! there’s no need to dress 
yourself”: and the trembling marshal obeyed. 

He then learned that, but the instant before, guided by too faithful a 
report, the czar had suddenly entered Catherine’s apartment; that the crime 
was revealed, the ingratitude proved; that at dayloreak the empress should 
lose her head — that the emperor was resolved 1 

The marshal, gradually recovering his voice, a^eed that such a monstrous 
act of treachery was horrible; but he reminded his master of the fact that the 
crime was as yet known to no one, and of the impolicy of making it public; 
then, growing bolder, he dared to call to recollection the massacre of the 
strelitz, and that every subs^uent year had been ensanguined by executions; 
that, in fine, after the imprisonment of his sister, the condenming of his son 
to death, and the scourging and imprisonment of his first wife, 3 he should 
likewise cut off the head of his second, Europe would no longer look upon him 
in any other light than that of a ferocious prince, who thirsted for the blood 
of his subjects and even of those who were a part of himself. Besides, he 
added, the czar might have satisfaction by giving up Moens to the sword of 
fhe law upon other charges; and as to the empress, he could find means to 
rid himself of her without any prejudice to his glory. 

While Repnin was thus advising, the czar, who stood motionless before 
him, gazed upon him intently and wildly, and kept a gloomy silence. But in 
a short time, as was the case when he was labouring under strong emotions, 
Hs head was twisted to the left side, and his swollen features became convul¬ 
sively contracted ~ signs of the terrible struggle by which he was tortured, 
^d yet fhe excessive working of his mind held his body in a state of frightful 
immovability. At length, he rushed precipitately out of the chamber into 
the adjoining room. For two whole hours he hastily paced it; fhen suddenly 
entering again ^e a man who had made up his mmd, he said to Repnin, 
“Moens shall die immediately! I will watch the empress so closely that her 
first dip shall cost her life!” 

M<^ns and his sister were at once arrested. They were both confined in 
the winter palace, in an apartment to which none had admission except the 
emperor himself, who carried them their food. At the same time a report w'as 
spread that the brother and the sister had been bribed by the enemies of the 
country, in hop^ of bringing the empress to act upon the mind of the czar 
prejudicially to the interests of Russia. Moens was interrogated by the mon¬ 
arch in presence of General XJschakov; and after having confessed whatever 
Ihey plea^d, he lost his head on the block (November 27th), At the same 
■fee Jnis sister, who was an accom]>lice in the crime and a favourite of Cathe¬ 
rine, received the knout, and was banished to Siberia; her property was con¬ 
fiscated;^ her two sons were degraded and were sent to a great distance, on 
the Persian frontier, as private soldiers. 

Moens walked to meet his fate witli manly fimmess. He always wore a 
diamond bracelet, on which was a miniature of Catherine; but, as it was not 
iperceived at the time of his being seized, he found means "to conceal it under 
nis garter; and when he was on the scaffold he confided this secret "fco the 
Lut^ran pastor who accompanied him, and under cover of his cloak slipped 
the bracelet into Ms hand to restore it to the empress. 

^ czar was a spectator of the punishmenib of Moens from one of the 
jnndows of Ihe senate. The execution being over, he got upon the scaffold, 
"took the head of Moens by the hair, and expressed with brutal energy how 
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delighted he was with the vengeance he had taken. The same day Peter had 
the cruelty to conduct Catherine in an open carriage round the stake on which 
was fixed the head of her unfortunate lover. He watched her countenance 
attentively, but fortunately she had self-command enough not to betray her 
grief. Repnin adds that, from that dreadful night till his death, Peter never 
more spoke to the empress except in public, and that, in his dwelling, he 
always remained separate from her.« 

Peter the Great lived only to his fifty-third year. In spite of frequent 
attacks of illn^ and of his calling himself an old man, the emperor might 
have hoped to live yet a long while and to be able to dispel of his great inheri¬ 
tance in accordance with the interests of the state. But his days were already 
numbered. When Peter came to St. Petersburg in March, 1723, on his return 
from Persia, he appeared in much better health than before the campaign; 
in the summer of 1724 he became very weak, but in the second half of Septem¬ 
ber he grew visibly better, walked at times in* his gardens, and sailed on the 
Neva. On the 22nd of September he had a veiy severe attack; it is said that 
he fell into such a state of irritation that he struck the doctors and called 
them asses; afterwards he a^ain became better, and on the 29th of September 
he was present at the launchmg of a frigate, although he told the Dutdh minis¬ 
ter 'Wild that he still felt rather weak. In spite of this he set off in the begin¬ 
ning of October to inspect the Ladoga canal, against the advice of his doctor 
Blmnentrost; then he went to the Olonetz iron works and hammered out 
with his own hands a bar of iron of the weight of three pouds; ^ from there he 
went to Starya Rusa to inspect the salt worsts, and in the befflnning of Novem¬ 
ber he went by water to St. Petersburg. But there, at a place called Lakta, 
he saw that a boat coming from Kronstadt with soldiers had run aground; 
he allowed no one to restram him, but went himself to their assistance and 
helped to float the boat and save the people, standing up to 1]^ waist in the 
water. The attacks were speedily leuew^; Peter arrived at St. Petersburg 
ill and could not reg^ his health; the affair of Mons also aggravated his 
condition. He occupied himself but little with affairs, although he ^owed 
himsetf as usual in public. On the 17th of January, 1725, the mal^y increased; 
Peter ordered that a movable church should be constructed near Ibis deeping 
room and on the 22nd he made his confession and received the sacrament; 
his strength began to leave him, he no longer cried out as before from the 
violence of the pain but only groaned. On the 27th all criminalB were 
pardoned who h^ been condemned to death or to the galleys according to 
the articles of war, excepting those guilty of the first two offences against the 
law — murder and repeated robbery; tide noblemen who had not appeared 
at the military reviews at the appomted time were also pardoned. On t^t 
day, at the expiration of the s^nd hour, Peter asked for paper and tried to 
write, but the pen feU out of his hand; of that which he had written only the 
words “ give up everything” could be deciphered; he then ordered his daughter 
Anna Petrovna to be called so that she mi^t write under his dictation, but 
he coTild not pronounce the words. The following day, the 28th of January, 
at the beginning of. the sixth hour after midnight, Peter the Great was no 
more, Catherine was almost imceaffln^y with him, and it was she who 
closed his eyes. 

In terrime phymcal sufferings, in full recog;nition of the weakness of human¬ 
ity, asking for the comfort afforded by religion, died the greatest of historical 
workers. We have already spoken in the propm: place of how the work of 


* A pond contains forty Bnssinn pounds, or about thtr^-slx pounds ayevirdnpois. 
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Peter was prepared by all preceding history; how it necessarily proceeded 
from the same; how it was required by the people, who by means of a tremend¬ 
ous revolution in their existence and customs, by means of an extraordinary 
effort of strength, had to be broi^ht forth from their hopeless condition into a 
new way, a new life. But this in nowise diminishes the greatness of the man 
who in the accomplishment of so difficult an exploit lent his mighty hand to a 
great nation, and by the extraordinary power of his will strained all her forces 
and gave direction to the niovement. 


SOLOVIEV'S ESTIMATE OF PETEK's WOEK 

Revolutionary epochs constitute a critical time for the life of nations, and 
such was the epoch of the refonnation of Peter. Complainta of the g^t 

burdens were to be leard from all sides 
— and not without cause. The Russian 
knew no rest from recruiting:, recruiting 
for painful, ceaseless military service in 
the infantry, and for the newly created 
naval service; recruiting of workihen for 
new and difficult labour in distant and 
unattractive places; recruiting of schol¬ 
ars for the schools, and of young men to 
be sent to study abroad. For the army 
and for the fleet, for the great yforks and 
undertakings, for the schools and the 
hospitals, for the maintenance of diplo¬ 
mat and diplomiatic bribery, money was 
neceimiy. But there was no money in 
the impoverished state, and heavy taxes 
in money and in kind had to be levied 
upon all; in necessary cases they were 
deducted from the salaried; well-tcHio 
people were ruined by the construction 
of houses in St. Petersburg; everything 
that could be taken was tajcen, or farmed 
out; the poor people ha<J one object of 
luxury—oak coflSns; but these were con¬ 
fiscated by the fiiscus and sold at a high 
price; raskolniki (dissenters) had to pay 
double taxes; the bearded had to ipay for 
the privilege of wearing their IbeardB. 
Orders upon orders were issued; men were to seek for ores and minerals, and for 
dye-stuffs; they were to tend their sheep not as they had previously done, to 
dress the skins differ^tly, to bufid boats in a new way, to dare weave no 
narrow pieces of cloth, to take their goods to the west instead of to the north/ 
New government centres were created, new courts established, the people 
did not know where to turn, the members of these new institutions and courts 
did not know how to go about their novel duties, and official papers were sent 
from one pku^ to another. 

The standing army pressed heavily on the unarmed population. People 
tried to escape from the hard service and hide themselves, but all were not 
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successful, and cruel punishments threatened the disobedient. Illiterate 
nobles were forbidden to many. Meanwhile beneath the new French frocks 
and wigs there was the old coarseness of manners; the same want of respect 
for human dignity in oneself and in others; the same hideous drunkenness and 
noisy brawling with which every festivity was terminated. Woman was 
brought into the society of men, but she was not surrounded with the respect 
due to her sex and obligations; foolish women were made to drink to exceia. 
The members of the highest institutions quarrelled and abused each other in 
the coarsest manner; bribery was as bad as before; the weak were subjected 
to every violence from the strong, and, as for¬ 
merly, the noble was permitted to oppress the 
moujiic (peasant), the well-bom the base-bom. 

But this is only one side: there is another. 

The people were passing through a hard school 
— the stem teacher was not sparing in punish¬ 
ments for, the idle and those who violated the 
regulations; but the matter was not limited to 
threats and punishments alone. The people 
were really learning, learning not only figures 
and geometry, not only in Russian and foreign 
schools; the peo;>le were learning the duties of 
citizens, the wort of citizens. At the emission 
of every important regulation, at the inaugura¬ 
tion of every great reform, the lawgiver explains 
why he acts thus, why the new is better than 
the old. The Russians then received such in¬ 
struction for the first time; what now seems to 
us so simple and within the reach of all was first 
learned by these people from the edicts and 
manifestoes of Peter the Great. 

For the first time the mind of the Russian 
was awakened, his attention directed to the 
great questions of political and social organisar- 
tion; whether he turned sympathisingly or un- 
sympathisingly to the words and deeds of the 
czar was a matterof indifference—he was obliged 
to think over these words and deeds, and tbey 
were continually there to arouse him. That which^ 
might have ruined a decrejpit society, a people incapable of development — 
the shocks of the epoch <St reforms, the utter restlessness — developed the 
forces of a vigorous young nation which had been long asleep and required a 
violent shock to awaken it. And there was much to be learned. Above was 
tlie governing senate, the synod; eveiywhere was collegiate organisation, 
the advantages of which were set forth in the church statutes. Everywhere 
the-principle of election was introduced. The tr^e guilds were withdrawn 
from the jurisdiction of the local governors and given their own independent 
administration. Peter’s whole system of government was directed a^inst 
the chief evOs from which ancient Russia nad suffered: the immaturity of 
forces, the want of a public spirit, the lack of independence of action, the 
absence of initiative cajpacity. The former council of the czar (doyma) h&d 
suffered from all the deiiciencies enumerated. Peter established the senate, 
to which fidelity had to be sworn and the ukases of which had to be obeyed 
as the ukases of the czar himself. Peter was not jealous of the power created 
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by him: he did not limit it; but on the contrary he continually and without 
ceremony recjuired that it should profit by its importance, that it should really 
be a govemmg body. Peter’s reproaches and rebukes to the senate were 
directed against its slowness, its languor, its want of management, and its 
lability to carry its decrees into immediate effect. The Russian of former 
times who had received a commission from the government went about in 
leading strings. He was not trusted, his smallest movement was feared, he 
was swathed like a child in long detailed instructions, and upon every fresh 
occasion that presented itself and was not defined in the instructions, the 
grown up child required teaching. This habit of asking for orders greatly 
angered Peter: "Act according to your owm consideration, how can I tell 
you from such a distance!” he wrote to those who asked him for instructions. 
He employed the collegiate system — whether he had met with it in the west 
or whether it had been advised by Leibnitz is a matter of indifference; he 
employed it everywhere as the most powerful method of training the Ruiian 
people to unrestrained public activity. Instead of separate individuals 
institutions came to the front, and over all rose the state, fiie real significance 
of which the people of Russia now learned for the first time when they had to 
take the oath. 

living set forth the import^ce of the state, and denfknding that heavy 
sacrifices should be made to this new divinity, himself giving the example 
he nevertheless took measures that the individual should not be crushed* 
but should receive the i^uisite, balancing development. .The first place 
must here natumlly be given 1x> the civilisation introduced Peter, to the 
acquaintance with other nations in advance of Russia. We know that 
^fore the tune of Peter the bond of the family was powerfully maintained 
in Russia; its prolonged existence is easily explained by the condition of 
surety, which was unable to safeguard its members, and who were therefore 
ob^d to seek secinity in private associations, chief among which was the 
na tural blood relationship between members of the same family or 
The elder protected the younger, and had power over them because they 
had to answer to the government for them. It was thus in every sphere 
of society; the independmt Russian never presented himself alone, but 
always accompanied by his brothers and nephews; to be without clan and 
family was equivalent to being in the utmost poverty. It is easy to under- 
s^nd that the clan a^oeiation hindered the development of iDersonality; 
the state could not give to personal m^it power over dan rights; jealous 
to the degree of any insult to the honour of his clan, the ancient Russian 
was mdifferent to his own personal honour. But by the end of the seven¬ 
teenth centi^ the demands of the state had so increased that the unity of 
the clan could not withstand them, and the destruction of precedence (rnest- 
TvUchcstovJ struck a blow to the clan bond in the highest class of society, 
among those in the service of the czar. The reform of Peter struck a final 
blow by ite decided, exclusive attention to personal merit, by raising per¬ 
rons awve their old parents” (that is, their kinsfolk), by bringing mto 
the service a large number of foreigners; it became advantageous for new 
mm to app^r to ^ve no dan relations, and many of them began willingly 
to trace their origin from foreign countries. 

As to "^e lower ra nks of the population, the blow to the clan bond was 
brownt about by toe poll-tax; the former expression, "such a one with 
^ brothers and nephews,” began to disappear, for toe brothers and ne toews 
j ^y roj^tdy each-for himself, and appeared as separate, inclepen- 
oent mdividuaJs. And not only did toe former dan relations disappear,. 
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but even within the family itself, while requiring the deepest respect from 
children to their parents/ Peter recognised the right of the individual, and 
enjoined that marriages should be celebrated by the agreement of the chil¬ 
dren, and not by the will of their parents; the right of the person was also 
recognised in the bond-servant, for the landowner bad to swear that he would 
not compel his peasants to marry against their will. We have heard the dis- 
passionate declaration of a contemporary Russian as to the corruption of 
persons in the service of the czars in the seventeenth and the beginning of 
the eighteenth centuries, of their indifference to honour, so that amongst 
them the shameful saying was current: “Flight may be dishonourable, 
but it is salutary.^' Under Peter this saying was extirpated, and he himself 
testified that in the second half of the Northern War flight from the field 
of battle had ceased. Finally the personality of woman was recognised 
in consequence of her liberation from the terem. 

Thus were the people of Russia trained in the stem school of reform. 
The terrible labour and privations they endured were not in vain. A vast 
and comprehensive programme was traced out for many future years, not 
on paper but on the earth, which must open up its riches to the Russian, 
who tluou^ science had acquired the full right of disposing of it; on the sea, 
where the Russian fleet had now appeared; on the rivers, united by canals; 
it was traced out in the state by the new institutions and regulations; it was 
traced out in the jpeople by the new civilisation, by the enlargmg of its mental 
sphere, by the rich stores of mental food furnished by the west, now disclosed 
to bis view, and by the new world created within Russia herself. The greater 
part of all this was only in its beginnings; the rest in rough outline — for 
much only the materials were prepared, 0 ]dy indications made; and there¬ 
fore we have called the work of the epoch of reform a programme, which 
Russia is fulfilling until now, and will continue to fulfil, and any deviation 
from which has always been accompanied by grievous consequences. 

Clearly recognising that the Russian people must pass through a hard 
school, Peter did not hesitate to subject it to the jDainful, humiliating position 
of a pupil; but at the same time he succeeded in balancing the disadvantages 
of such a position by glory and greatness: in converting it into an active 
one, he succeeded both in creating the political importance of Russia and 
the means for its maintenance. A difficult problem presented itself to 
Peter; for the education of the Russian people it was necessa^ to call in for¬ 
eign instmctors, directors who naturally endeavoured to subject their pupils 
to their influence, to set themselves above them; but this humiliated the 
pu pils, of whom Peter wished to make masters as soon as possible. He 
die. not give way to the temptation, did not accept proposals to carry the 
work to a speedy success with the aid of learned foreigners; he desired that 
his own Russian subjects should pass through an active, practical school, 
even though it might occasion gr^t losses and be accompanied by great 
discomforts. We Sive seen how he hastened to rid himself of a foreign 
field-maxshal, how he put Russians in all the highest positions and forei^ers 
only in secondary ones; and we have also seen how he was rewarded for 
his faith in his people and his devotion to it. 

It was with the same uncommon caution, with the skill required for re-* 
maining within due botmds that Peter solved the difficult problem of church 

‘Peter's own words were as follows: **Those who do not respect them that hare given 

them life are most ungrateful creatures, and ingratitude is the most abominable of all Tices." 
—Qolikov.»» 

p The separate female apartments, corresponding to the Attic yvputxtiv.} 
n. w.^Toii. xrii. r 
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reform. He destroyed unipersonal government and replaced it by the col¬ 
legiate or council system, which fully corresponded with the spirit of the 
eastern church; we have seen that one of Peter’s chief cares was to raise the 
Russian clergy by means of education; in spite of his strong and comprehen¬ 
sible aversion to monasticism, he did not abolish this institution as did Henry 
VIH of England —he only tried to give it a greater activity corresponding to 
its character. ® 

From whatever point of view we study the epoch of reforms, we must fall 
into wonderment both at the mental and physical powers of Peter. Powers 
are developed by their exercise, and we do not know of any historical worker 
who^ sphere of activity was so vast. Born with an unusually wide-awake 
mtellect, Peter cultivated this quickness of perception to the highest degree. 
From his youth he listened and looked to everything himself, was not guided 
or restricted by anyone, but was excited and aroused by the state of society 
already then on the threshold of changes and hesitating between two direc¬ 
tions, agiteted by the question of the old and new, when by «the side of 
ancient Moscow the advance guard of the west, the German suburb was 
already m view. Peter’s nature was cast in the old Russian heroic mould* 
he loved breadth and scope; this explains the fact that besides his conscious 
attraction for the sea he had also an unconscious attraction for it* the heroes 
of ancient Russia yearned for the wide steppes — the new hero yearned after 
the broad^ean; places shut m by mountains were displeasing and wearisome 
to him. Thus he complained to his wife of the situation of l^rslbad* “This 
place is so merry that it might almost be called an honorable prison, for it is 
so ^ueezed m between mountains that the sun can hardly be seen.” In 
another letter he calls Karlsbad a hole in the ground. 

To the powers of a hero of ancient times corresponded passions not mod- 
era^ by any regular, skilful education. We are aware to what lengths the 
mbridled passions Ox a vigorous man could be carried in ancient Russian 
society, mrestramed as it was by due bounds; how then could such a society 
put a cheek upon the passions of a man who stood at the very summit of 
power? But an observant contemporary woman has very iustly declared 
^ Peter that he was iDoth a very good and a very bad maji 

the dark side of Peter the Grea^ character,' 
1 ^ ^ ^ brighter side, which outweighed the dark and was able to 

^ j times so terribly 

^mst those whom he regarded as the enemies of the country and of the 

recopition of the insignificance of 
insistence on the fulfilment of duties, a stem 
de^d for truth, the capacity of listening to the harshest objections ^ 

kind-heartedness—aU these qiali- 

come^hT^^tl^ ^ ^ ^ occs^on to 

therefore easy to understand the impres- 

NenW^tlTL^^^ by the news of the death of the great emperor, 
revived “onth of February, of the year 1725,1 

Peter T hnd rfpnari-ori tv tiiat the father of the country, the emperor 
of dutv ^ paper with my t^, botfout 

favmiTH a *1 remembrance of his many kindnesses and 

“y that I was uncLscious f^more 

^ me to have been 

oinerwise. Tins mmiarch brought our country into equality with others; 
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he taught us to know that we, too, are men; in a word, whatever you look 
upon in Russia was all begun by him, and whatever will be done in future will 
be- drawn from the same source; as to me personally, above what I have 
already written, the sovereign was a good and merciful father. May the 
Lord grant to his sop], which laboured so greatly for the common good, rest 
with the righteous!” 

Another person who was in close contact with Peter (Nartov^ says: “If 
it should ever happen to a philosopher to look through the archives of Peter's 
secret acts, he would shudder with horror at what was done against the 
monarch. We who were the servants of that great sovereign sigh and shed 
tears, when we sometimes hear reproaches 
against the hard-heartedness and cruelty r 
i^ich were not in reality to be met with in 
him. If many knew wliat he endured and 
by what sorrows he was cut to the heart, if 
they knew how indulgent he was to the 
weaknesses of humanity and how he forgave 
crimes that did not deserve mercy they 
would be amazed. And although Peter the 
Great is no longer with us, yet his spirit lives 
in our souls, and we, who had the felicity of 
being near this monarch, shall die faithful 
to him, and the ardent love we had for our 
earthly god will be buried together with us. 

We are not afraid to proclaim the deeds of 
our father, in order that a noble fearlessness 
and truth shall be learned from them.” i 

Kostomarov’s estimate of peter 

As an historical character Peter presents 
an original phenomenon, not only in the his¬ 
tory of Russia but in the history of all hu¬ 
manity, of all ages and all nations. The im¬ 
mortal Shakespeare by his artistic genius 

created in Hamlet an inimitable type of a . •. 

man in whom reflection takes the ascendancy ^ kababbiniaw 

over his will and does not permit him to 

give substance or effect to h^ desires and intentions. In Peter not the 
igenius of the artist, understanding the meaning of human nature, but nature 
herself created the opposite type — that of a man with an irresistible, inde¬ 
fatigable will in whom every thought was at once transformed into action. 
^^I will it, because I count it good, and what I will must infallibly be” — 
such was the device of the whole life and work of this man. 

He was distinguished by an aptitude and enterprise unattainable for ordi¬ 
nary mortals. Not having received any regular education, he wished to know 
everything and was obliged to study a great deal; however, the Russian czar 
was ^ted with such a wealth of capacities that even with ms short prepara^ 
tion he astounded persons who had spent their lives over what Peter only 
^died.by the way. AH that he learned he endeavoured to apply in Russia 
in order to transfonn her into a mighty European state. Thus was the thought 
that he cherished sincerely and wholly dunng the continuation of his entire 
life. Peter lived at a time when it was impossible for Russia to remain in the 
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same beaten track, but must necessarily enter upon the path of renovation. 
Being gifted with mental clearsightedness, he recognised this necessity of his 
fatherland and set about the taslt with all the force of his gigantic will. ■ 

Peter's autocracy, inlierited from his forefathers, helped him more than 
anything. He created the army and the fleet, although for this was required 
an innumerable multitude of human sacrifices and the fruits of many years of 
national labour. All was offered by the people for this object, although the 
people itself did not clearly understand it and therefore did not desire it; 
but everything was given because the czar wished it. Incredible taxes were 
imposed, hundreds of thousands of the healthy young generation were sent 
to the war or to hard and Dainful labour never to return again. The people 
were ruined and impoverished in order that Kussia might gain the sea, that 
she might extend her frontiers and organise an army capable of being meas¬ 
ured against its neighbours. The Russians had grown attached to their 
ancient manners and customs, they hated everything foreign; immersed in 
outward forms of piety, they showed an aversion to the sciences. 'The auto¬ 
cratic czar compelled them to adopt foreign dress, to study foreign sciences, 
to disdain the customs of their forefathers, and to forswear their most sacred 
traditions. And the Russians mastered themselves; th^y were obedient 
because it was the wish of their autocratic sovereign. 

During the whole of his reign Peter stru^led against the iDrejudices and 
evil nature of Ms subjects and dependents; ne prosecuted em'oezzlers of the 
public funds,^ takers of bribes, impostors, and lamented that things were not 
done in Russia as he could have wished. His partisans sought and even now 
seek to find in aU this the cause of the obdurate vices and defects of the ancient 
Russian. But looking into the matter dispassionately, it follows that much 
must be ascribed to the character of Peter’s action. It is impossible to make 
a man happy against his own will or to force his nature. History shows us 
that, in a despotically ruled society, the vices that chiefly hinder the fulfilment 
of the most laudable and salutary preconceived designs of the power are most 
frequently and saliently manifested. What were the measures that Peter 
employed for bringing his great reforms to fulfilment? The tortures of the 
Preobrajenski Edict and the secret chancery, sentences of a painful death, 
prisons, the galleys, the knout, the tearing of the nostrils, espionage, the 
encour%ement by rewards of informers. It is comprehensible that by such 
means Peter could inoculate neither civil courage, nor the feeling of duty, 
nor that love for one’s neighbour which is above all material or intellectual 
forces and more powerful than knowledge itself; in a word, although he estab¬ 
lished a multitude of institutions and created a new political organisation for 
Russia, yet Peter was not able to create a living, new Russia. 

Posse^d by the abstract idea of the state and sacrificing to this idea the 
temporary prosperity of the people, Peter did not act sincerely by the people. 
For him they only existed ^ the ciphers in a total — as the material good for 
the construction of the edifice of the state. He valued the Russian people 
as far as they were neces^ry to him in creating soldiers, masons, excavators, 
sailors; or, by their laboriously earned kopeck, in furnishing him with means 
for the maintenance of the state mechanism. Peter himself by his person¬ 
ality might serve as a niodel for the ]3eople he ruled over and transformed 
only in his boundless, untiring love oi: work; but in nowise by the moral 
qualities of his character. He did not even endeavour to restrain his passions, 
which not unfrequently led him to furious outbursts and bloody actions, 
although he severely punished like actions in those he ruled over. Peter 
allowed drunkenness and double dealing in himself, yet he prosecuted these 
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same vices in his subjects. Many shocking actions that he committed have 
been justified by the sophisms of political necessity. To what an extent hia 
ferocity and bloodthirstiness were carried is shown by the fact that he was 
not afraid to^ lower his royal dignity by taking upon himself the office of 
hangman during the time of the savage execution of the strelitz. Throughout 
his reign a bloody vapour arose from those who were tortured and put to 
death in accordance with the Preobrajenski Edict and contaminated the air 
of Russia, but it evidently did not trouble the slumbers of her sovereign. 

Peter himself justified his cruel punishments by the requirements of 
justice, but facts prove that he was not equally inflexible in his justice to all 
and did not set an example to others in the indulgence he showed to his 
favourite, Menshikov, at whose hands such iniquities were committed as 
would have cost others their lives. His own outward political actions were 
not distinguished by irreproachable integrity and rectitude; the Northern 
War can never be justified from the point of view of justice. It is also impos¬ 
sible to call honourable the expedient Peter made use of with the English 
king ^orge when, in spite of the clearest evidence, he assured him of his 
devotion and non-participation in the pretender^s designs. How far Peter 
respected the rights of neighbouring foreign nations when he had no reason 
to j’ear them is shoym by his savage iDehaviour to the uniat monks of Polosk — 
an action for which he himself would have probably punished by death any 
one of his subjects who had thus dared to take the law into his own hands in 
a foreign land. 

All the dark sides of Peter’s character may of course be easily excused by 
the featu^ of the age in which he lived;, it may justly be pointed out to us 
that for the greater part such traits are also to be found in the characters of 
his contemporaries. It remains indubitable that Peter suroassed the sov¬ 
ereign contemporary with him by the vastness of his intel ect and by his 
untiring love of work; but in moral respects he was not better than many of 
them, and it was for this reason that the society which he wished to re-create 
did not rise suf^rior to those societies which were governed by Peter’s contem- 
poraries.^ Until Peter’s leign Russia was plunged in ignorance; and, boasting 
of her bigoted, ceremonial piety, glorifiec' herself with the name of the New 
Israel, whilst in reality she was by no means a '^new Israel.” By his despotic 
measures Peter created out of her a monarchy that was a terror to foreigners 
by her army and fleet; he communicated to the upper class of her people the 
outward marks of European civilisation; yet Russia after Peter did not in 
reality become the '‘new Israel” that she had desired to be before his time. 

^ M Peter’s pupils, the men of new Russia who outlived him, were entangled 
in their own snares; following their own egotistical aims, they perished on 
the scaffold or in exile, and the Russian public man adopted in his conscience 
the rule that he mi^ht do anything he found jorofitable, although it might be 
immoral, justifying himself by the fact that other nations did the same. Yet, 
m spite of all this, as a historical royal worker Peter has preserved for us in 
his personality such an exalted moral trait that it involuntarily draws our 
heart to him; this trait is his devotion to the ideal to which he wholly con¬ 
secrated his soul during all his lifetime. He loved Russia, loved the Russian 
.people, loved it in the sense of the mass of Russian men who were his con¬ 
temporaries and subjects in the sense of that ideal to which he desired to bring 
his pople; and this love constitutes in him that great quality which incites 
us, beyond our oto will, to love his personality, setting aside both his bloody 
tribunal ^d all his demoralising despotism reflecting a baneful influence even 
on posterity. Because of Peter’s love for the ideal of the Russian people, the 
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Russians will love Peter until he himself loses the national ideal, and for the 
sake of this love they will forgive iiim all that a heavy burden has laid upon 
his memory 


haxtaijsen’s estimate of Peter's influence 

From the sixteenth to the seventeenth centuries a national spirit dominated 
entirely. Moreover, Russian sovereigns had, for many years, perceived that 
the people were behind other nations who had sprung into being as late as 
themselves or who were inferior either in origin or in physical or intellectual 
faculties. To remedy this tardy ^owth they conceived it necessary to put 
themselves into direct contact with the west in order to borrow its light and 
imitate its progress. The best way of accomplishing this was, they thought, 
to get as many foreigners as possible into the country to train the young; to 
give the state new institutions, and remodel the old on western principles. 
Ivan Vasilievitch had already drawn a crowd of foreigners, and particularly 
Germans; had even tried to put his army on a European footing. The suc¬ 
cessors of the Romanov branch followed zealously in this path, but no prince 
felt more strongly than Peter I the necessity of letting Russia take a foremost 
place in Europe. ^ His quick impetuous nature detested slow and incomplete 
measures. To him, to sow without reaping, or prune without tasting the 
fruits, was labour provoking all his repugnance. 

The impetus he gave Russia is that in w^hich she still continues. Every¬ 
where in the public and social life of this people is to be noticed the impulse 
he gave. It is an accomplished fact that no human power can annul; so all 
inquiry to find out if this impetus was necessary and favourable to Russia 
would be inopportune and sterile. There is, however, no doubt that in Peter's 
haste in his work of reform he did not sufficiently consider national things 
both great and good; that he introduced a crowd of foreign innovations, 
some mediocre, some positively bad, without pausing to think whether they 
were suitable to the climate, the established order of things, or if they would 
fit in harmoniously with Russian nationalityi 




CHAPTER VII 

CATHERINE I TO PETER III 

[1725-1762 A.D,] 

CATHERINE I (1725-1727 A.D.) 

At the death of Peter the Great two powerful parties were arrayed against 
each other, one supporting his youthful grandson Alexievitch, and the 
other advancing the claims of Catherine, the Livonian. The Galitsins, the 
Dolgoruki, Repnins, and all Old Russia wished to crown Peter's son, Alexis; 
but tho^ who owed their elevation to Peter I, or had been involved in the 
suit again^ his son, as well as the members of the tribunal that had condemned 
the czarevitch, felt that their only hope of safety lay in raising Catherine to 
the_ throne. This party, counting among its numbers the most capable and 
enlightened men, still jheld the highest authority in the administration and 
in the army, and its adversaries felt that a compromise was the most that they 
could exp^t. Dmitri Galitzin proposed to proclaim Peter II, but only under 
the guardianship of the widowed empress. 

Tolstoi combated this proposition by showing that it was the surest method 
of ammg parties against each other, of furnishing hostile factions a pretext 
for inciting the people to rebellion against the regent- He demonstrated that 
in ^e absence of the testamentary disposition she had the best right to succeed 
Peter I; furthermore, she had been solemnly crowned, had received the oath 
of allegiance from her subjects, had been initiated into all the state secrets, 
and had learned from her husband the art of reigning. The officers and 
regiments of the guards declared energetically in favour of the heroine of 
Pruth, and it was finally decided that she should reign alone, with an authority 
as absolute as that of her dead husband. This was a greater novelty in Russia 
than the regency of Sophia; Catherine was not only a woman, but a foreigner, 
a captive, and a second wife, scarcely to be considered as a wife at aU. Many 
were the protests against a decision which excluded from the throne the grand¬ 
son of Peter the Great, and certain of the raskolniks submitted to the torture 
rather than swear allegiance to a woman. 

Menshikov, one of Catherine's earlier lovers, now became all-powerful. 
He stopped the suit for mal-administration that the late czar had conomenced 
against him, and obtained for himself Baturin, the former capital of Mazeppa, 
which was equivalent to the principality of Ukraine. His despotic and evil 
character rendered him odious to his companions and discord everywhere 
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broke out among the "eaglets” of Peter the Great. lagushinski publicly 
lamented on the tomb of the czar, and Tolstoi was later exiled to Siberia. 
Catherine, however, restrained the ambition of her favourite and refused to 
sacr^ce her other councillors to him. 

Catherine’s rule, which was a continuation of that of Peter the Great, gave 
the lie to the pessimistic predictions that had announced the abandonment of 
St. Petersburg and the fleet, and the return to Moscow. The greater part of 
the plans for reform entertained by the czar were put in^ execution. The 
Academy of Sciences was inaugurated in 1726, the publication of the Gazette 
was carefuRy supervised, the order of Alexander Nevski, originated by 
Peter, was founded, the Banish captain B4hring was placed at the head of the 
Kamchatka scientific expedition, Chasirov, recalled from exile, was com¬ 
manded to write the history of Peter the Great, and Anna Petrovna was 
solemnly married to the duke of Holstein, to whom she had been affianced 
by her father. On the other hand the senate and the holy synod lost their 
title of Birectors, and the affairs of state were given into the hands of the 
secret high council which sat under the presidency of the empress and was 
composed of Menshikov, the admiral Apraxin, the chanceUor Golovkin, 
Tolstoi, Bmitri Galitzin, and the vice-chancellor Ostermann. 

On her deathbed '’atherine designated as her successor Peter Alexievitch, 
the grandson of her husband, and in default of Peter her two daughters Anna 
of Holstein and Elizabeth, Pending the majority of the youthful emperor 
the regency was to be conducted by a council composed of Anna and Eliza¬ 
beth, the duke of Holstein, Menshikov, Apraxin, Golovkin, Ostermann, and 
others; but Menshikov after the first sitting took the duties of regent upon 
himself. 


PETEK II (1727-1730 A..D.) 

The empress died on the 17th of Maj’’, 1727, and on the following day the 
nobility and clergy assembled in the palace to be jsresent at the readir^ of 
the will by which Peter was made emperor of all ttie Russias. Menshikov 
had taken measures to retain his high position and even to increase his power 
under the new reign. With the desi^ of removing all those who might be 
detrimental to him he banished Apraxin from court, sent lagushin^ to 
Ukraine and despatched Makarov on a mission to the mines of Siberia. Men- 
sliikov had further obtained Catherine’s consent to the betrothal of his 
daughter to the young prince. He gave his own palace as a residence for the 
emperor and surrounded him with men on whose devotion he could count. 
He assumed the title of generalissimo and signed his letters to his sovereign 
"your father.” He cau^ the members of his own family to be inscribed in 
the almanac beside those of the imperial house, and had his daughters men¬ 
tioned in the public prayers; he also planned to obtain the hand of Peter’s 
sister, Natalia Alexievm, for his son in addition to marrying his daughter to 
the emperor. 

_ Peter II soon began to chafe under the rule of the generalissimo. Men¬ 
shikov had appointed Ostermann to be his tutor, but the young prince hated 
study an^referred to spend his days hunting with h^ favourite, Ivan Bol- 
goruki. The adroit Ostermann excused himself to the prince for the dis¬ 
agreeable nature of his pedagogic duties, and contrived to cast all the blame 
on Menshikov. The emp^r one day sent a present of 9,000 ducats to his 
sister Natalia, and Menahikov insolently confiscated them with title remark 
that the emperor was too young to know the proper use of money.” Peter 
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II rebelled at this and it was with difficulty that the pmce appea^ hm. 
The generalissiino had another enemy in the person of Elizabeth, 
of Peter the Great and aunt of Peter II. She was seventeen years old at the 
time, gay, careless, and hvely, with a bright complexion and blue eyes; her 
laughter drove the insupportable tutor from his office. ^ r 

An illness which overtook Menshikov and kept him ab^nt for a tune 
from court prepared his downfah: Peter H accustomed himself to the idea oi 
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furniture to be removed from it to the imperial palace, treated his affianced 

wife with marked coldness, and finaUy gave orders to the ^r^ that they 
were to obey no commands save those ^ven by their colonels. This was the 
prelude to an overwhelming disgrace; in ^ptem^r, 1727, Me^hikoy w 
arrested, stripped of ah his dignities and decorations, and banished to his 

own[^ MgoruMs profited by the revolution they had caused. They fell, 
however, into Menshikovas error and oppressed the prince wath the same 
officious care. Like Menshikov they banished all who gave them offence, 
even Ostermann for whom Peter began to feel affection, and the old cz^ina, 
Eudoxia Lapukhifi, who had been liberated from the prison m Ladoga. 
Advancing as a pretest certain placards in which the services of Menshikov 
were extoUed, they exiled the latter to Berezov, in Sibena, where he died in 
1729. Taking no lesson by his example they imposed on the pnnee a new 
bride, Catherine Dolgoruki, sister of his favourite, Ivan. Their admmist^ 
tion bore all the character of a reaction against the reforms instituted by 


*Pctcr ^1^.6 Grr63*t 

In 1728 when the young emperor went to Moscow for his coronation, he 
was warmly received by the people. Ostermann, however, and all the othw 
faithful servants of the “ giant czar” were chagrined at the return of the court 
to Moscow and its indifference to European affairs in general. In ordw to 
gain more complete possession of their master the Dolgorum encom^ea his 
taste for disapation and took him away on hunting expeditions that lasted 
weeks at a time. Peter would certainly have grown as weary of theni as he 
had of Menshikov: and to the complaints of his aunt Elizabeth that she was 
left without money he had already replied: “ It is not my fault: th^ do not 
execute my orders; but I shall fcid means to break my chains. The crisis 
came about in a different manner from what had been exacted; the young 
emperor caught cold while attending the ceremony of the benediction ot tne 
waters, and died of smali-poi at the age of fourteen years and four months. 
The two reigns of Catherine and Peter 11, which lasted in all about five years. 

In 1726 Russia had concluded an alliance with the coi^ of Vienna and in 
1727 it became involved in the wax of the Quadruple Alliance. Despite the 
efforts of Camprcdon and Kurakin the failure of the project of marriage 
between Louis XY and Elizabeth had brought about coolness between Prance 
and Russia- The most remarkable episode of the foreign relations was the 
attempt of Maurice of Saxony, iU^itimate son of King Augustus, to obtain 
■possession of the duchy of Courland. The offer of his hand had b^n accepted 
by the widowed Anna Ivanovna, and he had been elected at Mittou by the 
deputies of the nobility. Disregarding the protestations of Prussia, Russia, 
and the Polish diet, he levied a body of troops with the money raised by the 
sale of the jewels belonging to an abbess of Quedlinburg, a cert,ain French 
actress, his mother Aurora of KOnigsmark, and Adrienne Lecouvreur, and set 
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about putting Ms duchy in a state of defence. His father .disavowed him and 
Cardinal Fleury did not venture to support him even indirectly, Menshikov, 
restored to greater liberty since the death of Catherine I, himself laid claims 
to the duchy. He despatched Lacy at the head of eight thousand men to 
drive out the Saxon adventurer. The future victor of Fontenoy could get 
together no more than 247, and was obliged to swim across an arm of the sea 
in Ms retreat. His election was annulled, his father publicly reviled him as 
a galopin, or rascal, and Courland came once more under Russian influence. 

Luring the reign of Peter II a treaty was signed with Prussia by virtue of 
wMch the two powers pledged themselves to sustain, on the death of Augustus 
II, the candidate they miglit choose for Poland, The emjoeror Charles VI and 
the sergeant king” sounded Russia as to the eventual dismemberment of 
the PoMi Republic. TMs was not the first time that the question of partition 

was brought forward. In Asia, lagu- 
shinski concluded on the Bura a treaty 
of commerce with the Celestial Em¬ 
pire in the name of Peter II, by the 
terms of wMch Russian caravans 
could journey to Pekin every three 
years and could carry on their trade 
toll-free. Russia was also to have the 
privilege of keeping four priests and 
six young men in Pekin to learn 
CMnese. Kiakhta on the Russian 
territory and Maimatchin on the 
Chinese were to be the authorised 
depots./ 

The death of Peter II was univer¬ 
sally regretted in Russia. During his 
reign, the empire enjoyed tranquillity 
at home and peace abroad; and he dis¬ 
covered such excellent qualities for 
government that the people looked for¬ 
ward to enjoying under his rule a pe¬ 
riod of freedom and prosperity such as 
they had never before experienced. There is no doubt, however, that if he 
had survived his own good intentions would have been perverted by those 
advisers who had obtained so strong a hold upon his mind. His predilection 
for Moscow had already produced serious injury to the maritime affairs of St. 
Petersbui-g: the fleet anc. the army suffered severely by his continued absence 
from the capital; and had he lived to complete the change which he medi¬ 
tated Russia must have ultimately lost, by the neglect of her great station on 
the Neva, the national consequence she had maintained amongst the states of 
Europe during the two previous rei^. It was evident, also, that he would 
gradually have discouraged the residence of foreigners in his dominions; and 
that the old families were acquiring such power at court that they would 
finally have succeeded in restoring those national usages wMch had been set 
aside by Peter the Great. If the people, therefore, were deprived on the one 
hand of the temporary advantages of a tranquil reign, Russia on the other 
was preserved from the risk of permanent evils. 

I)isa]>pointed in their ex]peci:ations of an alliance with the emperor, the 
Dolgorub did not wholly relinquish their hopes of securing some advantage 
by nietr position. The young Dolgoruki, impatient of delay, forged a testa- 
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ment in the name of Peter 11, in which Catherine Dolgoruki was named as the 
successor to the throne. With this instrument in one hand and a drawn 
sword in the other he rushed into the hall, where the senators were assembled 
in deliberation, and cried aloud, Long live the empress Dolgoruki! ” But no 
voice seconding him in this wild and shallow trick, he sheathed his sword, 
and suppressed the fraudulent testament. 

The question of the succession was now to be considered; and the only 
authentic document by which the proceedings of the coimcil could be regu¬ 
lated was the wiH of Catherine I, which devised the succession to the princess 
Anna and her posterity, or, in failure, the princess Elizabeth. But A^a had 
died two years before, and her husband the duke of Holstein had retired into 
Germany. It was true that there was a young prince, the issue of tl^ mar¬ 
riage; but the council were so averse to the introduction of foreigners into the 
state that they decided at once against any claim that might be set up in that 
quarter. 

The princess Elizabeth, second in the order of nomination, exhibited no 
desire to avail herself of the testament of her mother, although she was strongly 
urged to do so by Lestocq, her physician, preferring to enjoy the ease of a 
life unburdened by the cares of the state. In these circumstances the council, 
the senate, and the^great officers of state assembled to consult upon the election 
of a successor to Peter 11. Although the male line of the Romanovs w’as ex¬ 
tinct in that sovereign, yet the female line was preserved in the three daughters 
of Ivan, the stepbrother of Peter the Great, and for some time a partner with 
him in the government. The eldest was separated from her husband, the 
duke of MecMenbuig; the second, Anna, duchess of Courland, was a widow 
living at Mittau; and the third was still unmarried, residing at St. Petersburg. 
The objection that was entertained against foreign alliances determined the 
senate to reject the claims of the first, and the choice consequently fell upon 
Anna Ivanovna. 


AIJKA IVANOVNA (1730-1740 A.D.) 

Prom the time of the death of Catherme I the prejudice against foreigners 
had insensibly acquired weight amongst those influential persons who sur¬ 
rounded the throne. The Dolgoruki were the most active agents of this sen¬ 
timent, through which they hoped at last to reap the largest share of profit 
themselves. Taking advantage of the jealousy in which the old aristocracy 
held their privileges, and apprehensive that the new sovereign might act upon 
the system of her immediate predecessors, they struck upon an expedient by 
which they hoped to deprive her of the power of exercising her own judgment, 
and to place her under the control of that irresponsible coimcil which had been 
instituted by Catherine 1. “The welfare of the nation,’^ said Gahtzin, in an 
address to the assembly, “ demands that the supreme authority and the unlim¬ 
ited power of the sovereign, by which Russia has suffered so much and which 
has been sustained chiefly by the influx of foreigners, should be circumscribed, 
and that the crown should be conferred upon the new sovereign under certain 
conditions,” This proposal was received with u^versal approbation, and the 
following conditions were unanimousiy agreed to: 

That the empress should govern solely by the resolves of the high privy 
council; that she was not, of her own motion, either to wage war or make 
peace; that she could not, of herself, impose any new tax upon the people; 
that she could not dispose of any important office, nor inflict capital punish¬ 
ment on any nobleman, nor confiscate his estate, unless he had been previously 
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convicted of the crime laid to his charge; that slie should not alieimte any 
lands belonging to the crown; and that she could not marry, or nominate an 
heir, without obtaining, in the first instance, the consent of the council. A 
strange article was added to these conditions — that her chamberlain, von 
Biron, should not accompany the empress into Hussia. 

These conditions, which were apparently intended to curb the tymimy of 
the throne, aimed at nothing more than the abolition of one description of 
despotism, for the purpose of substituting a worse in its stead. If it abro¬ 
gate the supreme and unlimited power of the sovereign, it transferred that 
^wer to the secret council, which was thus elevated above the sovereignty 
and the senate and invested with a complete control over the administration 
of the public affairs. The proposed change was from an unlimited monarchy 
to an irresponsible oligarchy. 

The drift of this capitulation was speedily detected by those whose interests 

it affected — the aristocracy. They 
saw that it concentrated the power of 
the state in the hands of seven per¬ 
sons; that the Dolgoruki had already 
possessed themselves of the voice of 
the council; and that the issue would 
be the sacrifice of the empire to a 
family contract. The capitulation, 
therefore, was scarcely passed when a 
powerful opposition was raised up 
against it; and the people, accustomed 
to the despotism of an unlimited sov¬ 
ereignty, from which, amidst all its 
severities, they had derived many val¬ 
uable safeguards and benefits, declared 
that they preferred rendering obedi¬ 
ence to one master irstead of seven. 
This feeling rapidly spread amongst 
the guards, who had good reasons for 
objecting to a clause which would 
throw the patronage of the army into 
the bands of a few persons, who, instead of promoting the meritorious, would, 
as a matter of course, provide for their own friends and relatives. 

Nor was the princess Anna insensible to the wrong which she suffered from 
this novel procedure; and, when the deputation from the council waited upon 
her to inform her of her election, and the conditions which were annexed to 
it, she would have refused to subscribe to die capitulation, had she not Ixien 
already prepared by the advice of General lagushinski as to the course she 
ought to pursue. That officer previously recommended her to accept the 
conditions, but to revoke them immediately after she should be acknowledged 
as em]Dress, assuring her, at the same time, that she would be powerfully sup¬ 
ported in the proper quarter. _ She accordingly agreed to the demands of the 
deputation, ">d was crowned in the usual forms. 

The euipi ss Anna was no sooner established upon the throne, than her 
friends garv *? iier an opportunity of carrying the advice of General lagushinski 
into effect. A petition signed by several hundred noblemen was presented to 
her, in which she was entreated to abrogate the restrictions which the coimcil 
h^ placed upon her authority, and to assmne the unlimited power that had 
hitherto been exercised by her predecessors. Fortified by this requisition, 
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the empress presented herself before the council and the senate, and, reading 
the tenns of the capitulation, demanded whether such was the will of the 
nation. Being answered in the negative by the majority of those who were 
present, she exclaimed, ‘‘Then there is no further need of this paper,” and 
tore the capitulation in pieces. This act was ratified and published in a mani¬ 
festo which declared that the empress ascended the throne not by election but 
by hereditary right, and which exacted from the people an oath of allegiance, 
not to the sovereign and the country, as had formerly been the case, but to 
the empress alone, as unlimited sovereign, including not only the rights of 
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Sweden into the quarrel. The cause of Augustus, the elector of Saxony, 
which had originaliy been espoused by Peter I, was still maintained by the 



circumstances excited in her a strong feeling of hostility against Russia; but 
there existed still more cogent reasons why she should make an attempt to 
restrain the advances of tiiat power. 

It had long been a favouri*te ]Domt in the policy of Prance to secure upon 
the throne of Poland a monarch who should be devoted to her will, and 
although she had been hitherto defeated in that object, she did not relinquish 
the hope of its ultimate accomplishment. She saw also rising in the north a 
gigantic empire, which had already acquired extraordinary power in Europe, 
and which threatened at last to overshadow and destroy the influence which 
she had h^n accustomed to exercise in that part of the globe. Urged by 
these considerations, and knowing how important it was to Russia to be at 
oeace with Sweden, she left no means imtried to engage the court at Stock¬ 
holm on her side. Her diplomacy succeeded even better than she expected and 
Russia was once more compelled to watch with vigilance the movements of a 
dangerous neighbour, who was still suffering under the disastrous effects of 
a war from vmich Russia had reaped all the benefits and she the misfor¬ 
tunes. 

But affairs pressed with still mater energy in a more remote quarter. 
It was found by experience that the territories which Peter had acquired in 
Persia by the-treaty entered into between him, the sultan, and the shah were 
exceedingly burdensome to the country. In his desire for the enlargement of 
his dominions, Peter overlooked the necessity of ascertainin ;5 whether the new 
provinces were likely to he productive of advap.tages, either in the way of 
revenue or as adding strength to the frontiers. In order to preserve the 
possession of those provinces, it was necessary to maintain a considerable 
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garrison in the interior, even in time of peace; they were also frequently 
exposed to scenes of warfare and devastation; and the climate was so injurious 
to tlie health of the Russians that in the course of a few years no less than 
130,000 men perished there. 

The great cost of these dependencies, and their uselessness in a territorial 
point of view, determined Anna to relinquish them upon the best terms she 
could procure from the shah. She accordingly proposed to that prince the 
restoration of the conquered provinces, upon condition that he would grant 
to the Russian merchants certain commercial privOeges in the trade with 
Persia, To these terms the shah acceded, and in 1735 Russia made a formal 
surrender of her Persian possessions. This negotiation was connected with 
another of stiU greater importance — a defensive treaty between Persia and 
Russia, which was concluded at the same time. The motives which induced 
A TUI a to enter into this alliance require a brief recapitulation of preceding 
events. 

The unfortunate situation in which Peter I was placed upon the banks 
of the Pruth compelled him to submit to the terms dictated by the Porte, by 
which he surrendered many important advantages which he had previously 
obtained by conquest. The principal sacrifices he had made upon that 
occasion were the evacuation oi: Azov and the destruction of the fortifications 
at Taganrog which had the immediate effect of shutting him out from the 
trade on the Euxine. The annoyances also to which the empire was subjected 
by the frequent incursions of the Crimean and other Tatars into the border 
lands, where they committed the most frightful excesses, and the haughty 
refusal of the Porte to acknowledge the imperial title which the people had 
conferred upon him, led Peter to meditate a new war against the Turks. 
He made ample preparations for riie fulfilment of this design by fortifying 
the frontiers in the neighbourhood of Turkey; but his death arrested the 
execution of the project, which was entirely laid aside by Catherine I and 
Peter IL 

Anna, however, relying upon the assistance of thirty thousand auxiliaries 
from Germany, considered this a favourable opportunity for reviving a stroke 
of policy which promised such signal advantages to the country, particularly 
as the Turk was at this period employed in hostilities against Persia. She 
did not long want an excuse for opening the war. The Tatars had of late 
made several predatory inroads upon the Russian territories, and laying 
waste the districts through which t ley passed carried off men and cattle on 
their return. These Tatars being under the protection of the Porte, the 
empress remonstrated upon the subject, and demanded satisfaction; but the 
sultan, in his reply, excused himself from interfering in the matter, upon the 
pretext that it was impossible to keep those roving bands under proper 
restraint. This evasive reply was precisely what Anna anticipated, and as 
the sultan declined to render her any atonement, she undertook to obtain 
retribution for herself. A force was immediately despatched into the country 
of the Tatars, which they overran, spreading ruin in their path, and destroying 
the marauders in great numbers. The expedition failedl, however, in conse¬ 
quence of the incautious advance of the troops too far into the interior, where, 
not being prepared with a sufficient stock of provisions, they underwent severe 
privations, and sustained a loss of ten thousand men. 

But this discomfiture did not divert the empress from her grand design; 
in the year 1736 Count Munich, at the head of a sufficient force, was sent 
into the Ukraine, with a free commission to retaliate upon the Tatars. After 
a victoriaus course through that region, he passed into the peninsula of the 
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Crimea; the Tatars, unequal to contending with him in the open field, fiying 
before him until they reached their lines, extending from the sea of Azov to 
the Euxine, behind the intrenchments of which they considered themselves 
secure. The lines were established with a view to protecting the Crimea 
from any attack on the land side; and, having been bmlt with incredible toil, 
and being strongly fortified with cannon, the Tatars deemed them imjpreg- 
nable. Iney did not long, however, withstand the vigorous assault oii the 
Russians, who speedily scaled them, and, driving the tumultuous hordes 
before them, soon possessed themselves of the greater part of the Crimea. 
But the same inconveniences were felt on this as on the former expedition. 
The Tatars on their flight laid the country in ashes, and it was impossible to 
provide sustenance for the troops without keeping up a constant communica¬ 
tion with the Ukraine, where provisions at least were to be had, but which 
was attended with OTeat difliculty. In this exigency, Count Munich was 
obliged to return to the Ukraine, to take up his winter quarters. 

War with Turkey 

While Munich ^was thus engaged against the Tatars, a much more impor¬ 
tant movement, in w^hich the real object of the Russian government was 
directly exhibit^, was taking place elsewhere. General Lacy had laid siege 
to Azov, and reduced it to submission on the 1st of July, in the same year. 
This bold and decisive step forced the reluctant Divan to take into considera¬ 
tion the means by which tie progress of the Russians could be most effectually 
stayed. The sultan was unwilling to commit himself in a war with Russia, 
content with the possession of the advantages he had gained by tbe Treaty 
of the Pmth; and even now that Russia had regained one of the ceded forts, 
and was manifestly prepared to follow up the victory, he preferred to attempt 
the negotiation of peace through the mediation of Austria, for the sake of 
avoiding hostilities as long as he could. Russia, however, would not agree to 
any accommodation; and, instead of being moved from her purpose by the 
representations of Austria, she demanded of that power the fulfilment of the 
treaty subsisting between them, by which, in case of need, she was bound to 
furnish thirty thousand auxiliaries. This demand placed the subject in a new 
light before the German cabinet. The rec uired assistance would obviously 
have the effect of enabling Russia to extenc. her conquests without producinj^ 
any benefits whatever to Austria; whereas, if Austria united herself witli 
Russia in the war, she might derive some advantages from an alliance against 
which it appeared highly improbable that the Turks could make a successful 
stand. She decided, therefore, upon throwing the whole weight of her power 
into the scale, greatly to the consternation of the Turks, who had, in the first 
instance, solicited her friendly interference. The sultan, however, felt that, 
doubtful as_must be the issue of a contest against such formidable enemies, it 
would be wiser to risk it than, yielding to intimidation, to make such sacrifices 
as would be inconsistent with the security and honour of the^ country. He 
accordingly lost no time in preparing for the campaign. He recruited the 
garrisons and forts, raised new levies, put his army into proper condition, and 
equipped a fleet for the protection of the Euxine; on the other hand, the 
comlDmed forces rapidly prepared to act in concert. 

The oj^rations of the year 1737 were not followed by any important 
results. I^e Russian army, strengthened by forty thousand recruits, was 
separated into two divisions; one of which, under the command of Count 
Mimich, proceeded to Otchakov on the Euxine, while General Lacy, with the 
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Other, entered the Crimea. The objects proposed to be attained by these 
expeditions were not adequate to the expenditure that attended them. 
Otchakov submitted, and garrisoned by the conquerors; and the Crimea 
was again desolated. This was all Russia gained by the sacrifice of about 
fifty thousand of her veteran troops. The blame of these barren and expen¬ 
sive victories was to be attributed to that very union of forces which ought 
to have b^n productive of increased strength. The most unfortunate jeal¬ 
ousies existed, not only amongst the Austrian officers, but between Count 
Munich and the Austrians. To so extravagant a length was this dangerous 
feeling carried that, with the exception of the affair at Otchakov, Munich 
remained inactive throughout the campaign, from an obstinate determination 
not to act upon the same plan that was pursued by the Austrians. 

Nor was this the only evil that these feuds produced. The Turks, taking 
advantage of the dissension, poured in with greater force upon the German 
ranks, which they broke through on several occasions, gaining frequent petty 
advantages, which, *at all events, had the effect of rendering their movements 
in a great measure abortive. Constant complaints were now made alternately 
by the courts of Vienna and St. Petersburg respecting the conduct of the 
officers at both sides; and, although Munich was especially accused of thwart¬ 
ing the efforts of the allies, he always had the address to Escape from repre¬ 
hension, by throwing the censure on his accusers. 

These circumstances inspired the Turks with fresh courage. A congress 
had been appointed to be held at Nemirov, in Poland, but they withdrew their 
ambassador; signifying, however, that if Russia would evacuate Azov and 
Otchakov, and the rest of her conquests, they might be induced to entertain 
a treaty of peace. This insolent proposition was at once rejected by Russia, 
and the war was resumed. In the campaign of the following year, Munich 
appeared to be anxious to make amends for his former inactivity; but, 
although he made some vigorous marches and vindicated the character of 
the soldiery, he effected nothing of substantial importance. A similar fortune 
attended General Lacy in the Crimea, from which, after a disastrous progress 
through a desolated country, and after a great mortality amongst his troops, 
occasioned partly by fatigue and partly by the deficiency of provisions, he 
was ultimately obliged to withdraw. 

The opening of the year 1739 promised to make amends for these successive 
failures. General Munich, whose ability in the field was admitted on all 
hands, collected a numerous army at Kiev, and, crossing the Bug, met the 
Turks in a pitched battle, near Stavutshan, in which he obtained a signal 
victory. Pursuing his success with vigour, he advanced and, passing the 
Piuth, he possessed himself of Jassi, the capital of Moldavia, the whole of which 
territory he subjugated in an incredibly short space of time. Retracing his 
march, after having achieved this important conquest, he made preparations 
for a descent upon Bender. These brilliant triumphs, accomplished with such 
rapidity that the couriers were ke ot constantly occupied in the transmission 
of despatches to the court of St. Petersburg, encouraged, for a brief season 
the flattering prospects of complete restitution which the unpropitious com¬ 
mencement of the war had almost annihilated. 

But unfortunately the same evil spirit which had frustrated the former 
campaigns broke out just at the moment when Turkey was so discomfited that 
Russia, had she pushed her successes a little tother, might have dictated a 
settlement upon her own terms. Envy at the progress of the Russian army 
was again eshibited in the ranks of the Austrians, who were suffering under a 
contagious disease that helped in a still greater degree to paralyse their 
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activity. TJiiforttinately, too, the emperor Charles VI was afflicted with a 
dangerous illness; and his daughter, shrinldng from the apprehensions of the 
future, was extremely desirous by any means to bring about a peace mth 
Turkey. This disposition on the part of Austria was gladly seized upon by 
the sultan; and, before there was time to reconcile the unhappy differences 
that existed amongst the allies, a treaty of peace was drawn up and signed 
between Austria and Turkey, on the 1st of ^ptember, 1739. By this inglo¬ 
rious treaty, Austria escaped from ah further responsibility in the war; but 
she jpurchased the peace at so enormous a price that it is difficult to compre- 
henci the tortuous policy which led her to adopt so extraordinary a measure. 
Tlie war, in which Sie had embarked in the hope of securing territorial advan¬ 
tages, hm cost her a considerable expenditure in troops and treasure; and 
she not only did not obtain an indemnity for this outlay, nor acquire a single 
rood of ground Ly her participation in the campaigns, but by the conditions 
of the treaty she was compelled to relinquish Belgrade, her Hungarian ram¬ 
part against the Turks, and ah those conquests which she had formerly 
obtained under the -victorious flag of Prince Eugene. 

This peace produced great dissatisfaction at St. Petersburg; for, although 
Austria reserv^ to herself the right of fuffilling her treaty with Russia by 
succouring her in the field, it was not deemed prudent to prosecute a war single 
handed, which had been commenced with such a formidable display of power. 
The Turks, relieved from one antagonist, were now the better enabled to resist 
the other; and the empress conceived that the wisest course she could pursue 
was to negotiate her differences with the sultan, to which proposal he was not 
tmwilling to accede. A peace was consequently entered into between the 
belligerents with such promptitude that it was concluded as early as the ISth 
of September. The conditions of this treaty involved compromises on both 
sides. It was agreed that Azov and its surrounding territory should be 
evacuated and remain uncultivated, as a neutral boundary between the two 
empires; a similar arrangement was guaranteed respecting Kabarda, both 
governments agreeing to retain in their hands a certain number of hostages 
from that province, for better security against an abuse of the stipulation. 
It was also settled that Russia should be at liberty to erect a fortress on the 
Don, and that the Porte should construct another in the Kuban. Some minor 
conquests of the Russians were surrendered: Russian fleets were not to be 
allowed to be kept in the sea of Azov or the Euxine; and in the latter sea the 
commerce of Russia was to be conducted only in Turkish bottoms. 

Internal Administration 

The empress Anna, in thus suddenly concluding a peace with Turkey, was 
actuated by a still stronger motive than that which was supplied by the 
desertion of Austria. She justly apprehended that Sweden, influenced by 
the intrigues of France, who had now attained a decided ascendency in the 
councils of Stockholm, would endeavour to distract Russia in the north, while 
the nmin body of her army was occupied with the Porte on the south. Secret 
negotiations, carried on between the three powers, appeared to confirm this 
suspicion. It was tnie that, at the conclusion of the last war, Russia and 
Sweden had entered into an amnesty for twelve years, which was renewed for 
a similar period, on its expiration in the year 1736. But this amnesty served 
only as a thin disguise for the ranklipg and bitter hostility which the Swedes 
entertained towards Russia. They load not forgotten the protracted and 
ruinous struggle between Charles XII and Peter I, which coTivulsed the whole 
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kingdom and esliaiisted its resources; nor the sacrifices which they were com¬ 
pelled to mflkp. at the Peace of Nystad. These feelings were assiduously 
cultivated by the French court, which found easy means of securing a strong 
party in the national council, which in fact was paramount in Sweden, the 
king being completely under its control. The empress, warned of this increas¬ 
ing desire for a rupture on the part of Sweden, was the more anxious to come 
to terms with Turkey, that she might be free to act in Finland and that 
neighbourhood, should it become necessary. 

Anna was evidently guided in the whole coursfe of her policy by the example 
of Peter I, whom she adopted as her model. Fortunate in the choice of at 
least two of her ad-visers — Ostermann in the council of state, and Munich at 
the head of the army — she persevered in her attempts to complete those 
projects of improvement which her great predecessor had left unfinished. 
The canal connected with the Lake of Ladoga, which was designed to facilitate 
the transport of provisions to St. Petersburg, was brought to a close by her 
in the year 1738. She also fitted out an expedition to sail from Kamchatka 
towards the north, for the purpose of determining whether Siberia was con¬ 
nected with North America. 

The manufacture and commerce of Russia, too, commanded a large share 
of her attention. She instructed her ambassadors at fordign courts to make 
vigilant inquiries after the most sldKul persons engaged in those trades in 
which Russia was most deficient; and by this means she was enabled to draw 
into her dominions a grpat number of artisans, particularly those who were 
experienced in the production of such fabrics as silks and woollen stuffs. In 
furtherance of these views she entered into a treaty of commerce with Great 
Britain, from which the industry of her people derived a fresh and invigor¬ 
ating stimulus. It may be observed, also, that she increased the numerical 
population by the return of the Zaparogian Cossacks to their allegiance, 
shortly after the opening of the campaign in the Crimea, which they had 
forfeit^ by the rebellion of Mazeppa; and that she enlaced her territories by 
the acquisition of the' province inhabited by the Kirghiz, a nomad tribe, on 
the Chinese borders. This latter accession was of great importance, from the 
protection it afforded to the frontiers against the incursions to which they had 
hitherto been continually exposed: wbne it not only created a new trade with 
the Kirghiz themselves, but ^ve greater freedom to the commercial inter¬ 
course with China, wMch had been constantly interrupted by these hostilities. 


Btron the Favourite 

Throughout her life Anna placed unreserved confidence in a favourite who, 
rising from a humble station in society to the first place in the councils of his 
sovereign, at last aspired to the illicit possession of her affections. John 
Ernest Biron, the son of a gamekeeper in Courland, happening to attract the 
attention of the duchess, was appointed her private secretary. From this 
post he was elevated to the more important office of chamberlain; and even 
then it was rumoured that he stood higher in her grace’s favour than was con¬ 
sistent with the position which he nominally occupied. When the council 
elected his mistress to the imperial throne, it was sti]Dulated that Biron should 
not be suffered to accompany her into Russia; and one of the conditions of 
the capitulation restricted her from marrying, or choosing an heir, without 
the consent of the council and senate. The empress, accepting the sover¬ 
eignty under these limitations, left Biron at Mittau when she came to St. 



fidence of the empress. By the most 
adroit measures Biron contrived to re¬ 
move from a familiar intercourse at court 


hensive that the empress, freed from the 





Arma and Ulrich duke of Brunswick, the 
object of which had reference to the suc¬ 
cession. In this scheme, however, the Russian peasant woman 
machinations of Biron were defeated, 

and the marriage was celebrated in the month of July, 1739. This event 
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first seemed so discouraging. 


Death of Anna (17^0 A.B.)^ the Svecession 

In the August following, the duchess of Brunswick became the mother of 
a prin^, who was immediately taken by the empress under her own guar¬ 
dianship and nominated to be her successor. This proceeding, apparently 
founded upon some show of justice, was in reality the result of a c.eep-laid 
conspiracy. The empress was in a declining state of health, and it was felt 
that she, could not long continue to exercise the sovereignty. In this state of 
things, it became necessary to provide a successor by an authentic act that 
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could not afterwards be called into question. Biron aimed at the concentra¬ 
tion of the imperial power in his own hands; but as an open declaration to 
that effect would have provoked animosities dangerous to his safety, it was 
arranged that the young prince, then but a few weeks old, should be nominated 
to the throne, and that Biron should be appointed regent during the minority 
of Ivan. Ostermann and Munich, relying upon the future gratitude of Biron, 
favoured this crahy design. Biron coquetted for a time with the dignities 
which he was solicited to accejpt; and pretended at last that, in undertaking 
the toils of the regency, he yielded to the importunities of others at the sacri¬ 
fice of his own private wishes. 

The extent of the power thus delegated to him was specified in the pro¬ 
visions of the will of the empress, which ordained that lie should be the admin¬ 
istrator of government until the emperor Ivan had attained his seventeenth 
year; and that, should Ivan die before that time, Biron should continue 
guardian to Ivan’s brethren, bom after him, who should succeed him on the 
throne; but that, should neither Ivan nor any of his brethren survive, then 
Biron, with the concurrence of the state, should elect and confirm a new 
emperor as uMimited monarch. This was the final injunction of the czarina, 
who died in 1740.^ 

A Russian Esiimafe of Anna and of Biron 

Contemporaneous writers are unanimous in asserting that, during her 
entire reign, Anna Ivanovna was not only under the influence, but, so to say, 
under the domination of her favourite. On the basis of such authorities it 
therefore became customary to ascribe to Biron and the Germans who were 
grouped around him ail the cruelties and coameness that characterised her 
reign. But if we subject this question to a dispassionate and severe criticism 
it would appear that such an accusation of Biron — and in general of the 
Germans who governed with him — has no firm foundation. It is impossible 
to ascribe aU the character of the reign to a German clique, l^cause those 
Germans who were at the head of the government did not constitute a united 
corporation, but each of them followed his own personal interests; they were 
envious of one another and at enmity each with the rest. 

Biron was a somewhat narrow-minded egotist, incapable of attracting any 
circle around him; his power rested exclusively on the personal favour of the 
empress; and therefore, as soon as Anna Ivanovna’s eyes were closed forever, 
her foimer favourite had no sure ground to go upon, and although his deceased 
mistress had made his position secure yet he was not able to maintain it a 
month without her. There is no contemporary indication that the cruelties 
which signalised the reign of Anna emanated from Biron or that they were 
accomplished at his initiative. 

Moreover, the cruelties and in general the harsh measures which signalised 
the rei^ of Anna Ivanovna were not an exclusive characteristic of that epoch; 
they did not begin to make their appearance in Russia with her and did not 
cease with her. The administration of Peter the Great was signalised by 
persecutions even more cruel and harsh of everything opposed to the supreme 
power. The actions of Prince Romodanovski in accordance with the rreob- 
rajensld edict were in no wise milder or more humane than those of Andrew 
Ivanovitch IJskakov in the secret chanceiy. On the other hand, similar 
features of cruelty and contempt for human dignity are to be met with after 
Anna Ivanovna under Elizabeth Petrovna. Therefore we do not hesitate to 
say that all that disturbs us in the reign of Anna should not be ascribed to the 






and, by still ^ecting to be the friend of the regent, he was enabled to render 
essential seiwice in the revolution which was now swifth’’ encircling the walls 
of the palace. The confidence which the military placed in Munich gave 
increased importance to his seiwices; and, as he found that he had nothing 
to expect from the regent, he attached himself zealously to Duke Ulrich in 

le 
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The revolution which was thus organised was promptly accomplished. 
The regent was arrested in the middle of the night, in his house, by a detach¬ 
ment of the guards; and the principal senators assembled in the palace before 
daybreak, and acknowledged the princess Anna as grand duchess of Russia, 
and guardian of her son lie infant emperor. This proceeding was the work 
of a few hours. Biron -was at first confined in the castle of Schlusselburg, 
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whence he was removed as a prisoner and brought to trial for obtaining the 
regency by improper means, for squandering the imperial treasures, foi^ treat¬ 
ing with contume’y the parents of the emperor, and for violating the statutes 
and ordinances so as to throw the empire into confusion. For these capital 
offences he was condemned to death; but his sentence was mitigated to per¬ 
petual banishment to the deserts of Siberia, where, in addition to the ordinary 
miseries of that forlorn region, he was compelled to associate in the labours 
of the numerous wretches whom he had himself condemned to the same fate. 
[He was, however, set at liberty by Peter III, and Catherine II ultimately 
restored to him the duchy of Courland.] 


Anna of Brunswick Assumes the Regency (17JfO A.D.) 

The regency of the princess Anna was slightly perplexed at its opening, 
by the importunate demands of Munich to be placed at tlie head of the army — 
a post which Duke Ulrich appropriated to himself, and peremptorily refused 
to relinquish. As a compensation, however, to Munich, he removed Oster- 
mann, and appointed his rival in his place as first minister of the government. 
Munich did not long hold this office: failing to accomplish a course of policy 
which he urged upon the regent, he tendered his resignation, whicli was 
unexpectedly accepted. Frustrated in his hopes, he lingered in St. Peters¬ 
burg, anticipating that he would be recalled; but the period of his utility 
was past, and his anticipations were disappointed. The ground of his retire¬ 
ment involved a serious change in the foreign policy of the empire. FVed- 
erick II had just ascended the throne of Prussia, and, regarding with jealousy 
the alliance that had been formed between the courts of St. Petersburg and 
Vienna, endeavoured to accomplish a union with Russia through the regency 
of Munich, whose antipathy to Austria was notorious, Frederick did not 
find it very difficult to work upon the vanity and prejudices of the minister, 
who was easily brought to prevail upon the regent to enter into a defensive 
treaty with the cabinet of Berlin; both parties mutually binding themselves 
to furnish assistance, as occasion might require, to the extent of twelve thou¬ 
sand men. In consenting to this treaty, the regent mentally resolved to 
fulfil the stipulation it enjoined, only so long as Prussia should be at peace 
with Austria. An occasion soon offered which obliged her to act upon this 
secret resolution, Frederick having signified his intention of taking possession 
of Silesia as a part of the inheritance of Maria Theresa. In consequence of 
this proceeding, a new alliance was formed with Austria at the commencement 
of the year 1741, by which a fresh engagement to furnish auxiliaries was 
entered into. Munich in vain remonstrated against this measure; and at 
last, finding his influence at an end, he solicited permission to resign, which 
was mnted to him at once. Notwithstanding the disposition thus mani¬ 
fested on the part of Russia, she did not take any part in the war between 
Prussia and Austria; particularly as the king of Poland and the elector of 
Saxony, who also raised pretensions to the patrimony of Theresa, protested 
against the progress of the Russian troops through Poland; Sweden at the 
same time threatening the empire on the borders of Finland. 


Sweden Renews the War 

T^e Swedes had long looked anxiously for an excuse to make war against. 
Russia; and now that tae government of that empire was, to a certain degree,. 
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were so sanguine of success that they actually drew up no less than three sets 
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accomplished. Their fleet was not seaworthy; and the aimy, brave to a 
proverb, vfas insufficiently furnished with provisions, and so destitute of 
skilful commanders that if it had achieved a victory it must have been by 
some miracle of good fortune, and not by its own prow^ess. The generals 
Levenhaupt and Buddenbrock were the most strenuous advocates of the 
war; yet, although its conduct was committed to their own hands, the sequel 
proved that the enterprise was as rashly conceived as it was badly conducted. 

Russia w^as the first in the field; and General Lacy, advancing on the 
Swedes in August, 1743, before they had time to organise their forces, obtained 


marv^ellous rapidity, that had taken place in the imperial government, justified, 
in some measure, the supposition that the present regency was as much 
exposed to revolution as the preceding administrations. The question of the 
succession had been treated so vaguely, and had been subjected to such 
fluctuating decisions, that it was believed some new theory’- would be set up to 
annul the last election, as others had been annulled before. There was no 
doubt that the division of parties in Russia afforded a reasonable ground for 
anticipating a convulsion. The supreme power had latterly become the prize 
for wnich base and ambitious men, without hereditary pretensions and desti¬ 
tute of personal merit, had stri^led with various degrees of success. There 
WM evidently no settled principle of inheritance; and even the dangerous 
principle sanctioned by the example of Peter the Great, which gave to one 
unlimited sovereign the right of dioosing another to succeed him, was acted 










above all tilings, to see Russia once more broken up by cml commotions. 
The antipathy which existed against foreigners, and the objections of the old 
aristocracy to those European reforms that had been from time to time forced 
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create a revolution in Russia, there were elements of discord withdn which 
rendered revolution inevitable. 

The assertion of the right of the sovereign to nominate his successor was 
productive of inconvenience in a variety of ways: (1) as it constantly brought 
the new monarch into collision with the authorities, who were thus deprived 
of the privilege of election; (2) as it was almost certain to dissatisfy some 
party, and to produce continual feuds; (3) as it led to dissensions and attempts 
to vindicate the ancient princi;ple, whenever the sovereign, as we have seen, 
happened to die intestate; anc’ (4) as it was calculated to perpetuate in par- 




ment. But the chief dan^r arose from the fatal precedent of its interruption, 
which was seized upon with avidity as a justification, on all future changes, 
of those revolutions which so frequently originated within the walls of the 
palatfe. Alterations h^ now followed each other so quickly in the persons to 
whom the administration of the government was committed, and they were 
conceived so rapidly, and executed with such suddenness and decision, that 
it was no longer surprising to find the imperial authority vested in the morning 
in different hands from &ose which exercised it the night before. 
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These bold transactions were, of course, founded upon some plausible pre- 

“ ’ te ruler, the more authentic claims of the 

,onal 



would have been distinguished had her own opinions been allowed their 
proper weight. Perhaps it was to this undercurrent of resistance that the 
indifference concerning the government into which she fell ought to be attrib¬ 
uted. But, to whatever cause it might be referred, she graclually neglected 
the duties of her station, and suffered them to be discharged at hazard by the 
advisers of the duke. Totally estranging herself from her husband, she 
retired for weeks together from public affairs, and shut herself up with a 
Countess Mengden, who obtained so great an ascendency over her mind as to 
withdraw her attention almost wholly from the responsibility of her position. 
This circumstance produced considerable dissatisfaction, and heightened the 
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antipathy with which the people regarded the German party that was now 
growing up at court. The aversion entertained towards foreimers now broke 
out with more violence than ever. It seemed as if the amninistration of 
affairs had completely passed out of the hands of the Russians. The conven¬ 
tion that had been fomed on the demi^ of Peter II, by which the supreme 
authority was vested in the council, which was composed almost exclusively 
of members of native families, would have had indirectly the effect of exclud 
ing strangers from the government; but the evils with which it was pregnant, 
and its immediate interference with the privileges of the empress, led to its 
abrogation. The ascendency of foreigners was then resumed with greater 
force tWn ever. Biron the insolent guardian, Ostermann the experienced 
politician, and Mimich the able conomander rose to the summit and swayed 
the destinies of the empire. 

Nor did Ivan himself possess a much better claim to be considered as a 
Russian. He was but a remote descendant of the house of Romanov; his 
father was a German prince, his mother the daughter of a German prince; 
and the only member of the imperial house to whom he could refer his lineal 
descent was his grandfather Ivan, stepbrother to Peter I. The family, there¬ 
fore, that occupied the throne, was almost exclusively of German blood, which 
was rendered still more repugnant to the people by the faert; that all the most 
important offices under government were filled by foreigners. There was in 
these circumstances, and in the desire to arrest finally the influence of strang¬ 
ers — which appeared to progress with increasing certainty in each successive 
reign — a sufficient ground for protest; and the extraordinary indolence of 
the regent, her utter neglect of state affairs, her discouragement of Russian 
customs, and her lavish patronage of her immediate adherents, who were all 
obnoxious to the people, furnished the ready pretext upon which a plot was 
formed to expel her from the throne. 

The princess Elizabeth, daughter of Peter I, residing at St. Petersburg, 
was the person in favour of whose claims this conspiracy was got up. By 
birth, she was closer to the throne than either the young emperor or the regent; 
and the habits of her life were much more congenial to the feeling of the 
country. She might have preferred her pretensions on the death of Peter II, 
when there was a strong probability that they would have commanded the 
suffrages of the council; but at that time she expressed no desire to enter upon 
the cares of sovereignty, choosing rather to cultivate the repose of a ret&ed 
and tranquil life. Throughout the reign of the empress Anna she observed 
the ^me quiet course, kept aloof from politics, and avoiding, as much as 
possible, all intercourse with the great men or distinguished families at court. 
Her conduct was so entirely free from suspicion that she enjoyed the closest 
intimacy with the empress, who, believing that the princess was averse to the 
toils of power, bestowed her full confidence upon her; and even Biron, who 
distrusted almost everyone about him, never contemplated any measure to 
her prejudice. She enjoyed the immunities of a private person; never made 
any display of her rank in public; and was in truth, as she was in appearance, 
without a party in the country. The only exception to the privacy of her life 
was the attachment she showed for the soldiery, particularly the guards; 
which she did not hesitate to exhibit by frequently standing sponsor for their 
children. 

Yet, although her conduct was so exempt from reproach, the Dolgoruki 
^G^i^sed 01 an intention of placing her upon the throne — an intention 
■vmich mey might have entertained without her knowledge or sanction; for 
there was sometimes as much violence committed in forcing the dignity upon 
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unwilling shoulders as in deposing the posse^r. That aspiring family fell 
under the displeasure of Biron, and its members were put to the torture 
towards the close of the year 1739; when they confessed that they had planned 
an insurrection; the purpose of which was to carry off the empress, the princess 
Anna, and her husband, to expel the Germans from Russia, to proclaim 
Elizabeth empress, and to bring about a marriage between her and one of the 
Nariskins. This confession might be true, or it might ha%^e been wrung from 
the accused by torture, which, in those times, was too often persuasively 
employed to make its %dctims confess more than the truth; but it was satis¬ 
factory for the ends of Biron, who, proceeding to capital punishment at once, 
broke one of the victims on the wheel, decapitated three others, and sentenced 
two more to a dungeon for life. 

There is no reason to believe that Elizabeth contemplated any designs 
upon the throne during the reign of the emjoress Anna, or that the simplicity 
of her general conduct was assumed as a disguise for secret intrigues. The 
project seems to have occurred to her for the first time, when she saw an infant 
emperor consigned to the regency of a foreigner; it was probably strengthened 
afterwards, when the guardianship of the child was transferred to its parents, 
one of whom was a German by birth, and the other by descent; and it reached 
its maturity when she heard it reported currently that the regent intended to 
have herself declared empress on her birthday in the following December, 
1741, and to establish the succession in the line of her daughters. This intel¬ 
ligence, which every day obtained fresh credit at court, imparted a new aspect 
xo the question. It was no longer to be considered a choice between lineal and 
indirect descendants of the house of Romanov, but between a sovereign who 
should be chosen by the electors and one who was resolved to usurp by force 
what she could not legitimately obtain. 

The discontent of the people, the inconsistent bearing of the regent, and 
the fa-y curable disposition for a change which began to be developed in influ¬ 
ential quarters, seemed to sanction the act of revolution, and to invoke Eliz¬ 
abeth from her retirement to fulfil its ends. Personally, she stood alone; she 
had never drawn around her any powerful friends; she had never mixed in 
the court feuds; and her whole reliance was upon the temper and accidents of 
the time. But it was not forgotten in her calculations that the individual who 
is the representative of a principle acquires at once all the power which the 
cause he espouses can confer, and that he is sure to be sustained by a party for 
the promotion of their own objects, although he might be destitute of support 
in the attempt to advance his own. 

Lestocq, the physician and favourite of the princess, was the mainspring 
of the plot. It was by his advice that the enteiprise was undertaken, and it 
was almost solely by his perseverance that it was prosecuted. He first 
addressed himself to the guards, who were individually devoted to the princess. 
The earliest confidants of his schemes were Griinstein, a broken merchant, who 
was then a corporal in the Preobrajenski guards, and Schwartz, a trumpeter. 
Through the agency of these persons, to whom he promised large rewards, 
Lestocq succeeded in gaining over to his views a strong party of the soldiery. 
M. de la Chetardie, the French ambassador resident at St. Petersburg, readily 
engaged in the conspiracy, acting, no doubt, imder the sanction of his court, 
whose policy it was to convulse the Russian government by any means in its 
power, in the hope of ultimately effecting a disunion between that cabinet and 
the Austrian emperor. From that minister Lestocq procured the sums of 
money that were necessary to carry forward his plans, which now proceeded 
with rapidity. 



iililzabetli, wiio Jiad entered into the project with remctance, regaiucu 
its progress with fear, and was as anxious to postpone the catastrojohe as 
Lestocq was eager for its accomplishment. This produced delays which were 
nearly fatal. The soldiers, entrusted with a secret of too much magnitude 
for persons in their condition, could not long preserve the confidence that was 
reposed in them; and at last the design began to be rumoured abroad. It 
even reached the ears of the regent, who, possessed by some unaccountable 
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still hngered mactive, until at last she received an anonymous letter, in which 
she was strongly admonished of the perils by which she was surromided. A 


mercy, instead of seizing upon the rmgleaders, who were known to her, and 
quieting at once the apprehensions of her advisers, read the whole contents 
of the letter in open court in the presence of Elizabeth, and stated the nature 
of the reports that had reachec. her. Elizabeth, of course, ]3rotested her 
ignorance of the whole business, burst into a flood of tears, and asserted her 
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redoubled vigilance, to the business of collecting and oiganising the partisans 
of the prmcess; continued to bribe them with French gold; and, when everv- 
thiM WM preyed, he again impressed upon his mistress the urgent necessity 
of demion. He pomted out to her that the guards, upon whose assistance 
she chiefly relied, were under orders to march for Sweden, and that in a short 
time all would be lost. She was still, however, timid and doubtful of the 
result, when the artful Lestocq drew a card from his pocket, which represented 
her on one side m the habit of a nun, and on the other with a crown upon her 
head — astog her which fate she preferred; adding that the choice depended 
upon hersel^Md upon the promptitude with which she employed the passing 

argummt ^icceeded; she consented to place herself in hi 
^ds md, r^emtemg the success that had attended tie midnight revolu- 

Biron to banishment, he appointed the foUowng night, 
execution of his plan — undertaking the principal 
him^lf, m the hope of the honours that were to be heaped upon hun in 
tne event of success. ^ ^ 

oveJ^e W Mzabeth again betrayed irresolution, but Lestocq 

overcame her fears, and after havmg made a solemn vow before the crucifa 
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that no blood should be shed in the attempt, she put on the order of St. Cath¬ 
erine, and placing herseK in a sledge, attended by Lestocq and her chamber- 
lain, she drove to the barracks of the Preobrajenski guards. 'When she arrived 
at this point, she advanced towards the soldiers on foot, holding the cross in 
her hand; and, addressing them in a speech of some length, justified the 
grounds on which she advanced her claims to the throne; reminded them that 
she was the daughter of Peter the Great; that she had been illegally deprived 
of the succession; that a foreign child wielded the imperial sceptre; and that 
foreigners were advanced, to the exclusion of native Russians, to the highest 
offices in the state.. A considerable number of the guards had been previously 
prepared for this proceeding by bribes and promises, and inflammator}^ liquors 
were distributed amongst them to heighten their zeal. With the exception 
of a few, who would not violate their duty and who were, in consequence, 
manacled by the remainder, the whole body responded to the address with 
enthusiasm. 

They now proceeded to the palace of the emperor and his parents, pressing 
into their train evei^'body they met on the way, to prevent their object from 
being betrayed; and, forcing the sentries at the gates, obtained easy admit¬ 
tance to the deeping a]partments of the regent and the duke, whom they 
dragged, unceremoniously, and without affording them time to dress, out of 
their beds, and conveyed to the palace of Elizabeth, where they confined 
them under a strong guard. The infant Ivan, unconscious of the misery that 
awaited him, w^ enjoying a gentle slumber during this scene of violence; 
and when he awoke he was carried, in a similar manner, to the place where 
his unhappy parents were immured. On the same night the principal persons 
connected with the government were seized in the same way, and thrown into 
prison. Amongst them were Lewis Ernest of Brunswick, the brother of the 
duke, Ostermann, and Munich. 

This revolution was as rapid and complete as that which deprived Biron 
of the regency, and was effected by a similar stealthy proceeding in the silence 
of the night. Early on the following morning, the inhabitants were called 
upon to take the oath of fealty to Elizabeth. But they were accustomed to 
these sudden movements in the palace; and before the day was concluded 
the shouts of the intoxicated soldiery announced that the people had con¬ 
firmed, by the usual attestation of allegiance, the authority of the empress.^ 
A manifesto was immediately issued, which contained the following state¬ 
ment: 

The empress Anna having nominated the grandson of her sister, a child 
bom into the world only a few weeks before the empress’s death, as successor 
to the throne; during the minority of whom various persons had conducted 
the administration of the empire in a manner highly iniquitous, whence dis¬ 
turbances had arisen both within the country and out of it, and probably in 
time still ^eater might arise; therefore aU the faithful subjects oi' Eliza^th, 
both in spiritual and tempor^ stations, particularly the re^ments of the life¬ 
guards, had unanimously invited her, for the prevention of all the mischievous 
consequences to be apjDrehended, to take possession of the throne of her father 
as nearest by right oi: birth; and that she had accordingly resolved to 3deld to 
this universal request of her faithful subjects, by takmg possession of her 
inheritance deriv^ from her parents, the emperor Peter I and the empress 
Catherine. 

' It is Sftid tliat when the infant Ivan heard the shouts of the soldiers in front of the palace, 
he endeavoured to imitate their vociferations, when Elizabeth, exclaimed, “Poor babe I thou 
knowest not that thou art joining in the noise that is raised at thy undoing," 
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and because the several regiments of guards, as well as the marching regir 
ments, were under the command of Munich and the father of Ivan, and con¬ 
sequently the whole force of the empire was in the hands of those two persons, 
the subjects were compelled to talce the oath of allegiance to Ivan. Tjiat 
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Ivan, the son of Anna, had been preferred to his mother, who had been 
married to Prince Antony Ulrich of Brunswick; and no doubt could be enter- 



who had raised her to the throne were all declared noble; and the common 


* Hie mother died in childbed, 1746; the father survived until 1780. 
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soldiers ranked in future as lieutenants. But under a despotic government i 
there is little security for the great, least of all for those whom capricious 
favour has exalted. Presuming on his services, the ambition of Lestocq 
urged him to demand higher preferment, and he had the mortification to be 
refused. Nor was this all: by his arrogance he offended the most powerful 
favourites of Elizabeth, especially the grand chancellor Bestuzhev, who had 
been the minister of Anna; and, in seven years after the revolution, he was 
exiled to a fortress in the government of Archangel. Exile, in short,-was per¬ 
petual in t^ reign. The empress vowed that no culprit should suffer death; 
but death would often have iDeen preferable to the punishments which were 
inflicted. Torture, the knout, slitting of the tongue, and other chastisements 
— so cruel that the sufferer frequently died in consequence — were not spared 
even females. 

Soon after her accession a conspiracy was discovered, the object of which 
was Ihe restoration of young Ivan. The conspirators, who were encouraged by 
a foreign minis ter, were seized, severely chastised, and sent into exile. Among 
them was a court beauty, whose charms had long given umbr^^e to the 
czarina, and we may easily conceive that the. revenge was doubly sweet 
which could at once destroy the rebel and the rival. But the number of these 
victims was small, compared with that which was consigned to unknown 
dungeons, and doomed to pass the rest of life in hopeless despondency. With 
all her humanity, Elizabeth suffered that most inquisitorial court, the secret 
chancery, to subsist; and the denunciations which were laid before it were 
received as implicitly as the clearest evidence in other tribunals. 

For&ign Affairs ( 17-1757 A.D,) 

In her foreign policy this empress seems scarcely to have had an object. 
Averse to business, and fond of pleasure, she allowed her ministers, especially 
Bestuzhev, to direct the operations of the wars in which she was enga^d, and 
to conduct at will the diplomacy of the empire. Her first enemy was Sweden. 
That power demanded the restitution of Finland, and was refused; hostilities 
which, indeed, had commenced at the instigation of France during the last 
reign, were resumed, but they were prosecuted with little vigour by the Swedes. 
The valour of the nation appeared to have died with their hero, Charles XII. 
So unfortunate were their arms that, by the Treaty of Nystad, in 1721, and 
that of Abo, in 1743, Livonia, Esthonia, Karelia, Ingermanland, Viborg, and 
Kexhohn passed under the domination of Eussia. 

Still worse than the loss of their possessions was the influence thencefor¬ 
ward exercised over the court of Stockholm by that of St. Petersburg. In 
vain did Sweden endeavour to moderate the exactions of the empress by 
electing the duke of Holstein, her nephew, successor to the throne of the Goths: 
the Tr^ty of aIw was not the less severe. It is, indeed, true that the intelli¬ 
gence of this election did not reach St. Petersburg until Elizabeth herself, who 
was resolved never to marryhad already nominated Duke Peter as her own 
successor; but she ought to have received in a better spirit a step designed as 
an act of homage to herself. 

Had Elizabeth known her own interests, she would never have engaged in 
the celebrated war which during so many years shook all Europe to its centre. 
But, in the first place, she affected much commiseration for Polish king, 
whose Saxon dominions were invaded by the Prussians, and whom she called 

* She is sfldd to have been privately married to a singer; bat this is doubtf ol. What is cer¬ 
tain is that her lovers were as nomerons after as before the allied union. 
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surrounded himself with young German officers. His addiction to such 
exercises became a passion, and was doubtless one oi the causes that so strongly 
indisposed him to more serious and more important pursuits. 

But it was not the only cause. In his native province he had probably 
learned to admire another propensity, common enough in his time — that 
of hard drinking; and it was not likely to be much impaired in such a country 
as Russia. His potations, which were frequent and long, w^ere encouraged by/ 
his companions; and, in a few years, he became a complete bacchanalian. 
If we add that both he and they indulged in gratifications still more criminal — 
in licentious amours — we shall not hesitate to believe the charge of profligacy 
with which he has been assailed. Whether the empress was for some time 
privy to his excesses has been disputed; but probability aifirms that she was, 
and that, by conniving at these ignoble pursuits, her policy was to keep him 
at a distance from the affairs of state. In this base purpose she was, from 
motives sufficiently obvious, zealously assisted by her ministers, es oecially by 
Bestuzhev. Profligate as was the grand duke, he was displeasec. with this 
state of restraint; and he sometimes complained of it with a bitterness that 
was sure to be exaggerated by the spies whom they had placed near him. 


The Future Catheririp- II Appears 

The empress paid little attention to the reports concerning him. Her pur¬ 
pose was to disqualify him for governing, to render him too contemptible to be 
dreaded; nor w’as she much offended with his murmurs. That purpose was 
gained; for Peter had the reputation of being at once ignorant, vicious, and 
contemptible. In a country so fertile in revolutions, where unprincipled 
adventurers were ever ready to encourage the discontent of anyone likely to 
disturb the existing order of thin^, this reputation was one of the surest safe¬ 
guards of Elizabeth’s throne. She no longer feared that he would be made 
the tool of the designing, and she secretly exalted in the success of a policy 
which Machiavelli himself would have admired. Nor did she prove herself 
unworthy of that great master in the refined hypocrisy which made her repre¬ 
sent her nephew as a prince of hopeful talents. But even she blushed at some 
of his irregularities; and, in the view of Justifying him, had furnished him with 
a wife. Her choice was unfortunate; it was Sophia Augusta, daughter of the 
prince of Anhalt-Zerbst, who, on her conversion to the Greek faith — a neces¬ 
sary preliminary to her marriage — had received the baptismal name of 
Catherine. 

This union was entitled to the more attention as in its consequences it 
powerfully affected not oifly the whole of Russia but the whole oi* Europe. 
Shortly before its completion Peter was seized with the smallpox, which left 
hideous traces on his countenance. The sight of him Is said so far to have so 
affected Catherine that she fainted away. But, though she was only in her 
sixt^th year, ambition had already over her more influence than the tender 
passion, and she smothered her repugnance. Unfortunately, the personal 
qualities of the husband were not of a kind to remove the ill impression; if he 
bore her any affection, which appears doubtful, his manners were rude, even 
vulgar; and she blushed for him whenever they met in general society. What 
was still worse, she soon learned to despise his understanding; and it required 
little penetration to foresee that, whatever might be his title after Elizabeth’s 
dea the power must rest with Catherine. Hence the courtiers in general 
were aio^e assiduous in their attentions to her than to him — a circumstance 
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which did not much dispose him for the better. Einding no charn^ in his 
new domestic circle, he naturally turned to his boon companions; his orgies 
became frequent, and Catherine was completely neglected. Hence her indif¬ 
ference was exchanged into absolute dislike. 

The contrast between their characters exhibited itself in their conduct. 
While he was thus earning contempt for himself, she was assiduously strength¬ 
ening her party. She had the advantage — we should rather say the cm^ ~ 
of being directed by a wily mother, who had accompanied her into Russia, 
and whose political intrigues were so notorious that at length she was ordered 
by the empress to return into Germany. The grand duchess, however, had 
b^n too well tutored to suffer much by her mother’s departure; and she 
prosecuted her purpose with an ardour that would have done honour to a 
better cause. 


jr 

_ . ^ ^ , 

d of the army b^toi^ 

tne crime, but absolved — a result stni more surpnsmg to men 
merely the surface of things. The reason was that the 

Bestuzhev, had secretly ordered the marshal to retreat, ant. __ 

his protector in the trial. It was not to please the heir-presumptive of 
the crown, whose blind adoration of the Prussian king was so well known, 
that Bestuzhev despatched the secret order for Apraxin to retreat: it was 
that the chiefs of the army, of whom many were his creatures, might be 
ready to join in effecting the revolution which was meditated. But the 
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ambitious minister, presuming on the distaste which his imperial mistress 
generally showed for affairs, and still more on her bodily indisposition, which 
at this time placed her life in danger, proceeded too rapidly. His intrigues 
were discovered; his letter to the marshal was produced; he was deprived 
of all his power; and Peter had the joy of seeing him exiled. 

The general who succeeded Apraxin obtained advantages over the Russian 
monarch, which had never been contemplated by bis predecessor. But though 
he took K5nigsberg, placed most of Prussia under contribution, and defeated 
the Prussian army in a decisive engagement, he, too, was unwilling to irritate 
beyond forgiveness the heir of the empire, especially as the reports which 
daily reached him of Elizabeth’s health convinced liim that the succession 
was not far distant. Under the pretext of illness, he demanded leave to 
retire. His successor, Soltikov (not, we may be sure, the favourite of tliat 
name), was still more successful. Frederick was defeated in one of the best 
contested battles of this famous war; Berlin was taken, and Kolberg reduced 
after a vigorous siege. The news of this last success reached the empress, 
but she was no longer capable of deriving satisfaction from it. Much to her 
honour, she withstood all the solicitations of the intriguers who wished to 
exclude her nephew and to place Paul on the throne, und^r the regency of his 
mother. She died on the 5th day of January, 1762.^> 

Sjyread of Art, Literature, and Education under Elizabeth 

The empress Elizabeth had a passion for building; Peter the Great’s sum¬ 
mer palace and even the empress Anna’s winter palace appeared to her small 
and confined. Upon the site of the latter she began to build the present 
edifices; during her reign was also built the vast, elegant, and beautiful palace 
at Tsarskoi Selo; the palace of Oranienbaum was reconstructed, and the fine 
churches of the Smolni convent, of Vladimirskaia and of Nicholas Morskoi 
(in St. Petersburg) were also erected. Some handsome private houses were 
built by Elizabeth’s noblemen, and in general St. Petersburg, which had not long 
before been a desert place, consisting chiefly of wooden houses, became greatly 
embellished; the palace quay, as may be seen from drawings and engravings 
of the time, already showed a continuous row of huge stone edifices. 

Of course all these buildings cost enormous sums which led private persons 
into debt and the government into superfluous expenditure, but it is impos¬ 
sible not to observe that there was to be seen in this luxury an artistic quality 
which had never before existed. The finest edifices of that period form a 
special style, which after temporary neglect is now beginning to be imitated: 
the creator of this style in Russia was Count Rastrelli — a foreigner, of whom, 
however, Russia has the right to speak. The palaces and churches built by 
Rastrelli merit description, and although painting at that time did not repre¬ 
sent a very high standard, yet the ceilings painted in accordance with the 
fashion of the day, with bouquets of flowers and mythological goddesses, even 
now attract the attention of artists. The grandees gave high prices for pic¬ 
tures by foreign masters; their houses became distinguished not only for 
their handsome fagades but also for the comfort of their interior arrangements; 
it would hardly be possible, for instance, to imagine anything more nobly 
elegant than the house of the chancellor Vorontzov (now the' corps des Pages). 

AO these beautiful architectural productions, and likewise those of music 
and painting, were for the greater part the work of foreign artists — visitors to 
Russia; but under their influence Russian artists were formed and taste 
developed. The church of Nicholas Morskoi was built by a pupil of Rastrelli, 
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that the fact of its being in verse, that so astounded and enraptured his con¬ 
temporaries that they proclaimed Sumarokov the “ Bussian Racine ’*; encour¬ 
aged by such a success he wrote a second and yet a third tragedy; he took up 
comedy (for which he had hardly any more vocation) and in fact wrote a 
■whole repertory; there were, ho’wever, no actors; because neither in St. Peters¬ 
burg nor in Moscow did there any longer exist such companies and such 
theatres as were begun in the time of Peter. 

Meanwhile, far away from both capitals, in laroslav there was formed, 
almost of itseK -without any commands or even any enoouragemen-t being given, 
a Russian dramatic company which is indissolubly bound up -with the name 
of Volkov. Theodore Volkov was the son of a merchant and had been edu¬ 


cated in the laroslav seminary, where, following the example of the Academy 
of Kiev, and others, representations of a vspiritual or religious character were 
given. They produced, a great impression upon the young merchant; when 
later on he managed to get to St. Petersburg and saw on the stage of the corps 
des Cadets a dramatic representation given -with scenery, lighting, and mechan¬ 
ical contrivances, Volkov was stupefied "with rapture and astonishment. ^ Being 
to the highest degree sensitive to every artistic im pression, being a painter, a 
musician, and a sculptor — all self-taught — Vol<ov was also enc.ued with 
that constancy and patience without which even gifted natures do not attain 
to any results. Vollcov studied the material aide of scenic art to the smallest 
details — that is, the arrangement of the machinery, of the scenes, etc.; 
when he returned to laroslav he asked his parents, with whom he lived, to let 
him have an empty tanner’s shed; there he arranged a pit and a stage, and 
making up a company of young merchants like himself, sons of citizens and 
clerks, gave representations -which aroused the enthusiasm of all the specta¬ 
tors. The intelligent and practical Volkov, seeing how the ]population of 
laroslav flocked to his representations, named a price for tbem. — a five 
kopeck piece for the first row^s — and thus little by little he ama^d a sum 
with which in 1752 he was able to build a general public theatre with room 
for one thousand spectators. 

The taste for tlie stage had meanwhile greatly spread in St. Petersburg; in 
various private houses ckamatic representations were given at evening par- 
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ties; it was therefore not surprising that the laroslav theatre soon began to 
be talked of. The empress invited Volkov to come to St. Petersburg with his 
company, as she wished to see his representations given on the stage of the 
court theatre. She was remarkably pleased with them, and four years later 
issued an ukase for the establishment of a public theatre. The first director 
of this theatre and almost the only dramatic miter was Sumarokov; accord¬ 
ing to the testimony of contemporaries Volkov was one of its most talented 
actors and his friend and fellow worker Dmitrievski a great artist. 

We must here speak of another still more remarkable Russian native 
genius — Lomonosov. It is well Imown how, when he was a youth of six¬ 
teen, devoured by a thirst for knowledge, he secretly left the paternal roof 
and made his way on foot from Kholmogori to Moscow. How unattractive 
must life and learning have appeared to him in those early days! “Having 
only one altyn (a thr^-kopeck piece) a day for salary, it was impossible for 
him to spend more on food than a halfpenny a da> for bread and a halfpenny 
worth of kvass (a kind of beer or mead); the rest had to go for paper, books, 
and other necessities.” Thus he described his life in the Zaikonos paskvi 
Ecclesiastical Academy to Ivan Shuvalov and concluded with the fol owing 
words: “ I lived thus for five years and did not abandon science! ’ ^ Theodore 
Prokopovitch, when he was already an old man, visited the Moscow academy 
a few years before his death; he noticed Lomonosov there and praised him 
for his laboriousness and learning. In 1737 Lomonosov was sent abroad to 
perfect himself and placed himself under the surveillance of the then famous 
scholar, Wolff, who, while despising him for his disorderly life, Sjpoke with 
respect of his capacities and success in study. Lomonosov followed the 
lectures of the German professors and amused himself with the Geirnan 
students. The news of Minikh’s great victories and the taking of Khotin 
reached him; his patriotic feelings were aroused, and he wrote an ode. When 
the verses 'were received in St. Petersburg everyone was struck with their 
harmony; and when Lomonosov returned from Germany in the beginning of 
Elizabeth's reign his reputation as a poet had already preceded him — the 
more he wrote the greater his fame became. Poetiy, however, was not 
Lomonosov's strongest point, and ‘Verses do not occupy a quarter of his 
entire works. His mind worked even more than his imagination, and his 
scholarly writings are striking in their variety. He composed a grammar of 
the Russian language fmm whi6h several generations have learned; he laid 
down rules of versification, the foundation of which are even now recognised 
by everyone; he wrote on chemistry, physics, astronomy, metallurgy, geology; 
he composed a Russian history, wrote a hypothesis concerning the great 
learned expeditions and memoranda bearing on questions of the state (as for 
instance measures for increasing and maintaining the population in Russia) : 
in fact, Lomonosov's extraordinary intellect seemed to touch upon eveiy 
branch of mentM activity. He was made a member of the St. IPetersburg 
Academy of Sciences, but there the German element reigned supreme and 
Lomonosov was one of those who, while venerating the work of Peter the 
Great and the European learning introduced by him, yet was oppressed by 
foreign tutorage and took offence whm the Germans put forward their own 
countrymen to the detriment of meritorious Russians. Continual disiputes 
and quarrels arose between Lomonosov and his fellow members; nor, Ibeing 
of a veiy impetuous and obstinate nature, was Lomonosov always in the 
right. His rough and shaiy measures frequently led him into quarrels even 
outside the academy, for instance with his literary brethren, Frediakovski 
and Sumarokov. All this might greatly have injured Lomonosov, but for- 
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timately for him he possessed powerful protectors in the persons of Count 
Worontzov and Count Razumovski, who liked to show favour to the first 
Russian scholar and poet. 

But the strongest, truest, and most constant of his protectors was Ivan 
Shuvalov. Shuvalov had many defects — his character was weak, lazy, and 
careless; but he nevertheless represented one oh the most consolatory types 
of his epoch: strong, energetic types were not uncommon in the first half of 
the eighteenth century, but gentle, benevolent, indulgent natures were rarely 
to be met with. Shuvalov was not captivated by ci amorous deeds, like the 
men of Peter^s time, but by the peaceful progress of science and art. Themfore 
if the weakness of his cliaracter made him an instrument for the ambitious 
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sciences, to spread education in distant parts among the common peopl 


might be destroyed.’^ The senate approved Shuvalov's proposition and in 
1755 the University of Moscow was founded. 

We have ^ven as just and complete a pic'ure of the period of the empress 
Elizabeth as is possible in view of the scarcity of information obtainable con¬ 
cerning many circumstances of that time. Elizabeth left behind her if not a 
great memory yet, broadly speaking, a good one. Her administration may 
be reproached with much: in its foreign policy it was not sufficiently inde¬ 
pendent; it was not sufficiently w’atchful in interior affairs, where oversights 
occasioned special evils; moreover examples of unlawful enrichment attained 


such brilliant fruits under Catherine II was sown under Elizabeth.^ 


Estimates of Elizabeth 

Bain 9 finds it a peculiar glory ” of Elizabeth Petrovna that she followed 
always in the footsteps of her illustrious father. Noting that Russia was 
the creation of Peter (before him there having been only Muscovy); he notes 
also that this new principality was many times in danger during the fifteen 
years following his death. And he sees in Elizabeth the power that sustained 
the empire. “ Beneath her beneficent sceptre,” he declares, “ Russia may bo 
said to have possessed itself again.” He credits her with possessing her 
father’s sovereign gift of choosing and usin:^ able councillors; and with 
having “ an infinite good nature, radiant affabi [ity, and patriarchal simplicity, 
which so endeared her to her subjects as to make her, most de^rvedly, the 
most popular of Russian monarchs.” In common with other critics, he feels 
that laid the foundation upon which Catherine II was.to build. Ho 
declares that all the great captains w'ho were to serve Catherine with such 
effect—men like Rumiantsev, Suvarov, Riephin, Besborodko, the Panins and 
the Galifczins—were brought up in the school of Elizabeth. 
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Much, of this is beyond controversy, but it is necessary to add that the 
private character of the sovereign was not such as to be spoken of with 
enthusiasm. Bell^ defines its chief feature as volujptuousness. He notes 
with approval a certain symjpathetic trait that led .her to the abolition of 
capital punishment, but he cLeclares that she was, on the whole, “no less 
feeble in mind than she was vicious in conduct.’' “ Her superstition,” he 
adds, “ was equal to her lust; the sight of a person in mourning affected her 
more than a whole street of starving families; and her conscience reproached 
her more for violating a fast than for outraging the most sacred of moral 
virtues. While she encouraged a system of espionage destructive of all 
domestic freedom and happiness; while she punished with inexcusable 
rigour the crime of eating an egg on a day of abstinence, she was in no 
degree offendtid with the spread of the most baleful vices.” But such con¬ 
tradictions as are here suggested between the public efficiency and the 
private character of a Russian sovereign are no novelty, as we shall have 
occasion to see in the succeeding pages. Moreover, it should not be forgotten 
that gossip is likely to exaggerate the frailties of a monarch situated as was 
Elizabeth, Circumstances that might have passed unnoticed in the history 
of an ordinary individual, were sure to attain the widest publicity, and to he 
distorted with all the elements of exaggeration that characterise rumours of 
a disagreeable character. Making d.ue allowance for this, however, there 
still seems little reason to doubt that Elizabeth's personal views of morality 
were curiously distorted. Still, in judging her, we may recall Bain’s declara¬ 
tion that she had “ passed through the bitter but salutary school of adversity.” 
If she had “ learnt the necessity of circumspection, deliberation, self-control,” 
she had learnt also to hold in contempt certain of the elementary virtues. 
Meantime, her outlook upon the political world was wide and clear, and the 
tactfulness with which she approached her subjects and dealt with those 
with whom she came into personal contact, was of so subtle an order that 
her personal popularity was well earned.^^ 


PETEH III (1762 A.D.) 

As Elizal^th, on her death-bed, had confirmed the rights of Peter III; and 
as the conspirators, deprived of Bestuzhev their guide, were unable to act with 
energy, the new emperor encountered no opposition. On the contrary, he was 
immediately recognised by the military; and the archbishop of Novgorod, 
in the sermon preached on the occasion, thanked heaven that a prince so likely 
to imitate his illustrious gran^ather was vouchsafed to Russia. Catherme 
was present.^ She wore a peculiar dress to conceal her pregnancy, and her coun¬ 
tenance exhibited some indication of the anxious feeling which she was obliged 
to repress. Compelled to defer the execution of her ambitious purposes, and 
uncertain what vengeance the czar might exert for her numerous infidelities, 
she might well be apprehensive. 

But she had no real foundation for the fear. Of all the sovereigns of that 
or any age, Peter was among the most clement. U^ether he thought that 
clemency might bind to his interests one whose talents he had learned to 
respect, or that her adherents were too numerous and powerful to allow of 
her being punished — whether, in short, he had some return of affection for 
her, or his own conscience told him that she had nearly as much to forgive as 
he could have, we will not decide. One thing only is certain — that, in about 
three months after his accession, he invested her with the domains held by the 
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late empress. Certainly his was a mind incapable of long-continued resent¬ 
ment. His heart was better than his head. Resolved to signalise his ele¬ 
vation by making others happy, he recalled aU whom his predecessor had 
exiled, except Bestuzhev. Many he restored to their former honours and 
possessions. Thus the aged Munich was made governor-general of Siberia, 
restored to his military command; while Biron, who certainly deserved no 
favour, was reinvested with the duchy of Courland. He did more: he restored 
the prisoners made by the generals of Elizabeth, and gave them money to 
defray their passage home. And, as Frederick had always been the object 
of his idolatry, the world expected the armistice w’hich he published, and 
which was preparatory to a peace between the two countries. 

Tiiat declaration was an extraordinary document. In it the emperor 
declares that, his first duty being the 
welfare of his people, that welfare could 
not be consulted so long as hostilities 
were continued; that the war, which had 
raged six years, had produced no advan¬ 
tage to either party, but done incredible 
harm to both; that he would no longer 
sanction the wanton destruction of his 
species; that, in conformity with the 
divine injunction relative to "the preser¬ 
vation of the people committed to his 
charge, he would put an end to the un¬ 
natural, impious strife; and that he was 
resolved to restore the conquests made 
by his troops. In this case he had been 
praised, and with great justice, for his 
moderation. We fear, however, he does 
not merit so high a degree of praise of 
humanity as many wTiters have asserted. 

At tliis moment, while proclaiming so 
loudly his repu^ance to war, he was sending troops into his native princi¬ 
pality of Holstein, vith the intention of wresting from the king of Denmark 
the duchy of Schleswig, which he considered the rightful inheritance of his 
family. He even declared that he would never rest until he had sent that 
prince to Malabar. 

Nor must "we omit to add that from the enemy he became the ally of Fred¬ 
erick; that his troops joined with the Prussians to expel the Austrians from 
the kmgdom. His humanity only changed sides; if it spared the blood of 
Prussians, it had little respect for that of Austrians. We may add, too, that 
there was something like madness in his enthusiastic regard for Frederick. 
He corresponded with that monarch, whom he proclaimed his master, whose 
uniform he wore, and in whose armies he obtained the rank of major-general. 
Had he been capable of improvement, his intercourse with that far-sighted 
prince might liave benefited him. Frederick advised him to celebrate at 
Moscow liis coronation — a rite of superstitious importance in the eyes of the 
multitude. He was advised, too, not to engage in the Danish war, not to 
leave the empire. But advice was lost on him. 

In some other respects, Peter deserves more credit than the admirers of 
Catherine are willing to allow him. (1) Not only did he pardon his personal 
enemies — not only did the emperor forget the wrongs of the grand duke — 
but on several he bestowed the most signal favours. He suppressed that 
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abominable inquisitorial court, the secret chancery, which had consigned so 
many victims to everlasting bondage, which had received delations from the 
most obscure and vicious of men, which had made every respectable master 
of a family tremble lest his very domestics should render him amenaWe to that 
terrible tribunal. Had this been the only benefit of his reign, weU would he 
have been entitled to the gratitude of Eussia. (2)^-He emancipated the nobles 
from the slavish dependence on the crown, so ch^acteristic of that barbarous 
people. Previous to his reign, no boyar could ienter on any profession, or 
forsake it when once embraced, or retire from public to private life, or dis> 
pose of his property, or travel into any foreign country, without the per¬ 
mission of the czar. By breaking their chains at one blow, he began the career 
of social emancipation. (3) The military discipline of the nation loudly 
demanded reform, and he ol^yed the caU. He rescued the officers from the 
degrading punishments previously inflicted; he introduced a better system 
of tactics; and he gave more independence to the profession. He did not, 
however, exempt the common soldier from the corporal punishment which at 
any moment his superior officers might inflict. (4) He instituted a useful 
court to take cognisance of all offences committed gainst the public peace, 
and to chastise the delinquencies of the men entrusted with the general police 
of the empire, (5) He encouraged commerce, by lessening the duties on 
certain imports, and by abolishing them on certain exports. (6) In all his 
measures, all his steps, he proved himself the protector of the poor. In 
fact, one reason for the dislike with which he was regarded by the nobles arose 
from the preference which he always gave to the low over the high. 


Impolitic Acts of Peter III 


But if impartial history must thus eulogise many of this monarch's acts, 
the same authority must condemn more. He exhibited everywhere great 
contempt for the people whom he was called to govern. He had no indulg¬ 
ence for their prejudices, however indifferent, however inveterate. Thus, in 
co mm a n ding that the secular clergy should no longer wear long beards, and 
should wear the same garb as the clergy of other countries, he offended his 
subjects to a degree almost inconceivable to us. In ordering the images to 
be removed from the churches—he was still a Lutheran, if anything—he did 
not lessen the odium which his other acts had produced. The archbishop of 
Novgorod flatly refused to obey him, and was in consequence exiled; but 
the murmum of the populace compelled the czar to recall him. StiU more 
censurable were his efforts to render the church wholly dependent on the state 
to destroy everything like independence in its ministers; to make religion 
a mere en^e m the hands of arbitrary power for the attainment of any 
object. His purpose, in fact, was to seize aU the demesnes of the church — 
its extensive estates, its numerous serfs — and to pension the clergy like other 
functionaries. 


In the uk^ published on this occasion, he expressed a desire to relieve 
ecclesiastics of the temporal cares so prejudicial to their ghostly utility to 
that they indeed renounced the world, and free from the burden of perish- 
mg treasures, applied their whole attention to the welfare of souls. He there¬ 
fore d^re^ that the property of the church should in future be managed by 

and t^t the clergy should receive, from the fund th^ accu- 
peMions, corresponding to their stations. Thus the 
archbishops of Novgorod, Moscow, and St. Petersburg were to have each 
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2,500 roubles; and the same sum was to be allowed for the support of their 
households, of their capitular clergy, and for the sustentation of the sacred 
edifices. But the twenty-three other archbishops and bishops were to have 
only 3,000 roubles for both purposes. The salaries of the other ecclesiastics 
were carefully graduated. The inferior were divided into three classes — 
individuals of the first to receive 500, of the second 300, of the third 150 roubles 
per annum. The surplus funds were to be applied to the foundation of hos¬ 
pitals, to the endowment of colleges, and to t!ie general purposes of the state. 

Peter attempted these and other innovations in virtue of the two-fold char¬ 
acter which, from the time of his grandfather, the czars had been anxious to 
assume, as supreme heads alike of religion and of the state. Not even the 
grand lama o:: Thibet ever arrogated a higher degree of theocratic authority. 
Indeed, our only surprise is that in addition to their other functions they did 
not assume that of bishops; that they did not array themselves in pontificals, 
and celebrate mass at the altar. But they certainly laid something like a 
claim to the sacerdotal character. Thus, on the death of the patriarch, Peter I 
opposed the election of another supreme head of the church; and when he 
found that the synod durst not venture on so far irritating the Deople as to 
dispense with the dignity, he insisted on being elected himself. 'J the sultan 
of Constantinople combined in himself the two-fold character, why should 
it be refused to him? The_ reign of Peter wms too short to permit his designs 
of spoliation to be carried into effect; but, by confirming the dangerous pre¬ 
cedent of his grandfather, he had done enough, and his successor Catherine 
was enabled to complete the robbery which he commenced. 

But the most impolitic measure of Peter — that which rendered those 
who might Imve defended him indifferent to his fate —was his conduct 
towards the^ impierial guards. Two regiments he ordered to be in readiness 
for the Dfmish war. This was contrary to custom. In the faith of remain¬ 
ing near the court, most of the soldiers had embraced the military life; and 
they were as indicant as they were surprised when told that they must 
exchange the dissipations of a metropolis for the fatigues and privations 
attending a di^ant campaign. They were offended, too, with the intro¬ 
duction of the Prussian discipline, which they found by experience to be far 
more ngid than that to which they had hitherto been subject; and they 
patnotically condemned the innovation as prejudicial to the military fame 
of the enmire. Still more irritating was the preference which he everyv/here 
gave to the German over the native troops. His most intimate friends were 
Germai^; the officers around his person were of the same nation; Germans 
directed the manoeuvres not only of his household but of all his regiments; 

a Geman — Prince George of Holstein, his uncle — was placed at the 
head of all the imperial armies. 

Couple these acts of imprudence with others of which he was hourly 
gudty. In his palace of Oranienbaum he constructed a Lutheran chapel; 

though he appears to have been indifferent to every form of religion he 
held this m much more respect than the Greek form, which, in fact, he 
delighted to ridicule. If churchmen became his enemies, the people in gen- 

likely to become his friends when they heard of a boast — 
probably a true one — that in the last wai he had acquainted the Prussian 
monarch with the secrets of the imperial cabinet. Lastly, he insulted men 
of honour by making them the jest of his buffoons. 

Circumstances much less numerous and much less cogent than these 
would have sufficed so ambitious, able, and unprincipled a woman as Cath¬ 
erine to organise a powerful conspiracy against the czar. But he was accused 
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of many other things of which he was perfectly innocent. In fact, no effoit 
seems to have been spared to invent and propagate stories to his disadvan¬ 
tage. In some instances, it is scarcely possible to separate the true from the 
false. Whether, for exam]ple, he, from the day of his accession, resolved to 
divorce his to marry his mistress, to set aside Paul from succession, and 
to adopt Ivan, still confined in the fortress of Schlusselburg, can never be 
known with certainty. That he secretly visited that unhappy prince seems 
undoubted; but we have little evidence for the existence of the design attrib¬ 
uted to him. If, in fact, he sincerely contemplated raising the daughter of 
Count Vorontzov to the imperial tlmone, he would scarcely have adopted 
Ivan, unless he felt assured that no issue would arise from the second marri^e. 
He could not, however, entertain any regard for a consort who had so griev¬ 
ously injured him, and little for a boy whom he knew was not his own. And, 
as there is generally some foundation for every report, there seems to be no 
doubt that Peter had promised to marry his mistress if she survived his wife. 
The report was enough for Catherine: on it she built her own story that her 
life was in danger; and that if her son were not designed for a similar fate, he 
would at least have that of Ivan. 

Catherine Plots against the Czar 

The anxiety of the empress to secure adherents was continually active; 
and as her husband passed! so much time in drunkenness, her motions were 
not so closely scrutinised as they should have been. Gregory Orlov, her crim¬ 
inal favourite, was the man in whom she placed the most reliance. Gregory 
had four brothers — all men of enterprise, of courage, of desperation; and 
none of them restricted by the least moral principle. Potemlmi, afterwards 
so celebrated, was the sixth. This man was, perhaps, the most useful of the 
conspirators, as by means of his acquaintance with the priests of the metrop¬ 
olis ]ae was able to enlist that formidable body in the cause. They were not 
slow to proclaim the impiety of the czar, his contempt of the orthodox faith, 
lus resolution “to banish the fear of the Lord” from the Russian court, to 
convert churches into hospitals and barracks, to seize on all revenues of the 
church, and to end by compelling the most orthodox of -countries to embrace 
the errors of Luther. The archimandrites received these reports from the 
parish priests, the bishops from the archimandrites; nor was there much diffi¬ 
culty in obtaining an entrance for them into the recesses of the neighbouring 
monasteries. The hetman of the Cossacks, an officer of great authority and of 
great riches, was next gained. Not less effectual than he was the princess 
Dashkov, who, though the sister of Peter^s mistress, was the most ardent of 
the conspirators: perhaps the threatened exaltation of that sister, by render¬ 
ing her jealous, only strengthened her attachment to the czarina. Through 
the instrumentality of this woman, Count Panin, the foreign minister and the 
governor of the grand duke Paul, was gained over. Whether the argument 
employed was, as one writer asserts, the sacrifice of her sister, or whether, as 
another affirms, she was the daughter of the count, who notoriously intrigued 
with her mother, is of no moment. What is certain is, that the count was 
exceec^gly fond of her; ^d one authority expressly asserts that he became 
^quainted with the details of the conspiracy before her, and admitted her 
into the plot. This, however, is less probable than the relation we ha\e given; 
for the princ^ had long been the friend of Catherine. 

^ Her activity was xmceasmg. A Piedmontese adventurer, Odart by name, 
being forced, to leave his native country for some crime, and having tried in 
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vain to obtain a subsistence in the neighbouring capitals; wisely resolved to 
try his fortune in St. Petersburg —a city where guilt might reside with 
impunity, and where it had only to be successful to win ti^e applause of 
mankind. As he had a considerable knowledge of the fine arts, especially 
of music and painting, he had littb difficulty in obtaining an introduction to 
the princess Dashkov. She, who had a shrewd insight into human character, 
soon perceived that this supple, crafty, active, sober, intriguing, unprincipled 
foreigner was just the man that was required to act as spy and confidential 
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in what service he was employed. If a partisan were to be gained, no man 
could be more insinuating: if an enemy were to be removed, he had his pistols 
and his dirk, without which he never appeared in the street. His penetration 
soon enabled him to secure the aid of two other bravoes—the one, Possik, a 
lieutenant in the guards; the other, Globov, a lawyer in the emplojmient of 

the senate. Of the character of these men, some notion may be formed from 
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tion of the Code Freddie for the ancient law of Russia. 

By these means she prepared the minds of the people for the revolution : 
lier affability, in fact, was the theme of their praise. But she did not trust 
merely to their good-wilL She knew that, unless two or three regiments were 
secured, the msurrection might not find immediate sunnorters, and that the 
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critical moment might be lost. Without money this object could not be 
obtained; and though both she and her confidential agents voluntarily dis¬ 
bursed all that they could command;^ and converted their most valuable 
effects into coin, the amount was alarmingly inadequate. In this emergency 
she applied to the French ambassador for a loan; and when he showed less 
readiness to accommodate her than she expected, she addressed herself, we 
are told, to the ambassador from England, jmd with more success. But this 
statement is untrue: it was not the English ambassador, but an English 
merchant, who furnished her with the sum she demanded. With this aid, she 
prevailed on the greater part of three regiments to await the signal for joining 
iaer. 

Though the conspirators were, in point of numbers, formidable, their 
attempt was one of danger. Peter was about to leave Russia for Holstein, 
to orosecute the war against the Danish king; and of the troops whom he 
hac assembled, though the greater part were on their march, some were now 
with him, and might be induced to defend him. Besides, the two great 
divisions of his fleet were at Kronstadt and Revel, and nobody could foresee 
how they would act. The conspirators agreed that he should be taken by 
surprise; that midnight should see him transferred from the throne to a 
dungeon. The festival of St. Peter and St. Paul — one t)f high importance 
in tne Greek church — was approaching: the following day the emperor had 
resolved to depart. It was to be celebrated at Peterhov; there it was resolved 
to arrest him. 

But accident hastened the execution of the plot. Until the arrival of the 
festival, Peter left St. Petersburg for Oranienbaum, to pass in riot'imd debauch¬ 
ery the intervening time. Accompanied by the most dissolute of, his favour¬ 
ites, and by many of the court ladies, he anticipated the excesses wHich awaited 
his* arrival. That he had received some hints of a plot, though he was unac¬ 
quainted alike with its object and authors, is exceedingly probable. His 
royal ally of Prussia is said to have advised him to be on his guard, and several 
notes are supposed to have been addressed to him by his own subjects. If 
such information was received, it made no impression on him; and indeed its 
vagueness might well render him indifferent to it. But on the eve of his 
departure, when the superior officer of Passik, who had accidentally learned 
that danger attended the steps of the emperor, denounced the lieutenant, and 
the culprit was airested, he had an opportunity of ascertaining all the details 
of the conspiracy. He treated the denunciation with contempt; affirmed that 
Passik belonged to the dregs of the people, and was not to be dreaded; and 
proceeded to Oranienbaum. The culprit, though narrowly watched, had time 
to write a line to the hetman, whom he exhorted to instant action, if they 
wished to save their lives. The note fell into the hands of the princess 
Dashko^q who immediately assembled the conspirators. 

Not a moment was’to be lost: the pi'esence of Catherine was indispensable; 
and, though it was midnight and she was at Peterhov, seven leagues distant 
from St. Petersburg, one of the Orlovs went to bring her. He arrived at the 
fortress, entered a ]Drivate door, and by a secret staircase ascended to the 
apartments occupied by the empress. It was now two o’clock in the morning: 
the empress was asleep; and her surprise was not unmixed with terror, when 
she was awakened by a soldier. In a moment she comprehended her situation : 
she arose, called one of her women, and both, being hastily clad in a strange 
habit, descended with the soldier to one of the gates, passed the sentinel without 
being recognised, and stepped into the carriage which was waiting for her. 
Orlov was the driver, and he urged the horses with so much severity that before 
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they had proceeded half way from Peterhov to St. Petersburg, they fell down 
from exhaustion. The situation of the empress w'as critical: she might at any 
moment be overtaken; and she was certain that with the dawm of day Peter 
would acquire some more definite intelligence of the plot. In a state bordering 
on distraction, she took refuge in the fct house that she approached: it ■was 
a tavern, and here she bumSl the letters which had passed between her and 
the conspirators. Again she recommenced her journey on foot: by good 
fortune she met a countryman vdth a cart; Orlov seized the vehicle, the 
peasant ran away; Catherine ascended it, and, in this undignified manner, 
she, her woman, and Orlov entered St. Petersburg about seven o’clock on the 
morning of July the 9th. 


Catherine Usurps the Crown 

No sooner was Catherine in the capital than she was joined by the hetman; 
and, accompanied by him, she hastened to the barracks of the troops which 
he commanded. Four companies immediately declared for her; their 
example constrained the rest of the regiment; three other regiments, hearing 
the acclamation, and seeing the people hurry to the spot, joined in the cry; 
all St. Petersburg was in motion: a report was spread tliat she and her son had 
just escaped assassination by order of the czar; her adherents rapidly multi¬ 
plied; and, accompanied by about two thousand soldiers, with five times that 
number of citizens, who loudly proclaimed her sovereign of Eussia, she ■^^ent 
to the church of Our Lady of Kazan. Here everything Tvas prepared for her 
reception, the arclibishop of Novgorod, with a host of ecclesiastics, awaited 
her at the altar; she swore to obser\T the laws and religion of the empire; 
the crown was solemnly placed on her head; she was proclaimed sole monarch 
of Russia, and the grand dulce Paul her successor; and Te Deum concluded 
the eventful ceremony. 

From the church she proceeded to the palace occupied by the late empress; 
the mob crowded to see her, and to take the oath of all^iance; while the 
more respectable portion of the citizens were awed into submission, or at 
least into silence, by a report that Peter had just been killed by falling from 
his horse. To gratify the populace, the taverns were abandoned to them: 
the same fate visited the houses of all who were obnoxious to the conspirators; 
intoxication w^as general; robbery was exercised with impunity; the palace, 
to ■which Catherine had hastened, vras strengthened; a numerous guard was 
stationed in its defence; a manifesto w-as proclaimed; a notification was 
delivered into the hands of each foreign minister, and the revolution was 
complete. 

One object of the conspirators had been to close every avenue r»f egress 
from the capital, that Peter might not be acquainted with the revolution until 
it was too powerful to be repressed. All the troops in the vicinity were called 
within the walls; but there was one regiment about sixteen hundred strong, 
which lay between the city and Peterhov, the conduct of which was doubtful. 
Without the slightest knowledge of what had taken place, the colonel arrived 
in the city, and was soon persuaded not only to declare for the new sovereign 
but to prevail on the regiment to follow his example. He was siiccessful; 
and, with the whole body, he returned in triumph to the capital. On this 
very day Peter had promised to dine with Catherine: on reaching Peterhov he 
was surprised to hear of her flight. Vorontzov, the father of his mistress, the 
father also of the princess Dashkov, who had witnessed without repugnance 
the dishonour alike of his wife and daughter, proposed to the emperor to visit 
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St. Petersbur,? to ascertain the cause of her departure; and, if any insurrec¬ 
tion were med itated, to suppress it, He arrived in the presence of the empress, 
was induced to swear allegiance to her, and was ordered to retire into his own 
house. 

But Pecer had already been informed of the revolution; and he traversed 
with hasty steps the gardens of Peterhov, indecisive and terrified. Yet he 
was not wholly deserted. The brave Munich, whose locks were ripened by 
age, and whose wisdom, equalled his valour, advised him instantly to place 
himself at the head of his Holstein troops, march on the capital, and thereby 
enable all who were yet loyal to join him. Whether the result would have 
been such as the veteran anticipated, viz. a counter-revolution, may well be 
doubted; but there can be no doubt that a considerable number of soldiers 
would have joined him, and that he would have been able to enter into nego¬ 
tiations with the hostile party. He was too timid to adopt the suggestion: 
nothing, in fact, could urge him to decisive action. When informed.'that 
Catherine was making towards Peterhov, at the head of ten thousand'men, 
all that he could resolve to do was to send messengers to her with proposals. 
His &st was that the supreme power should be divided between thepi; the 
second, when no reply was deigned to his letter, that he should be allowed to 
leave Russia, with his mistress and a favourite, and ]Dass the rest of his days 
in Holstein. She detained his messenger, and still advanced. , . . 

Munich now advised him to embark for Kronstadt, and join his fleet, 
which was still faithful; but unfortunately he delayed so long that one of 
Catherine’s emissaries had time to corrupt the garrison of the fort,: on arriv¬ 
ing, he was prohibited from disembarking, and told that if he did not immedi¬ 
ately retire lis vessel would be sunk by the cannon of the place. Still he had 
a fleet at Revel; and if it were disloyal he might escape into Prussia, Sweden, 
of Holstein. With the fatality, however, which characterised all his measures 
on this eventful day, he returned to Oranienbaum, where he di$embarked at 
four o’clock in the morning of July the 10th. ^ Here he was spon visited by 
the emissaries of Catherine; was persuaded to sign an act of abdication; was 
conducted to Peterhov; was divested of ail his imperial orders/; was clad in a 
mean dress, and consigned, first to one of the country houses ;of the hetman, 
and soon afterwards to the fortress of Ropscha, about twentjr miles distant 
from Peterhov. He was not allowed to see the empress; and his mistress and 
attendants were separated from him.^ 

Death of Peter III (176^ A.D.) 

What was to be done with Peter? At the deliberations on this question 
Catherine calmly listened to arguments as to the necessity of measures being 
taken In order that the former emperor should not injiare her rule by disturbing 
weak minds; she clearly realised all the dangers that might be created for her, 
if not by Peter himself at any rate by his jpartisans. They were not numerous, 
yet they did exist and they might multiply in the future. It was necessary 
that Peter should be definitively made hannless, but how was it to be done? 
During the deliberations on Uie means to be taken, no restraint was imposed 
by Catherine’s presence. The empress was not an Elizabeth Petrovna: she 
at once understood the uselessness of imprisonment at Schlusselburg or ^y 
other place; she was not likely to fall into a fainting fit at any proposition 
made. The examples of Ivan the Terrible and Peter the Great did not dis¬ 
turb her. Nevertheless, not one of those present, not even the persons nearest 
to her, reading in her eyes the secret desire decisively to finish once for all 
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with this unbearable question, would have dared even to hint at an unnatural 
death — they knew Catherine, they might read her thoughts, but not aloud. 

When the persons who surrounded Catherine were definitively convinced 
that Peter^s removal was recognised by her as indispensable, they decided to 
devise a means for it without her knowledge and to accomplish it without her 
consent. In this were interested all the personal partisans of Catherine, those 
“ chosen sons of the people,'^ who had stirred up the empress to put herself at 
the head of the movement. They were far more interested in the matter than 
Catherine herself: the change had been brought about by all classes of society, 
by the whole nation, not by her; no one could even think of the detested 
Peter ascending the throne a second time — it was not on Catherine that the 
malcontents would revenge themselves, that is if there were or would be any, 
but on the ''chosen of tlie people.” Peter did not prevent a change being 
brought about; still, he migit hinder not Catherine but many of the "chosen 
ones ’ ^ from reaping the fruits of their labours. The Orlov brothers were above 
all interested in the matter; aU of them, and especially Gregory, occupied 
important posts, which gave them the right to dream of great things; the 
realisation of these dreams could, it seemed to them, be prevented only by 
Peter^s perpetual imprisonment. As long as Peter lived, Catherine was not 
free: it "was now observed by everyone that in the manifesto of the 28th of 
June Peter- was not once called the consort, the husband of Catherine; but 
such bonds imposed by the church are not broken either by manifestoes or 
imprisonment: Peter living, by the one fact of his being alive, prevented the 
Or ovs from attaining the final results of their efforts, their sacrifices. ISTo 
matter by what means, somehow the Orlovs must guard not merely what was 
as yet only possible and cherished in their dreams, but the good fortune that 
had abeady been attaiaed to; and, for this, haste must be made. The favour 
shown to them, especially to Gregory, was visible to every eye. At the court 
there were already snares laid for them, intrigues began to be carried on 
against them, endeavours were made to overthrow Gregory; if Gregory fell 
his brothers would fall with him. Haste must be made. 

On Wednesday, the 3rd of July, on the fourth day after the a ppearance of 
the attacks of Peter’^s illness, in the evening the doctor, Leyc ers, came to 
Ropscha from St. Petersburg. On Thursday, the 4th of July, the former emperor 
probably grew worse: at any rate a second doctor came that day from St. 
Petersburg — the regimental surgeon Paulsen. The doctors did not observe 
any change for the worse, and according to the expressions of the language of 
contemporaries, the condition of the patient left nothing to be desired. Friday 
passed quietly. On Saturday, the 6th of July, in the morning while the 
prisoner was still asleep, the valet who attended on Peter went out into the 
garden " to breathe the fresh air.” An officer who was in the garden ordered 
him to be seized and the valet was put into a carriage which stood in readiness 
and removed from Ropscha. In the evening, at six o^ clock, a messenger who 
had ridden from Ropscha gave to Catherine a packet from Alexis Orlov. 
On a sheet of soiled ^ay paper, in the ignorant handwriting of Alexis Orlov 
and by his own drunken hand was traced the following: 

Merciful sovereign motlier 1 * 

How can I explain, how describe what has happened; yon will not believe your faithful 
servant; but before God I speak the truth. Matusbka! I am ready to go to my death; but I 
myself do not know, how this calamity happened. We are lost, if yon do not have mercy, 
Matushka, he is no more on earth. But no one had thought of this, and how could we have 

P The exact expression in Russian is McdushJco (little mother), a title of endearment given 
by the people to the sovereign.] 
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thouglit to raise our hands against the sovereign! But, your majesty, the calamity is accomn 
lished. At table he began to dispute with Prince Theodore; * we were unable to separate them 
and he was already no more; we do not ourselves remember what we did; but we are all 
equally guilty and deserving of punishment. Have mercy upon me, if it is only for mv 
brother’s sake. I have b’‘ought you my confession and seek for nothing. Forgive or command 
that it may be quickly nnished. The world is not kind ; we have angered you and destroyed 
our souls forever. ^ 


The news of death is a great matter. It is impossible either to prepare 
for it or grow accustomed to it. In the present case the death of Peter, doing 
away with many perplexities, and giving a free hand to many persons 
appeared as the only possible and most desirable issue to the political drama 
which was agitating the people of Russia. Nevertheless the news of this 
death struck some, disturbed others, and puzzled all as an unexpected sudden 
phenomenon. On Catherine it produced the strongest impression, and 
(justice must be rendered to her) she was the first to control herself, to examine 
into the mass of new conditions, created by the death of Peter, and to master 
the various feelings which made their invasion together with the news of the 
catastrophe of Ropscha. 

^'Que je suis affecUe: mme tenassie par cette (How affected and 
even overwhelmed I am by this death), said Catherine to Princess Dashkov. 
She was touched by it as a woman; she was struck by it as empress. Catherine 
clearly recognised her position: the death of Peter, a death that was so sudden, 
would at such a time awaken rumours, throw a shadow on her intentions lay 
a spot on the memory of those until then clear, bright ten days; yet she did 
not hide from herself that it was only by death that the great undertaking 
“begun by us*' could be entirely consummated. The tragedy of Catherine’s 
iposition was still further increased by the circumstance of Alexis Orlov’s 
taken an active part in the catastrophe of Ropscha: she was under 
great obligations to the Orlovs as empress, while as a woman she was bound 
by the ties of affection to Gregory Orlov; she loathed the crime, but she could 
not give up the criminal. “One must be firm in one’s resolutions,” said 
Catherine, “only weak-minded people are undecided.” Even she herself, 
she must conceal the crime and protect the criminal, taking upon herself all 
the moral responsibility and political burden of the catastrophe. Catherine 
■^en for the first time showed a healthy political understanding of the widest 
diapason and played the r61e she had taken upon herself with the talent of a 
virtuoso. 

The letter of Alexis Orlov, which entirely exculpated her from all suspicion, 
was hidden in a cupboard, where it lay for thirty-four years, until the very 
death of the empress. With the exception of two or three persons in the 
m^ediate entourage of Catherine, who were near her at the moment when 
the letter was received besides Nikita Panin and the hetman Razumovski, 
no one ever read it, no one knew of it while the empress lived. Having 
d^ded upon the fate of the letter, she herself marked out the programme 
of her actions clearly and shortly: ^^11 jaut itidrcher droit^ je ne pas Hre 
(I must walk uprijghtly; I must not be suspected.) 

The prc^^e w^ exactly fulfilled. The letter of Alexis Orlov did not 
commumcate the trifling details of the catastrophe, but the general significa¬ 
tion of the narrative did not leave any doubts as to its chief features, and 
therefore Catherine considered it first of aU necessary to certify whether 
{wison had been employed; the postmortem examination, made by order of 
the empress, did not show the least trace of poison. Neither the medical 

* Prince Tlieodore Sergeiritcli Barintinskl. 
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certificate as to the cause of death nor the act of death has been, preserved; 
we can only guess that these certificates directed the competition of the fol- 
lowing “mourning” manifesto: 

On tlie seventh, day &£ter our acceptation of the throne of all the Rnssias, we received the 
news that the former emperor Peter III, by an attack of hemorrhage which was common and 
previonsly frequent to him, had fallen into a most dangerous condition. In order therefore not 
to ii^ect OUT Christian duly and the sacred command, by which we are obliged to preserve the 
life of our neighbour, we immediately ordered that everything necessaiy should be sent to him in 
order to avert consequmces that might he dangerous to his health through this mischance, and 
tend to assist to his speedy recovery. But to our extreme grief and trouble of heart, we yes¬ 
terday evening received news that, by the will of God, he Siad departed this life. We have 
therefore commanded that his body should be taken to the Nevski monastery to be there 
interred ; meanwhile we incite and exhort all our true and faithful subjects by our imperial and 
maternal word that, without evil remembrance of all that is past, they should raise to God 




this unexpected decree by God of his death we accept as a manifestation of the divine provi¬ 
dence through which God in his inscrutable judgment lays the path, known to his holy will 
alone, to our throne and to the entire fatherland. Given at St. Petersborg on the 7th day of 


any share in his death. The empress “must not be suspectedand she 
remained unsuspected. On the night between Sunday, the 7th of July, and 
Monday, the 8th, the body was brought straight to St. Petersburg, directly to 
the present monastery of St. Alexander Nevski to the same place where the 
body of the princess Anna of Brunswick was exposed for reverence, and later 
on the body of the princess Anna Petrovna, Catherine’s daughter .® 

































CHAPTER Vin 

THE AGE OF CATHERINE THE GREAT 

[1762-1796 A.D.] 

We must acknowledge that in many respects Catherine was far from 
irreproachable; her very accession to the throne casts a dark shadow 
on her moral image. But the reproaches that must be made to her 
on this account cannoi but be counteracted by the thirty.four years 
of fatness and prosperity which Kuseia enjoyed under her and to 
which the popular voice hw given the appellatiou of the Age of 
Cathanne.— Shtchebalski.® ® 

n names so popular in Russia and so dear to her as that of 

■A pf naen who belonged to her time spoke of her 

mth the ni(et profoi^d emotion. Memoirs and reminiscences of her con- 
temporanes breatlte almost without exception the same ardent devotion—a 
TOrt of worship of her. In opposition to these feelings, foreign reports of her 
repent her as crael, heartless, and unscrupulous to the last degree. Some 
authors represent her as a sort of monster. However strange such contradic- 

ancounted for. Foreigners view Cath- 
enne 11 more from the side of her external policy, which was certainly often 

tnhpr^im the means employed; they refer caustically 
to her pnvate hfe, which WM certamly not irreproachable. Russians, on the 
other h^d, felt above all the influence of her mterior administration which 
wntmted sharply with ^t of her predecessors by its mildness, and which 
was full of useful and hW reforms, The Russians of her day could not 
remain indifferent to the glory with which Catherine surrounded Russia. And 
thus to the descendants of Catherme, acquainted as they are with the reports' 
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given of her both by Russians and foreigners, she appears as the two-faced 
god of antiquity; her visage when turned to the neighbouring powers is stem 
and unwelcoming; that, on the contrary, which is turned toward Russia is 
full of majesty and mildness. 

The state of affairs was very much entangled when Catherine ascended 
the throne, both in the interior of the empire and in respect to exterior policy. 
One of the first acts of the new empress was the conclusion of peace with all 
those who had taken part in the Seven Years’ War. Not seeing any advan¬ 
tage to Russk in helping the king of Prussia in his war against the Gemian 
emperor and his allies, Catherine did not consider it necessary to assist the 
latter. I am of tolerably martial tastes,” said she, in the first days after 
her accession to the throne, to one of the ambassadors to the Russian court, 
“ but I will never begin war without a cause; if I begin war, it will not be as 
the empress Elizabeth, did—to please others, but only when I find it favour¬ 
able for myself.” These words are characteristic of all Catherine’s further 
foreign policy; to listen to them was not without profit for foreign courts, 
which, during the preceding reigns, had certainly been over-spoiled by the 
complaisance of the Russians: 

The next circumstance must have enlightened them still further as to 
how little Catherine had the intention of allowing herself to be restrained by 
considerations which did not tend to the furtherance of the glory and pros¬ 
perity of her dominions. We have already seen by what persistency—some¬ 
times even to the sacrifice of their dignity—the preceding governments had 
succeeded in obtaining the recognition of their right to the imperial title. 
France had recognised it only under Elizabeth, and that under the condition 
that at all foreign courts the Russian ambass^or must, as previously, yield 
the precedence to the French ambassador; the late empress Elizabeth” herself 
engaged that this should be done. When Catherine came to the throne, it 
was proposed to her to renew this engagement; she, however, very decidedly 
refused to do so, ^d commanded that it should be declared that she would 
break off all relations with those courts that did not recognise her in the 
quality of empress— a title, she added, which, however, was in no degree more 
exalted than that of the czars. Such were the first acts of the new empress 
b regard to foreign governments: they were bold, firm, and determmed.& 

Catherine’s own views on eussia 

The interior condition of Russia and the position at that time occupied 
by patherine are best described by herself, in her own worcb. In the very 
beginning of the year 1764 the procurator-general, A. I. Glebov, was removed 
from his functions. As his successor in this weighty and responsible office 
the empress named Prince A. A. Viasemski. The procurator-geneiai had to 
superintend the fin^ces of the empire, to direct tie senate, and to govern 
all the interior affairs of the nation, thus unitmg in himself the powers of 
mmister of finance, of justice, and of home affairs. He was subordinate to 
none except the law, the good of the country, and the will of the empress. 
He was the right hand of the emprei^: “ In cases where you may be in doubt,” 
said Catherme to him, consult with me, and put your trust entirely in God 
and in me; and I, seemg how gratifying your conduct is to me, will not for¬ 
sake you.” Prmce Viasemski was still a young man — he was not yet thirty- 
seven years of age. A pupil of the land-forces cadet corps, he had taken 
Dart in the Prussian War—not, however, in the character of a brave soldier, 
out as the executor of ^‘secret orders.” At the accession of Catherine to the 
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throne he was already quartermaster-general. In 1763 he was entrusted with 
the pacification of the peasants in the eastern provinces of Russia. He was 
well educat^j industrious, and was recognised by everyone as an absolutely 
honest man. It was this last circumstance that determined Catherine’s choice. 
Having selected for herself her '' closest helper,” with whom she would have 
to be in constant relations, the empress considered it necessary once for all 
to have a clear explanation with him, and with her own hand wrote him 
instructions ” in w^hich she expressed her own views on Russia, on the chief 
branches of the administration, and on herself personally, drawing her por¬ 
trait for him as empress: 

The Russian Empire,” wrote Catherine, “ is so vast in its extent tliat 
any other form of government excepting that of an autocratic sovereign 
would be prejudicial to it; for any other would be slow of accomplishment 
and would include in itself a multitude of diverse interests and passions which 
tend to the weakening of the administrative power. No, there must be one 
sovereign, invested with authority to destroy evil, and who esteems the 
oublic welfare as his own. Other rulers are, in the words of the Gospel, 
hirelings.” 

The first institution in the empire is the senate. Catherine thus describes 
it to the young procurator-general: “ In the senate you Will find two parties, 
but in my opinion a wise policy does not require that much regard should be 
paid to them, lest too much firmness should thus be given them: in this 
manner they will disappear the sooner; I have only kept a watchful eye over 
them and have used men according to their capabilities for one object or 
another. Both parties will now try to catch you for their side. In one 
you will find men of upright character, although not of far-seeing intellects; 
in the other I think their views are wider, but it is not clear whether they are 
always advantageous. Some think that because they have been in one or 
another country for a long time, everything must be arranged in politics for 
the good of their beloved land; and everything else without exception meets 
with their criticism, in spite of the fact that all interior administration is 
founded on the law of the rights of nations. You must not regard either one 
party or the other, but be courteous and dispassionate in your behaviour to 
Doth, listening to everything, having only the good of the country and justice 
in view, and walking in firm steps to the shortest road to truth.” 

The senate ''by its want of attention to the deeds of certain of my fore¬ 
fathers left its fundamental principles, and oppressed other courts through 
which the lower tribunals fell greatly into decline. The servility and meanness 
of persons in these tribunals is indescribable and no good can be expected 
until this evil is done away with. Only the forms of bureaucracy are ful¬ 
filled, and people do not dare to act uprightly although the interests of the 
state thus suffer. The senate having once passed ite proper bounds, it is 
now difiScult to accustom it to the necessary order in w'lieh it should stand. 
Perhaps for the ambition of some members, the former measures have some 
charm, but at any rate while I live, it will remain my duty to command.” 

The " servility ” of the members of the government offices was ascribed 
to the senate, but the senate was not to repair the evil it had occasioned. By 
a ukase of the 19th of December, 1763, Catherine required that the " gov¬ 
ernment offices should be filled by worthy and honest men.” The motive of 
this ukase is explained in the above-cited instructions to Prince Viasemski. 
In these instructions Catherine draws his attention to the great burdonsome- 
ness for the people of the duties on salt and wine, but she confides to his 
particular care the question of silver or copper money, which had Ipng inter- 
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ested her, as well as the position of trade and commerce. “ This very delicate 
matter,’^ she says, “ of which many persons find it unpleasant to hear must 
however be looked into and examined by you.” Catherine did not conceal 
from herself that the laws required amending. ''Lack of time alone,” she 
says, “has prevented the introduction of reforms.” 

Catherine did not forget to tell the young procurator-general what her 
views were on the frontier country of 
Russia: “Little Russia, Livonia, and 
Finland are provinces that must be gov¬ 
erned in conformity with their privi¬ 
leges; to violate them by revoking them 
all suddenly would be quite unseemly, 
to call them foreign countries, however, 
and treat them on such a basis would 
be more than an error—it noight 
rightly be called stupidity. These pro¬ 
vinces, as also that of Smolensk, must 
by the lightest possible means be grad¬ 
ually russianis^ so that they shall 
cease to be looked upon as wolves in 
the forest. The attainment of such an 
object is quite easy if sensible persons 
are chosen for the governors of these 
oro\dnces. When there is no longer a 
letman in Little Russia, we must en¬ 
deavour to abolish even the appellation 
of hetman.” 

Having initiated Prmce Viasemski 
into the most secret matters, having 
reminded him that a procurator-gen¬ 
eral in the exercise of nis fimctions is 
obliged to oppose the most powerful 
personages and that therefore the 
sovereign power is his only support, 

Catherine in the following passage ex¬ 
pressed her views on her own sovereign 
power: 

“You ought to know with whom 
you have to do. Occasions will arise 
daily which will lead you to seek my 
counsel. You will find that I have no mordvixtan woman 

other aims than the highest welfare 

and glory of the fatherland and desire nothing but the happiness of my subjects 
of whatever condition they may be. My only aspiration is that both within 
and without my dominions tranc uillity, contentment, and peace should be 
preserved. I love truth above a,l things, and you may speak it, fearing 
nothing; I shall encourage discussion, 5 good can be accomplished by it. 
1 hear that all esteem you as an honest man; I hope to show you by experi¬ 
ence that persons with such qualities can live happily at court. I will add 
that I require no flattery from you, but solely frankness and sincerity in your 
dealings, and firmness in the affairs of state.” Such an administration pro¬ 
gramme and such political principles gave Catherine full right to look camly 
towards the future.^^ 
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THE POLISH succession; THE POLICY OP THE NATIONS 

A subject of deep gravity soon claimed her attention — the approaching 
death of the king of Poland and the consequent opening of the succession. 
Two parties were contending for power in Warsaw —the court party with 
minister Bruhl and his son-in-law Mniszek at its head, and the party which 
looked to Russia for support and had for chiefs the Czartoriski. The first- 
named faction wished to assure the succession to the prince of Saxony, an 
aim in which France and Austria shared, and the second, planning to elect a 
most or native noble who should belong to their party, chose as candidate 
a nephew of the Czartoriski, Stanislaus Poniatovski. Thus France, which 
in 1733 had waged war in the cause of a piast against the Saxon candidate, 
now came to support the Saxon against Poniatovski. The face of afiairs had 
completely changed, and the Polish monarchy, growing weaker day by day, 
arrived at the point where it could no longer stand erect save by the aid of 
Saxony, a German state. Frederick II had as much reason to dread an 
increase of power for Saxony as for Poland, since Saxony was an inveterate 
enemy of Prussia in the empire, as was Poland in the regions of the Vistula. 
Russia, which had formerly fought against Stanislaus Leszczynski, father-in- 
law of Louis XV, was now to oppose the candidate favoured by France and 
Austria; it was eager also to prevent the accession to the throne of any 
Polish noble wielding too much power of his own. The choice, therefore, of 
Stanislaus Poniatovski, a simple gentleman without personal following or 
influence, met fully the desires of Frederick II, the interests of the Russian 
Empire, and 4 the private feelings of Catherine II, who was happy to bestow 
a crown upon one of her former lovers. 

When Augustus III finally died, the diets of convocation and of election 
stirred up great agitation all over the country. The two rival parties waged 
fiercer strife than ever; at last the Czartoriski called upon the Russian army 
to help drive out their enemies, and it was under the protection of foreign 
bayonets that Poniatovski inaugurated that fatal reign during which Poland 
was to be three times dismembered and in the end wiped completely from the 
list of nations. Three principal causes were to bring about the ruin of the 
ancient royal republic: 

(1) The national movement in Russia, which aimed to complete its ter¬ 
ritory on the west and recover, so said its historians, the provinces which had 
formerly been part of the domain of St. Vladimir, or White Russia, Black Rus¬ 
sia, and Little Russia. With the national question was mingled another which 
had already led, under Alexander Mikhailovitch, to a first dismemberment of 
the Polish states.^ Complaints against the operations of the uniates had mul¬ 
tiplied in Lithuania, and Russia had frequently attempted to intervene. Peter 
the Great protested to Augustus II against the treatment accorded to his 
co-religionists in Poland, and Augustus had issued an edict assuring free 
exercise of the orthodox religion; but this never went into effect owing to 
the inability of the monarchy to repress the zeal of the clergy and the Jesuits. 
In 1723 Peter begged the intervention of the pope, but his petition was 
refused and the abuses continued. 

(2) The coyetousness of Prussia. Poland being in possession of western 
Prussia, that is the lower Vistula including Thorn and Dantzic, eastern 
Prussia was completely cut off from the rest of the Brandenburg monarchy, 
which was thus made a divided state. The government of Warsaw com¬ 
mitted, moreover, the serious error of confounding Protestant and orthodox 
dissenters and harassing them alike. 
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(3) The inevitable enkindling of Poland in its turn by the spirit of reform 
that spread abroad during the eighteenth century. Poniatovski and the most 
enlightened of his countrymen had long perceived the contrast presented by 
national anarchy as it prevailed at home and the order that was being estab¬ 
lished in neighbouring states. Neverthele^, while Prussia, Russia, and Aus¬ 
tria were exerting every effort to re-form themselves into strictly modem 
states, Poland stifl clung obstinately to the traditions of the feudal ages, and 
allow^ the other European monarchies to get. so far ahead that when at last 
the impulse to reform did come it hastened the dissolution of the country. 

From a social point of view Poland was a nation of agricultural serfs, 
above which had been superimposed a numerous ]3etty nobility that was 
itself in bondage to a few great families, against whom even the king was 
powerless. There existed no third estate unless we can designate by that 
name a few thousand Catholic bourgeois and a million Jews, who had no 
interest in maintaining a condition of things that condemned them to ever¬ 
lasting opprobrium. From an economical point of view the country had 
only a limited agriculture carried on by serfs after the most primitive methods; 
but little commerce, no industries, and no public finances. From a political 
standpoint the ‘‘legal” nation was composed exclusively of gentlemen — 
rivalry between the great families, anarchy in the diets, the Kberum veiOj and 
the inveterate habit of invoking foreign intervention haying destroyed in 
Poland all idea of law or even of state. From a military point of view Poland 
was stin in the feudal stage of imdisciplined militia; it had scarcely any 
organised troops outside the cavalry formed of nobles, no infantry, but little 
artillery, and no fortresses worthy the name on frontiers that were thus left 
open to the enemy. What means of defence had a nation divided against 
i&lf, guilty of having received gold from the enemy, against the three pow¬ 
erful monarchies which beset it on all sides, and whose ambassadors had more 
power than its own king in his diets? 

Catherine and Frederick were agreed on two essential points: to vindi¬ 
cate the rights of dissenters and prevent any reform in the anarchial consti¬ 
tution wiiich m^e Poland their easy prey. By affecting to espouse the cause 
of tolerance they could blind Europe to their real designs against the integrity 
of the country, and Poland’s own noisy fanaticism would further enable them 
to conceal their object. 

In 1765 Koninski, an orthodox bishop of White Russia, presented a memoir 
to the king of Poland in which were recounted all the vexations which the 
followers of the Greek religion had been made to suffer in his kingdom. “ The 
missionary fathers,” said the memoir, “ were particularly remarkable for their 
zeal; upheld by the secular authorities they were in the habit of summoning 
all the Greco-Russian inhabitants of the villages and banding them together 
like a flock of sheep six weeks at a time, forcing them to confess, and dis¬ 
playing thorny ro<6 and stakes to intimidate the rebellious, separating chil¬ 
dren from their parents and wives from husbands. In case of stubborn 
resistance the recScitrant ones were severely beaten, their hands were burned, 
or they were confined in prison for several months.” 

Russia supported the dissenters in the Polish diet and Stanislaus prom¬ 
ised to sustain them. To do this it was necessary to assi^ to thf' people the 
free exercise of their religion, and to the nobles the political rights of which 
they had been despoiled under preceding legislators. The diet of 1766 vio¬ 
lently opposed this projposition, and the deputy Gourovski who had tried to 
speak in favour of the c&ssenters narrowly escaped assassination. 

Repnin, Catherine’s ambassador, urged the dissenters to resort to the 
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legal method of confederation. Those of the orthodox faith united at Sluth, 
the Protestants, under the patronage of the Prussian ambassador, at Thorn; 
even at Radom there was a confederation of Catholics and of all those who 
feared a reform in the constitution or the abolition of the liberum veto. 
Russia, which with Prussia had guaranteed the support of this absurd con¬ 
stitution, took these also under its protection. Such were the auspices under 
which was opened the diet of 1767; the Poles seemed msensible to the attack 
made on their independence and exerted themselves solely to maintain intol¬ 
erance. Soltik, bishop of Cracow, Zaluski, bishop of Kiev, and two other of 
the pope's ambassadors were the most ardent in opposing the project of 
reform. Repnin had them seized and carried to Russia, and so persistently 
had Poland shown herself in the wrong that Europe applauded an act, in 
itself a violation of the rights of men, which seemed to assure liberty of con¬ 
science. The diet yieldSi and consented to the dissenting nobles being 
granted equal rights with the Catholics; in any case the state religion was to 
remain that of Rome. 


POLAND IS DISMEMBERED 

In 1768 a treaty was drawn up between Poland and Russia by the terms 
of which no modification could be made in the constitution without the con¬ 
sent of the latter power. This was equivalent to legalising foreign interven¬ 
tion, from the abuse of which Poland was to joerish. The Russian troops 
evacuated Warsaw, and the confederates sent deputies to render thanks to 
the empress. 

The Radom Confederation, the most considerable of the three, w^hich had 
taken up arms solely to prevent reforms in the constitution, not to support 
the dissenters, was gravely dissatisfied with the result. On its dissolution 
another and still more numerous confederation was formed, that of Bar in 
Podolia, which had for ob’ect the maintenance of the liberum veto and the 
securing of exclusive privi.eges to Catholics. It sent deputies to the courts 
of Dresden, Vienna, and Versailles to awaken interest in its cause. In the 
west opinions differed; on which side were right, the Polish nation, the 
brightest promise for the future? Were they at Warsaw with the king, the 
senate, and all those who had striven for the enfranchisement of the dis¬ 
senters and the reconstruction of Poland, or were they at Bar with the tur¬ 
bulent nobles who, guided by fanatical priests, had revolted in the name of 
the liberum veto and religious intolerance? Voltaire and most of the French 
philosophers declared for the king; but the minister of Louis XV, Wnsieur 
de Choiseul, favoured the confederates, without taking into consideration 
that in weakening the power of the Polish king he was weakening Poland 
itself. The royal army consisting of only nine thousand men, the government 
committed the grievous blimder of calling upon Russia for aid, and the result 
was that the Muscovite troops succeeded in recapturing from the confeder¬ 
ates Bar, Berdichev, and Cracow. The Cossacks of the Ukraine, the Zaparo- 
gians and the laidamaks or brigands were called to arms and a savage war, at 
once national, religious, and social, ensued, desolating the provinces of the 
Dnieper. The massacre of Ouman, a town belonging to Count Potocki, hor¬ 
rified the inhabitants of the Ukraine. 

The confederates obtained the support of the Viennese court and estab¬ 
lished a council at Tescher, and their headq uarters at Eperies, in Hungary. 
Tliey were still in posse.^ion of three strongholds in Poland. Choiseul sent 
them money and eomnussioned successively De Taules, Dumouriez. and the 
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baron de Viomesnil to assist in their organisation. From the memoirs of 
Dumouriez we learn that the forces of the confederation, distributed about 
over all Poland, consisted of sixteen thousand cavalry divided into live or 
six separate bands, each commanded by an independent chief. Dumouriez 
with his undisciplined troops was defeated at Landskron (1771); but Viome¬ 
snil, Dussaillans, and Choisy became masters of the chateau of Cracow 
(1772), which was finally recovered by Suvarov. An attempt made by cer¬ 
tain confederates on the 3rd of November, 1771, to obtain possession of the 
person of the king, excited noisy but insincere indignation at the threo 
northern courts, and increased Voltaire’s aversion to the confederates.*^ 

By the treaty of St. Petersburg (signed August 5th, 1772), the palatinates 
of Malborg, Pomerania, Warmia, Culm (except Dantzic and Thorn), and part 
of Great Poland was c^ed to Prussia. Austria had Galicia, Sandomir, Cra¬ 
cow, and pari of Podolia. Russia had Polotsk, Vitepsk, Mikislav, and 
Polish Livonia. The next point was to execute the treaty. A pretext could 
not long be wanting for the armed interference of all the three powers: each 
had been expressly invited by some one of the parties which divided that 
unhappy country, which were perpetually engaged in civil war. The three 
bandit chiefs despatched armies into Poland, and Europe waited with much 
anxiety the issue 6f this step. Its suspense was not of long continuance: the 
Treaty of St. Petersburg was presented to the I olish king and senate; and 
manifestoes, stating the pretensions of each power, were published. 

Never were documents so insulting laid loefore rational men. King and 
senate could oppose little resistance to demands so powerfully supported; but 
their consent alone could not sanction the dismemberment of the rejpublic. 
Hence the diet was convoked. That eight or ten members only should resist 
the destruction of their country, that all the rest should tamely sanction it, 
might appear incredible if it were not a matter of history. In this monstrous 
robbery the lion’s share fell to Russia. She acquired an extent of territory 
estimated at 3,440 square leagues, with one million and a half of inhabitants: 
Austria had 2,700 leagues, but a greater population, viz. two millions and a 
half: Prussia had scarcely 1,000 square leagues, and less than a million of 
people. 

As the three co-robbers were so coui'ageous as to set at defiance both jus¬ 
tice and public opinion, so magnanimous as to show themselves in their real 
character to all posterity, it may ajmear matter of surprise that they did not 
seize on the who! e of the kingdom. But though they had resolved to seize the 
remainder, they were cautious enough to await the course of events — to take 
advantage of any favourable circumstance that might arise. The French 
Revolution furnished them with it. That event had many admirers in 
Poland, many who wished to imitate it at home. It was easy for the three 
neighbouring powers to take umbrage at the progress of republican opinions; 
to assert, as indeed truth authorised them to assert, that the Poles were in 
communication with the heads of the movement in Paris. In reality, in the 
year 1791 a new constitution was proclaimed, exceedingly like a republic. 
The reduction of Dantzic and Thorn, tlie two niost important possessions in 
the north of Europe, convinced the Poles that they had been duped. C!!ath- 
erine was not a woman to let others derive the sole advantage where any¬ 
thing was to be gained. Preparatory to active operations, she declaied war 
against Poland- The diet resolved to resist; but, as usual, the Poles were 
divided among themselves. One party declared for Russia; and though the 
greater number declared for independence, they could not be brought to com¬ 
bine. Success after success was obtained by the Russian geneial; ihe empress 
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negotiated the details of another partition with Prussia;, and the king and 
the diet were, as before, compelled to sanction it. By it the Russian frontier 
was extended to the centre of Lithuania and Volhinia; while the remainder 
of Great and a part of Little Poland were ceded to Frederick William. Much 
to the honour of Austria, she had no hand in this second iniquity. 

The territory of the republic was now reduced to about 4,000 square 
miles; and her army, by command of the czarina, was in future not to exceed 
fifteen thousand men. The Poles were never deficient in bravery; and they 
were, on this occasion, sensitive to the natiopal shame. They felt that the 
narrow limits stiU allowed them would soon be passed, and that their remain¬ 
ing provinces were intended soon to be incorporated with the neighbouring 
states. A general insurrection was organised; an army voluntarily arose, 
and Kosciuszko placed hinaself at its head. For a time wonders were wTought 
by the patriots; though op]3osed by two great enemies—Russia and Prussia 
-L they expelled the enemy from most of the fortresses; and even when Aus¬ 
tria acced^ to the coalition and took Cracow they were not desponding. To 
efect impossibilities, however, was an absurd attempt: the majority felt it 
to be so, and they sullenly received the foreign law. Kosciuszko was made 
prisoner; the last outworks of the last fortr^ were reduced; Warsaw capitu- 
ated; Stanislaus was deposed; and a third partition endM the existence of 
the Polish Republic. By it Austria had Cracow, with the country between 
the Pilitza, the Vistula, and the Bug. Prussia had Warsaw, with the ter¬ 
ritory to the banks of the Niemen. The rest, which, as usual, was the lion^s 
share, fell to Russia. 

War with Ttirkey (1769-177^ A.D,) 

The wars with this power occupied a considerable portion of Catherine’s 
reign; yet they were not originally sought by her. The Porte, at the sug¬ 
gestion of the French ambassador, whose master was anxious to divert her 
from her meditated encroachments on Poland, was, unfortunately for itself, 
induced to declare war against her. The Grand Seignior, indeed, was the 
ally of the republic; and he was one of the parties to guarantee its indepen¬ 
dence. But his dominions were not tranquil; the discipline of his armies was 
impaired, while that of the Russians was improving every day. Perhaps, 
however, he was ignorant of the disadvantages which must attend the prose¬ 
cution of the war: certainly his pride was flattered by the insinuation that 
he held in his hands the balance of power in eastern and northern Europe. 
In 1769 hostilities commenced by the invasion of the Crimea, the khan of 
which was the vassal of the Porte. Azov and Taganrog were soon taken; 
Moldavia was entered; Servia was cleared of the Tatar allies. Before Kot- 
zim, however, Prince Galitzin received a check, and was forced to repass the 
Dniester. A second attem pt on that important fortress was equally unsuc- 
c^fuL But the Turks, wio pursued too far, were vanquished in some iso¬ 
lated engagement: and the campaign of 1769 ended by the acquisition of 
Kotzim. 

The operations of the following year were much more decisive. Galitzin, 
disgus^ by the arrogance of the favourite Orlov, resigned the command 
into abler hands than even his own—those of Count Romanzov. The reduc¬ 
tion of Jassy and Brailov was preparatory to two great victories, which ren¬ 
dered the name of Romanzov forever memorable in the annals of his country. 
The first was on the banks of the Pruth. Tlie Turks, in number eighty thou¬ 
sand, under the khan of the Crimea, were intrenched on a hill, in a position 
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too strong to be assailed. But after three weeks, they became wearied of 
their inactivity; and believing, from a feint of the Russian general, that he 
was about to retire, twenty thousand of them rushed down the hill. They 
were repulsed with terrible loss; the remainder carried dismay into the camp; 
and the Russians, taking advantage of the circumstances, ascended, forced the 
intrenchments, killed many, compelled the rest to flee, and. seized consider¬ 
able booty, with thirty-eight pieces of cannon. Retreating towards the 
Danube, the Turks effected a junction with the grand vizir, whose army was 
thereby increased to 150,000. 

Unaware of its extent, Romanzov pursued with ardoim, and was sud¬ 
denly in the presence of his formidable competitor- His position was a critical 
one. The vizir was intrenched; and the khan, resolved to efface the shame 
of his recent defeat, wheeled round his left flank, and encamped behind hini. 
Hence he could not move backwards or forwards. On the following day the 
vizir gave the signal of battle; and the contest raged for some hours with 
desperate fury. Annoyed at the perpetual discharges of the enemy’s artil¬ 
lery, which alarmingly thinned his ranks, the count ordered his men to fix 
their bayonets and rush on the intrenchments. Here the struggle was more 
deadly than before; but in the end numbers yielded to discipline and valour. 
Tlae Turks fled, the vizir with them, leaving immense stores (among which 
were 143 pieces of cannon) in the power of the victors, and nearly one-third 
of their number on the field. Romanzov now crossed the Dniester; one of 
his generals, Repnin, reduced Ismailov; the other, Panin, took the most 
important fortress, Bender, after a siege of three months; while a detach¬ 
ment from the main army seized the capital of Bessarabia. 

Nor were these the only successes of the year. Not satisfied with warfare 
on land, Catherine resolved to try her fortunes on the deep; and to do what 
none of her predecessors had ever dreamed — to send a powerful fleet into the 
Mediterranean, for the purpose of assailing her enemy in Greece. Many new 
ships were built; many English naval officers persuaded to command them, 
and to teach her seamen the arts by which the superiority of England had 
been so long maintained. The Greeks were impatient for the arrival of their 
co-religionists; the czarina’s gold had gained over the chiefs, and a general 
insurrection of the people was meditated. Her designs were truly gigantic 
— no less than to drive the Mohammedans from Europe. The fleet sailed, 
arrived in the Archipelago, disembarked both on the islands and the conti¬ 
nent; and while the Turkish possessions were assailed on the Danube, they 
were equally perilled in these southern latitudes. 

A terrible warfare now commenced — the Greeks everywhere butchering 
the Mohammedans, the latter retaliating. A naval battle was inevitable; 
the hostile fleets met between Scio and Natolia: the engagement continued 
until night, to the manifest advantage of the Russians. That very night the 
Turkish admiral was so foolish as to run his ships into a narrow bay, in which 
he was instantly blockaded. Some fire-ships, sent by Vice-Admiral Elphin- 
stone, a Scotchman in the service of the empress, set all of them on fire; and 
at sunrise the following morning not a flag was to be seen. This blow sen¬ 
sibly affected the Turks, especially as the appearance of the Ri^sians in the 
Mediterranean had encouraged Tripoli, Egypt, and Syria to rebel against 
the Porte. Ali Bey, the governor of Egypt, an £ ble, ambitious, and enter¬ 
prising insurgent, was ready to assist his allies with all his might; but the 
incapacity yet egregious haughtiness of the Russian admiral, Alexis Orlov, 
prevented them from deriving much advantage from the union. The year, 
however, was one of brilliant success; and Catherine was so elated that she 
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built a magnificent palace, which she called after the bay in which the last 
victory was gamed. 

In the spring of 1771, Orlov again resorted to the Mediterranean, where 
the Russian fleet still lay, with the intention of forcing the Dardanelles; while 
the armies on the Danube renewed their operations. The position of Turkey 
was, indeed, critical: not only was one-half of the empire in revolt, but the 
plague had alarmingly thinned the population. Fortunately, however, for 
this power, the same scourge found its way into the heart of Russia: its rav¬ 
ages were as fatal at Moscow as at Constantinople; and it no more spared 
the Christians on the Danube than it did the Mohammedans. This calamity 
slackened, but did not suspend operations. If the Russians were sometimes 
repulsed, the balance of success was decidedly in their favour. The famous 
lines of Perekop, from the Euxine to the sea of Azov, were forced by Prince 
Dolgoruki, though they were defended by fifty thousand Tatars; the whole 
of the Crimea, one fortress excepted, was subdued; and the surname of Krim- 
ski, or Conqueror of the Crimea, was given to the victor. The country, how¬ 
ever, was not incorporated with the empire: on the contrary, while it was 
declared independent of the Porte, it was proclaimed as merely xmder the 
protection of Russia. The khan, Selim Girai, being thus expelled, proceeded 
to Constantinople, where he died. The exertions of the fleet, however, did 
not correspond with those of the land forces: all that Orlov effected was to 
destroy the Turkish commerce on the Levant. 

During the year 1772 no hostilities wmre committed, and negotiations for 
peace were undertaken. Though the twm contracting parties, which seiit 
their representatives to Bucharest, could not agree on the conditions, both 
were anxious to recruit their strength, after the heavy losses they had sus¬ 
tained both by the sword and the plague. Catherine too had another 
motive for temporary inaction: she was busily effecting the first partition of 
Poland. With the return of the following spring, however, the banks of the 
Danube were again the theatre of war; but this campaign was not destined 
to be^ so glorious as the one of 1771. Its opening was unfavourable for the 
Russians; whil’e a body of fourteen thousand, under Prince Repnin, were 
crossing that river, they were surprised by one of the Turkish generals; 
many perished; about six hundred, with the prince himself, were made pris¬ 
oners and sent to Constantinople. Shortly afterwards, Romanzov, who had 
passed that river and was marching on Silistria, was compelled to retrace his 
steps. At Roskana a considerable body of his troops was defeated by the 
viz^. This harassing warfare—for the Turks carefully avoided a general 
potion — thinned the ranks and, what is worse, depressed the spirits of the 
mvaders. Romanzov was no less averse to such a risk. Nor did the fleet 
in the Mediterran^n effect anything to counterbalance their indecisive yet 
destructive operations. What little advantage there was belonged to the 
Turks. 

The campaign of 1774 promised to be more important than the preceding; 
and the Porte, from the rebellion of Pugatchev, was confident of success. 
Several actions on the Danube, which, however bravely contested, led to no 
result, were yet considered indicative of a severe if not a decisive struggle. 
But the anticipation was groundless. Though several bodies of Tatars, who 
were to effect a diversion in favour of Pugatchev, were defeated; though the 
Danube was crossed; though twenty-five thousand of the Turks were repulsed ' 
by Soltikov, and another body still stronger by Suvarov, though the vizir 
himself was blockaded in Shumla—Eurof)e was disappointed in its expecta 
tious; for negotiations were opened for a peace which was soon concluded. 
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The Treaty of Kutdhuk-Kainardji (177Jf A.D.) 

By the Treaty of Kutchuk-Kainardji (July, 1774) Russia obtained the 
free navigation of the Black Sea, the right of passage through the Danube, 
a large tract of land between the Bug and the Dnieper, with the strong for¬ 
tresses of AzoVy Taganrog, Kertch, and Eonbum. The rest of the Crimea 
was ceded —not, indeed, to the Turks, but to its own khan, who, though 
declared independent, must of necessity be thef creature of the empress, in 
whose hands those fortresses remained. They were the keys to his dornin- 
ions, and even to the command of the Black A sum of money sufficient 
to defray the expenses of the war was also stipulated; but it was never paid. 
The advantages which Russia derived from the other articles were ample 
enough: among them, not the least, was the commerce of the Levant and of 
the Black Sea.« 


THE MIGRATION OF THE KALMUCKS 

It seemed as if Catherine’s reign was destined to be marked by the most 
extraordinary events, and one of them was this simultaneous departure of a 
horde variously estimated at from three hundred thousand to six hundred 
thousand Tatars, an example at the end of the eighteenth century of one of 
those great migratory movements which history never expected again to 
record. Catherme was humiliated with having to furnish the example; it 
was in too striking contrast with that happiness which her philosophic friends 
said the human race enjoyed in her empire; and the peaceful migration of 
an indignant and angry people gave the formal lie to all the praises loud 
shouted by philanthropy. Our readers will not regret to find here more 
details of this unexpected event which suddenly made in the Russian Empire 
an empty spot, more than fifteen hundred versts in length, between Tzaritsin 
and Astrakhan. These Tatars, known under the name of Kalmucks, were 
originally included in three principal tribes. At first subject to China, they 
had been frequently at war either with it or with themselves. One of their 
khans, Amusanan, defeated and pursued by the Chinese, had taken refuge at 
Tobolsk in Siberia, where he died about 1757. These troubles, whose origin 
dated back more than sixty years, had in 1696 caused a great number of Kal¬ 
mucks of the three tribes to reimite, quit a country devastated by constant 
war, and seek new homes at the eastern extremity of the Russian Empire. 

They settled or located themselves in a vast stretch of territory close to 
the Caspian Sea, between the Ural and the Volga. The Chinese claimed that 
according to some ancient treaties Russia had to return all fugitive subjects, 
but received no reply except that there was nothing to prevent a wandering 
people from settling in waste places, a reply which seventy-five years later 
the Chinese made use of on their own part with advantage. Russia received 
these fugitive hordes and did not delay in getting service out of them. 
Another Tatar nation composed princi]3ally of Lesghians, who lived beyond 
Kisliar and were greedy for pillage, made frequent incursions into the empire 
and depopulated the border by the quantity of slaves they brought back with 
them. The new Kalmucks were charged wdth keeping them out and per¬ 
formed the duty if not with constant success, at le^t with a fidelity wliich 
did them great credit. The government felt that this permanent defence was 
more advantageous to it than a contribution necessarily small and hard to 
collect would be; and consequently, guided a long time by this wise princi- 
pie, it contented itself with taking annually from the Kalmucks a certain 
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number of men and horses for the light cavalry; but when once it deviated 
from a rule which it should never have broken, troubles began and the cupid¬ 
ity of its agents multiplied particular iniquities under pretext of collecting for 
the public funds. The Russian governors and even the minor officials were 
confirmed in the belief that everything was permitted them because they 
were sure that everything would be ignored. 

Several of the Kalmuck chiefs were treated with indignity. It was estab¬ 
lished as a state maxim that they had no 

. . . ... p right to complain against injustice; aU 

protest was regarded as a crime. Finally 
. - the khan Ubashi, alive to his people's mis¬ 
fortunes and wretched himself through the 
oride and rapacity of his oppressors who 
had taken his only son from him, dared to 
draw a picture of his sad position and 
wished to present it at St. Petersburg. 
But all means of getting there were closed 
to him. This attempt only aggravated his 
fate and vengeance was now added to op¬ 
pression. Here is exhibited a truly inter¬ 
esting spectacle. This numerous people 
who, by joining the L^hians, could, es¬ 
pecially in the condition that Russia then 
was, give it the greatest alarm and mete 
out terrible retaliation, had no thought of 
using force. They had come to seek peace 
and had been deprived of it, so they with¬ 
drew. They withdrew without making 
use of arms, at least none but what they 
were forced to by the necessity of defend¬ 
ing themselves and of procuring what 
they stood in need of for themselves and 
their large herds in occupying a front 
about one hundred leagues wide over a 
route nearly twelve hundred leagues in 
length. 

The preparations for this journey were 
made with a secrecy which concealed them 
from Russia’s knowledge. A nomadic peo¬ 
ple travels with no other equipment than 
its herds, which furnish its drink and a 
portion of its nourishment. Obliged often 
to change locality in order to obtain graz¬ 
ing grounds, it might without arousing suspicion creep nearer and nearer the 
frontiers and even cross them without being stopped by detachments sent in 
pursuit. This is what happened. The preparations were furthered by the 
Ural Cossacks, who had e^^rienced the same troubles with Russian officials 
and who were shortly to rise in open rebellion under Pugatchev. Further¬ 
more the migration was carried out like all those of nortaeastem peoples — 
with this difference, however: the others came to Europe to invade realms 
and destroy and replace the inhabitants; while this one was returning to its 
ancestral home to reunite itself to the empire it had left at the end of the 
preceding century. In fact, while all known migrations have taken place 
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from the northeas.t and east to the west and south, this is the single exception 
which retrograded from west to east. 
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in making its way, and on the 9th of August appeajed in the Elenth country 
on the borders of China near the river Obi. 11s progress may be calculated at 



frontiers followed the example of the Tatars of the Volga, and returned to 
their old homes. The Chinese government seemed truly paternal in greeting 
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IXSUREECnONS AND PEETENDEES 

A riot in Moscow having clearly revealed the depths of barbarism in which 
were still plunged the lower clas^ of the capital — the domestic serfs, lack* 
eys, and factory-workers; the insurrection headed by Pugatchev will show 
what elements of disorder were still fermenting in the most remote provinces 
of the empire. The peasants upon whom fell Abe whole burden of state 
charges, as well as the exactions of proprietors a^d functionaries, dreamed in 
their ignorance of all sorts of impossible change, and were always ready to 
follow impostors; mmy were the false Peters and Ivans and Pauls who 

started up with worthless claims to 
trade on the credulity of these simple 
minds, deeply imbued as they were 
with the distrust of women on the 
throne.” The raskohaiks, made sav¬ 
age and fanatical by previous persecu¬ 
tions, remained in their forests on the 
Volga, irreconcilable enemies of this 
second Roman empire that was stained 
with the blood of so many martyrs. 
The Cossacks of ‘the Don and the 
Zaparogians of the Dnieper chafed 
under a yoke to which they were 
unused, and the pagan, Mussulman, 
or orthodox tribes of the Volga were 
but awaiting an opportunity to regain 
their former liberty and retake the 
lands occupied by the Russians. 

How little these various ungov¬ 
ernable elements could accommodate 
themselves to the conditions of a 
modern state has been shown, when, in 
1770, three hundred thousand of the 
Kalmuck-Turguts abandoned tiieir 
encampments. Add ic these malcon¬ 
tents a crowd of vagabonds of ail sorts, 
A bokhaman 01 * siBEBiA TOUied nobles, unfrocked monks, fugi¬ 

tive serfs, and pirates of the Volga, 
and it will be seen that Russia contained in its eastern portion all the ma¬ 
terials necessary for an immense jacqueriej such as had before been unchained 
by the false Dmitri, or Stenka R^zin. 

It was the Cossacks of the Jai, cruelly repressed after their insurrection 
in 1766, who were to provide the rebel serfs with a leader in the person of 
Emihan Pugatchev, a raskolnik who had escaped from prison to Siberia- 
Passing himself off as Peter III, who had been rescued from the hands of the 
executioner, he raised the banner of the Holsteins and declared his intention 
of marching on St. Petersburg to punish his wife and place his son on the 
throne. With a following of but three hundred men he laid siege to the little 
fortress of Jaik. AU the troops that were sent against him passed over to his 
side. He caused all the officers to be hanged, and put to death all the nobles 
in the towns through which he passed, capturing by means of such terrorisa- 
tion several small fortresses on the stepp^. By his intimates who knew the 
secret of his origin he was treated in private as a simple Cossack, but the 
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populations were deceived and received him with the rin^g of bells. Cer¬ 
tain Polish confederates who were captives in these regions organised for 
him a body of artillery. For nearly a year he kept Kazan and Orenburg in 
a state of terror, defeating all the generals that were sent against him. Pea¬ 
sants began to rise against the nobles, Tatars and other tribes against the 
Russians, until the bitterest of social wars was unchained m the whole Volga 
basin, Moscow wdth its one hundred thousand serfs was thrown into agita¬ 
tion; among the lower classes there was talk of liberty and extermination of 
the masters. Catherine II charged Alexander Bibikov to check the pro¬ 
gress of sedition. 

Bibikov was aghast, on arriving at Kazan, to see the extent of the de¬ 
moralisation. He set about reassuring the nobles and soothing the lower 
classes, but in letters to his wife he wrote: “ Conditions are frightful, I fear 
all will go ill! ” Without great confidence in his own troops he decided to 
attack the impostor, whom he recognised as merely an instrument in the 
hands of the Cossacks- He defeated Pugatchev twice, once at Tatistchev 
and once at Kargula, dispersing his army and seizing his cannon. Bibikov 
died in the full flush of victory, but his lieutenants, Michelson, CoUon- 
gues. and Galitzin, continued to pursue the vane uished pretender. Hunted 
to the lower Volga, Pugatchev suddenly ascended the river and pillaged and 
burned Kazan, but was afterwards defeated on the Kazanka. Descending 
the river he entered Saransk, Samara, and Tsaritsin, and though hotly pur¬ 
sued by his enemies took time to establish there new munici pahties. Mean¬ 
while the populations on the route to Moscow were awaiting Sis coming, and 
to meet this expectation innumerable Peter Ill’s and Pugatchevs arose, who 
at the head of furious bands went about assassinating projprietors and burn¬ 
ing chateaux. It was high time that Pugatchev should be brought to justice. 
Tracked down between the Volga and the Jaik by Michelson and the inde¬ 
fatigable Suvarov, he was taken to Moscow, where the people were given 
the spectacle of his execution. 

Tiese troubles had been a warning to Catherine II, and she still bore them 
in mind when she destroyed the Zaparogian Republic in 1775. The valiant 
tribes of the Dnieper, expelled under Peter the Great and recalled under 
Anna Ivanovna, no longer reco^ised their former territory of Ukraine. 
Southern Russia, freed from the incursions of the Tatars, was rapidly being 
colonised; cities were springing up on all sides and the vast herb-covered 
steppes were becoming transformed into cultivated fields. The Zaparogians 
were Highly displeased at the transformation, and wished to have their lands 
restored to them in their former condition. They protected the haidamaks 
w^ho were constantly harassing the colonists, until Potemkin, the actual crea¬ 
tor of “new” Russia, wearied of such uncomfortable neighbours, occupied 
on the empress’s order the sitcha and destroyed it. The malcontents fled for 
refuge to the lands of the sultan; the rest were organised into the Cossacks 
of the Black Sea, and in 1792 the island of Phanagoria and the southern shore 
of the sea of Azov were assigned to them as residence. Such was the end of 
the great Cossack uprising which is heard of to-day only in the songs of the 
kohzarsA 


FAVOURITISM UNDER CATHERINE II 

During the reign of Catherine favouritism attained a very wide develop¬ 
ment. In her MSmoirsg we meet with the following characteristic passage 
which is not devoid of interest: “ I was endowed by nature with great sensi--^ 
tiveness, and an exterior wHch if not beautiful was, nevertheless, attractive;. 
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I pleased from the first moment, and did not require to employ for this pur¬ 
pose artifice or embellishments. By nature my soul was of such a sociable 
character that always when anyone had spent a quarter of an hour with me, 
be felt perfectly at ease and could converse with me as if he had known me 
for a long time. By my natural indulgence I inspired confidence in those 
that had to do with me; because everyone was aware that nothing w’as plea¬ 
santer to me than to act benevolently and with the strictest honesty. I may 
venture to say (if I may be allowed thus to speak of myself) that I was like a 
knight of liberty and lawfulness; I had rather the soul of a man than that of 
a woman; but there was nothing repellent in this, for to the intellect and 
character of a man was united in me the charm of a most amiable woman. 


I trust I may be pardoned these words and expressions of my self-love: I use 
them counting tiiem as true, and not desiring to screen myself by any false 
modesty. 

“I have said that I pleased; consequently half of the temptation that 
arises is already included in that fact itself; the other half in such cases 
naturally follows from the very essence of human nature, because to be sub¬ 
jected to temptation and to yield to it are very near to each other- Although 
the very highest pjrinciples of morality may be impressed on the mind, yet 
they soon become involved, and feelings appear which lead one immeasurably 
further than one thinks. For my part even until now I do not know how 
they can be averted. People perhaps may say that there is one means — 
iight; but there are cases, positions, circumstances where flight is impossible; 
in fact where can one flee to, where seek a refuge, where turn aside amidst 
a court that makes a talk over the smallest action? And thus if you cannot 



ment in this respect have however deprived both contemporaries 
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erine for Hie rapidity of these changes, which were unexpected and some¬ 
times without any visible cause. On the other hand, even writers who are 
unfavourable to &therme have praised her for the fact that not one of the 
favourites banished from the court was ever persecuted or punished, while 
history presents a multitude of examples of cruelty and extreme arbitrari- 
wess on the part of crowned women in parallel cases. 

It must be acknowledged, however, tliat favouritism, given the unbounded 
cupidity of Catherine’s favourites and of their relations, friends, and acquaint¬ 
ances, cost treasury and the nation very dear.^ 





The em;3r^, who had bestowed upon her former Mend t£e title of prince as 
a conso!a,tion and a farewell, was angered by this decree and caused it to 1^ 
revoked. However, in spite of the protection afforded him, Gregory Orlov 
came to a tragic end a few years later (1783). He died insane—as tradition 
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win have it, a violent death, one of the mysterious occurrences that will never 
be cleared up. 

But the empress Catherine, generally so acute, was singularly deceived 
concerning Potemkin, the Prince of Darkness, as he afterwards called 
from a play on his name. He was the son of an insignificant nobleman of 
Smolensk, a retired major, and bore a name till then unknown in Russian 
history; a man of doubtful capabilities, ignorant, and in fact distinguished 
by nothing but a boundless and unscrupulous egotism, by an immense crav¬ 
ing for coarse, extravagant pleasures, and by the nefarious energy with which 
he pursued his selfish desires. The first condition for his enjoyment of life 
was the power to exercise a boundless autocracy and to be able to tread 
underfoot not only those who bowed before him but also those who attempted 
to resist him. 

The empress, however, as a woman and conscious of her unauthorised 
position, feeling the need of energetic support, saw in the man, whose almc^t 
gigantic frame seemed to betoken a titanic nature, something really extm- 
ordinary, and believed him destined to accomplish great deeds. Thus Potto- 
kin retained his ascendancy even after he had withdrawn from her most 
intimate favours under the pretence of long-continued ill-health, and had 
t^ust forward all sorts of h^dsome insimificant young men who were one 
after the other loaded with riches. Potemkin tmderstood how to increase the 
distrust which the empress felt for her son, and to keep it constantly awake. 

He made her believe that she was continually surrounded by dangei^; that 
he was the only one who would protect her, and more especially that he 
was the only one who would wish to do so under all circumstances. On the 
other hand, he flattered her vanity still more than her ambition by plana 
on an adventurously large scale, by fantastic pictures of fame and greatness 
which he suggested to her ima^ation. Thus, he pointed to the conquest 
of Constantinople, the expulsion of the Turks from Europe, the foundation 
of a Greek empire on the Bosporus, not as triumjphs which one mignt hope to 
see realised in the future but as deeds which mighii and should be accomplished 
within the next few years. 

The general idea was not originated by Potemkin. Field-Mapshal Munich 
had alre^y pointed out to the empress that Constantinople was the necessary 
goal of Russian aspirations. But formerly an object so remote in time and 
place aroused but little interest. Now everything seemed to have advanced 
within ^asp; the empress was to wear the crown of the new Greek empire 
during her lifetime; now the idea aroused in her the wildest enthusiasm. 

The very fact that no cautious statesman would consider these plans only 
made Potemkin appear all the greater in her eyes; his assurance raised him 
far above the everyday mediocrity of the others. 

The eldest grandson of the empress received the name of Alexander, the 
second the no less significant name of Constantine. The former was in due 1 

time to inherit the Greek crown from his grandmother. They took care in a ! 

manner which bordered on exa^eration to make prophecies, or to announce 
to the whole world the vast s^mes with which they deluded themselves. 

The young prince was not christened according to the Russo-Greek but the 
somewhat different oriental-Greek ritual, as it was practised in the churches 1 

of his future empire. They tried to procure a Greek nurse for him, but as i 

that did not succ^ thev at least chose one called Helen. Greek iplayfellows ^ 

were found for him, and he learned modem Greek as if it were lua mother ^ 

tongue. 

The fascination which Potemkin exercised over Catherine may be attri- 
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buted to her feeling of insecurity, to the support Potemkin promised her, 
and to the vast prospects he opened out for her ambition. There is one 
thing calculated to astonish us and that is that neither the empress nor 
Potemkin was able to realise how insuf5cient was the actual might of Russia 
at that time to carry out these gigantic schemes. It was scarcely surprising 
that Potemkin should be unable to judge of this, for he was an imorant nmn, 
who was wanting in the most elementary political foresight and was besid^ 
no thinker. But how came it that Catherine should be so de<^ived, who had 
studied earnestly and had by that time accumulated a varied experience? 
How could it escape her that the comparatively limited financial resources of 
the empire, more especially, would prove quite inadequate, particularly as 
they were anything but well husbanded? They gave themselves up light- 
heartedly to the magic of the bank¬ 
note press and thus brought down un¬ 
told calamities upon Russia, as has 
been the case also in other countries. 

But this calamity did not standalone; 
it is in fact not to be regarded as an 
independent manifestation, but rather 
as one of a whole series of necessary 
cons^uences of a premature effort of 
Russia to lay claim to a world-power 
of such magnitude and importance, 
before her might was fully established 
at home or had attain!^ sufficient 
maturity. 

The fact that the forces of the 
empire must from that time be almost 
entirely devoted to the support of a 
foreign policy; that little, if anything, 
could be done for the development of 
culture and industry (and that only as 
matter of secondary importance), 
that no consideration could be given to 
the most necessary reforms—none of 
these circumstances worked Russia 
such visible and tanrible harm as the flooding of the country with unconsoli¬ 
dated paper money dopmed in advance to depreciation; as matters stood, this 
was probably a greater evil. When Russia entered upon the grasping policy 
of Potemkin she began to lay out her future in advance, so to speak, and that 
on a scale utterly out of proportion to the actual gain which might be or 
which was in fact attained. The evils which resulted have continued to 
work themselves out down to the present day. As in this way the germs of 
a future power were constantly bemg saciificM in order to conjure up power 
in the present by overdrawing the resources in hand, the real advancement 
of the empire was paralysed, and even the actual might in which they gloried 
rmained partly a sham which certainly did not correspond with the reality. 
When later it became necessary for Russia to participate in the momentous 
struggles which mvolved the destiny of Europe, her pK>wer was not matured, 
concentrated, or husbanded at the decisive moment—as for instance the 
power of Pnissia by Frederick William I; her future prospects were encum¬ 
bered by a heavy burden and by manifold obligations, the mner development 
was behind the times, and her financial position was shakei. It became 
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necessary continually to make fresh, feverish efforts, which always over- 
reached the possibilities of the present and which hindered the inner develop¬ 
ment afresh, involved the future deeper and deeper, and exhausted its 
resources.^ 


The Offidal Staim of the Favourite 

It may be deemed nec^sary in this place to explain what were the duties 
e:^cted from and the distinguished honours paid to the favourites of Cath¬ 
erine. When her majesty had made choice of a new favourite, she creat^ 
him her general aide-de-camp, in order that he might accompany her wherever 
she went, without incurring public censure. From that period the favourite 
occupied in the palace an apartment under that of his royal mistress, wi^ 
whicli it communicated by a private staircase. The fimt day of his installa¬ 
tion he received a present of 100,000 roubles, and every month he found 12,000 
placed on his dressing-table. The marshal of the court was order^ to pro¬ 
vide him a table of twenty-four covers, and to defray all his household expenses. 
The favourite was required to attend the empress wherever she went, and was 
not permitted to leave the palace without asking her con§ent. He was for¬ 
bidden to converse familiarly with other women; and if he went to dine with 
any of his friends, the absence of the mistress of the house was always requir^. 

Whenever the empress cast her eyes on one of her subjects, with the 
design of raising him to the post of favourite, he was invited to dinner by 
some one of her female confidantes, on whom she called as if it were by chance- 
There she would draw the new candidate into discourse, and judge how far 
he was worthy of her destined favour. When the opinion she had formed 
was favourable, a signific^t look apprised the confidfante, who, in her turn, 
made it knoym to the object of her royal mistresses pleasure. The next day 
he was examined as to the state of his health by the court physician, and as 
to some other particulars by Mademoiselle Protasov, one of the empresses 
ladies, after which he accompanied her majesty to the Hermitage, and took 
joossession of the apartment that had been prepared for his reception. These 
j onnalities began upon the choice of Potemkin, and were thenceforth con¬ 
stantly observed. 

When a favourite had lost the art of pleasing, there was also a particular 
manner of dismissing him. He received orders to travel, and from that 
moment all access to her majesty was denied him; but he was sure of finding 
at the place of his retirement such splendid rewards as were worthy of the 
munificent pride of Catherine. It was a very remarkable feature in. her 
character that none of her favourites incurred her hatred or vengeance, though 
several of them offended her, and their quitting office did not always depend 
on herself. 


Potemkinas Schemes of Conquest 

rule commenced at the very time in which the Peace of 
Kutcnuk-Kainardji was concluded (July, 1774). The disputes with Poland 
and the rebellion of Pugatehev were no sooner ended than he immediately 
violated every condition of that treaty, well knowing that the empress would 
approve of everythmg he might do. Howlet (Jerai, who was elected khsm by 
the now independent Tatars, still remained much more favourably disposed 
to Turks than to the Russians: the latter, therefore, by means of money 
and intrigues, raited up a pretender against him; and then, under pretence 
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of an armed mediation, a Russian army occupied a part of the Crimea, and 
seemed disposed to make the khan a prisoner, and to seize the whole province. 
Dowlet Gerai took refuge with the Turks in April, 1775, and Sahim Gerai, who 
was a mere creature of Russia, was elected in his stead, to the great satisfaction 
of the Russians, who foresaw that the majority of the Tatars would oppose the 
new khan, and thus furnish them with another pretext for a renewal of hos¬ 
tilities. A war with the Porte appeared unavoidable, and Romanzov received 
commands to collect a considerable army on the Dnieper, whilst Repnin in 
Constantinople was endeavouring to deceive the sultan, and Potemkin 
betrayed the unfortunate Sahim Gerai. 

By this time Potemkin had ceased to be the personal favourite of the 
empress; but he himself recommended his successors in that post to her 
notice. Potemkin was indispensable to Catherine in consequence of those 
colossal undertakings which procured her the name of Great; and because 
the fear with which he inspired all her enemies secured to her the possession 
of the throne, which she withheld from her son Paul. Zavadovski had become 
the occupant of the apartments of the royal palace in November, 1776, and 
had b^n created a major-general; as soon, however, as be fell under Potemkinas 
sus picion, the latter authoritatively insisted upon his dismissal. Zavadovcki 
hac turned against his patron, and was an eager favourer of the Orlovs and 
Field-Marshal Romanzov. For this reason Potemkin succeeded in obtaining 
leave of absence for the favourite in July, 1777, in order to provide during his 
temporary retirement a substitute who should eventually displace him. 
Potenikin l^ long before selected a Major Zoritch for his adjutant, who was 
politically insignih^nt, but very attractive in his hussar uniform, with a 
view to present him to the empress. Zavadovski bad no sooner left the 
palace than he carried his design into effect, and the empress made Zoritch a 
colonel adjutant-general and her companion. At the expiration of nine 
months, he too fell under Potemkinas displeasure, and was obliged to retire, 
for the empress was completely under the control of her minister. Next 
came Kors^ov, a handsome sergeant in the guards, who was suddenly rais^ 
to the rank of aide-de-camp general. He too was indignant at Potemkinas 
unboimded pride and avarice, but attempted in vain to open the eyes of the 
empress: he was obliged to yield to the influence of the indispensable tyrant 
after he 1^ enjoyed the favour of the empress for ^teen months. 

The circumstances of the year 1778 were peculiarly favourable to the 
accomplishment of Potemkinas plans of conciuest, for war had broken out in 
the spring between France and England, and both powers were so fully occu¬ 
pied in the that they had no leisure to attend to the concerns of the 
east. Pote mkin , therefore, sent an army, commanded by Suvarov, against 
the Kuban and Bedjiak Tatars, whilst other Russians penetrated into the 
Crimea and were guilty of the most cruel devastations. Tins led to the seizure 
of some Russian ships in the straits of the Dardanelles on the part of the 
sultan, who wju, however, unable to commence a war without the aid and 
co-operation cf France. But that power, unwilling to break with Russia, 
insisted on meihc mg, and, the sultii was forced to acquiesce. The result 
was that the Russian ships were restored, and the sifltan formally recc^nised 
Sahim Gerai as the rightful ruler of the Crimea. 

Catherine was so pleas^ with the conduct of France on this occasion that 
she embraced with alacrity the plan, of the armed neutrality, which was 
devised by the French minister Vergennes; and in 1780 she put herself at 
the head of that league which was jomed by almost all the powers of Europe 
except Great Britain. It was formed for the purpose of resisting the right 
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asserted by the English navy to make prize of an enemy's goods, or of goods 
shipped for an enemy's port, wherever found, and even though covered by a 
neutral flag. The leading principle of the league was that free ships make 
free goods. Great Britain would not admit tnis; but at that time she did 
no more than expostulate with he^* good friend and ally, the empress of Russia. 

It was not until the reign of Paul that she waged war for the maintenance of 
the opposite principle, which she later repudiated during the Crimean 
War. 

From this time foiw^ard, as we have seen, Potemkin, Voltaire, and a host 
of flatterers amused the empress wdth dreams of the restoration of a Byzantine 
empire, and the erection of a new capital on the Black Sea. Sahim Gerai 
prized the slavish title of a lieutenant-colonel in the guards of a foreign empress 
more than that of prince of a nation to which the Russian czars for many 
years had been vassals, and he renounced the national costume of his people 
in order to glitter'in a Russian uniform and wear the decorations of the order 
of St. Anne. Potemkin contrived every month to alienate him more and 
more from his people, till at last this miserable man was induced to lay down 
his khanate, from which he derived a revenue of three or four millions of 
roubles, in order, as he thought, to revel peacefully in the enjoyment of some 
hundred thousand roubles, which Potemkin was to pay him as the newly 
appointed Russian governor-general of Tauris, as the country was now to be 
called. Potemkin was too much accustomed to receive and not to give, and 
to contract debts without thinking of paying them, to give himself much con¬ 
cern about the payment of the promised salary, although the empress W'as 
led to believe that the yearly sum always charged to her was in reality regu¬ 
larly paid to the khan. 

The shamelessness of the Russian government on this occasion fully 
equalled the audacity of their manifestoes respecting the partition of Poland, 
or that of the state-papers of a Genz and a Talleyrand. In the Russian mani¬ 
festoes published in April, 1783, it was made as clear as the sun to the Tatars 
that the empress and Potemkin were really proposing to confer upon them 
the most signal benefits. It was stated that the Tatars, as Russian subjects, 
were in future to be delivered from all the evils of their internal disputes, 
and by the incorporation of the Crimea, the Kuban, and the eastern Nogaians 
an end was .to be pqt to those oppressions from which they had hitherto 
suffered from the Turks and the Russians alternately. What the correspond¬ 
ence was between these promises and the 'subsequent reality may be learned 
from all the works of travellers who visited these districts and gave accounts 
of the Crimea and the Tatars a generation or two later. That numerous, 
fiee, and rich race of people, clothed in silks and of noble appearance, had 
then dwindled into a crowd of starving beggars; their magnificent tented 
oiti^ had become gipsy encampments, and their houses and palaces ex- 
'libited mere masses of ruin and decay. 

These manifestoes, indeed, as is usually the case, were not intended for 
those to whom they were addressed, but merely to conceal in a cloud of words, 
from the eyes of tho^ at a distance, the cruelties and bloodshed with which 
they were accompanied. The Tatars made an effort to defend their liberties, 

^d their magnates made no secret of their dissatisfaction; Potemkin, there¬ 
fore, had recourse to one of those heroic means which usually find defenders 
er.oi^h when they are applied for the su]pport of the true faith and of auto- 4 

cratie government, and are only reviledi and execrated in the hands of a 
Danton ^d a Robespierre. He proposed by a single massacre summarily 
to annihilate the malcontents, and to awe the rest into submission by the 
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dread of a similar fat«. Posorovski received express orders to make himself 
master of the malcontents, their families, and adherents, and put them all to 
the sword; he, however, possessed moral courage enough to decline the busi* 
ness of an executipner, Potemkin's cousin was not so scrupulous. Accord¬ 
ing to the accounts, whose unanimous testimony we are obliged to follow, 
even when it appeam to us incredible, Paul Potemkin caused above thirty 
thousand Tatars, of eve^ age^and sex, to be massacred in cold blood, and in 
this way procured for his cousin the easily won title of the Taurian, and the 
place of grand-admiral of the Black Sea and governor-general of the new 
province of Tauris, 

The massacre in Tauris took place m April, 1783, and the Turks were 
unable to render any assistance to the Tatars without foreign support. 
Among the Europe^ powers, however, England was at that time fully 
occupied with the disturbances which in the following year brought Pitt to 
the helm of affairs; France was glad to see an end to the American war; 
Joseph IT was bound by the Treaty of Tzarskoi Selo; Frederick II hoped to 
become master of Thom and Dantzic, if Russia was well-disposed towards 
him; and Gustovus UI of Sweden was the only monarch w!io could have 
rendered any aid. In the very same year, however, Gustavxis suffered Mm- 
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nothing, therefore, was now left to the Turks but to yield to their d^iny. 
The ^tan did what had been done by the king of Poland a few years before; 
by his consent he changed that into a righteous and legal possession which, 
being seized in the midst of peace, was previously a robbery. The whole 
territory of the Tatars, the Crimea, the island of Taman, and a great part of 
the Kuban were ceded to Russia, and a treaty of commerce was forced upon 
the Turks, by virtue of which the Russian consuls in the various, ports of 
Turkey were erected into a power wholly independent of the government of 
the country. This treaty of commerce had b^n drawn up by Panin before 
he had been obliged to yield to the superior influence of Potemkin and with¬ 
draw from public affairs; and it was now concluded on the 10th of June, 1783. 
By virtue of this treaty the Turks were obliged to submit the decision of all 
mix.ed civil cases in which a Russian and a Turk were the respective parties, 
not to the local tribunals, nor to the higher authorities, nor to a court of arbi¬ 
tration, but to the Russian consul; and in all pecuniary transactions the 
claims of a Russian against a Turk were urged with much greater strictness 
than in those cases in which the Turk was the claimant and the Russian the 
debtor. 

In the eyes of the world, which regards only externals, Potemkin was now 
a great and admired statesman; and so ateoluto was his sway over the empress 
herself, that she not only tolerated his insolence, his total neglect of all ^cu- 
niary obligations, his tyranny over all classes, and his imperial expenditure 
and magnificence, but allowed him to help hiinself to an uiilimited extent out 
of the coffers of the state. Potemkin on the one hand did homage to the 
empress as if she were a goddess, and on the other he suffered himseS to treat 
her with the most insolent familiarity and rudeness. He would even saunter 
from his own apartments into hers in his dressing-gown and slippers, with his 
stockings hanpng down and his legs bare. He went so far as to extort from 
those who enjoyed the emjiress's favour a part of Hie money which they 
received from her, and yet lie allowed poor Sahim Geiai to starve. He never 
paid him the assigned pension of 100,000 roubles which was yearly debited to 
the empress's accoimt, and even the displeasure of Catherine could not induce 
him to bestow up>on this Russian prot^i the simplest means of life. 
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The founding of a new Russo-Grecian capital, with which Potemkin now 
busied himself, was a magnificent piece of flattery for the empress, but for 
which she was unhappily obliged to pay too dear. Catherine indulged with 
Voltaire in those visionary schemes of a utopian Greece, of a civilisation of 
which she and not the people was to be the source, of an enlightenment, 
industry, and trade to be carried into these conquered deserts by ukases and 
courtiers; Potemkin acted according to this fancy. He first erected a city 
with buildings or every description, and xhen sought for inhabitants, or forcibly 
drove them for a time from all quarters, when he wished to make a- court- 
spectacle of this theatrical city and to enchant the empress. It was of no 
consequence to him that his city fell to pieces and its inhabitants disappeared 
as soon as he turned away his eyes. The new city was called Kherson, a 
name long since obscured by that of Odessa; the empress granted 18,000,000 
roubles, most of which, however, Potemkin diverted to his own private use. 
The situation was badly chosen, and yet this shadow of a capital was for a 
length of time charmed into existence by innumerable arts of fraud and open 
violence; and the deserts of which it was to be the metropolis were erected 
into a province, to which Potemkin gave the name of Catherine's Glory (Slava 
Ekatharina). Another province, somewhat farther to tjie north, near the 
celebrated falls of the Kaidak, was also honoured with the name of the empress, 
and called lekatarinoslav. 


GENERAL StJVAROV 

The general to whom Potemkin at this time assigned the congenial task 
of havoc and destruction in the country of the Nogaian Tatars and in Kuban 
was Suvarov, a man who from that period till the end of the century had 
the misfortune to be continually employed as the instrument of a murderous 
military despotism. In Poland he executed three times those orders of anni¬ 
hilation which were issued from St. Petersburg. He destroyed the Turks 
and sacrificed the Russians by thousands at the will of Potemkin. He sub¬ 
sequently shared Paul's hatred against the French and every thought of civil 
freedom, and performed the same kind of heroic deeds for that madman's 
pleasure as he had previously done at the bidding of Potemkin. He was 
undoubtedly one of the greatest generals of modern times, but wholly desti¬ 
tute of humanity, for he sacrificed thousands without hesitation in order to 
secure a victory or storm a fortress, when either was calculated to produce a 
sp]enclid effect though but for the moment. He not only flattered the empress, 
but even the common soldiers and their superstitions. ThoUj^h he was a man 
of varied knowledge, and had made himself master of all the arts of life as 
practi^d in the highest society, he assumed at court the character of a sort of 
court-fool, and acted often as if he were md,d, merely in order to carry out 
some surprising piece of flattery. In the company of the common soldiers he 
affected the manners of the semi-barbarous Rtissian, lived as they did them¬ 
selves, submitted to every privation which they mi^ht be called upon to 
endure, and knelt and prayed before every wayside image, often when the 
roads were deep with mud. 


THE FAVOURITES LANSKOI AND IBRMOLOV 

At the time when a high-flown sentimentality was the f'^ahion in Ger¬ 
many, and the empre^ was past ^fty, she indulged in a fit of romantic love^ 
for the insipid and spiritless Lanskoi. This turn in her affections was very 
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agreeable to Potemkin, for Lanskoi neither took up the cause of the destitute 
nor yielded to the allurements of the king of Prussia, the emperor 
Joseph n, or the English, when they were desirous of engaging him in affairs 
of state. Potemkin freely permitted the empress to indulge her visionary 
love for the wonderfully handsome and youthful face which captivated her 
affections, and did not grudge her, among the many gross and degrading 
scenes of her life, the enjoyment of one romantic passion, after the manner of 
Werther and Siegwart, from the year 1780 till July, 1784. Catherine's love 
for Xanskoi had been romantic in his life, and her sorrow at his death was not 
less extravagant; but notwithstanding all this ideality, she had been also 
careful to show him substantial proofs of her kffection at the cost of the coun¬ 
try. She bestowed upon him not only all possible titles, orders, and decora¬ 
tions — diamonds, plate, and collections of every kind, but he left behind 
hiin in cash a property of 7,000,000 roubles. 

The fantastic mourning for Lanskoi was no sooner evaporated than the 
.empress allowed Potemkin, who presented candidates for every office, to 
supply her with a substitute for her departed lover. In order to exclude all 
otiier pretenders, PotemHn on every such occasion was prepared to fill the 
vacancy; and with this view he had for some time made Lieutenant lermolov 
one of his adjutants. In 1785 this man became the declared favourite of the 
empress, and soon Ventured to pursue a course which Lanskoi would never 
have thought of. He directed Catherine’s attention to the t 3 ?Tanny of Potem¬ 
kin, and gave her some hints respecting his i^^haviour towards Sahim Gerai. 
The empress expressed her displeasure without naming the person "who had 
made her acquainted with the unhappy fate of the khan; Potemkin, however, 
easily guessed that no man in the empire would dare to speak ill of him to the 
empress except lermolov. He therefore threateningly replied, ^'That must 
have Ireen said by the White Moor,” as he was accustomed to call lermolov 
on account of Ms fair countenance and flat nose. 

Catherine did not hesitate severely to reproach Potemkin for his harsh 
and unjust conduct towards the khan, and she even wavered for some months 
between her favourite and this son of the Titans, whom she regarded as her 
protector and the creator of her glory and her greatness. At the end of June, 
1786, a fresh scene occurred, by which the empress was compelled to declare 
either for the one or the other. lermolov had made a new attempt to alienate 
the empress from Potenim; the latter, therefore, haughtily insisted that 
either lermolov or he must retire from her service; Catherine felt herself con¬ 
strained to adhere to Potemkin, and lermolov went upon Ms travels. During 
the course of the year he had been loaded with riches, and on his departure he 
was furnished with 100,000 roubles and imperial recommendations to the 
Russian ambassadors at all the European courts. On the day after his 
departure Momonov, another adjutant of Potemkin, occupied his place. 

JOSEPH n VISITS catheeine; a spectacdlae touk 

About this period Potemkin repeatedly travelled from St. Petersbm^ to 
Tauris and back with all ihe expedition (5f a courier, whilst he was engageS in 
the bunding of Pierson, in order to prepare a splendid triumph for the 
em] 3 ress. The neglected Sahim Gerai hastened thither to meet him and 
make him acquainted wilii the urgency of his wants; but Potemldn, instead of 
rendering him any assistance, bmushed him to Kaluga, where he fell into a 
state of the dee] 3 est poverty. He then conceived that he might find ^me 
relief from his fellow iDelie^’crs, and fled to Turkey, but the sultan caused h i m 
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to be an-ested as a traitor and renegade at Khotin, to be conveyed to Rhodes 
and there despatched by the bow-string (1787). The plan contemplated by 
Potemkin anc the empress was to raise the grand duke Constantine, second 
grandson of the empress, to the dignity of emperor of Byzantium, at the 
expense of the Turks, and at the same time to incorporate the kingdom of 
Poland with Russia. The new city of Kherson was no sooner ready for this 
grand theatrical representation than the empress was to travel thither to 
receive the homage of her new subjects, and to deceive the world by an osten¬ 
tatious display of magnificence and pomp. 

Joseph II was invited to meet the empress in Kherson, in order to consult 
with her upon a partition of the Turkish Empire; but Constantine himself 
was in t'ne first instance left at home. The luxury and extravagance exhibited 
by Potemkin during the empress’ journey and the f^tes prepared for her 
reception and entertainment at Kherson were worthy of the heaven-storming 
characters of the pair. They remind us of the extravagance of the Abassides 
and the descendants of Timur, with this difference — that civilisatioi;i and 
the arts were strangers to the people of the caliphs and of the Great Mogul. 
Never perhaps was there seen in monarchical Europe, where such things 
are not rare, such a gross abuse of the wealth and well-being of the people, 
and such insult cast on public opinion by a contemptible comedy, as on the 
occasion of this imperial progress. 

It began in January, 1787, and was continued night and day. To facili¬ 
tate the journey by night, Potemkin had caused great piles of wood to be 
erected at every fifty perches, which were kindled at night-fall, and imparted 
to the whole district almost the brightness of day. On the sixth day the 
cortege reached Smolensk, and fourteen days afterwards Kiev, where the 
degi-aded Polish magnates, who made a trade of their nation, their honour, 
and their friendship, were assembled to offer their homage to the empress and 
join in the revelry of her court. ^ Potemkin himself had gone forward in 
advance in order to arrange the side-scenes of the theatre which he erected 
from St. Petersburg to Kherson. Deserts were peopled for the occasion; and 
palaces were raised in the trackless wdid. The nakedness of the plains was 
disguised by villages built for the purpose of a ;^ay, and enlivened by fire¬ 
works. Chains of mountains were iltaminateii. ' Fine roads were opened by 
the army. Howling wilderaesscs were transi'-umed into blooming gardens; 
and immense flocks and herds were driven to the sides of the road in order to 
delight the eyes of the empress in her hasty transit. The rocks in the Dnieper 
'were sprung, that the empress might descend the stream as conveniently as 
she had travelled thither in the chamber of her sledge. At the beginning of 
]\Iay the whole party embarked on the river in fifteen splendid galleys at 
Krementshuk, and on the following day Stanislaus of Poland presented him¬ 
self at Kaniev, in order, m it were, by his insipid and pitiful character to serve 
as a foil to the monarchical splendour of a woman. He accepted an alms of 
100,000 roubles for the expenses of his journey, was very graciously received by 
Potemkin, treated with coldness and indifference by the empress, and as if his 
royal Polish income was simply a Russian pension he begged for an augmenta¬ 
tion. He was not ashamed, to acknowledge to all the courts whose ambas¬ 
sadors accompanied the empress that he regarded his kingdom as a Russian 
province, for he besought the empress to grant the succession to his nephew 
and to his nation the free navigation of the Dnieper. As is customary in such 
cases, there was no lack of promises; but none of his petitions were really 
granted, for it was impossible either to value or respect him, and in his 
situation he was incapable of inspiring fear. 
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beforehand. Field-Marshal Romanzov was to share the command of the 
army with Potemkin; that is to say^ he was to do all the work, and the other 
was to engross all the merit. Romanzov declined this thankless office, and 
Potemkin stood alone at the head of the army; but he did not succeed in 
deceiving posterity, for no one has ever ascribed to him what was effected by 
the officers under Ihis command — by Repnin, Paul Potemkin, Suvarov, 
Kamenskoi, Galitzin, and Kutusov, all of whom became more or less renowned 
in later wars. Potemkin found in Suvarov precisely such an instrument as he 
needed; for to that general the will of the empress or her favourite was in all 
cases a law paramount to all moral obligations, or any feelings of humanity. 
He was sent to Kinburn, the chief object of the campaign being apparently 
the siege of Otchakov, by the main body xmder Potemkin, whilst other divis¬ 
ions were despatched to observe the movements of the Tatars in the Kuban. 

Kinburn was a small fortress occupied by the Russians, and situated upon 
a promontory directly opposite to Otchakov, in and around which the Turkish 
army was stationed. The object of Suvarov’s mission was to frustrate the 
efforts of the Turkish fleet to land a division on the promontory of Kinburn; 
and he executed the task in a masterly manner. At first he remained per¬ 
fectly quiet in the fortress, after having erected a battery at the extremity 
of the promontory, in order to cannonade the Turkish ships from the land, at 
the same moment in which they might be attacked by the Russian fleet. He 
allowed the Turks to proceed without molestation till they had disembarked 
from six thousand to seven thousand men; he then sent a few regiments of 
Cossacks against them, and at the same time charged them at the head of two 
battalions of infantry with fixed bayonets, and exterminated them all. Imme¬ 
diately afterwards he employed his battery against the Turkish fleet. The 
prince of Nassau-Siegen, who had the command of the Russian gunboats of 
Niolaiev, attacked the Turkish ships at the very entrance of what is called the 
Liman, and within range of Suvarov’s guns, to whose well-directed fire he was 
indebted for a great share of the advantages which he gained. 

The whole remaining part of the year 1787, as well as the spring and a 
great part of the summer of 1788, elapsed without anything important having 
been undertaken; the whole of the Russian land-forces were, however, 
directed towards the Bug, in order to push forward with the greatest expedi¬ 
tion to the Danube. The Turks had already suffered defeats at sea and in 
the Caucasus. The Russian fleet in the Black Sea, which was almost wholly 
commanded by foreigners, nearly annihilated the Turkish navy; generals 
Tallitzm and Tekeli massacred the Tatars of the Kuban, and Tamara reduced 
Georgia and Lesghistan. In August, Potemkin at length marched against 
Otchakov, but Very wisely left the whole conduct of the military operations 
to Suvarov, the victor of Kinburn. The Russian operations were delayed in 
expectation of an Austrian army, which, in connection with a Russian force 
under Soltikov, was to make an incursion into Moldavia. This delay was 
protracted King Gustavus began to exhibit symptoms of making an attack 
on the provinces contiguous to Sweden, which were now deprived of means 
of defence. He had to revenge on Russia a long series of wrongs, crowned by 
the intolerable conduct of Catherine’s ambassador Razumovski, whom she 
had sent to form conspiracies against him, and to persecute and insult him in 
his own capital, 

THE SWEDISH WAH (1788-1790 A.D.) 

Gustavus III would also willingly have induced Denmark to take part in 
the movement against Russia; in this, however, he was unsuccessful, although 
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The secretary of the king’s embassy in St. Petersburg delivered such an 
extremely absurd ultimatum that no other answer was given than an order 
from the commandant to take his departure from the capital. Gustavus 
commanded armaments to be prepared and a commissariat to be provided, 
but left the whole superintendence to others, who neglected everyt ring, and 
instead of preparing means to oppose entered into secret correspondence with 
the Russians. All this immediately appeared when the king at length resolved 
to storm the fortress of Friedrichsham. He found himself destitute of heavy 
artiUery and other materials of war, which he supposed were all in readiness, 
and whilst the artillery was being slowly brought up by land, the nobles were 
devising the most shameful treason. 

It was arranged that Friedrichsham should be at once attacked both by 
sea and by land; and Siegeroth had actually landed his troops and commenced 
operations when he suddenly received counter orders, because the troops 
which were with the king refused obedience. In these circumstances, Gus¬ 
tavus had no other alternative than to return to Stockholm, in order there 
to recover his royal dignity and power which he had lost at Friedrichsham. 
He entered Stockholm in September, and thenceforth occupied himself in 
preparing a c(mj> d'iiai, which he accomplished on the 17th of February in 
the following year. Meanwhile, his traitorous nobles had concluded a truce 
with Russia, which was so far advantageous to Gustavus that it liberated his 
fleet from its captivity in the bay of Sveaborg. He was now dictator and 
autocrat; he had at command the means of prosecuting the war with Russia: 
but the favourable moment was past, and the Russians had already completed 
all their preparations by land and sea for the defence of their provinces border¬ 
ing upon Sweden. Gustavus’ project of burning the Russian fleet in the 
harbour of Copenhagen was discovered beforehand, and brought him nothing 
but disgrace. Wlien he again joined the army in Finland, his Swedes gave 
evidence of their attachment and courage; but he himself again contrived to 
injure the success of the war by his interference in its conduct. In the mur¬ 
derous fights winch ensued from the middle of June till the end of July, both 
the Russians and Swedes lost great numbers of men, without any other gain 
on either side than military renown. The Swedes in the meantime were 
unfortunate at sea, and could not have profited by their success had they 
been victorious by land. 

Admiral Ehrenswerd commanded the Swedish flotilla of flat-bottomed 
boats, constructed for navigating the ro(^y shallows of the coast, whilst the 
similar Russian fleet was under the orders of the prince of Nassau-Siegen, 
who had shortly before been commander of the Russian fleet in the Black Sea, 
and had fallen into disputes with Potemkin, which led to his being sent to the 
Baltic. The Russian ships of the line were under the command pf Admiral 
Tcliitchakov, and had on-board a considerable number of British naval 
office! s of experience. This fleet had on the 26th of June fallen in with that 
of ihe Swedes, which was so injured in an engagement between Bornholm 
and Gothland as to be obliged to return to Ivanskrona. The unfortunate 
issue of the battle was generally ascribed to disloyalty on the part of some 
of the naval oflicers. 

The king still persisted in his determination of opening up a way for him¬ 
self to St. Petersburg, and therefore of storming Friedrichsham. He himself 
directed the execution of the project, although he was, properly speaking, 
merely a volunteer with his army. By his intenerence he exposed the Swedish 
army to considerable loss, on the same day (August 24th) on which the Rus¬ 
sian flotilla gained an important victory over the Swedes at Rogensahm 
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day the duke entered the sound of Viborg (June 6th). The Swedish fleet was 
blockaded by the Russian squadrons, consisting, when united, of thirty ships 
of the line and eighteen frigates; the former, however, continued to keep up 
its connection with the flotilla. It appears that both the Swedish fleefe 
would have been entirely lost had the two Russian admirals been quaMed 
for such a command. Captain P41issier, who had served in Holland, is said to 
have given Admiral Tchitchakov advice which he ought to have followed. 
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reduced by it after a most heroic resistance of three months; and this was 
the last exploit of a campaign in which thirty thousand Austrians fell in 
desultory skirmishes, and forty thousand were swept off by pestilence — 
losses i}ut poorly compensated by the capture of Szabatch, Khotin, Dubitza, 
and Noyi. Circumstances, however, afterwards proved more favourable. 
Jassy was taken; in October, the Russians were in possession of five districts 
of Moldavia and of several passes in Wallachia, and the main army was again 
able to extend the limits of its operations. Wartensleben sat down with a 
part of the army before Mahadia; and the emperor kept possession of the 
country from Pantchova to Semlin. 

Victories oj Suvarov (1788-1789 A.D.) 

After the massacre perpetrated by Suvarov upon the Turks on the pro- 
monto^ of Kinburn, the Russians had remained for a long time quiet; but 
by their possession of the coasts they effectually prevented the Turks from 
landing any troops, and by the cajpture of the island of Beresam wholly 
excluded them from the mouth of the Dnieper. It was not till late in the 
year 1788 that Potemkin summoned Suvarov from Kinburn to conduct the 
siege of Otchakov, where, however, he was wounded, and after his return to 
Eanbum the siege made very little progress. T!ie avarice of Potemkin 
deprived the soldiers of the necessary supplies; and the dreadful cold and 
disease proved far more injurious to them than the attacks of their enemies. 

At length the frost became so intense that the men were obliged to exca¬ 
vate pits for dwellings, but the same frost also opened up a means of attacking 
the fortress and reducing it after the Russian fashion, that is, without regard 
to the sacrifice of thousands of men, a few weeks earlier than they could other¬ 
wise have done. The city is completely protected on the side towards the 
Black Sea by a marshy lake called Liman; and now that the lake was frozen, 
Potemkin issued orders to storm the fortress from the sea side, where it was 
weakest. The Russians were cruelly sacrificed: one regiment was no sooner 
mowed down thaii another was compelled to advance, and above four thou¬ 
sand men were slain before the storming of Otchakov was effected (December 
16th), an exploit which was afterwards extolled to heaven. The Russians, 
having at length borne down all resistance and forced their way into the city, 
were compensated for their losses and sufferings during the siege by three 
days’ murder and pillage; they put citizens and soldiers, men, women, and 
children to the sword wi&out mercy or distinction. It is said that twenty 
thousand Turks perished in this massacre; but this piece of Russian heroism, 
which was not performed by Potemkin hii^lf but by others at his command, 
was also rewarded after the Russian fashion. Every soldier who had taken 
part in the si^e received a medal of honour, whilst Potemkin, who had con¬ 
tributed nothing to its success, derived the only real advantage. The empress 
had previously deprived Razumovski of the office of hetman, which she now 
conferred upon Potemkin, who received in addition a present of 100,000 
roubles, besides what he had appropriated to himself out of the moneys des¬ 
tined for the besieging army, and what he had seized out of the rich booty 
which fell into his hands after the capture of the city. 

The death of the sultan Abdul Hamid in April, 1789, made no change in 
the relations between the Turks and Russians. His successor, Selim, con- 
tinued to prosecute the war, and Suvarov having recovered from the effects 
of nis wound^ain joined Potemkin’s army, and. was put at the head of the 
division which was to co-operate with the Austrians. Laudon had now the 
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Suvarov’s army was l 3 dng at Belat in Moldavia; when the news reached 
him he at once began a march of between forty and fifty miles in a direct line 
over mountains, across ravines and pathless wilds, and in less than thirty-six 
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never heard of such rapidity of movement, or seen it equalled even on parade. 
The bewildered prince went three tunes to Suvarov’s quarters without having 
seen him; in the battle he made no claim to the supreme command, which 
should have belonged to him as the eldest general, but submitted as a subor¬ 
dinate to Suvarov’s orders. The Turks, to the number of between fifty and 
sixty thousand men, were in position at Fokshani when the Russians and 
Austrians with forty thousand men passed the river Puma and stormed their 
fortified camp, mounting the ramparts and driving them in at the point of 
the bayonet, as if they were assaulting ordinary field-works. The camp was 
taken in an hour, with the loss of about eight hundred men; the whole body 
of the Turkish inf^try fell into disorder, their cavalry galloped off, were scat- 
tered in all directions, and pursued for some miles with the greatest impet¬ 
uosity and vehement zeal. The whole of the baggage and artillery, all the 
stores collected in Fokshani, a hundred standards and seventy pieces of cannon, 
fell into the hands of the victors; the Austrians exhibited the same zeal, per¬ 
severance, and courage as the Russians, and had they possessed such a com¬ 
mander as Suvarov, they woxild have reaped immense fruits from the victory, 
but they became sensible, as early as August, that they were in want of a 
proper leader. 

Suvarov returned to Moldavia; Coburg looked quietly on whilst the Turks 
were coUecti]^ a new army, and sitfiered the grand vizir to advance without 
obstruction in Wallachia. ^ The Turks directed Hassan Pasha, who lay in 
Ismail, to poake an expedition against Repnin, whilst the grand vizir was to 
march against Prince Coburg, who had tamn up a position at Martinesti, on 
the river Rimnik. The news of this fresh attack no sooner reached the Aus¬ 
trian camp than Coburg, instead of attempting to help him^K, again had 
recourse to Suvarov, who had already drawn nearer to Coburg from Belat. 
The grand vizir’s army, which had been estimated at one hun<&ed thousand 
men, pushed forward rapidly by Braila (Ibrahil), and compelled the ^vanced 
posts of the prince to retire into their camp. Suvarov received the prince’s 
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letter on the 16th of September, immediately gave orders to marcli, and tv « 
days afterwards succeeded in forming a junction with the Austrians, at the 
very moment in which they were to have been attacked by the Turks. 

AustTian and Russian Valour; Austrians Withdrawal (1789-1790 A,I>.) 

The Austrians then proved anew that they were not to be surpassed when 
not commanded as usual by princes and privileged persons, who become gen- 






totally relinquished the command at Martinesti to Suvarov, who immediately 
availed himself of the oversight of the Turks in not fortifying their camp before 
they offered battle, and attacked them by storm in their unfinished trenches. 
The issue was as glorious as it had been on the 31st of July at Fokshani; the 
contest, however, was more obstinately maintained. On this occasion the 
Russians formed the left wing, whilst the centre and right were occupied by 
the Austrians, whose admirably served artillery scattered the Turkish cavalry, 
which had made an attempt to surround ana cut off the small body of the 
Russians. The victory in this dangerous and hard-fought battle was gained 
not rnerely by the courage, activity, and bayonets of the Austrian and Rus¬ 
sian infantry, but especially by the great military skill‘of the commander. 
His orders to avoid tlie village of Bochsa, and first to drive the Turks out of 
the woods by which they were covered before commencing the main attack, 
have been greatly admired, and above all his prudence in not sacrificing the in¬ 
fantry in a blind storm, which was the more remarkable in a general accus- 



personal services; she raised him to a level with her Tchesmian Orlov and 
ler Taurian Potemkin, and called him Rimnikski, from the name of the river 
on the banks of which he had been victorious. 

The victory of Rimnik and the capture of Belgrade by Laudon on the 9th 
m October were the harbingers of greater success. Hassan Pasha, the 
^rkiah high-admiral and celebrated conqueror of Egypt, whose confidence in 
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coi^ture was Mowed^ by the surrender of Bender, Akerman, Kilia Nova, 
and Isatza, and by the investment of Ismail. At the same time the prince of 
Cobmg took Bucha^ and Hohenlohe, forcing the passes which lead into 
Wallacma, made himself master of Rimnik and Krajova. Laudon also 
reduced Semendria and Rladova, and blockaded Orsova, which, being situ¬ 
ated in an island of the Danube, was inaccessible to regular attacks. By 
these conqu^ts the allies became masters of the whole line of fortresses which 


can^ign to com|dete the subversion of the Ottoman empire in Europe. 

Hut m the midst of this successful career, the increasing ferment in the 
iiereditaiy states of Austria, the rebellion in the Netherlands, and, still more, 
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Justly alarmed at the successes of th^two 
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The Tatars fought for two hours with all the energy of desoair, and after they 
had been all cut to pieces the struggle was still carried on by the Turks in the 
streets. Suvarov at length opened a passage for his cavalry through the 
gates into the devoted city; they charged through the streets, and continued 
to cut down and massacre the people till four o’clock in the afternoon. At 
the conclusion of this dreadful butchery the Russians received the reward 
which had been promised them when they wore led to the storm and to cer¬ 
tain death, the city was given up for three d®ys to the mercy of the vic¬ 
torious troops. 

Suvarov himself, in his official report of this murderous enterprise, states 
that in the course of four days 33,000 Turks were either slain or mortally 
wounded, and 10,000 taken prisoners, He rates the loss of the Russians at 
2000 killed and 2500 wounded: a number which seems to us as improbably 
small as the usual accounts, which assign 16,000 as the Russian loss, seem 

exaggerated. There were two French (5migr6s present at this storm, one of 
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European Intervention; the Treaty of Jassy (ITO^ A.D,) 

About this time the whole diplomacy and aristocracy of Europe were 
busily employed in endeavouring i:o rescue the Turks, in order to check the 
dangerously rapid progress of tlie French and Polish revolutionists. There 
speedily grew up such a general desire as the English wished to promote — of 
two evils to choose the least — to secure and uphold the empire of the Turks 
and to let the nationality of Poland perish. Russia, however, declined the 
proffered mediation of England in the war with the Turks, as she had resolved 
roT this time to give up her conquests in Turkey in order to indemnify herself 
in Poland: she accepted merely the intervention of the friendly Danes. 

Potemkin and tie empress were not unthankful for Suvarov’s servility, 
since he threw himself and all his services at their feet, and ascribed every¬ 
thing to them alone. Repnin,^ whom Potemkin left at the head of the army 
when he went to St. Petersburg in October, 1790. pursued a very different course, 
doing more in two naonths than Potemkin had done in three years. He 
crossed the Danube with his army, pushed forward into Bulgaria, and caused 
the whole Turkish army to be attacJked and beaten near Badadagh by Kutu- 
sov, after Gudovitch, the brother of him who had been the faithful aide-de- 
camp of Peter III, had completely put down the Tatars in the Kuban in Jan¬ 
uary, 1791. At the head of forty thousand Russians, Repnin then advanced 
against one hundred thousand Turks, under the command of the same vizir, 
Tussuf, who had fought with such success against the emperor Joseph in tlxe 
Bannat. 

Potemkin eager to appropriate the impending victory, started with great 
expeditiousness from St.^ Petersburg when both armies were ready for battle 
(Jmy, 1791). He took it for grani;ed that Repnin would certainly await his 
arrival at the army; but he did no such thing. He offered battle before the 
arrival of Potemkin, whose custom it was to enjoy the fruits in the gathering 
of which he had no share. The victory which Repnin gained over the great 
Turkish army in July at Matohin led to a violent altercation between him 
and Potemkin, who came too late to have any participation in the honours 
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ay; Repnin, however, still rem; 

srwards did everything in his power lo preveni; me peace lor 
Repnin was to negotiate, altnough he clearly saw that the course of events 
requil'ed the Russians to mve up this wholesale conquest of Turkish provinces. 
Happily, his death left Repnin^s hands free, and a treaty was concluded at 
JasW on the 9th of January, 1792, between Russia and the Porte, bv which 


ing territory from the Dniester to the Bug, and the protectorate of Georgia, 


THE DEATH OF POTEMKIN (1792 A.D.); SEQUELS CHAEACTEHISATION 


111 


“ Prince Gregory Alexandrovitch Potemkin was one of the most extraordi¬ 
nary men of his times; but in order to have plaj^ed so conspicuous a part, he 
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pleasure, temper, carriage. In every company lie had an embarrassed air, 
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and his presence was a restraint on every company. He was morose to 'all 
that stood in awe of him, and caressed all such as accosted him with famil¬ 
iarity. 

''Ever promising, seldom keeping his word, and never forgetting‘any¬ 
thing, none had read less than he — few people were better informed. He 
had talked with the skilful in all professions, in all the sciences, in every art 
None better knew how to draw forth and appropriate to himself the knowl- 
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an artisan, or a clnme. His information was not deep, but it was very exten¬ 
sive. He never dived into a subject, but he spoke well on all subjects. 

"The inequality of his temper was productive of an inconceivable oddity 
m his desires, his conduct, and his manner of life. One while he formed the 
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limseK the crown of Poland. He frequently gave intimations of an intention 
to make hunself a bishop or even a simple monk. He built a suoerb palace 
and wanted to sell it before it was finished. One day he wou..d dream of 
nothing but war; and only officers, Tatars, and Cossacks were admitted to 
him: the next day he was busied only with politics; he would partition the 
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times, with nothing in his head but the court, dressed in a magnificent suit 
covered with ribbons presented to him by every potentate, displaying dia¬ 
monds of extraordinary magnitude and brilliance, he was ^ving superb enter¬ 
tainments without any cause. 

" He was sometimes known for a month, and m the face of all the town, 
to pass whole evenings at the apartments of a young woman, seeming to have 


weeks successively, shut up in his room with his nieces and several 
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THE QUESTION OF THE IMPEHIAL SUCCESSION 

Some time before the death of Potemkin, Catherine had begun pro¬ 
ceedings intended to bar the czarevitch Paul from the imperial succession 
She was by no means the cruel, heartless mother that many writers are 
inclined *to represent; but she knew her son thoroughly well, and for^ooii^S 
how destructive of aU good his reign would be she could not think without 
fear of how the empire, which under her rule had made such rapid strides in 
the path of prosperity, glory, and civilisation, would after her remain with¬ 
out any guarantee for the stability and durability of its existence. With the 
intention of preser^dng the countrjr from such a misfortune, Catherine wished 
to make over the throne to the gr^d duke Alexander Pavlovitch and there¬ 
fore the setting aside of the czarevitch appeared in her eyes a state necessity- 
Meanwhile it is suflBciently well known that Catherine had long been accus¬ 
tomed to place the interests of the state above everything and to sacrifice to 
them all other considerations and feelmgs; therefore the difficulties with 
which so daring an administrative step was doubtless accompanied could not 
stop the creator of the changes of the year 1762. Obstacles are created in 
this world,” Catherine once wrote, in order that persons of merit may set 
them aside and thus- add to their reputation; that is the meaning of obstar 
cles.” Circumstances were also favourable to this new change contemplated 
by Catherine, for at that time no law existed that exactly established the 
order of succession to the throne. The statute of Peter the Great of the yesx 
1722 was still maintained in full power, and by this statute the reigning Rus¬ 
sian sovereigns had the right of naming anyone they liked as their succe^ors 
to the throne according to their own judgment, without bemg restrained by 
any ancient right of primogeniture; and in cases where the heir already 
designated showed hii^elf incapable, he could be removed from the throne. 

The diary of Krapovitski can serve as a proof that m the year 1787, after 
Catherine’s return from her travels in the south of Russia, the question as to 
the necessity of changing the succe^ion to the throne h^ already matured 
in the mind of the empress; she entered upon the historical study of the 
matter and read “ the right of will of monarchs.” On the 20th of August, m 
connection with this same question, Catherine discussed with her secretaiw 
the extent to which the m^fortunes of the czarevitch Paul Petrovitch had 
been caused by the false opinion that as eldest son the throne must belong to 
him. Further,on the 25t]i of August, Krapovitski writes; Ukases as to the 
heirs to the throne, named since the time of Catherine I, have been asked for, 
and m the explanations a sort of displeasure was manifested.” To what coi^ 
elusions the Ibistorical study of the measures taken by Peter the Great lod 
Catherine may be seen from the context of the following remarks, written by 
the empress’ own hand: 

“ It must be acknowledged that the parent is unhappy who sees himself 
obliged for the safeguard of the public good to remove ms offspring. This 
is a condition which accompanies or is joined to the autocratic and ipaxental 
power. And thus I esteem that the most wise monarch Peter I had' doub^ 
essly the strongest reasons for the removal of his ungrateful, disobedient, smd 
incapable son, who was filled with hatred, malice, and viperous envy against 
him. He sought to find some particle of evil in his fathers deeds and actions 
which were conceived in the spirit of good, he listened to flatterers, shut his 
ears to the truth, and nothing was so pleasing to him as to hear his most 
glorious father defamed and spoken evil of-^fe himself was a slu^;ard, & 
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coward, double-faced, unstable, gloomy, timid, drunken, passionate, obstinate, 
bigoted, ignorant man, of most mediocre intelligence and of weai health.” 

Independent of these remarks, Catherine’s ideas are even more clearly 
expressed in other rough drafts concerning the Greek project and written 
in her own hand. She writes as^ follows: Should the successes of the war 
give Russia the means and occasion to drive out completely the enemies of 
the name of Christ from the European frontiers, then Russia, in return for 
such an entirely Christian service rendered to the human race, would reserve 
to herself the restoration on the ruins of the barbaric power, of the ancient 
Greek Empire. Russia would promise to leave such an empire in complete 
independence, to entrust and give it up to the young Russ&n grand duke 
Constantine Pavlovitch, who must then give his promise not to inake in any 
case any hereditary or other pretensions to the succession of all the Russian, 
as eejuaMy his brother must (fp in regard to the Greek succession.” All these 
writing clearly testify that at the time of the second Turkish war the empr^ 
Catherine had de^itively come to the conclusion that the welfare of the $tate 
required the setting aside from the succession of the czarevitch Paul Petro- 
vitch and his replacement by the grand duke Alexander Pavlovitch. 

Meanwhile the czarevitch on his part did all that was possible to justify 
in the eyes of Russia Catherine’s intentions to exclude him from the throne. 
Acontemporary, T. V. Rostopschin, who was in close relations with hii|i, writ^ 
as follows: “It is imjpossible to see without shuddering and pity w^t the 
grand duke’s^ father d oes; it is as if he sought for every means of inspiring 
hatred and disgust. He has taken it into his head that disrespect and neglect 
are shown to him; therefore for this reason, he catches and cavils at eveiy- 
thing and punishes without distinction. Every day one only heaiTg of vio¬ 
lence, of quarrels about trifles of which any private individual would be 
ashamed. He sees a revolution everywhere; he sees Jacobite in eyerything.” 

Catherine’s correspondence shows that already in the year 1791 the plan 
of excluding the czarevitch Paul from the throne was no secret to those who 
were in her intimacy. On the 1st of September, 1791, the empress in a letter 
to Grimm expresses herself quite definitely on the matter; in .relatmg her 
supposition as to the consequences of the French Revolution, she ^writes: “ But 
this will not be in my time and, I hope, not in the time of Alexander.” Finally 
on the 14th of August, 1792, Catherine communicates to Giinun considera¬ 
tions which allow the nommation of Alexander as heir to be regarded as a 
matter settled. “ Why should the coronation be hurried on? ” writes she * 
“in the words of Solomon there is a time for everything. First we will 
marry Alexander, and then we will crown him with all possible ceremonies, 
solemnities, and popular festivities. Oh, how happy he will be himself, and 
how happy others will be with him! ” The following letter addressed by 
Catherine to Count V. P. Mussin-Pushkin on the 14th of September, 1792, 
written by the empress’ own hand, is characteristic of the relations which sub¬ 
sisted at that time between the czarevitch Paul Petrovitch and his mother; 

CotTNT VAuamNK Piatokotitch: 

I herewitlL enclose & copy of Kushiler^s letter to the TOvemor of this town In which he saya 
that the czarevitch has been pleased to order that more than half of the Alexandrovski square^ 
as the plan sent by him to the g^remoT indicates, should he riven np to a certain merchant. 
The onlOT itself is a mad one and of the greatest insolmice. Ens^ev to come to yon and 
t^ bim in my name that if he again dares to send snch letters anywhere I will send him where 
tlm ravens will not have to seek for his hones; and tell the grand duke that in future he is not 
to send any orders hy yon at anyone's request. 

Sept<nnber 17th» 179d. 

find out hefordiand if this was certainly written by the grand duke. 


CATaXBXHB. 
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In the year 1794 the empress had recourse to decisive m^sures for the 
accomplishment of the projected change and notified to the coimcii her inten¬ 
tion of setting aside her son Paul as her successor, giving as reasons his char- 
actef and his incapacity. The entire council was ready to submit to this 
decision, but was stopp^ by Count V. P. Mussin-Pushkin, who said that the 
character and instincte of the heir might change when he became emperor; 
these remarks put a stop to Catherine's intention of declaring her grandson 
Alexander as her successor, and for a time the matter rested there. But the 
opposition that Catherine met with in the coimcil naturally did not stop her 
in the pursuit of the aim she had in view. As has already been ot^rved, 
obstacles, in her opinion, are only created in order that they may be set aside 
by persons of merit; guided by such principles, the empress remained true to 
herself and to the matter that was so close to her heart and continued to seek 
for fr^ ways of carrying through her intentions.^ Nevertheless all her efiorte 
failed in the end, and, as we shall see, Catherine's son succeeded her in due 
course.® 


THE LAST OF THE PATOimiTES 

Plato Zubov, the twelfth and last of Catherine’s avowed favourites, suc¬ 
ceeded in some degree to the position which Potemkin had held as a sort of 
idce-emperor. Zubov had superseded Momonov, who, soon wearying of the 
faded charms of a mistress of sixty, became enamoured of the young princess 
Sherbatov, and bad the courage to avow it and ask permission to marry her. 
Catherine had pride and generosity enough to grant his request without any 
reproaches. S ae saw him married at court to the object of bis affection, and 
sent him to Moscow loaded with presents. But it was currently reported 
that Momonov was so imprudent as to mention to his wife some particulars of 
his interviews with the em]aress, and that she divulged them with a levity 
which Catherine could not forgive. One night, when the husband and wife 
were gone to rest, the master of the police at Moscow entered their chamber; 
and, 5ter showing them an order from her majesty, left them in the hands of 
six women, and retired to an adjoining room. Then the six women, or rather 
the six men dressed as women, seized the babbling lady, and having com¬ 
pletely stripped her, flogged her with rods in the presence of Momonov, whom 
they forcec. to kneel down during the ceremony. When the chastisement was 
over, the police-master re-entered the room and-said: “This’is the way the 
empress pimishes a first indiscretion. For the ^cond, people are sent to 
Siberia.” 

It was in the spring of 1789, when the empress was at Tsarsko Selo, that 
Momonov was married and disrnissed. Lieutenant Zubov commanded the 
detachment of horse-guards m attendance, and being the only young officer 
in sight he owed his preferment to that fortunate circumstance. Nicholas 
Soltikov, to whom he was distantly related, and who was at that time in 
hi gh credit, took pains to p^n^ote his interest, hoping to find in him a 
protector against rotemkin, whom he heartily dMiked. After some secret 
conferences in presence of the Moitor, Zubov was approved, and sent for 
more ample ini-ormation to Mademois^e Protasov and the empress’ physi¬ 
cian. The account they gave must have been favourable, for he was named 
aide^ie-camp to the empress, received a present of a hundred thou^nd roubles 
(£10,000) to finmish him with linen, and was installed in the apartment of 
the favourites with all the customary advantages. 

The next day this young m a n was ^en familiarly offering his arm to his 
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sovereign, equipped in his new uniform, with a large hat and feather on hia 
head, attended by his ]Datron and the great men of the empire, who walked 
behind him with their bats off, though the day before he had danced attend¬ 
ance in their ante-chambers. His own were now filled with aged geilerals 
and ministers of long service, all of whom bent the knee before him. He was 
a genius discerned by the piercing eye of Catherine; the treasures of the 
empire were lavished on him, and the conduct of the empr^ was sanctioned 
by the meanness and the sh^eful assiduities of her courtiers. 


Debavcheries at Catherine's Court 

The new favourite was not quite five-and-twenty years old, the empress 
was upwards of sixty. Yet even at this advanced period of her life she 
revived the orgies and lupercalia which she had formerly celebrated with the 
brothers Orlov. Valerian, a younger brother of Zubov, and Peter Soltikov, 
their friend, were associated in office with the favourite. With these three 
young libertines did the aged Catherine spend her days, while her armies were 
slaughtering the Turks, fighting the Swedes, and ravaging Poland; while her 
people were groaning in wretchedness and famine, and*devoured by extor¬ 
tioners and tyrants. 

It was at this time she formed a more intimate society, composed of her 
favourites and most trusty ladies and courtiers. This society met two or 
three times a week, under the name of the Little Hermitage. The parties 
were frequently masqued, and the greatest privacy prevailed. They danced, 
olayed at forfeits, joked, romped and engaged in all sorts of frolics and gam- 
ools. Leov Narishkin acted the same part there as Roquelaure at the court 
of Louis XrV; and a fool by title, Matrona Danilovna, seconded him. This 
was -an old gossip, whose wit consisted only in uttering the most absurd vul¬ 
garities; and as she was allowed the common right of fools, that of saying any¬ 
thing, she was loaded with presents by the lower order of courtiers. Such for¬ 
eign ministers as enjoyed the favour of the empress were sometinaes admitted 
to the Little Hermitage. S4gur, Cobenzl, Stedingk, and Nassau chiefly enj oyed 
this distinction; but Catherine afterwards formed another assembly, more 
confined and more mysterious, which was called the Little Society. The 
three favourites of whom we have just been speaking, Branicka, Protasov, 
and some confidential women and valets-de-chambre, were its only members. 
In this the Cybele of the north celebrated her most secret mysteries. The 
particulars of these amusements are not fit to be repeated. 

Catherine survived Potemkin but four years. The last ten years of her 
reign carried her power, her glory, and her political crimes to their highest 
pitch. When the great Frederick, dictator of the kings of Europe, died, she 
remained the eldest of the crowned heads of the continent; and if we except 
Joseph, aU those heads together were unequal to her own. If Frederick was 
the dictator of these kings, Catherine became their tyrant. The immense 
empire which she had subjected to her sway; the inexhaustible resources she 
derived from a country and a people as yet in a state of infancy; the extreme 
luxury of her court, the barbarous pomp of her nobility, the wealth and 
princely grandeur of her favourites, the g orious exploits of her armies, and 
the gigantic views of her ambition threw Europe into a sort of fascination; 
and those monarchs who had been too proud to pay each other even the 
slightest deference felt no abasement in making a woman the arbiter of their 
interests, the rulmg power of all their measures. 
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empi^ could never forgive tiiat nation either for the act of the diet in 1788; 
which abrogated the constitution dictated by violence in 1775, or the alliance 
of Prui^ia accepted in contempt of her own, or, above all, the constitution 




Poland. 

The diet being assembled received this declaration with a majestic calm¬ 
ness, which was rapidly succeeded by the generous enthusiasm of a nation 



fifty thousand merf; but they never yet could be brought to unite their 
forces; and their different corps were soon after pressed between an army 
of eighty thousand Russians, who fell back from Bessarabia upon the terri¬ 
tory which extends along the Bug, another of ten thousand collected in the 
environs of Kiev, and a third of thirty thousand, which had penetrated into 
Lithuania. 

We shall not here attempt to draw the picture of the various battles that 
drenched the plains of Poland with blood, and which, notwithstanding some 
advantages obtained by the Poles, consumed the greater part of th6ir troops. 
It was then that the illustrious Kosciuszko, who as yet was nothing more 
than one'of the lieutenants of young Joseph PoniatowsM, displayed qualities 
that justly obtained him the confidence of the nation, the hatred of the Rus¬ 
sians, and the esteem of Europe. 

During all this time Catherme, not trusting alone to the power of her own 
arms, had been n^otiating with unremitted assiduity. She propped the 
de^itive partition of Poland to Frederick William, who was undoubtedly no 
Jess desirous of it than herself. She secretly won over to her views the two 
brothers Kassakovski, the hetman Branicld, RejevusM, and particularly Felix 
Potocld, who, while flattering himself perhaps with tiie hopes of mounting 
the throne of Poland, became only the slave of Russia. She even insisted 
that Stanislaus Augustus should m^e a public declaration that it was nec^ 
sary to yield to the superiority of the Rusrian arms. He submitted to this 
indignity; but was not on that account treated by the empress with greater 
indulgence. 

In 1793 the confederation of the partisans of Russia assembled at Grodno, 
where the Russian general proudly seated himself under the canopy of the 
throne he was about to overturn. The Russian minister Sievers, at the same 
time, published a manifesto (April 9th) in which he d^lared that his sov¬ 
ereign would incorporate with her dominions all the territoiy of Poland whuh 
her arms had conquered. The king of Prussia, in concert with CSatheiine, had 
already marched an army into Poland. 

The Russians, dispersed about the provinces of that kingdom, committed 
depredations and ravages of which history funiMies but few examples. War¬ 
saw bec^e likewise the theatre of their excesses. The Russian gene ’ 
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Strom, who governed that city, connived at the disorders of his soldiers, and 
made the wretched inhabitants feel the whole weight of his arrogance and 
barbarity. The defenders of Poland had been obliged to disperse. Their 
oroperty was confiscated; their families were reduced to servitude. Gofed^ 
by so many calamities, they once more took the resolution to free their coun¬ 
try of the Eussians. Some of them assembled, and sent an invitation to 
Xosciuszko to come and put himself at their head. That general had retii^ 
to Leipsic, with Hugh Kolonti, Zajonchek, and Ignatius Potocki, a man of 
great imowledge and sagacity, a sincere friend to his country, and in all 
respects the opposite of his cousin Felix. These four Poles joined eagerly in 
the resolution ^opted by their honest countrymen; but they were sensible 
that, in order to succeed, they must begin by giving liberty to the peasants, 
who till then had been treated in Poland like beasts of burden. 

Kosciuszko and Zajonchek repaired, with all expedition, to the frontiers 
of Poland. The latter proceeded to Warsaw, where he had conferences with 
the chiefs of the conspirators. A banker named Kapustas, a bold and artful 
man, made himself responsible for the inhabitants of the capital. He saw 
likewise several officers, who declared their detestation of the Russian yoke. 
All, in short, was ripe for an insurrection, when the Russian commanders, to 
whom Kosciuszko’s presence on the frontiers had given umbrage, forced him 
to postpone it for a time. To throw the Russians off their guard, Kosciuszko 
went into Italy, and Zajonchek to Dresden, whither Ignatius Potocki and 
Kolonti had retired, but all at once Zajonchek appeared again at Warsaw. 
The king himself impeached him to the Russian general Igelstrom, who had a 
conference with him, and ordered him to quit the Polish territory. No alter¬ 
native now remained for him but to {proceed immediately to action, or to 
abandon the enterprise altogether. Zajonchek resolved on the former. 

In 1794 Kosciuszko was recalled from Italy, and arrived at Cracow, where 
the Poles received him as their deliverer. In spite of the orders of the Rus¬ 
sians, Colonel Madalinski pertinaciously refused to disband his regiment. 
Some other officers had joined him. Kosciuszko was proclaimed general of 
his little army, amounting to three thousand foot and twelve hundred horse; 
and the act of insurrection was almost immediately published on the 24th of 
March. Three hundred peasants, armed with scythes, ranged themselves 
under the s^dard of Kosciuszko. That general soon found himself faced by 
seven thoui^d Russians, who were put to flight after a vigourous resistance. 

On hearing at Warsaw of the success of Kosciuszko, tbe Russian general 
Igelstrom caused all thc^se to be arrested whom he susjDected to have any 
concern in the insurrection: but these measures served only the more to 
irritate the conspirators. Tne insurrection broke out on the 18th of April 
Two thousand Russians were put to the sword. Their general, being besieged 
in his house, requested permission to capitulate; and profiting by the delay 
that was granted him, he escaped to the IVussian camp, which lay at a little 
distance from Warsaw. Vilna, the capital of Lithuania, followed the exam¬ 
ple of Waimw;^ but the triumph of tlie insurgents was there less terrible. 
CJolonel lazinski, who was at their head, conducted himself with so much 
skill, that he took all the Russians prisoners, without shedding a drop of 
blood. The inlmbitants of the cantons of Chebn and of Lumin declared 
themselves also in a state of insurrection, and were imitated by three Polish 
regiments who were employed in the service of the Russians. Some of the 
principal partisans of Russia, the hetman Kassakovski, the bishop his brother, 
Zabiello, Ozarovski, and Ankvitch were sentenced to be hanged, the first at 
Vilna, and the others at Warsaw. 
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Hosciuszko exerted himself to the utmost to augment his anny. He got 
recruits among the peasants; and to inspire them with more emulation he 
wore their dress, ate with them, and distributed encouragements among them; 
but ithose men too long degreed in Poland were not yet d^rving of the 
liberty that was offered them. They distrusted the intentions of the nobles, 
who, on their side, for the most part lamented the loss of their absurd pre¬ 
rogatives. Stanislaus Augustus and his partisans augmented still further 
the ill-will of the nobles, by representing to them the intJmtionsof Kosciuszko 
as disastrous to their order, and by cabaUing eontinuaJly in favour of Hussia. 

Tn the m^n time, the empress, not satisfied with augmenting the num¬ 
ber of her troops in Poland, had sent her best generals thiflier. After several 
battles, in one of which Fr^erick William, who had advanced to support ^e 
Russians, fought at the head of his troops against Kosciuszko, who was striv¬ 
ing to prevent the junction of the Russian generals, Suvaroy and Fersen, the 
Polish commander was attacked by the latter at M^ziewice on tbe 4th of 
October. His talents, his vaJoiir, and his desperation were unable to pre^ 
vent the Poles from yielding to numbers. Almost the whole of his army 
were cut to pieces or obliged to lay down their arms. He himself, covered 
with wounds, was taken prisoner, ejaculating, Finis PdoniosF^ 

All who were able to escape from the conquerors went and shut them¬ 
selves up in Praga, the eastern suburb of Warsaw, where 26,000 Poles and 
104 heavy cannon and mortars defended the bridges over the Vistula and tlm 
approach to the capital. Suvarov was soon before the gates with an effec¬ 
tive force of but 22,000 men and 86 field piec^; but even with such oc^ 
gainst hi m he resolved to do as he had done at Ismail, and carry the Polish 
fines at the point of the bayonet. After cmmonading the defences for two 
days he gave the order for the assault at daybreak; on the 4th of November. 
The trenches were carried after a desperate fight of five hours; the Russian 
swept into the town, murdering all before them, old men, women, and chil¬ 
dren { the wooden houses were speedily on fire; th^ bridges were broken 
down, so that the helpless crowds who attempted to escape into the city w^ 
remorselessly driven mto the Vistula. B^c.es 10,000 Polish soldiei^ 12,000 
citizens of every age and sex perished in this wanton butchery. 

Warsaw itsdf capitulated on the 5th of Novem^, and was delivered up 
to the Russdans on iihe 6th. Poland was now annihilated. One division of 
its troops after another was disarmed, and all the generals and officers who 
could be seized were carried off. The king, however, who coifid be induced 
to do anything if his comforts were spared, was us^ as an instrument to 
give to power the impress of right. He was again set nominally at the head 
of the kmgdom till the robbers had agreed upon the division of the spoil, and 
had no longer need of him. Suvarov held a splendid military court for a 
year in Warsaw, far eclipsing the king, till at togth the city was given up to 
the Pru^ians. 

The whole of the year 1795 was spent in n^otiations with Prus^, and 
the last treaty for the partition of Pokmd was not signed tiU the 24th. of Octo¬ 
ber, 1795. In December, Suvarov travelled from Warsaw to St. Petersburg, 
where the empress appropriated the Taurian palace for his residence, and 
nonunated a special household for his service. On the 1st of January, 1796, 
Warsaw was first given U]p to the PrusBians, and n^otiations were earned on 
till the . 21st of October, 1796, respecting the boundaries of the palatinates of 
Warsaw and Cracow. By virtue of this partition, first finally arranged in 
October, 1796, Austria obtained the chief parts of the waiwodeship of Cra¬ 
cow, the palatinates of Sendomir and Lubim, together with a portion of tbe 
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district of Chelm and portions of the waiwodeships of Brzesc, Podalachia, 
and Massovia, which lie along the left bank of the Bug. All these districts 
contain about 834 German square miles. Prussia received those portions of 
Massovia and Podalachia which touch upon the right bank of that river, in 
Lithuania those parts of the palatinates of Troki and Samogitia which lie 
to the left of the Niemen, and, finally, a district in Little Poland which 
belonged to the wahvodeship of Cracow, making in all about one thousand 
German square miles. Russia received the whole of what had hitherto been 
Polish Lithuania as far as the Niemen, and to the frontiers of the waiwode¬ 
ships of Brzesc and Novogrodek, and thence to the Bug, together with the 
greater part of Samogitia. In Little Poland she obtained that part of Chelm 
which lies on the right bank of the Bug and the remainder of Volhinia, in all 
about two thousand German square miles. During the negotiations for the 
partition, Russia caused Stanislaus Augustus to lay down the crown. The 
three partitioning powers ensured him a yearly income of 200,000 ducats, and 
promised to pay his debts. 

THE ANNEXATION OF COUELAND (1795 A.D.) 

Catherine had now conquered, either by her arms or by her intrigues, 
almost one-half of Poland, the Crimea, the Kuban, and a part of the frontiers 
of Turkey. But she had no need of armaments and battles for usurping 
another rich and well-peopled country. Courland and Semigallia, where still 
reigned Duke Peter, the feeble son of the famous Biron, had long been pre¬ 
pared for tliat annexation, which was now effected almost without an efiurt. 
The flattering reception given to the Courish nobles in St. Petersburg by the 
empress, distinctions, honours, posts, and pleasures, rendering their abode 
in the imperial residence far preferable to continuing in Mittau, and made 
them desirous of being under the sway of the sovereign of a vast em]3ire, 
rather than live in obedience to a duke the obscurity of whose origin i:hey 
could not forget, and whom they regarded as their inferior. To bring the 
people to the i^me way of thinking as the nobles, Catherine artfully embroiled 
them with their neighbours, and created for them reasons of alarm. 

She began by instigating the inhabitants of Livonia to insist upon the 
fulfilment of an ancient convention, by which the Courlanders were obliged 
to bring all their merchandises to Riga: certainly a very strange and hard 
condition, by which a nation, that had on its coasts excellent harbours hap¬ 
pily situated, should be obliged to go, at a great expense, to embark the pro¬ 
ducts of its soil in a foreign city. The quarrel between the Livonians and 
the Courlanders was not yet terminated, when the empress sent engineers 
into Courland, to mark out a canal, to facilitate the transport of the mer¬ 
chandises of that country into Livonia. The Courlanders seeing this, and 
fearing lest they should be soon forced to make use of this canal, thought it 
better for them to be protected than oppressed by the empress, and to be her 
subjects rather than her neighbours. 

Catherine, being informed of these dispositions, called the duke of Cour¬ 
land to her, under the pretence of conferring with him on matters of impor¬ 
tance. No sooner was i:hat prince at the foot of the throne of the autocratrix 
of the north, than the states of Courland held an assembly, wherein it was 
proposed to jput the country under the supremacy of Russia. The principal 
members of the grand council faintly opposed this motion, observing, that 
before they proceeded to a resolution it would be expedient to wait the 
return of tliie duke. The oberburgraf Hoven rose up, and spoke a long time 
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in favour of Russia. Some councillors expressed themselves of his opinion; 
others reproached him with treason. The dispute grew warm on both sides; 
challenges were reciprocally given and swords were about to be drawn, when 
the Russian general Pahlen appeared in the assembly. His presence restored 
tranquillity. No one presumed to raise his voice against Russia; and the 
proposal of the nobles was adopted. 

The next day, March 18th, 1795; the act was drawn up, by which Cour- 
land, ^migallia, and the circle of Pilten made a formal surrender of them¬ 
selves to the empress of Russia; and it was carried to St. Petersburg, where 
the duhe of Courland learned, ‘ 

from the mouth of his own sub- fIffl \'f \\I j| i 


^- f - —™ — 

deprived him of his dominions. 
The empre^ immediately sent 
a governor thither. Some dis¬ 
content, however, remained in 
Courland; discontent brought 


sessions oi me proscrioea wen 
given to the courtiers of Cath 
erine. The favourite, Pkti 




rian obtained a great part of 



the French Revolution the gov¬ 
ernments of Louis XVI and 
Catherine 11 had entered into 
active negotiations for the for- 
mation of a quadruple alliance ^ 

that should include Austria, 

Russia, and the two houses of cathxrinb n 

Bourbon, and should have for ( 1729 - 1796 ) 

its object the checking of Eng¬ 
land's maritime pretensions and the encroachments of Prussia. After the 
taking of the Bastille Catherine realised that she could no longer count 
upon the support of France, since that country was exclusively occupied with 
its own intmor transformation. She kept anxious watch, however, upon 
the course of events in Paris, and manifested the liveliest antipathy to the 
new principles, falling ill at the news of the king's execution on the 21st of 
Janua^. Led by fear into a violent reaction, the correspondent of Voltaire 
and Diderot set a close watch upon all Russians suspecteci of liberalism. She 
destroyed a tragedy of Kniaznin and exiled to Siberia Radichtchev, the author 
of a curious book entitled Journey from SL Peifsr^urg to Moscow^ in which 
were many sharp reflections on serfdom; Novikov was confined at Schlussel¬ 
burg, his printing houses were closed and all his enterprises ruined. She 
dismissed Genet, the French ambassador, refused to recognise either the con¬ 
stitution of 1791 or the French Republic, issued an ukase announcing the rup¬ 
ture of diplomatic rektions with France, refused to the tri-colour admission 
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to Russian ports, expelled all French subjects who refused to swear allegiance 
to the monarchical principle, extended a warm welcome to French refugees 
and lost no time in acknowledging Louis XVIII. 

In 1792 she published her famous note on the restoration of royal power 
and aristocratic privileges in France, asserting that only ten thousand men 
would be necessary to effect a counter-revolution. She encouraged Gustavus 
in, who was assassinated by his nobles at a masked ball (March 16th, 1792), 
to place himself at the head of a crusade against democracy. She further 
urged England to assist the count d’Artois in a descent he had planned upon 
the French coast, and stimulated the zeal of Austria and Prussia. Notwith¬ 
standing this, though she had repeatedly negotiated treaties for subsidies and 
promis^ troops, she took care never to b^ome involved in a war with the 
west. position is taken,” she said, “my part assigned; I shall watch 

the movements of Turkey, Poland, and Sweden.” 

The latter country became reconciled to France after the death of Gus¬ 
tavus IIL The punishment of the Jacobins of Warsaw and Turkey was an 
easier and more lucrative piece of work. We should also take into account 
an admission that she made to her vice-chancellor Ostermann in 1791: “Am 
I wrong? I cannot avow aU to the courts of Berlin and Vienna, but I wish to 
keep them engaged in these affairs so that I may have freedom to carry on 
my unfinished enterprises.” She excused herself for not taking part in the 
anti-revolutionary crusade by alleging the war with Turkey; then when in 
consequence of the revolution of the 3rd of May she was obliged to hasten 
the Peace of Jassy, she made the Polish war her excuse; and when this was 
ended she affected to excite Suvarov and his soldiers against the atheists of 
the west, but in reality thought only of gaming her own ends in the east. 
Muhammed, the new king of Persia, had recently invaded Georgia and burned 
Tiflis, the capital of Heraclius, a protege of the empress. Catherine sum¬ 
moned to her court an exiled brotlier of Muhammed's and cliarged Valerian 
Zubov with the conquest of Persia. [His armies were actually under way 
when the death of Catherine led to the abandonment of the enterprise.] 

Without being aware of it Catherine 11 really performed greater service 
to France than to the coalition. By her intervention in Poland and her pro¬ 
jects against the east she had excited the jealousy and suspicion of Prussia 
and Austria. She took care to pit them against each other; made the sec¬ 
ond partition with Frederick William in spite of Austria, and effected the 
third with Francis II to the extreme dissatisfaction of Prussia. She con¬ 
tributed indirectly to weaken and dissolve the coalition, being herself pre¬ 
vented from joining it by the Polish insurrection that received so much 
encouragement from France. She died on the 17th of November, 1796, at 
the age of sixty-seven. Since Ivan the Terrible no monarch had extended 
the limits of the empire by such vast conquests. Catherine made the Nie- 
men, the Dniester, and the Black Sea the boundaries of Russia.^ 


A RUSSIAN ESTIMATE OF CATHERINE 

The personality of the empress was as though created for a throne. We 
do not meet in history with any other woman so fitted to ride. On all and 
each she produced a profound impression. No one has spoken more harshlj'' 
and disadvmtageously of the empress’ qualities than Masson, yet this pam¬ 
phleteer-writer observes that during the space of ten years,, having had occa¬ 
sion to see Catherine once or twice a week, he was always struck by her 
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unusually attr^tive personality, by the dignity with which she held herself, 
and by the amiability of her behaviour to everyone. 

• In her Memoirs ^ Catherine herself has left a detailed narrative of the course 
of lj.er development, of her aspirations after power, and of her unscrupulous- 
ne^ in the means she used to attain her aims. The empre^’ frankn^ in 
this resp^t amoimts almost to cynicism. In maturity she at last became an 
autocratic sovereign. After the terrible humiliations, the bitter trials she 
had endured in her youth, her delight when she found herself in the enjoy¬ 
ment of unbounded power was all the greater. The fact that the fundamental 
change in her suiroundings, the rapid joassage from entire dependency to 
entire potency, did not in any wi^ awaken in her any despotic inclinations 
tet^es to the goodness inherent in her nature; when her son was subjected 
in his turn to a like change in outward circumstances his despotism knew 
no bounds. 

We have seen that the unfavoiirable circumstances in which Catherine foxmd 
hen^lf until the year 1762 exercised a baneful influence upon her character; 
whereas the power and preponderance which she later acquired had an enno¬ 
bling effect upon her nature. Until then she had b^n necessarily obhged 
often to have recourse to mean and trifling measures to better her position 
and to revenge herself on her opponents; when she was able to exert full 
power, to enjoy me advantages of her position, the respect of her contempo¬ 
raries, the adoration of the persons that surrounded her, she no longer needed 
to employ those means which are generally made use of by the weak in their 
struggle against the strong. At the time when a sharp watch was kept over 
her, when she was not trusted by either Elizabeth or Peter, she understood 
how to dissemble, to play the hypocrite, to feign humility and modesty, whilst 
in her soul she was filled with arrogance and contempt for mankind.. Now 
that she had surrounded herself entirely with persons devoted to her she 
could act openly and nobly. The grand duchess in her isolation had been 
remarkable for her coldness, her mistrust of mankind, her suspiciousness; the 
empress on the contrary gave full scope to the development of feelings of 
benevolence, condescension, indulgence, and sincere attention to the interests 
of the persons that surrounded her.^ It was not without reason that Peter 
mid Elizabeth had mistrusted Catherine and been suspicious of her character; 
it was not without reason, either, that in after times many people highly 
esteemed Catherine’s kindheartednei®. 

The history of the court imder Pt < ir 1 , under the empress Anna, and 
under Elizabeth is full of examples of tyranny, cruelty, and arbitrariness; all 
Catherine’s contemporaries were astonished at the mildness of her behaviour 
to those around her and rejoiced at the absence of stiff formalities and hard 
measures in her intercourse with her subordinates. In spite of her quick 
temper and impulsivpess, Catherine had complete control over herself, and 
in her intercourse with her fellow creatures she was governed by principles 
of humanity. I like to praise and reward loudly, to blame quietly,” she 
once justly emark ^ in conversation with S^gur; she sought to avoid occa¬ 
sions of oft.Tiding anyone, and was particularly careful in her intercourse 
with servants; “ I will live' lake myself not feared,’’ she once said, ob^rving 
that the stove-heater, who had deserved reproof for some neglect, avoided 
meeting her. Often when Catherine ''•^d given an order she would rnake 
excuses for the trouble and labour it occasioned. Krapovitski gives instances 
of such solicitude on her part; more than once the empr^, when impatient 
or irritated, having expressed herself somewhat sharply, afterwards acknowl¬ 
edged her hastiness and endeavoured to repair her fault. 
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It is said that Catherine, who awoke early and usually rose at six in the 
morning, so valued the tranquillity of her servants that without requiring 
assistance she dressed herself, lit the fire, and without distui-bing anyone aat 
down to her books and papers. Various anecdotes are to be found in the 
narratives of contemporaries testifying to her indulgence to her servants and 
her want of sufficient severity in her intercourse with them. When she was 
in a passion she turned up her sleeves, walked about Lhe room, drank a glass 
of water, and deferred judgment. Her capacity for removing any misunder¬ 
standing that might have arisen between herself and others was particularly 
remarkable. In her letters to various great lords we meet with frequent 
exhortations not to give way to despair but to take courage, to believe in 
their own capacities, and to hope for success. In moments of danger she 
knew how to raise the spirits of those around her, inspiring them with firmness 
and courage. 

The distinguishing features of Catherine’s character were gaiety, humour, 
and an inclination for fun and amusements. She once remarked; “ As to 
the gaiety of character of Frederick the Great, it must be observed that it 
proceeded from Ms superiority: was there ever a ^eat man who was not dis- 
tinguished by his gaiety and who did not possess in himself an inexhaustible 
store of it? ” She took the greatest pleasure in going to masquerades and, while 
preserving the strictest incognito, talking to various people; she herself 
related in detail how she had once gone to a masc uerade in male attire and 
had made a declaration of love to a young girl wio never suspected that it 
was the empress talking to her. It must not be reigarded as a matter of 
chance or an act of complaisance that such a multitude of anecdotes testify¬ 
ing to the magnanimity of Catherine have been preserved; many contempo¬ 
raries who do not unconditionally praise her maintain however that she was 
capable of listening to unpleasing i:ruths, of recognising her faults and defi- ■ 
ciencies, and of restraining her anger. Such assertions are to be met with 
in ^zumovski, Derjavin, Mussin-Pushkin, and Teplov. 

Of course traits are not wanting which show her obstinacy, self-will, and 
arrogance. Derjavin cites several circumstances to prove that in her actions 
Catherine was oj'ten governed by personal considerations and desires rather 
than the real good of the state and strict justice- It is also not without rea¬ 
son that she is reproached with the fact that, while protesting against the 
use of tortures and corporal punishment, she allowed full scope to the cruel¬ 
ties of Sheshkovski who frequently with his own hand tortured accused per¬ 
sons in the most atrocious manner; we cannot however determine how far 
the empress was cognisant of his barbarous treatment. Referring to some 
instances of arbitrariness and infringement of the law, Prince Scherbatov 
remarks that the empress held herself above the law and that she thus herself 
set a pernicious example to the great noblemen and dignitaries who imitated 
hjCT in this respect. 

As to Catherine’s piety, Frederick II plainly accused her of hypocrisy and 
bigotry. We bear in mind that it was not easy for her to adopt the orthodox 
faith, but that when she had adopted it she used outward piety as a means of 
stren^hening her position in Russia. By strictly observing the rules of the 
church, and conscientiously fulfilling her religious duties, she endeavoured to 
produce a certain impression on her subiects. At the same time she remained 
true to the principles of toleration preached in the literature of enlightenment. 
When Voltaire reproached her, saying that she humiliated herself by kissing 
the priest’s hand, she justified her^lf oy replying that it was only an outward 
observance wMeh would little by little become obsolete. There is no doubt 
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tliat Catherine’s piety did not spring from any deep feeling. In her letters 
to Grimm, sallies against Luther and the Lutherans are to be met with more 
than once; she despised Lutherans for their intolerance and ^veral times 
prai^ the orthodox faith as the best in the world; she compared it to an oak 
tree with deep roots. 

Side by side with such remarks we meet with bold sallies both from the 
lips and in the letters of the empress gainst excessive piety and fanaticism; 
such are certain caustic remarks referring to Maria Theresa and the queen of 
Portugal In certain jmx esprit which she allowed herself in connection 
with questions of the church and religion in her letters to Grimm, the same 
rationalism is to be observed as that which distinguished the votaries of French 
literature of the time. Catherine praised the works of Nicholas Sebaldus 
Nothanker, especially, because hypocrisy was condemned in them. Deep reli¬ 
gious and philosophical questions she did not like; her chief characteristic 
was a certain worldliness. Her point of view was optimistic and her principal 
rule of earthly wisdom, gaiety. She did not like to meditate on saa events, 
to give way to grief, to dwell upon gloomy subjects; and this partly explains 
her esteem for Voltaire, whom she called the “ god of gaiety.” This playful¬ 
ness and vivacity, this freshness and gaiety she preserved to the end of her 
life.^ 








CHAPTER rX 

RUSSIA IN THE NAPOLEONIC EPOCH 

[1796-1815 

PerLaps no sovereign since tlie days of the Antonines ever was ' 
called to higher destinies, or more worthily filled an important place 
in the theatre of the world, than the emperor Alexander I. Placm at 
the head of the most powerful and rising empire in existence, stationed 
midway between ancient civilisation and barbaric vigour, he was called 
to take the lead in the ^eat struggle for European freedom; to com¬ 
bat with the energy and enthnsiasm of the desert the superiority of 
advanced information, and meet the condensed military force of a revo¬ 
lution, which had beaten down all the strength of continental power, 
with the dauntless resolution and enduring fortitude ivhich arise in 
the earlier ages of social existence Well and nobly he fulfilled his 
destiny. Repeatedly defeated, never subdued, he took counsel, lilie 
his great predecessor Peter, from misfortune, and prepared in silence 
those invincible bands which, in the day of trial, hurled hack the 
most terrible array which ambition had ever marshalled against the 
liberties of mankind. — AusOH.-^ 

EARLY MEASURES OF THE REIGN OF PAUL I 

The emperor Paul I, Catherine's successor, had been long known for his 
singularities, his great dislike of the French, and to everything which Cath¬ 
erine had done. He appeared desirous of proceeding directly on the very 
opposite course to that which she had followed. She had chiefly directed her 
attention to foreign relations and affairs, whilst he appeared to occupy his 
mind solely with the internal state of his dominions- His very first act was 
a proof that he was quite ready to go in opposition to all the ordinary rules 
of political prudence, and when und.er the influence of his humour to follow 
his views, reckless of consequences. He caused splendid funeral honours 
and services to be performed for his murdered father, and forced the auda¬ 
cious and godless, though clever criminals, who had helped to place his mother 
on the throne, to be publicly exposed to the gaze of the people. Notwith¬ 
standing this, he suffered them to remain in possession of their honours and 
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estates, whilst lie designated them as murderers, and reminded the ipeople that 
his mother had taken part in the murder of his father. The hoc y of Peter 
nr, which had been deposited in the convent of Alexander Nevski, was by 
his orders placed beside that of his wife; and it was notified by an inscription 
in the Russian language that, though separated in life, in death they were 
united. 

Alexis Orlov and Prince Baratinski, two of the murderous band, were 
compelled to come to St. Petersburg to accompany the funeral procession on 
foot, but they were not so treated as to prevent them afterwarcb from doing 
further mischdef. Alexis obtained permission to travel in foreign countries. 
Baratinski was ordered never again to show himself at court; which, under 
existing circumstances, could not to him be otherwise than an agreeable com¬ 
mand. Smgie proofs of tender feeling, of a noble heart, and touching good¬ 
ness, nay even the emperor’s magnanimous conduct towards Kosciuszko and 
his brethren in arms, combined with his sympathy with the fate of Poland, 
could not reconcile a court, such as that of Russia under Catherine 11 had 
become, and a city like that of St. Petersburg, to the change of the court into 
a guard-room, and to the daily varying humours of a man of eccentric and half- 
deranged mind. Even the improvements in the financial affairs of the coun¬ 
try were regarded-as ruinous innovations by those who in times past had 
profited by the confusion. The whole of Russia, and even the imperial fam¬ 
ily, were alarmed and terrified; a complete flood of decrees, often contradictory, 
and mutually abrogatory, followed one another in quick succession; and the 
mad schemes of the emperor, who was, nevertheless, by no means wicked or 
insensible to what was good and true, reminded all observers of the most 
mihappy times of declining Rome.^ 

Imperial Eccenticitiee 

The guards, that dangerous body of men who had overturned the throne 
of the father, and who had long considered the acc^ion of the son as the 
term of their military existence, were rendered incapable of injuring him by 
a bold and vigorous step, and treated without the least deference from the 
first day. Paul incorporated in the different raiments of guards his battal¬ 
ions that arrived from Gatshina, the officers of which he distributed among 
the various companies, promoting them at the same time two or three steps; 
so that simple lieutenants or captains in the army found themselves at once 
captains in the guards, a place so important and hitherto so honoured, and 
which gave the rank of colonel, or even of brigadier. Some of the old cap¬ 
tains of the first families in the kingdom found themselves under the command 
of officers of no birth, who but a few years before had left their com panies, as 
sergeants or corporals, to enter into the battalions of the grand du ie. This 
bold and hasty change, which at any other time would have been fatal to its 
author, had only the effect of inducing a few hundreds of officers, subalterns 
and others, to retire. 

Paul, alarmed and enraged at this general desertion, went to the barracks, 
flattered the soldiers, appeSsed the officers, and endeavoured to retain them 
by excluding from all employ, civil and military, those who should retire in 
future. He afterwards issu^ an order that every officer or subdtem who 
had resigned, or should give in his resimation, should quit the capital within 
four-and-twenty hours, and return to his own home. It did not enter into 
the head of the person who drew up the ukase that it contained an absurdity; 
for several of the officers were natives of St. Petersburg, and had fatniltes resid- 
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ing in the city. Accordingly, some of them retired to their homes without 
quitting the capit^, not oloeying the first part of the order, lest they should 
be found guilty of disobedience to the second. Arkarov, who was to see it 
put in force, having informed the emperor of this contradiction, drected 
that the injunction to quit St. Petersburg should alone be obeyed. A num¬ 
ber of young men were consequently taken out of their houses as criminals, 
put out of the city, with orders not to re-enter it, and left in the road without 
shelter, and without any furred garments, in A’^ery severe weather. Those 
who belonged to very remote provinces, for the most part wanting money 
to carry them thither, wandered about the neighbourhood of St. Petersburg, 
where sevend perished from cold and want. 

The finances of the empire, exhausted by the prodigalities and still more 
by the waste of Catherine’s reign, required a prompt remedy; and to this 

Paul seemed at first to turn his thoughts. 
Partly from hope, partly from fear, the 
pa oer money of the crown rose a little in 
va.ue. It was to be simposed that the 
grand duke of all the Russias, who for 
thirty years had been obliged to live on 
an income of a hundred thousand rubles 
(£10,000) per annum, would at least 
have learnt economy per force; but he 
was soon seen to rush into the most un¬ 
measured sumptuosity, heap wealth upon 
some, and lavish favours upon others, 
with as much profusion as his mother, 
and with still less discernment. The 
spoils of Poland continued to add to the 
riches of men already too wealthy. All 
he could do towards restoring a sort of 
equilibrium between his receipts and 
disbursements was to lay an exorbitant 
tax on aU the classes of his slaves. The 
•poll-tax of the wretched serfs was dou¬ 
bled, and a new tax was imposed upon 
the nobles, which, however, the serfs would ultimately have to pay. After 
the first impressions which his accession caused in the heart of Paul, pun¬ 
ishments and disgraces succeeded with the same rapidity and profusion with 
which he had lavished his favours. Several experienced the two extremes in 
a few days. It is true that most of these punishments at first appeared 
just; but then it must be allowed that Paul could scarcely strike any but 
the guilty, so corrupt had been all who were about the throne. 

A whim which caused no little surprise was the imperial prohibition of 
wearing round hats, or rather the sudden order to take them away or tear 
them to pieces on the heads of those who appeared in them. This occasioned 
some disgraceful scenes in the streets, and particularly near the palace. The 
Cossacks and soldiers of the police fell on the passengers to uncover their 
heads, and beat those who, not knowing the reason, attempted to defend 
themselves. An English merchant, going through the street in a sledge, was 
thus stopped, and has hat snatched off. Supposing it to be a robbery, he 
leaped out of his sledge, knocked down the soldier, and call^ the ^ard. 
Instead of the guard, arrived an officer, who overpowered and bound him; 
but as they were carrying him before the police, he was fortunate enough to 
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meet the coach of the English minister, who was going to coui’t, and claimed 
his protection. Sir Charles Whitworth made his complaint to the emperor; 
who, conjecturing that a iound hat might be the national dress of the hSiglish 
as it was of the Swedes, said that his order had been misconceived, and he 
would explain himself more fully to Arkarov. The next day it was poblishecf 
in the streets and bouses that strangers who were not in the emperor’s ser¬ 
vice, or naturalised, were not comprised in the prohibition. Round na.ts were 
now no longer pulled off; but those who were met with this unlucky head¬ 
dress were conducted to the police to ascertain their country, if they were 
found to be Russians, they were sent for soldiers; and wor. lo a Frenchman 
who had been met with in this dress, for he would have been condemned as a 
Jacobin. 

A regulation equally incomprehensible was the sudden prohibition of har¬ 
nessing horses after the Russian mode. A fortnight was allowed for procur¬ 
ing harness in the German fashion: after the expiration of which, the police 
were ordered to cut the traces of every carriage tfce horses of which were har¬ 
nessed in the ancient manner. As soon as this r^ulation was made public, 
several persons dared not venture abroad, stall less appear in their carriages 
near the palace, for fear of bekig insulte<l The hamej^-makers availed them¬ 
selves of the occasion to chaige exorbitant prices. To dress the ishvoshishkit 
or Russian coar.-men, in the German fashion, was attended with another 
inconvenience. of them would neither part with their long beards, their 

kaftans, nor Iheir roimd hats; still less would they tie a false tail to their 
short h£iir, which pr.cduced the most ridiculous scenes and figures in the 
world. At length the emperor had the vexation to be obliged to change his 
rigorous order into a simple invitation to his subjects gradually to adopt the 
Geiman fashion of dreSs, if they washed to merit his favour. Another reform 
with respect to carriages: the great number of splendid equipages that swarmed 
in the streets of St. Petersburg disappeared in an instant. The officers, even 
the generals, came to the parade on foot, or in little sledges, which also was 
not without its dangers. 

It was anciently a point of etiquette for every person who met a Russian 
autocrat, his wife, or son, to stop his horse or coach, alight, and prostrate 
himself in the snow or in the mud. This barbarous homage, difficult to be 
paid in a large city where carriages pass in great numbers, and always on the 
gallop, had been completely abolished under the reign of the polished Cath¬ 
erine. One of the first cares of Paul was to re-establish it in all its rigour. A 
general officer, wrho passed on without his coachman’s observing the emperor 
riding by on horseback, was stopped, and immediately put under arrest. 'Die 
same unpleasant circunostance occurred to several otheis, so that nothing 
was so much dreaded, either on foot or in a carriage, as the meeting of the 
emperor. 

The ceremony established within the palace became equ^ly strict, and 
equally dreaded. Woe betide him who, when permitted to kiss the hand of 
Paul, did not make the floor resound by striking it with hfe knee as loud as 
a soldier with the butt-end of his firelock. It was requisite, too, that the 
salute of the lips on his hand should be heard, to certify the reality of the 
kiss, as well as of the genuflection. Prince George Galitzin, the chamberlain, 
was put under arrest on the spot by his majesty himself, for having made 
the bow and kis!^ the hand too negligently. 

If this new reign was fatal to the army and to the poor gent^, it was still 
more so to the unhappy peasantry. A re^rt being sprMtd that Paul was 
about to restrict the power of masters over their slaves, and give the peasants 
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of the lords the same advantages as those of the crown, the people of the 
capital were much pleased with the hopes of this change. At this juncture 
an officer set off for his regiment, which lay at Orenberg. On the road he 
was asked about the new emperor, and what new regulations he was making. 
He related what he had seen, and what he had heard; among the rest, men¬ 
tioning the ukase wliich was soon to appear in favour of the peasants. At 
this news, those of Tver and Novgorod indulged in some tumultuous actions, 
wMch were considered as symptoms of rebellion. Their masters were vio¬ 
lently enraged with them; and the cause that had led them into error was 
discovered. Marshal Repnin was immediately despatched at the head of 
some troops against the insurgents; and the officer wio load unwittingly given 
rise to this false hope, by retailing the news of the city on his road, was soon 
brought back in confinement. The senate of St. Petersburg judged him 
deserving of death, and condemned him to be broken, to undergo the pun¬ 
ishment of the knout, and if he survived this, to labour in the mines. The 
emperor confirmed the sentence. This was the first criminal trial that was 
laid before the public; and assuredly it justified but too well those remains 
of §hame which had before kept secret similar outrages. 

The most prominent of Paul’s eccentricities was that mania which, from 
his Gftridhood, he displayed for the military dress and exercise. This passion 
in a prince no more indicates the general or the hero than a girl’s fondness for 
dressing and imdressing her doll foretokens that she will be a good mother. 
Frederick the Great, the most accomplished soldier of his time, is well known 
to have had from his boyhood the most insuperable repugnance to all those 
minuthn -qf .a corporal to which.his father would have subjected him; this 
was even the lint sojurce of that disagreement which ever subsisted between 
the father and the son. Frederick, however, became a hero; his father was 
never ^ything more thrm a-corporal. Peter III pushed his soldato-mania 
to a ridiculous pomt, fancying he made Frederick his model. He loved 
soldiers and arms, as a man lovas horses and dogs. He knew nothing but 
how to exercise a regiment, and never went abroad but in a captain’s 
uniform. 

Paul, in his mode of life when grand duke, and his conduct after his 
accession, so strongly resembled his father that, changLig names and dates, 
the history of the one might be taken for that of the other. Both were edu¬ 
cated in perfect ignorance of business, and resided at a distance from court, 
where they were treated as prisoners of state rather than heirs to tho crown 
and whenever they presented themselves appeared as aliens a.ucl strangers, 
having no concern with the royal family. Tiie aunt of the father (Elizabeth) 
acted precisely as did the mother of the son. The endeavours of each were 
directed to prolong the infancy of their heirs, and to perpetuate the feeble¬ 
ness of their minds. The young princes were both distinguished by personal 
vivacity and mental insensibility, by an activity which, untrained and neg¬ 
lected, degenerated into turbulence; the father was sunk in debauchery, the 
son lost in the most insignificant trifles. An unconquerable aversion to study 
and reflection gave to both that infatuated taste for military parade, which 
would probably have displayed itself less forcibly in Paul had he been a wit¬ 
ness of the ridicule they attached to Peter. The education of Paul, however, 
was much more attended to than that of his father. He was surrounded in 
infancy by persons of merit, and his youth promised a capacity of no ordi¬ 
nary kind. It must also be allowed that he was exempt from many of the 
vices which disgraced Peter; temperance and regularity of manners were 
prominent features of his character—^ features the more commendable, as 
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before his mother and himself they were rarely to be found in a Russian auto¬ 
crat. To the same cause, education, and his knowledge of the langu^e and 
chatracter of the nation, it was owing that he differed from his father in other 
valuable qualities. 

The similarity which, in some instances, marked their conduct towards 
their wives, is still more striking; and in their amours^ a singular coincidence 
of taste is ol^rvable. Catherine and Mare were the most beautiful women 
of the court, yet both failed to gain the affections of their husbands. Cath¬ 
erine had an ambitious soul, a cultivated mind, and the most amiable and 
polished manners. In a man, however^ whose athichments were confined to 
soldiers, to the pleasures of the bottle, and the fumes of tobacco, she excited 
no other sentiment than disgust and aveiuioa. He was smitten with an 
object less respectable, and less difficdl to please. The countess^ Vorontzov, 
fat, ugly in her person and ^mIga^ in her manners, was more suitable to his 
depraved military taste, and she became his mistress. In like manner, the 
regular beauty of Marie, the unalterable sweetness of her disposition, her 
unwearied complaissnce, her docility as a wife, and her tenderness as a 
mother were not sufficient to prevent Paul from attaching himself to Made¬ 
moiselle Nelidov, whose disposition and qualities better accorded with his 
own, and afterv;?rds to a young lady of the name of Lopukhin, who, it is 
believed, rejected his suit. To the honour of Paul it is related that he sub¬ 
mitted to that mortifying repulse with the most chivalric patience and gen¬ 
erosity. Nelidov was ugly and diminutive, but seemed desirous, by her wit 
and address, to compensate for the disadvantages of her person; for a woman 
to l>e in love with Paul it was necessary she should resemble him. 

On their accession to the throne, neither the father nor the son was a 
favourite wdth the court or the nation, yet both acquired immediate popu¬ 
larity and favour. The first steps of Paul a]ppeared to be directed, but 
improved, by those of Peter. The liberation ox Kosciuszko and other pris¬ 
oners brought to public recollection the recall of Biron, Munich, and Lestocq, 
with this difference — that Peter III did not disgrace these acts of clemency 
and justice by ridiculous violences, or by odious and groundless persecutions. 
Both issued ukases extremely favourable to the nobility, but from motives 
essentially different, and little to the honour of the son. The father granted 
to the Russian gentry those natural rights which every man ought to enjoy; 
while the son attempted the folly of creating a heraldic nobility in Russia, 
where that Gothic institution had never been knowm. In the conduct which 
he observed towards the clergy, Paul, however, showed himself a superior 
politician. Instead of insulting the priests, and obliging them to shave their 
Deards, he bestow^ed the orders of the empire on the bishojos, to put them on a 
footing with the nobility, and flattered the populace and the priesthood by 
founding churches, in obedience to preteijdei inspiration. 

In his military operations, however, h^s ;‘*«jliey appears to have abandoned 
him, because here he gave the reins to his ruling passion. The quick and 
total change of discipline he introduced in his arini«'s created him nearly as 
many enemies as there were officers and soldiers. In the distrust and sus- 
pi<dons which incessantly haunted him, his inferiority to his father is aJso 
evident. One of the first acts of Peter III was to abolish the political inqui¬ 
sition established by Elizabeth; whereas Paul prosecuted no scheme v/ith 
greater, alacrity than that of establishing a system of spies, and devising 
means- for the encouragement of infcrniers. The blind confidence of the 
father, was-his: ruin, but it flowed from a humanit}^ of disposition always 
worthy’ofiresppot. The distrust of the son did not save him; it was the 
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offspring of a timorous mind, which by its suspicions was more apt to pro¬ 
voke than to elude treason.* 


Paul’s Foreign Policy 

In regard to foreign matters Paul’s initial policy was one of peace. He 
put a stop to the levying of recruits after the manner adopted by his mother 
—that is, in the proportion of three men to every five hundred souls — 
recalled his army from Persia, and left Georgia to take care of itself. He 
showed compassion for the Poles, recalled the prisoners from Siberia, trans¬ 
ferred King Stanislaus from Grodno to St. Petersburg, visited Kosciuszko at 
Schlusselburg and released him in comjcany with the other prisoners. He 
bade Kolitchev, envoy extraordinary at !Berlin, inform the king that he, Paul, 
wished neither conquest nor aggrandisement. He dictated to Ostermann a 
circular directed to the foreign powers, in which he declared that of aU the 
countries of the world Russia alone had been constantly engaged in war since 
1756; that forty years of warfare liad reduced the population; that the 
emperor’s humanity would not allow him to withhold from his beloved sub¬ 
jects the peace for which they longed; that though on account of these con¬ 
siderations Russia could take no active part in the struggle against France, 
the emperor would “nevertheless remain closely united with his allies, and 
would use every means to oppose the rise of the mad French Republic which 
tiu'eatened all Europe with upheaval by the destruction of its laws, privi¬ 
leges, property, religion, and customs.” He refused all armed assistance to 
Austria, which was alarmed at Napoleon’s victories in Italy, and recalled the 
fleet that Catherine had adjoined to the English fleet for the purpose of 
blockading the coasts of France and Holland. He even received overtures 
made by Caillard, the French envoy to Prussia, and caused him to be informed 
that the em]peror “ did not consider himself at war with the French, that he 
had never done anything to harm them, but was rather disposed to keep 
peace with them, and would induce his allies to hasten the conclusion of war, 
to which end he offered the mediation of Russia.” 

It was not long, however, before relations again became strained between 
France and Russia. By the Treaty of Campo Formio the Ionian Isles had 
been given to the French, who thus acquired a threatening position in the 
East and increased power over the Divan. The Directory authorised Dom- 
browski to organise Polish legions in Italy. Panin, at Berlin, intercepted a 
letter from the Directory to the French envoy, which spoke of a restoration 
of Poland under a prince of Brandenburg. Paul, on his side, took into his 
pay the troops of the prince of Cond6, and established ten thousand 6inigr^ 
in Volhinia and Podolia. He offered an asylum to Louis XVTII after his flight 
from Brunswick, and installed him in the ducal palace at Mitau with a pension 
of 200,000 roubles. The news that a French expedition was being secretly 
organis^ at Toulon made him fear for the security of the coasts of the Black 
Sea, which were immediately put in a state of defence. The abduction of 
Zagurski, the Russian consul at Corfu, the capture of Malta by Napoleon, the 
arrival at St. Petersburg of the banished knights who offer^ Paul the pro¬ 
tectorate of their order and the title of grand, master, the invasion of Helve¬ 
tian territory by the Directory, the expulsion of the pope and the proclama¬ 
tion of the Roman Republic— all were events that precipitated the ru]>ture. 

Paul concluded an alliance with Turkey which had b^n disturbed by an 
Egyptian invasion, also with England, Austria, and the kingdom of Naples. 
Thus, by the double aggrebdon of Bonaparte a^inst Malta and Egypt, Rus- 
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sia and Turkey were fed, contrary to all traditions, to make common cause. 
Paul pledged himself to unite his fleet with the Turkish and English squa¬ 
dron, and to furnish one body of troops for a descent on Holland, another 
for the conquest of the Ionian Isles, and a grand auxiliary army for the cam¬ 
paigns in Itmy and Switzerland. 

In the autumn of 1798 a Turkish-Russian fleet captured the French gar¬ 
risons in the Ionian Isles. The king of Naples invaded the territory of the 
Roman Republic, but Championnet brought the Neapolitan troops back on 
to their own ground, and after making a triumphal entry into Naples pro¬ 
claimed the Parthenopean Republic, 

THE CAMFAIGNS OF KORSAJIOT AND STJVAKOV (1798-1799) 

The Russian army in Switzerland was placed under the command of Rim¬ 
ski-Korsakov, that of Holland under the orders of Hermann; w'hile Austria, 
at the suggestion of England, requested that the victor of Fokshani and of 
the Rinmik should receive the command of the Austro-Russian army. Flat¬ 
tered by this mark of deference, Paul I recalled Suvarov from exile in his 
village. '' Suvarov has no need of laurels,^* wrote the ozar, but the country 
has need of Suvarov.’’^ 

A few days after the battle, of Magnano, Suvarov arrived on the Alineio 
with the first division of his forces, twenty thousand strong, and took the 
command of all the allied troops in Itaty. llie jealousy ot the Austrian gen¬ 
erals was naturally excited and they called a council of war, in order to 
examine his plans. The members of the council, beginning at the 3 mungest, 
proposed their several schemes. Suvarov quietly heard tiaem all, and when 
they had done, took a slate, drew two lines, and said, “ Here, gentlemen, are 
the French, and here the Russians; the latter will march against the former 
and beat them.” So saying, he rubbed out the French line, and added, “ This 
is all my plan; the council is concluded.” 

Suvarov kept his word, and in less than three months swept the French 
entirely out of Lombardy and Piedmont. Thrusting himself between the 
three French armies of Switzerland, northern Italy, and the Parthenopean 
Republic, it was his purpose, in concert with the archduke Charles of Aus¬ 
tria, to penetrate into France on its most defenceless side, by the Vosges and 
the Jura, the same quarter on which the great invasion of 1814 was after¬ 
wards effected. The campaign opened on the 25 th of April, on the steep 
banks of the Adda, behind which Moreau had posted his diminished force of 
twenty-eight thousand men in three divisions. The passage was forced with 
immense lo^ to the French, who were compelled to abandon Milan, which 
Suvarov entered in triumph on the 29th. 

After a week’s delay, during which all the principal places of Lombardy 
surrendered to the allies, Suvarov followed Moreau’s retreat, and endeavoured 
to dislodge him from his advantageous position on the Po. Not succeeding 
in this attempt as rapidly as suited his impetuous habits, the Rassian general 
suddenly chiiged his purpose, and advanced against Turin, whilst Mcreau 
at the same moment had resolved to retire to Turin ^d the crests of the 
Apennines, in order to preserve his communications with France. On the 
27th of May, Vukassovitch, who commanded the advance guapl of the Rus¬ 
sians, sujprii^ Turin, and forced the French to take refuge in the citadel, 
leaving in the hands of the victors nearly three hundred pieces of artillery, 
sixty thousand muskets, and an enormous ouantity of ammunition and mili¬ 
tary stores. Moreau’s army, &us deprived of all its resources, was saved 
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from destruction only by the extraordinary ability of its commander, v;ho 
led it safely towards Genoa by a mountain path, which was rendered prac¬ 
ticable for artillery, in four da^’S. With the exception of a few fortresses, 
nothing now temamed to the French of all ?'Japolcon's conquests in northern 
Italy; they had been lost in less time than it had uiken to make them. 

Exulting in the brilliant success of his arms, faul bestowed another sur¬ 
name, Italienski, or the Italian, on his victorious^general, and ordered by an 
express ukase that Stivarov should be universally regardetl as tlie greatest 
commander that had ever appeared. Meanwhile the results of his skill and 
vigour weie neutralised by the selfish policy of the Austrian court, which had 
become by the Treat}' of Cainpo Formio, and the acquisition of Venice, in 
some degree an actual accomplice wnth the aggressors against whom it was 
in arms, buvarov was compelled to submit to the dictation of the emperor 
rrcacis I, . avi deeply disgusted he declared that he was no longer of any use 
in Italy, and that he desired nothing so ardently as to be recalled. 

The disa.-’ters of the Fi'endi in upper Italy Avere fatal to their ascendancy 
ill die suutin .* nd Macdonakl received orders to abandon the Parthenopean 
] toj«ubhc, and n l Ae :iis forces ivith those of Moreau. His retreat was exposed 
te Lweat dnngers by the uniA'ersal insurrection of the peasants; but he accom¬ 
pli Led it AviLli great rapidity and skill The two Frencfh commanders then 
concerted measures to dislodge the allies from their conquests — a project 
wiiich seeme-l: ot unlikely to be fufiUed. so obstinately had the Aulic council 


udiiered lo Tic c»ld system of dispersing the troops all over the territory which 
they occanied. Though the allies had above a hundred tliousand men in the 
field, they could hardly assemble thirty thousand at any one point: and 
Macdonald might easily have destroyed them in detail could he nave fallen 
upon them at once; but the time he spent in reorganising his army in Tus¬ 
cany, and in concerting measures with Moreau, was well employed by Suvarov 
in pronqAly concentrating his forces. Macdonald advanced against him \vdth 
an army of thirty-seven tliousand men, taking Modena on his way, and 
driving Ikhenzollern out of it after a bloody engagement. The two armies 
met on the Trebbia, where a first and indecisive action took place on the 
ITtli of Juno; it was renenved on each of the two following days, and victory 
finally remained with the Russians. In this terrible battle of three days, the 
niost obstinately contested and bloody that had occurred since the begin¬ 
ning of the Avar, the loss on both sides was excessive; that of the French Avas 
above tvvelve thousand in killed and wounded, and that of the allies not 
much less. But nearly equal losses told with very unequal severity on the 
respective combatants; those of the allies Avmuld speedily be retrieved by 
large reinforcements, but the republicans had expended their last resources, 
were cut off from Moreau, and had no second army to fall back upon. Mac¬ 
donald with infinite difficulty regained the positions he had occupied before 
the advance to the Trebbia, after losing an immense number of prisoners. 

The fall of rhe citadel of Turin on the 20th of June was of great importance 
to the allies; for besides disengaging their besieging force it put into their 
lands one of the strongest fortresses in Piedmont, and an immense quantity 
>f artillery and ammunition. This event, and Suvarov’s victory on the Treb¬ 
bia, checked the succe-ssful operations of Moreau, and compelled him to fall 
back to his former defensive position on the Apennines. Again, contrary to 
Suvarov's wishes, the allied forces were divided for the purpose of reducing 
Mantua and Alexandria, and occupying Tuscany. After the fall of those two 
foi-tresscs, Suvarov laid siege to Tortona, when Joubert, who had meanwhile 
superseded Moreau, marched against him at the head of the combined forces 
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of the French. On the 15th of August, another desperate battle was fought 
at Novi, in which Joubert was killed, but from which neither side derived 
any particular advant^e. The French returned to their former positions, 
and ^he Italian campaign was ended. 

Suvarov now received orders to join his forces with those under Korsa¬ 
kov, who was on the Upper Rhine with thirty thousand men. The archduke 
Charles might, even without this fresh reinforcement, have already annihi¬ 
lated Massena had he not remained for three months, from June to August, 
in complete inactivity; at the very moment of Suvarovh expected arrival, he 
allowed the important passes of the St. Gotthard to be again carried by a 
coup-de-main by the French, under General Lecourbe, who drove the Aus¬ 
trians from the Simplon, the Furka, the Grimsel, and the Devil's Bridge. The 
archduke, after an unsuccessful attempt to push aerass the Aar at Dettlngen, 
suddenly quitted the scene of war and advanced down the Rhine for the pur¬ 
pose of supporting the English expedition under the duke of York against 
Holland. This unexpected turii in affairs proceeded from Vienna, fflie Vien¬ 
nese cabinet was jealous of Russia. Suvarov played the master in Italy, fav¬ 
oured Sardinia at the expense of the house of Habsburg, and deprived the 
Austrians of the laurels and the advantages they had won. The archduke, 
accordingly, received orders to remain inactive, to abandon the Russians, 
and finally to withdraw to the north; by this movement Suvarov's trium¬ 
phant progress was checked, he was compelled to cross the Alps to the aid 
of Korsakov, and to involve himself in a mountain warfare ill-suited to the 
habits of his soldiery. 

Korsakov, whom Bavaria had been bribed with Russian gold to furnish 
with a corps one thousand strong, was supported solely by Kray and Hotze 
with twenty thousand men. Massena, taking advantage of the departure of 
the archduke and the non-arrival of Suvarov, crossed the Limmat at Dietikon 
and shut Korsakov, who had imprudently stationed himself with his whole 
army in Zurich, so closely in that, after an engagement that lasted two days, 
from the ISrh to the 17th of September, the Russian general was compelled 
to abandon his artillery and to force his way through the enemy. Ten thou¬ 
sand men were all that escaped. Hotze, who had advanced from the Orisons 
to Schwyz to Suvarov's rencontre, was, at the same time, defeated and killed 
at Schanis. Suvarov, although aware that the road across the St. Gotthard 
was blocked by the Lake of Lucerne, on which there were no boats, had the 
temerity to attempt the passage. In Airolo, he was obstinately opposed by 
the French under Lecourbe. aiid, although Shveikovski contrived to turn this 
strong position by scaling the pathless rocks, numbers of the men were, owing 
to Suvarov’s impatience, sacrificed before it. 

On the 24th of September, 1790, he at length climbed the St. Gotthard, 
and a bloody engagement, in which the French were worsted, took place on 
the Oberalpsee. Lecourbe blew up the Devil's Bridge, but, leaving the 
Umerloch open, the Russians pusbedl through that rocky gorge, and, dashing 
through the foaming Reuss, scaled the opposite rocks and d rove the French 
from their position t^hind the Devil's Bridge. Altoif on the lake was reached 
in safety by the Russian general, who was compelled, owing to the want of 
boats, to seek his way through the valeys of &hachen and Muotta, across 
the almost impassable TOcks, to Schwyz. The heavy rmns rendered the 
undertaking stiU more arduous; the Russians, owing to the badness of the 
road, were speedEy barefoot; the provisions were also exhausted. In this 
wretched state they reached Muotta on the 29th of September and learned 
the discouraging news of Korsakov's defeat. Massena tiad already set off in 
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the hope of cutting off Suvarov, but had missed his way. He reached Aitorf, 
where he joined Lecourbe on the 29th; Suvarov wqb already at Muotta, from 
whence, as Massena found on his arrival, he again retired across the Bm- 
gelburg, through the IQonthal He was opposed on the lake of Klonth^ by 
Molitor, who was, however, forced to retire by Auffenberg, who had joined 
Suvarov at Aitorf and formed his advanced guard, Rosen, at the same time, 
beating off Massena with the rear-guard, taking five cannon and one thousand 
of his men prisoners. On the 1st of October, Suvarov entered Glarus, whe:e 
he rested until the 4th, when he crossed the Panixer Mountains through snow 
two feet deep to the valley of the Rhine, which he reached on the 10th, after 
losing the whole of his beasts of burden and two hundred of his men down 
the precipice; and here ended his extraordinary march, which had cost him 
the whole of his artillery, almost all his horses, and a third of his men. 

The archduke had, meanwhile, tarried on the Rhine, where he had taken 
Philippsburg and Mannheim, but had been unable to prevent the defeat of 
the English expedition under the duke of York by General Brune at Bergen, 
on the 19th of September. The archduke now, for the first time, made a 
retrograde movement, and approached Korsakov and Suvarov. The differ¬ 
ent leaders, however, did nothing but find fault with each other, and the czar, 
perceiving his project frustrated, suddenly recalled his troops, and the cam¬ 
paign came to a close. 

Paul’s anger fell without measure or reason on his armies and their chiefs. 
All the officers who were missing, that is to ^y who were prisoners in France, 
were broken as deserters, and Suvarov, instead of being received with 
well merited honours, was deprived of his comnoand and not suffered to see 
the emperor’s face. This unjust severity broke the veteran’s heart. He died 
soon after his return to St. Petersbux'g: and no Russian courtier, xior any 
member of the diplomatic body except the English ambassador, followed 
his remains to the grave. 

PAUL RECONCILED WITH FRANCE (ISOO A.D.) 

Frustrated in the objects for which he had engaged in war, Paul was now 
in a mood easily to be moved to turn his arms against the allies who had 
deceived his hopes. He had fought for the re-establishment of monarchy in 
France, and of the old status quo in Europe; and the only result had been the 
aggrandisement of Austria, His own immediate neighbour, of whom he had 
much more leason to be jealous than of the remote power of France. The 
rapid steps, too, which Bonaparte was taking for the restoration of monarchical 
forms in that country were especially calculated to conciliate Paul’s good¬ 
will towards the first consul. The latter and his able ministers promptly 
availed themselves of this favourable disposition through the connections they 
had m^e in St. Petersburg. Fouche had such confidential correspondence 
even vdth ladies in the Russian capital, that he afterwards received tlxe earliest 
and most correct intelligence of the emperor’s murder. TVo persons at the 
court of St. Petersburg were next gained over to France, or rather to Bona-- 
jparte’s rising empire; the^ were the minister Rostoptchin, and the emperor's 
favourite, the Turk Kutaisov, who had risen with unusual rapidity from the 
situation of the emperor's barber to the rank of one of the first Russian nobles. 
He was also nearly connected by relationship with Rostoptchin. 

Rostoptchin first found means to send away General Dumouriez from St. 
Petersbui^, whither he had come for the purpose of carrying on his intrigues 
in favour of the Bourbons. He next sought to bring Louis Cobenzl also into 
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discredit with the emperor, and he succeeded in this, shor Jy before the open¬ 
ing of the campaigp in Italy in 1800, when the cabinet of Vienna was called 
upon to give a plain and direct answer to the questions peremptorily put by 
tne emperor of Russia. Paul r^uired that the cabinet should answer, without 
if or but, without circumlocution or reserve, whether or not Austria would, 
siccording to the terms of the treaty, restore the pope and the king to their 
dominions and sovereignty. Cobenzl was obliged to reply that if Austria were 
to give back Piedmont to the king of Sardinia it must still retain Tortona and 
Alessandria; and that it never would restore the three legations and Ancona. 
Ihe measure of the emperor^s inaignation was now full; he forbade Count 
Cobenzl the court, and at a later period not only oi-deied him to leave the eoun- 
tary, but would not even allow an embassy or charg^'affaires to remain. 

The emperor pioceeded more deliberately with regard to the English. At 
first he acted as if he had no desire to break with them; and he even allowed 
the Russians, wham they had hired for the expedition against Holland, to 
remain in Guernsey under Viomesnil's command, in order to assist their 
employers in an expedition against Brittany. The English government, how¬ 
ever, at length provoked him to extremities. They refused to redeem the 
Russians who had been made prisoners in their service, by giving in exchange 
for them an equa*‘number of French, of whom their prisons were full; they 
refused to listen to any arrangements respecting the grand mastership of the 
knights of Malta, or even as to the protectorate of the order, and gave the 
clearest intimations that they meant to keep the island for themselves. Bona¬ 
parte seized upon this favourable moment for flattering the empe'or, by acting 
as if he had really more respect for Paul than the two pqwerr for whom he had 
made such magnanimous sacrifices. Whilst the English refused to retieem 
the Russians made prisoners in their service by exchange, Bonaparte set them 
free without, either exchange or ransom. 

The emperor of Germany had broken his word, and neither restored the 
pope nor the king of Sardinia, whilst Bonaparte voluntarily offered to restore 
the one and give compensation to the other. He assailed the emperor in a 
masterly manner on his w^Jl side, causing the six or seven thousand Russians, 
whom the English refused to exchange, to be provided with new clothing and 
arms, and he wrote a letter to Panin, the Russian minister, in which he said 
that he was unwiUmg to suffer such brave soldiero as these Russians were to 
remain longer away from tlieir native land on account of the English. In 
the same letter he paid another compliment to the emperor, and tlirew sn 
apple of mortal strife between him and England. Knowing as he did that his 
^rrison in Malta could not hold out much loi®r, he offer^ to place the 
island in the hands of the emperor Paul, as a third party. This was precisely 
what the emperor desired; and Sprengporten, who was sent to France to bring 
away lie Russians, and to thank the first consul, was to occupy Malta wim 
them. Hie Russians were either to be conveyed thither by Nelson, who up 
to this time had kept the island closely blockaded, and was daOy c^roecting 
its surrender, or at east he was to be ordered to let them pass; but both he 
and the English haughtily rejected the Rmsian media rion. 

Paul now came to a complete breach with England. First of all he recalled 
his Russian troops from Guernsey, but on this occasion he was again baffled. 
It was of great importance to the Ecgii ih cabinet that Bonaparte should not 
mmediately hear of the decided breach which had taken place l^tween them 
and the emperor, and they therefore prevailed upon ViomesM, an ^migr^, 
?yho had tJie command of the Russians in Guernsey, to remain some weeks 
longer, in opposition to the emperor’s will. Paul was vehemently indignant 
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at this conduct; Viomesnil, however, entered the English service, and was 
provided for by the English government in Portugal. 

Lord T^tworth was next obliged to leave Russia, as Count Cobenzl had 
previously been. Paul recalled his ambassadors from the courts of Vienna 
and London, and forthwith sent Count Kalitchev to Paris to enter into friendly 
negotiations with Bonaparte, In the meantime, the English had recourse to 
some new subterfuges, and promised, that in case Malta capitulated, they 
would consent to allow the island to be administered, till the conclusion of a 
peace, by commissioners appointed by Russia, England, and N^les. Paul had 
already named BaiHi de la. Ferrette for this purpose; but the English refused 
to acfiiowledge his nominee, and even to receive the Neapolitans in Malta, 
Before this took place, however, the emperor had come to issue with England 
on a totally dilfei'ent question. 

The idea of a union among the neutral powers, in opposition to the right 
alleged by England, when at war with any power whatsoever, to subject the 
ships of all neutral powers to search, had been relinquished by the empress 
Catherine in 1781, to please the English ambassador at her court; Paul now 
resumed the idea, Bonaparte intimated his concurrence, and Paul followed 
up the matter with great energy and zeal, as in this way he had an opportunity 
o]* exhibiting himself in the character of an imperial protector of the weak, a 
defender of justice aad right, and as the head of a general alliance of the Eu¬ 
ropean powers. Prussia also now apjpeared to do homage to him, for the weak 
king was made to believe, that by a c'.ose alliance between Russia and France, 
be might be helped to an extension of territory and an increase of subjects, 
without danger or cost to himself, or without war, which he abhorred beyond 
everything else. The first foundation, therefore, for an alliance betv^n Rus¬ 
sia and France, was laid in Berlin, where Beumonfille, the French ambassador, 
was .commissioned to enter into negotiations with the Russian minister Von 
Krtidener. Beumonville promised, in Bonaparte's name, that the Russian 
mediation in favour of Naples and Sardinia worild be accepted, and that, in 
the question of compensations for the Grerman princes particular regard would 
be hM to the cases of Baden and Wurtemberg. 

THE AEMt:j> NEUTHALirr (1800 A.D.) 

As to the armed neutrality by sea against England, Prussia could easilv 
consent to join this alliance, because she had in fact no navy: but it was much 
more difficult for Sweden and Denmark, whose merchant ships were always 
accompanied by frigates. In case, therefore, Hie neutral powers came an 
understanding that no merchant vessels which were accompanied by a ship oi 
war should be compelled to submit to a search, this migfit at any time involve 
them in hostilities with England. In addition to Denmark, Sweden, and 
Prusffla, which, under Paul's iprotectorate, were to conclude an alliance for 
the protection of trading vessels belon^ng to neutral powere against the arro¬ 
gant claims of England, Bonaparte endeavoured to prevail upon the North 
Americans to join the alliance. They were the only jparties who, by a specific 
treat}^ in 1794, had acknowledged as a poiritive right what toe others only 
submitted to as an unfounded pretenirion on the part of Enijg^d. On that 
occasion toe Americans had broken with the French Republic on toe subject 
of his treaty, and Barras amd Talleyrand had been shameless enough to pro¬ 
pose that the Americans should pay a gratuity, in order to’ ede^ a 
renewal of their old friendship with iWice, which proposal, however, ths 
Americans treated with contempt. 
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On the 30th of Sf?f)tember, 1800, their ambassadors concluded an agree 
ment at Bonaparte^s country seat of Morfontaine, which referred especially tc 
the resistance which aH the neutral powers under the proteetoral^" of the 
emperor of Russia were desirous of making to the pretensions and claims of 
England. The Americans first of all declared that neutral flags should make 
a neutral cargo, except in cases where the ship was actually laden wiih gotdis 
contraband of war. It was afterwards precisely defined what wem to W 
considered goods contraband of wtir. By the fourth article it was determined 
tliat neutral ships must submit to be detained, but that the ships of war so 
detaining a merchantman wiih a view to search should remain at least at tlie 
flistanee of a cannomsliot, ant! only l>e allowed to send a boat with three men 
to examine the ship’s papers and cargo; and that in all cases in which a mer¬ 
chantman should be untler convoy of a ship of war, no right of search should 
exist, because the presence of the convoy should be regarded as a suflicient 
guarantee against contraband. Inasmuch as England and Denmark w’ere at 
open issue concr ruing this last point, the Americans would have been inevit¬ 
ably involved in the dispute had they imn^ediatcly ratified the treaty of 
Morfontaine: they -were, lowev^er, far too cunning to fall imo this difficulty; 
and they did not therefore ratify 1he treaty till the Russian confederation 
had been tiissolveci 

Swedem and Denmark hail come to issue with England concerning the right 
of search in 1798 and 1799. when four frigates, two Swedish and two Danish, 
were captured and brought into Enghsh ports. Tnie, they were afterwards 
gi-cen up, but without any satisfaction, for the English still insisted upon the 
right of search. The dispute became most vehement in the ease of the Danish 
frigate Freya, which, together with the merchantmen under her convoy, were 
brought into an English poi*t, after a sharp engagement on the 25th of July, 
ISOC; and the English, aware of the hostile negotiations which were going on 
in the north, at once despatched an expedition against Denmark. 

Sixteen English ships of war suddenly appeared before Copenhagen, and 
most unexpectedly threatened the harboijr and city with a destructive bom¬ 
bardment, if Denial k efid not at once acknowledge England’s right of search 
at sea. md this acknowledgment been made, Bonaparte’s and the emperor’s 
]p]an would have been frustrated in its very origin; but Denmark had the good 
j'ortune to possess, in its minister Bemstorff, the greatest diplomatist of the 
whole revolutioniy era, who contrived for that time to save Copenhagen 
without the surrender of any rights. It was quite impossible to resist by force, 
but he refused tc enter upon the question of right or wrong; and in the agree¬ 
ment which he signed with Lord Whitworth on the 25th of August, 1800, he 
consented that in the meantime all occasion for dispute should be avoided, 
and thus the difficulty be postponed or removed. Denmark boimd herself 
no longer to send her merchantmen under convoy — whereupon the Freya, 
and the vessels by which she was accompanied, were set at liberty. On this 
occasion the emperor Paul offered himself as arbitrator; and when Lord 
■^itworth rejeefed Ms mteiference or arbitration, he immediately laid an 
embargo on aU the English sMps in Russian ports. 

Tlie news of the agreement entered into at Copenhagen, however, no sooner 
reached St. Petersburg, than this first embargo was removed, and the dispute 
carried on merely in a diplomatic manner. At last the emperor Paul put an 
end to this paper war, when Vaubois, who had defended Malta since July, 
1798, against the Englisli, Russians, Neapolitans, and sometimes also the 
Portuguese, at length capitulated, on the 5th of September, 1800. The 
island was taken military possession of by the English without any reference 
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whatever to the order, to Naples, to the promise which they had made to the 
emperor, or to Bailli de la Ferrette, whom Paul had named as the repre¬ 
sentative of the order. As soon as this news reached St. Petersburg, Paul's r^e 
and indignation knew no bounds. On the 7th of November, he no't only laid 
an embargo upon three hundred English ship« then in his ports, but sent the 
whole of their crews into the interior of Russia, and allowed them only a few 
kopecks a day for their support. ^ 

Lord Carysfort, the English ambassador in Berlin, was unable for six 
weeks to obtain any answer from the Prussian government with respect to its 
connection with the northern confederation, although he insisted strongly upon 
it; and yet Stedingk, the Swedish minister, and Rosenkranz, the Danish min¬ 
ister, had signed the a^eement for an armed neutrality in the form of that of 
1780 as early as the 17th of Deeeml>er, 1800, in St. Petersburg, and the Prussian 
minister, Von Luft, in the name of his king, had signified his acceptance of 
the alliance on the 18th. When Lord Carysfort at length obtained an answer 
on the 12th of February to his demands, so long and repeatedly urged in vain, 
Haugw'tz had drawn it up equivocally both in form and contents. The 
emperor of Russia w^as so indignant at the ambiguity that he not only ex¬ 
pressed his feelings on the subject warmly, but also took some hostile measui’es 
against Prussia. 

On the other hand, the emperor invited Gustavus IV to St. Petersburg, whore 
he was received with the greatest splendour. He arrived at St. Petersburg at 
Christmas, 1300, and immediately, as if to insult the English, a grand meeting 
of the order of Malta was held; the king himself was loaded with ma’-ks of 
honour of every possible description, and at the end of December he signed a 
new agreement by which the objects of that of the 16th of the same month 
were greatly enlarged. In the former alliance defensive operations alone were 
contemplated; but now offensive measures were also agreed upon, with the 
reservation, indeed, it they should become necessary. Paul took measures 
to refit his fleet, and an array was eqi^ped which was to be placed under the 
commands of ^Itikov, Pahlen, and Kutusov; the Danish f eet was in good 
condition; the Russian minister in Paris appeared to regard the circum¬ 
stances as ve^ favourable for fining Hanover to his naaster without danger 
or risk; and Pitt himself considered Qie state of affairs so unfavouiable, tliafc 
he seriously contemplated the propriety of retiring and making way for a new 
ministry, in order lO render a peace possible. This close confederacy against 
England was, however, dissolved at tne very moment in which the first consul 
appeared to be disposed to favour Naples and Sardinia, in order to gratify 
the wishes of the emperor of R ussia. 

ASSASSINATION CF PAXIL (18C1 A.D.) 

The catastrophe in St. Petersburg is easily explained by the continually 
changing humours of the emperor, byms mental derangement, which had been 
constantly on the increase for several months previous to lus murder, by the 
acts of violence and inju-stice which he aiffered himself fco commit, ana by the 
dreadful apprehension which prevailed among all classes of society, from the 
empress and the gr^d duke down to lie very lowest citizen. The emperor^s 
sober and rational intervals became progressively rarer, so that no man was 
sure for an instant either of his place or his life; thousands of persons com¬ 
pletely ^ocent were sent to Si]:)eria, and yet goodness and mildness alter¬ 
nated with cruel severity. The emperor one wliile exhibited the most striking 
magnanimity, at another the meanest vindictiveness. 
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The beautiful and ^virtuous empress had patiently submitted to her hus- 
band^s preference for the plain Nelidov, who at least treated her with honour 
and respect; but she was obliged also to submit to his attachment to Lopukhin, 
who continually provoked strife. She endured these things patiently*, lived 


the suspicions of his morbid mind. It was whispered, by persons in the 
coniidence of the court, that the emperor had said he would send the em press 
to Kalamagan, in the government of Astrakhan. Alexander to Schlusselburg, 



cessful in discovering and -frustrating all the real or pretendM attempts at 
detln^nmr the emperor, but he now formed a conspiracy against him, because 
he knew that Paul had called to his aid two formidable asBistants, to use them 
against himself in case of nece^ity. The emperor had previously sent away 
from St. Petersburg and now recalled Lindner and Araktcneiev, two of his mo^ 
dreadful instruments of violence, the latter of whom played a fearful part in 
Russia even during the reign of the mild and clement emperor Alexander. 
Pahlen had previously taken his measures in such a manner that a number 
of those to whom the murder of an emperor was no novelty were at that time 
collected in St. Petersburg, and only waited for a hint, either with or without 
Pahlen, to fall upon the emperor, who had personally given them mortal 
offence. 


Valerian, Nicholas and Plato Zubov had first been publicly affronted by 
the emperor like the Orlovs, and afterwards dismissed; they remained under 
compu&>ry absence in Germany "dll they found a mi^iim for securing the 
favour of the only person who had any influence over the emperor. This 
meium was the P^ch actress, Qhevaher, who ruled t^ Turk Kutaisov 
(formerly a valet de dumtbre, but now adorned with ah i)ossible titles, honours, 
and orders, with the broad ribbon and stars of Europe), and throu^ him ruled 
the emperor. Chevalier obtained permistion for the Zulwvs to return to ^ 
court, and Hato hdd Kutmsov bound by his expressed intuition of marryi^ 
the Turk’s daughter. Hato had been previoufiJy (wnunand^^-chief of the 
army, and could, in case of need, reckon tQ)on it with tl^ greater certainty, 
as it had been made discontented by the gross and ndicutous treatment of 
the Mnerals of the whole army, and even of such a man as Suvarov. 

Participators, in a plan for setting adde the emperor w^e eatily found 
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among the nobles, as soon as it became certain that there was nothing to fear. 
It was necessary, however, to obtain the consent of the tWo eldest grand 
dukes; but not a word was said of the murder, but merely of the removal*of 
their father from the government. Alexander was not easily prevailed upon 
to acquiesce in the deposition of his father, as, however numerous Alexander’s 
failings in other respects may have been, both he and his mother were persons 
of gentle hearts. Fahlen undertook the business of persuading the prince, 
for which he was by far the best fitted, inasmuch as he knew all the secrets 
of the court, and combined all power in himself; he therefore succeeded in 
convincing the imperial family of the dangers with which they themselves 
were threatened, and of the necessity of deposing the emperor. He appears 
to have prevailed with Alexander by showing that he could only guard f^gainst 
a greater evil by consenting to his father’s dethronement. Certain it is at 
least, that Alexander signed the proclamation, announcing his own assumption 
of the reins of government, two hours before the execution of the deed by the 
conspirators. 

The emperor with his family lived in the Mikhailov palace; the 3rd of 
March, 1801, was chosen for the accomplishment of the deed, for on that day 
the Semenovski battalion of guards was on duty at the palace. The most 
distinguished men among the conspirators were the Zubov, General Count 
Bennii^en, a Hanoverian, who had distin^shed himself in the Polish wars 
under Catherine, Tchitchakov, Tartarinov, Tolstoi, lashvel, lesselovitch, and 
Uvarov, together with Count Pahlen himself, who did .not accompany the 
others into the emperor’s bed-chamber, but had taken his measures so skilfully 
that, if the enterprise failed, he might appear as his deliverer. Very shortly 
before the execution of the deed, Pahlen communicated the design to General 
Talitzin, colonel of the regiment of Preobrajenski guards, to General Deporade- 
vitch, colonel of the Semonovski guards, together with some fifty other ofiiceis 
whom he entertained on the night on whicli the murder was committed. 

On the evening before his death Paul received, yrhen sitting at supper 
with his mistress, a note from Prince Mechereki, warning him of his danger, 
and revealing the names of the conspirators. He handed it onopeneci. to 
Kutaisov, saying he would read it on the morrow. Kutaisov put it in his 
pocket, and left it there when he changed his dress next- day to dine 'ivith the 
emperor. He turned to get it, but Paul growing impatient s^^nt for him in a 
hurry, and the trembling courtier cam.e back without the letter on which so 
much depended. On the night of the 3rd Paul v;ent early to bed; soon after¬ 
wards the conspirators repaired to his apartment, the outer door of which was 
opened to them in compiianee with the demand of Argamakov, an aide-de- 
camp, who pretended that he vras come to make his report to the emperor. 
A Cossack who guarded the door of the bedroom c-ffered r(‘sistance and was 
cut down. The conspirators rushed in and found the bed empty. “ He has 
esca^Kid us,” cried some of them. '' That he has not,”said Bennigsen. “ No 
weakness, or I will put you all to death.” Putting his hand on the bed-clothes 
. and feeling them warm, he observed that tha emperor could not be far off, 
and presently he (fiscovered h^ crouching behM a screen. The conspirators 
required him to sign his abdication. He refuised^ a conflict ensued; a sash 
was passed round nis neck, and he was strangled after a desperate resistance. 

Alexander was seized ^th the most passionate grief when he learned at 
what a ]price he had acquired the crown. He had supped with his father at 
nine o’clock, and at eleven he took possession of the empire, by a document 
which had been drawn up and signed two hours and a half previously. The 
most dreadful thing of all, however, was that he was obliged not only to suffer 
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the two cMef conspirators, Zubov and Pablen, to remain about Ms person, 
but to allow them to share the administration of the empire between them. 
It Was a piece of good fortune that those two thoroughly wicked men were of 
very different views, by wMch means he was first enabled to remove Pahlen, 
and aftemards Zubov also. Their associates, however, remained, and at a 
later period we shall find Count Benningsen at Uie head of the army which 
was to deliver Prussia after the battle of Jena. 

Paul was twice married:* by his first wife, I^’athalie Aleseievna, princess 
of Hesse Darmstadt, who died in 1776, he had no family; by his second, Marie 
Peodorovna, princess of Wiirtembexg, who died in 1828, he had ten chfidren, 
the eldest of whom, Alexander by name, now succeeded to the impenal throne. 


THE ACCESSION OP ALEXANBEB I (1801 A.E.); EIS EABLT EEFOEMS 

The accession of Alexander was hailed with sincere and universal delight^ 
not only as an escape from the wretched and extravagant reim of Paul, but 
as the opening fulfilment of the expectations which had long been anxiously 
fixed on his heir. The hew monarch was twenty-five years of age, of majestic 
figure and noble coimtenance, though his features were not perfectly regular. 
He possessed an acute mind, a generous heart, and a most winning giace of 
manner. “Still,” says M. Tiiiers, “there might be discerned in him traces of 
heredita^ infirmity. His mind, lively, changeable, and susceptible, was con¬ 
tinually impressed with the most contory ideas. But this remarkable pnnce 
was not always led away by such momentary impulses; he unite^ with his 
extensive and versatile comprehension a profound secretiveness which baffled 
the eldest observation. He was well-meami^ land a dissembler at the same 
time.” Napoleon said of him at St. Helena, “ The emperor of Euss^ pos^sses 
abilities, grace, and information; he is fascinating, but one cannofc trust him; 
he is a true Greek of the Lower J^pire; he is, or pretends to be, a metapby^ 
clan; bis faults are those of his education, or of his preceptor. What ciiscus- 
sions have I not had with him! He maintained that her^tary right was an 
abuse, and I had to exf^nd all my eloquence and logic during p, full hour to 
prove that hereditary right maintains tbe repose and happinq^ of nations. 
Perhaps he wished to mystify me; for he is cunning, false, and ^rilful 

In the beginning of Alexander's reign reform succemed reform, and all 
Europe applauded. He quickly put a stop to the system of terror and to the 
absurd vexations wMch Paul bac. introduced. He dismraced the instruments 
who had worked out the wiU of that poor maniac; he repaired the crying 
injustice wMch had been committed; he once more abolished the terriWe 
secret inquisition, but, as we already said, it was again established by his 
succes^ior. He instituted a permanent council, and contemplated the com¬ 
plete reorganisation of the adirdnistration of the interior. He relaxed the 
ngoiiT of the cctLsorship of the press, and granted permisrion to introduce 
foreign works. He leduced the taxes and the expenditure of the court; and 
in the first year of his reign he aKtained from exacting the recruilB lor his 
anny, an exaction odious to those whom it affects, and iSerd^ore often accom¬ 
panied with fearful violences. 

He applied himself most difi^ntiy to affairs, and laboured almost as much 
as his giimdmother, who had devoted three hours to the concerns of the state 
when her ministers came to confer with her. He required detailed reports 
from all the higher officers of state; and havin^xamined them, caused them 
to be publi^eo^ a thing never before heard of in JElussia. He abcMied punish- 
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meat by torture; forbade the confiscation of hereditary property; solemnly 
decbred that he would not endure the habit of making grants of peasants, a 
practice till then common with the autocrats, and forbade the announcement 
in public journals of sales of human beings. He applied himself to the rpform 
of the tribunals; established pecuniary fines for magistrates convicted of 
evading or violating their duties; constituted the senate a high court of justice, 
and divided it into seven departments in order to provide against the slowness 
of law proceedings; and re-established the commission which had been ap¬ 
pointed by Catherine for the compilation of a code. He applied himself 
to the protection of commerce; made regulations for the benefit of navigation, 
and extended and improved the communication in the interior of his empire. 
He did much to promote general education., and established several new uni¬ 
versities with large numbers of subsidiary schools. He permitted every sub¬ 
ject of his empire to choose his own avocation in life, regardless of restraints 
formerly imposed with respect to rank, and removed the prohibition on foreign 
travel which had been enacted in the last reign. He permitted his nobles to 
sell to their serfs, along with their personal freedom, portions of land which 
should thus become the bona fide property of the serf purchaser — a measure 
by which he fondly hoped to lay the basis of a class of free cultivators. It 
was under his auspices that his mother, Marie Feodorovna, founded manj 
hospitals and educational institutes, both for nobles and burghers, which will 
immortalise her name. 

One of the first acts of Alexander's reign was to give orders that the British 
sailors who had been taken from the ships laid under sequestration, and 
marched into the interior, should be set at liberty and carefully conducted at 
the public expense to the ports from which they had been severally taken. 
At tie same time all prohibitions against the export of corn were removed — 
a measure of no small importance ^:o the famishing population of the British 
Isles, and hardly less material to the gorged proprietors of Russian produce 
The young emperor shortly after v/rote a letter with his own hand to the king 
of England, expressin;^ in the warmest terms his desire to re-establish the 
amicable relations of tfie two eumires; a declaration which was received with 
no less joy in London than in St. Petersburg, The British cabinet immediately 
sent Lord St. Helens to the Russian capital, and on the 17th of June a treaty 
was concluded, which limited and defined the right of search, and which 
Na^eon denounced as “an ignominious treaty, equivalent to an admission 
of'Jfie sovereignty of the seas in the British par].iament, and the slavery of all 
otffer states.” In the same year (October 4-8) Alexander also concluded 
treaties of peace with France and Spain; for between Russia and the former 
power there had previously existed only a cessation of hostilities, without any 
written convention. 


THE INCORPORATION OF GEORGIA 

The incorporation of Georgia with the empire, an event long prepared by 
the insidious means habitually employed by Russia, was consummated in 
this year. The peo Die of Georgia have ^ways had a high reputation for valour, 
but at the end of t ie seventeenth century they suffered immensely from the 
Tatars and the Lesghians. Russia supported Georgia, not sufficiently indeed 
to prevent the enemy from destroying Tiflis, but quite enough to prove to the 
country that, once under the Russian rule, it would be safe from the Mussul¬ 
mans. Alexander's manifesto of the 12th of September, 1801, says that he 
accepts the weight of the Georgian throne, not for the sake of extending the 
Mnpire, already so large, but only from humanity! Even in Russia very few 



sewemenii oi Hiurope upon sucn new 
bases as the results of the last war had 
rendered necessary. In particular, he 
was engaged as joint arbiter with 
Bonaparte in the matter of the in¬ 
demnifications to be made to those 
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When Markov withdrew in November, he left his secretary of legation, 
D’Oubril, as acting ambassador in his place. Everyone, however, foresaw 
a breach at no very distant period; and Russia had already, in the autumn of 
1803, when nothing was to be done with Prussia, entered into a closer con¬ 
nection with England. Negotiations were also commenced with Austria, and 
a union with Sweden and Dc-nmark, for the purpose of liberating Planover, 
was spoken of. This was the state of affairs at the beginning of 1804: the 
murder of the duke ckEnghien brought matters to a crisis, ^e mother of 
the Russian emperor had been all along hostile to everything proceeding from 
Bonaparte; and the mild and gentle spirit of the emperor, like that of all 
persons of good feeling in Europe, was deeply wounded by the fate of the duke. 
From the beginning of 1804, he had no further political reasons for keeping 
up a friendly relation with France; he therefore gave himself up entirely to 
ms natural feelings on hearing of the catastrophe at Vincennes. 

By the declarations interchanged between the courts of St. Petersburg and 
Berlin (May 3rd and 24th, 1805), it was agreed that they should not allow the 
French troops in Germany to go beyond the frontier of Hanover; and that 
^ould this happen, each of the two powers should employ 40,000 men to repel 
such an attempt. A convention was also signed between Russia and Austria 
before the end of the year, and they a^eed to set on foot an army of 350,000 
men. England, under the administration of William Pitt, added her strength 
to these combinations, and imited the several powers in a third coalition for the 
purpose of wresting from France the countries subdued by it since 1792, 
reducing that kingdom within its ancient limits, and finally introducing into 
Europe a general system of public right. Tlie plan was the same as that 
which ten years afterwards was executed by the Grand Alliance; it failed in 
1805, because the participation of Prussia, on which the allies had reckoned, 
was, from the most ignoble motives, withheld. 

The negotiations of the several treaties connected with the coalition, 
occupied the greater part of the year 1805. By the Treaty of St. Petersburg 
(Au^t 11th), between Great Britain and Russia, it was agreed that Alex¬ 
ander should make another attempt for arranging matters with Bonaparte, 
so as to prevent the war. The Russian minister Novosiltzov was sent to Paris 
by way of Berlin, where he received the passports procured for him from the 
French cabinet by that of Prussia; but at the same time, orders reached him 
from St. Petersburg, countermanding his journey. The annexation of the 
Ligurian Republic to France, at the moment when the allies were making 
conciliatory overtures to Napoleon, appeared to the emperor too serious an 
outrage to allow of his prosecuting i'urther negotiations. War was conse¬ 
quently resolved on. 


THE CAMPAIGN OF AUSTEELITZ (1805 A.D.) 

Napoleon seemed to be wholly intent on his design of invading England. 
Part 0 ” his troops had already embarked (August 27th), when on a sudden the 
camp of Boulogne was broken up, and the army put in march towards the 
Rhine, which river it passed within a month after. Austria had set on foot 
three armies. The archduke Charles commanded that of Italy; his brother 
John was stationed with the second army on the Tyrol; and the third was 
commanded nominally by the archduke Frederick, the emperor's cousin, 
but in reality by General Mack. The first Russian army under Kutusov had 
arrived in Galicia, and was continuing its march in all haste. It was followed 




a landing in Italy. 

* Mack having crossed the Inn (September Sth), and entered Swabia, Napo¬ 
leon’s plan was to cut him oE from the army of Kutusov, which was marching 
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Kutusov. The two generals continued their retreat. The Russians repassed 
the Danube near Grein (November 9th), and directed their march towards 



their artillery posted, and a corps of 7000 or 8000 men, commanded by Coimt 
Auersberg. The French, nevertheless, got possession of the bridge by strata¬ 
gem. Murat, Lannes, Belliard, and their staff, leaving their troops behind 
them, crossed the bridge, told the Austrians that aji armistice was agreed on, 
and asked to see their general. He was sent for. Meanwhile, the French 
officers kept the Austrian gunners in conversation, and gave time for a column 
of French grenadiers to come up unseen, under cover of the woods, seize the 



ber, without having been able to obtain an audience, for some days previously, 
either from the kirg or the emperor; and on the following day a secret con¬ 
vention was simed between the two monarchs for the r^ulation of the affairs 
of Europe, and the erection of a barrier against the ambition of the French 
emperor. 

The Prussian minister Haugwitz, who had signed this convention only to 
gain time, and with a secret determination to elude its provisions, was to be 
entrusted with the notification of it to Napoleon, with authority, in case of 
its acceptance, to offer a renewal of the former friendship and affiants of the 
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Prussian nation; but in case of refusal, to declare wir, with an mtimation 
that hostilities would begin on the 15th of December — when they would be 
too late. Before that day came, Prussia relapsed into her old temjDorising 
habits; her armies made no forward movement towards the Danuoe, and 
Napoleon was permitted to continue without interruption his advance to 
Vienna, w^hile 80,000 disciplined veterans remained inactive in Silesia; a force 
amply sufficient to have thrown him back with disgrace and disaster to the 
Eliine. 

A characteristic scene took place at Potsdam during Alexander's visit. 
The king, the queen, and the emperor went one night by torchlight into the 
vault where lay the coffin of Frederick the Great. They knelt before it. 
Alexander’s face was bathed in tears; he pressed his friend’s hands, he clasoed 
him in his arms, and together they swore eternal amity: never would tiey 
separate their cause or their fortunes. Tilsit soon showed what was the value 
of this oath, which probably was sincere for the moment when it was taken. 

During the retreat of the Austrians and Russians under Kienmayer and 
Kutusov from Passau to Krems, the imprudence of Mortier, who had crossed 
to the left bank of the Danube at Linz, gave occasion to engagements at Stein 
and Dirnstein, in which the French lost more men than they ever acknowl¬ 
edged. Mortier’s army of 30,000 men consisted of three divisions, under 
Generals Gazan, Dupont, and Dumonceau. This army had positive orders 
to keep always near to the main body, which was pursuing its march along 
the right bank, and never to advance beyond it. Kutusov had long retreated 
on the right bank; but on the 9th of November he crossed to the left at Grein, 
as before mentioned, and lay in the neighbourhood of Krems, when Mortier’s 
troops advanced. The French divisions maintained the distance of a whole 
day’s march one from another, because they thought they were following a 
fleeing army; but between Dirnstein and Stein they fell in with the whole 
Russian army, 20,000 strong, at a place where the French were obliged to pass 
through a frightful ravine. On the 11th of November, Mortier ventured to 
make an attack with Gazan’s division alone; but near Dirnstein (twenty 
hours from Vienna), he got into a narrow way, enclosed on both sides by a line 
of lofty walls, and there suffered a dreadful loss. When the French, about 
noon, at length supposed themselves to have gained some advantage, the 
Russians received reinforcements, outflanked the French, cut them off, and 
would have annihilated the whole division, had not Dupont’s come up at the 
decisive moment. The latter division had also suffered severely on the same 
day. Whilst Kutusov was sharply engaged with Mortier, whose numbers 
were being rapidly diminished, and his cannon taken, the Austrian general 
Schmidt attacked Dupont at Stein, where the contest was as murderous as 
at Dirnstein, till Schmidt fell, and the French forced their way out. 

Kutusov, on his march to Znaim, was overtaken by the van of the French, 
under Belliard, near Hollabrunn; and everything depended on detaining the 
latter so long as might enable Kutusov to gain time for getting in advance. 
For this purpose, Bagration, with about six thousand men, took up a position 
in the rear of the main body. Nostitz served under Bagration, and had some 
thousand Austrians and a number of Russians under his immediate com¬ 
mand. He occupied the village of Schongraben, in the rear of the Russians, 
and in the very centre of their Tine of march. Belliard ought to have attacked 
him first; but as his corps was not superior in number to that of Bagration, 
he had again recourse to the expedient which he had already tried, with such 
signal success, at the bridge of Vienna. He entered into a parley; declared 
that peace with Austria was already concluded, or as good as concluded; 



that they themselves lost a great number of men, and that, among others, 
Oudinot was severely wounded. 

On the same day on which Bagration arrived in Wischau, a jxmction had 
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been formed by Buxhovden’s army, with which the emperor Alexander was 
present, with the troops under Kutusov, who thenceforward assumed the 
eMef command of the whole. Napoleon himself came to Briinn, and collected 
his whole army around him, well knowing that nothing but a decisive engage¬ 
ment could bring him safely out of the situation in which he then was, and 
which was the more dangerous the more splendid and victorious it outwardly 
appeared to be. It is beyond a doubt that the precipitation and haughtiness 
of the Russians, who were eager for a decisive engagement, combined with the 
miserable policy of the Prussian cabinet and the cowardice of the king, as weU 
as the fears and irresolution of the poor emperor Francis, and the want of 
spirit among his advisers, contributed more to the success of Napoleon^s 
plans respecting Prussia, Germany, and Italy, than his victories in tie field. 

A glance at the situation of affairs at the time of the battle of Austerlitz 
will show at once how easily he might have been stopped in his career. There 
was nothing Napoleon feared more than that the Ri^sians should march either 
to Hungary or to Upper Silesia, and avoid a decisive engagement; he there¬ 
fore took means to ascertain the characters and views of the personal attend¬ 
ants and advisers of the emperor Alexander; and when he had learned t^t 
young men of foolhardy (^positions had the preponderance in his councils, 
he formed his plans accordingly. He first advanced from Briinn to Wischau, 
and afterwards retired again into the neighbourhood of Briinn, as if afraid to 
venture upon an attack, llie emperor of Germany, as well as Napoleon, 
appeared seriously desirous of a peace; but the former was obliged to propose 
conditions which the latter could not possibly accept; and Napoleon wimed 
first completely to set the emperor Francis free from the Russians, his allies, 
and from Prussia, before he came to an agreement with him. As Count 
Stadion, who came to the headquarters of the French on the 27th of Novem¬ 
ber, with Giulay, as ambassadors to treat for peace, was a sworn enemy of 
Napoleon, and remained so till 1813, and had, moreover, been very instru¬ 
mental in founding the whole coalition, and in maturing their plans, his ap¬ 
pearance on this occasion was of itself no good omen for the favourable issue 
of the mission. 

The proposals made as the basis of a peace were the ^me as had been con¬ 
templated in the event of a victory on the part of the allies — the French were 
to evacuate Germany and Italy, When Napoleon sent Savary (afterwards 
duke of Bovigo), the head of his gendarmerie police, under pretence of com¬ 
plimenting the emperor Alexander, it was indisputably a great part of this 
envoy's ol^ject, as appears from the 30th bulletin, to make himself thoroughly 
acquainted with the prevailing opinions and the leading characters during the 
three days of his sojourn in the emperor’s camp. Savary was very well 
received, and sent away with every courtly attention by Alexander; but it 
was intimated that it was intended to make common cause with Prussia, and 
that it was expected that Novosiltzov, whom the emperor Alexander widied 
to send to Napoleon, would meet Haugwitz in Briinn. The hint was sufiScient 
to induce Savary to decline the company of Novosiltzov. 

When Savary informed the emperor of the illusion of the Russian generals, 
and of their belief that fears were entertained of the Russians, and that on 
this account mbassies were sent to seek for peace — Napoleon very cun¬ 
ningly took care to strengthen the fools in their folly. Savary was sent again 
to the enemfs camp to propose an intmiew between Napoleon and the 
emperor of Russia. The interview was declined; but Ifrince DolgoruM was 
sent to pro|>p^ conditions to Napoleon. The latter did not allow him to 
come into Im camp, but received him at the outposts. 
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If it be asked why the Russians, with whom there were only some twenty 
thousand Austrians, did not wait for their third army, under Bennigsen, or 
reduce Bonaparte to the greatest perplexity, by taking up a strong position 
in Hujigary or Upper Silesia, or remaining quietly upon the heights of Pratzen, 
the reply is, that the whole system of supplies was bad, and that want had 
reached so great a pitch, that it would have been impossible for them to 
remain. Certain it is that they suffered themselves to be drawn down from 
the heights, and away from Austerlitz, near Briinn, where the talenia of their 
generals were imable to devise any plan of battle which Napoleon could not 
immediately oversee; it would have been otherwise in the mountains, the 




on gaining the victory by the possession of these heights, and thus rendering 
the retreat of the Russians impossible. He did not, therefore, fail, in the 
very opening of the* battle, to seize upon them. 

A column of the third Russian army, under Bennigsen, commanded by 


anans were on 


the reputation of a commander of genius. Napoleon^s proclamation to Ms 
army shows Ms full confidence in Ms own superiority, as well as in that of Ms 
generals and soldiers; and this confidence was fuUy realised on the bloody 
field of Austerlitz on the 2nd of December. 


THE CAMPAIGN OF EYIAU AND FRIBDLAND (1806-1807 A.D.) 


After the defeat at Austerlitz the emperor made an attempt, whether 
sincere or not is uncertain, for a reconciliation with Napoleon. He sent 
D'Oubril to Paris, who, after a negotiation of ten days, concluded a treaty 




Alexander refused to ratify the treaty, upon the very questionable allegation 
that his ambassador had exceeded ius powers. 

Prussia now suffered the just consequences of her ^licy, IHsappointed 
in her hopes of acquiring Hanover, the reward for T^ch she crouched to 
Napoleon, she imprudently provoked him to war without waiting for the 
arrival of the aid due to her by Russia. The campaign was decided in one 
day by the two terrific defeats of Jena and Auerstadt (October 14th, 1806). 
Prussia was hopelessly ruined before the Russian armies, ninety thousand 
strong, imder ^niugsen and Buxhovden, could arrive to save her. The 
Russians entered Prussia in November, and on the 26th of December the 
battle of Pultusk was fought with great obstinacy and loss of blood on both 
sides. The il^ench spent the whole of a December night without covering; 
rain and snow fell incessantly; they waded up to their knees in marshes, 
spent twelve hours in making an advance of eight miles, and were obliged to 
pay dearly for their passage over the Narev. During the battle, Marshal 
Lannes and other generals were several times obliged to put themselves at 
the head of single regiments and battalions, and yet no decisive advantage 
was gained. The French, indeed, boasted of the victory; because the Rus- 
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sians, after having maintained their ground on a part of the field, retreated 

the next day. , ■ 

If the victory at Pultusk, of which Bennigsen boasted, and on account of 
which he was afterwards rewarded by his emperor, and appointed comm^nder- 
in-chief, was very doubtful, on the other hand, Prince Galitzin completely 
defeated the French at Gol 3 anin, on the very day on which they were to attack 
Buxhovden, at Ostrolenka. This victory, too, was the more glorious, inas¬ 
much as the Russians were less numerous than their opponents. The French, 
however, had not been able to bring up their artillery; and the superiority of 
the Russians in this particular decided the eyent. The weather and the time 
of the year rendered active operations imjDOssible for some weeks. Bennigsen 
retired to Ostrolenka, and afterwards still farther; whilst the French, under 
Ney and Bernadette, were scattered in the country on the farther side of the 
Vistula, in which Ney at length pushed forward as far as Heilsberg. 

In January, 1807, Bennigsen and Napoleon came, almost simultaneously, 
upon the idea of changing the seat of war from the extreme east to the west. 
In the east, the struggle was afterwards carried on by two particular corps — 
a Russian, under Essen, and a French, first under Lannes, and then under 
Savary. This bloody struggle, however, had no influence on the issue of the 
war. Bennigsen no sooner learned that Ney had scattered his troops widely 
over the country on the farther side of the Vistula, than he broke up his 
quarters, and resolved to attack him, before Bernadotte, who was near, could 
come to his relief; but he was too late. Ney had already retreated when 
Bennigsen arrived; whether it was as the French allege, because Napoleon, 
who had seen the danger with which he was threatened, sent him orders to 
retreat, which arrived on the very day on which he was to be attacked by the 
Russians, or that General Markov was at first too eager, and Bennigsen ^ter- 
wards too irresolute. Ney luckily marched from Heilsberg, nearer to the 
Vistula, and Bennigsen followed him hesitatingly, so that Bernadotte was 
able to keep him employed for some days till Napoleon came up. On receiving 
news of Bennigsen’s march, the French emperor had sent orders to all his corps 
to renew the campaign on the 27th, and he had so taken his measures, that 
Before the Russians had any suspicion of an attack, the main army of the 
French would fall upon their left flank, whilst they were on their march. For 
this purpose, Bernadotte was to allure Bennigsen quite to the Vistula; and 
then to advance again as soon as Napoleon had outflanked the left of the 
Russians. 

The despatch containing these orders for Bernadotte fell into the hands 
of the Russians, through the inexperience of the officer entrusted with it, who 
failed to destroy the document at the right time. 'Thus warned of the impend¬ 
ing danger, and finding themselves pressed on all sides, they allowed their 
stores and heavy baggage, at various places, to fall into the hands of the enemy, 
and thereby escaped being surrounded. After considerable sacrifices, they 
succeeded, on the 6th of February, in reaching the Prussian town of Eylau, 
which is only nine hours' distance from Kdmgsberg. Soult attacked their 
rear, on the low hills behind the town, on the 7th, and drove them in; on the 
following day a general engagement took place. The honour of the victory is 
probably due to the Russians, as even Savary admits, who shared in the battle. 
It is not less certain, however, that the whole advantage accrued to the French, 
who, indeed, admit that the battle was one of the most dreadful recorded in 
toto^. The French accuse Bernadotte of having, by his delay, prevented 
the victory from being complete; whilst the Russians are just enough to admit 
that Lestocq, with his Prussians, saved their wing from utter defeat. The 
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of their nationality, raised a body of between 25,000 and 30,000 men, among 
whom were whole regiments recruited by the Polish nobility, or formed exclus¬ 
ively of nobles who volunteered their service, although Na] 0 oleon limited all 
the expectations of the Poles to the country on this side of t be Vistula. 

As soon as Beimigsen, in the beginning of June, made a serious movement 
in advance towards the Vistula, a series of murderous engagements began, 
similar to those which preceded the battle of Eylau; on the 9th, the main body 
of both armies came in sight of each other at Heilsberg, and on the 10th the 
French made an attempt to drive the Russians from their position. The 
united corps of Soult and Lannes, supported by the cavalry under Murat, made 
repeated attempts to force the Russians to give way; they, however, kept 
their ground. 

Bennigsen afterwards heard, at Wehlau, that the French had separated 
into two divisions, and he resolved on the 13th, instead of continuing his route 
on the farther side of the Alle, to wheel about before Wehlau, and attack the 
French. By this step, as all writers admit, he gave himself into the hands of 
his great opponent, who never suffered his enemy to commit a fault with 
impunity. The position taken up by Bennigsen was such as to leave him no 
alternative between victory and destruction, for he had the Alle in his rear, 
and a marsh on one flank. Napoleon took advantage of this mistake, as 
usual; and the orders which he issued before the battle prove that he was sure 
of the victory. About five o^clock in the evening of the 14th of June, a battery 
of twenty guns gave the signal for the fight; it was bravely maintained on 
both sides, and Both armies suJffered great loss. The French accounts exag¬ 
gerate the number of the Russians who were led into the battle of Friedland, 
as well as the number of ;prisoners: certain it is, however, that seventeen 
thousand Russians were either killed or wounded. 

After the battle of Friedland, there was no longer any account to be taken 
of the Prussians; and it was a piece of great good fortune that such a sovereign 
as Alexander reined in Russia, otherwise Prussia would have been wholly lost. 
Lestocq, with his Prussians, was obliged hastily to cross the Haff to Memel; 
and their magazmes, considerable stores of powder and ammunition, together 
with one hundred thousand muskets, whidi the English had sent by sea to 
Konigsberg, fell, with the town, into the hands of the French, l^nnigsen 
was not very closely pursued on the other side of the AHe; he passed the Nie- 
men on the 19th, and burned'down the bridge behind him; immediately after¬ 
wards, Bonaparte arrived in Tilsit. Of all the Prussian fortresses, Colberg 
alone might have been able to maintain itself for some weeks, and Graudenz 
was saved merely by the peace. The treaty with England, which the Prussian 
minister signed in London on the 17th of June, and by which £1,000,000 
:sterling was promised in subsidies, came too late. 

ScbJaden informs us that aU those who were about the kmg of Prussia had 
;so completely lost courage, that Von Hardenberg, Von Stem, Von Schladen 
himself, and many others who recommended perseverance, found none upon 
whom they could reckon. With respect to the Russians, he informs us that 
there was a party who assumed a threatening aspect — that the army was 
dissatisfied with the war — that the grand duke Constantine behaved often 
very rudely towards the Prussians, and allowed himself to be used as an 
instrument for working on the fears of his brother Alexander. On the 7th of 
June, the emperor manifested a disposition ^together contrary to the agr^ 
ments and partition-projects of the convention of Bartenstein. He was dis¬ 
satisfied wim England, and perceived that the Austrians had no other object 
than to fish in troubled water, and he was, therefore, desirous, as much as 
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possible, to withdraw from the whole affair. He prqpo^d a trace for him- 
self, with a clause that the Prussians also should obtain a cessation of hostili¬ 
ties; but the Russians and Prussians were to negotiate each for themselves 
resBecting the 'londitions. Napoleon having entertained the proposal, Russia 
agreed, that during the continuance of the truce, the French Siould retain 
possession of the whole of Poland, except the circle of Bielostok. The agree¬ 
ment was signed on the 21st, and a four weeks^ notice of the renewal of hc^tili- 
ties was reserved. By the terms of the truce granfed to Prussia, the French 
remained in possession of the whole kingdom; and the few fortresses which 
were not yet reduced were not to be supplied either with new works, ammuni¬ 
tion, or provisions. Bliicher, who commanded the Prussian auxiliary forces 
in Pomerania, was to leave the king of Sweden to his fate. The peace was to 
be negotiated at Tilsit, and for that purpose one half of the town was to be 
declaj^ neutral.*' 

Meeting of Aleomnder and Napoleon at TUsit (1807 A.B.) 

Napoleon desired, as far as means and powers woiild affow, to give all 
possible pomp and solemnity to the interview with his mighty adversary. 
With this object,* in die middle of the Niemen, opposite TOsit, a raft was 
constructed, on which were two pavilions, covered m white cloth. The one 
which was destined for the two monarchs was of vaster dimensions and w^ 
adorned with all possible luxury; the other and smaller one was for their 
suites. On the frontals of the pavilions were painted in g^n, on the Rus¬ 
sian side, an enormous A, and on the side turned towards TOsit an N of equal 
size. To the annoyance of the Prussians, the monogram of Frederick Wfl- 
liam m was absent from the decorations of the Niemen raft. The French 
guards were ranged in lines, fronting the river. ^ “AH this army,” writes an 
eye-witness, “awaited the appearance of their invincible leader, their thunder¬ 
bearing semi-divinity, in ore.er to greet him at the moment of his swift pas^ige 
to the wharf.” Thousands of the inhabitants of Tilsit and French soldi^ 
covered the high left bsmk of the Niemen. 

The emperors got into the boats simultaneously. When both boats put 
off, the grandeur of the spectacle, the expectation of an event of world-wide 
importance took the ascendency over all other feelings. Universal attention 
was concentrated upon the boat that carried that wonderful man, that leader 
of armies, the like of whom had never been seen or heard of since the tim^ 
of Alexander the Great and Julius Caesar. Napoleon stood on the boat in 
front of his suite, solitary and silent, his arms folded on his breast as he is 
represented in pictures. He wore the iiniform of the Old Guard and the 
ribbon of the L^on of Honour across his shoulder, and on his head that little 
historical hat, the form of which has become famous throughout the world. 
Re^hing the raft somewhat sooner than Alexander, Napoleon rapidly got 
onto it, and hastened to meet the emperor. The rivals embraced and silently 
entered the pavilion, accompanied by the joyful acclamations of the troops 
and the inhabitants, who were witnesses of a world-wide event — the recon¬ 
ciliation of Russia and France. At that moment a large boat ]put off from 
the left bank of the Niemen, having on it about twenty armed so .diers — and 
remained betv - en the raft and the Russian shore. Evidently NaDoleon did 
not hesitate to take open measures of safeguarding against any po^iDle unfore¬ 
seen occurrences. 

That day the long of Prussia did not a^ist at the interview: Napoleon did 
not wish to see him , and Frederick William remained on the right bank of 
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the Niemen. that fateful hour, whilst the destiny of his monarchy was 
being decided, his gaze was constantly fixed and his ear directed towards the 
raft, as though he desired to listen to the conversation between the two emper¬ 
ors.’ Once he went down to the edge of the river and only stopped when,the 
water was up to his horse’s middle.” The first interview between Alexander 
and Napoleon lasted an hour and fifteen minutes. “I detest the English no 
less than you do,” were the first words of the emperor Alexander, “and I am 
ready to support you in everything that you undertake against them.” “If 
such is the case,” answered Napoleon, “then everything can be arranged and 
peace secured.” 

Taking advantage of Alexander’s inimical disposition towards Great 
Britain, Napoleon entered upon a terrible philippic against the perfidy of 
Albion, representing it as a greedy, extortionate nation ever ready to sacrifice 
everyone, even its most faitmul allies, for its owm profit. In further conver¬ 
sation Napoleon strove to instil into Alexander that he was victimised by his 
allies, that he was mistaken in protecting the Germans, those ungrateful and 
envious neighbours, and in supporting the interests of a set of greedy mer¬ 
chants who showed themselves to be the representatives of England; aU this 
was occasioned, according to him, by a feeling of generosity carried to excess, 
and by doubts which arose from the incapacity or corruption of ministers. 
After this Napoleon began to praise the valour and bravery of the Russian 
troops, with wMch he had been much struck at Austerlitz, Eylau, and Fried- 
land; he considered that the soldiers on both sides had fought like veritable 
Titans, and was of the opinion that the united armies of Russia and France 
might dominate the world, and give to it prosperity and tranquillity. Up till 
now Russia had squandered her forces, without having any recompense in 
view; by an alliance with France she would acquire g].ory, and in any case 
reap substantial advant^es. Of course Russia was bound by certain obli¬ 
gations to Prussia, and in that respect it was indispensable that the honour 
of the emperor Alexander should be carefully guarded. In conclusion Napo¬ 
leon expressed his intention of restoring to Prussia sufficient territory hon¬ 
ourably to rid the emperor of his ally; after that, he aflfirmed, the Russian cab¬ 
inet would be in a position to pursue a fresh line of policy similar in everything 
to that of the great Catherine. Only such a policy, in Napoleon’s opinion, 
could be possible and advantageous for Russia. 

Having flattered Alexander as emperor, Napoleon in order to complete the 
charm proceeded to flatter him as a man. “ We shall come to an ^reement 
sooner,” said he, “ if we enter upon negotiations without intermediaries, set¬ 
ting aside ministers, who frequently deceive or do not understand us; we 
two together shall advance matters more in a single hour than our interme¬ 
diaries in several days. Nobody must come between you and me; I will be 
your secretary and you shall be mine,” added Napoleon. Upon this basis he 
proposed to the emperor .Mexander for convenience’sake to tram^'-r the 
negotiations to Tilsit, declaring the position of the town to be a central one. 
The emperor gl^wily accepted Napoleon’s invitation, and it was settled that 
negotiations should at once be entered upon in order to come to a definitive 
agreement 1 on the matter.S' 

RUSSIA DECLARES WAR AGAINST ENGLAND (1807 A.D.) 

The English govenunent, alleging that in the secret articles of the treaty 
of Tilsit, of which they had possessed themselves, they had proof of Napoleon’s 

Tor tlie terms, of the treaty, see volume XII,] 
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design to seize the Danish fleet, fitted out an expedition against Denmark 
with extraordinary celerity. Copenhagen was bombarded for three days, and 
a great part of the city destroyed. The Danes then capitulated (September 
7), and surrendered their fleet to the English, with all their nav^ stores in 
their arsenals and dockyards. 

The expedition against Copenhagen was soon followed by a declaration of 
war on the part of Russia against England. In the manifesto published on 
this occasion (September 16th), Alexander complained bitterly of the bad 
faith of England, as manifested especially in the little aid she had a^orded 
to the allies who had taken up aims in a cause in which she was more directly 
interested than any other power, and in the robber-like act of aggression she 
had committed against Denmark. He annulled all former conventions 
between Russia and England, especially that of 1801; proclaimed anew the 
principle of the armed neutrality; and declared that there should be no com¬ 
munication between the two powers until Denmark had received just com¬ 
pensation, and peace was concluded between France and England, In con- 
^quence of this declaration, an embargo was laid on all the English vessels 
in Russian ports, and Prussia was compelled to follow this example. 

THE CONQUEST OF FINLAND (1807 A.D.) 

It was not till the 6th of October that a formal demand was made upon 
Sweden to close the ports of the Baltic against English ships and trade. The 
king persevered in his alliance with England; and finally, fecause the emperor 
of Russia had conferred upon Napoleon the order of St. Andrew, he sent back 
his insignia; whereupon Alexander not only returned his Swedish order, but 
quietly adopted measures to take possession of Finland, whilst the Danes 
were preparing, in concert with the French, to invade the western provinces 
of Sweden. Although in the months of November and December, Gustavus 
repeatedly declined the proposals of the Russians for a union against England, 
everything went on in Sweden as in times of the most profound peace; and 
even when the Russian forces were collected on the very frontiers of Finland, 
the unfortunate king adopted no measures of defence whatever. On the 
21st of January he was, for the last time, called upon to declare war against 
England; he replied by concluding a new alliance with her on the 8th of 
February. On the 21st, the Russians invaded Finland, without any specific 
declaration of war, and on the 14th of March, 1808, Denmark declar^ war 
against Sweden. The whole of Finland as far as Vasa, the island of Alaiid, 
and even the islands of Gotland, Abo, Sveaborg, and all the fortresses, were 
taken possession of by the Russians even before the Sw’edish army and fleet 
were prepared. It was not till the end of April and begmning of May that a 
Swedish anny under Elingspor and Adlercreutz, supported by a Swedish 
fleet, appeared in the field, and fought with various succe^. 

We have lately seen Alexander take military possession of the Danubian 
provinces as a “material guarantee,” whilst affect^ not to be at w^with 
Turkey. This was in exact conformity with Russian precedents. Finland, 
as we have said, was occupied without a declaration of war; but manifestoes 
were issued by General Buxhovden, one of which contained the following pas¬ 
sage: “Good neighbours, it is with the greatest regret that my most gracious 
master, the emperor of all the Russias, sees himself forced to send into your 
country the troops imder my orders. But his majesty the king of Sweden, 
whilst withdrawing more and more 1/om the happy alliance of the two greatest 
empires in the world, draws closer his connectioiis with the common en^y, 
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whose oppressive system and unparalleled conduct towards the most mtimate 
allies of Russia and of Sweden herself cannot be coolly endured by his imperial 
majesty. These motives, as well as the regard which his imperial majesty 
owes to the safety of his own states, oblige him to place your country undef his 
protection, and to take possession of it in order to procure by these means a 
sufficient ^arantee in case his Swedish majesty should persevere in the reso¬ 
lution not to accept the equitable conditions of peace that have been proposed 
to him, etc.” 

When the Russians took possession of Finland, the king gave them a pre¬ 
tence for incorporating it with their empire, which, however, they would no 
doubt have done in any case. He caused Alopeus, the Russian ambassador, 
to be arrested. This took place on the 3rd of March, and on the 25th a decla¬ 
ration was published on the part of the emperor of Russia, announcing to all 
the powers that '^from that moment he regards the part of Finland mtherto 
reputed Swedish, and which his troops had only been able to occupy after 
divers battles, as a province conquered by his arms, and that he unites it for¬ 
ever to his empire.” 

It was easy to anticipate that the superior force of the Russians must in 
the end prevail; although the Russian garrison in Gotland, and that in the 
island of Aland, were at first taken prisoners, the island-occupied, and the 
Russians beaten by land at Vasa on the 26th of July, and by sea at Roggerwick 
on the 26th of August. The Swedes lost all the advantages they had thus 
joined by the bloody battle fought at Ormais on the 14th of September, and 
by the defeat at Lokalar on the 18th. The Russian generals, probably in 
order to give courage to the malcontents, who we’*e very numerous in Sweden, 
issued orders not to receive any letter's or any flags of truce which were sent in 
the king^s name, and carried on negoriations with the Swedish generals alone, 
for a suspension of arms, whicfi w;as coucluded for an indefinite time, on the 
20th of September, but only continued till the 27th of October, when the Rus¬ 
sians^ resumed hostilities, and the Swedes were driven to the north, across the 
Kemistrom. On the 20th of November a new truce was agreed upon between 
the Swedish general Adlercreutz and the Russian general Kamenskoi, with 
the reserve of fourteen days’ notice before renewal of operations. By the con¬ 
ditions of this agreement the Swedes were to evacute the whole of Ule^borg, 
and to retire completely behind the Kemistrom, with all their artillery, arms, 
and stores. 


On the 13th of March in the following year a revolution was effected in 
Sweden, by which Gustavus was deposed; his uncle, the duke of Sodermanland, 
became regent, and was afterwards proclaimed king (June 5,1809) under the 
title of Charles XIII. At Stockholm the people flattered themselves that ihe 
dethronement of Gustavus would speedily brmg peace to Sweden; but it was 
not so. -Mexander refused to treat with a government so insecure as a regency, 
and hostilities continued. General Knorring who had passed the Gulf of Bothnia 
on the ice with twenty-five thousand Russians, took possession of the Aland 
islands, and granted the Swedes a cessation of hostilities, to allow them time 
overtures of peace. Apprised of this arrangement, Barclay de ToUy, 
who had crossed the gulf with another body of Russians towards Vasa, and 
A of Umea, evacuated west Bothnia, and returned to Finland. 

A third Russian army, under Shuvalov, penetrated into west Bothnia by the 
1 OTOea route, and compelled the Swedish army of the north under Gripenberg 
to lay dojm their arms (March 25th). This sanguinary affair occurred 
entirely through ignorance; because in that country, lying under the 66th 
cl^ree of north latitude, they were not aware of the armistice granted by 
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KAorring. On the expiry of the truce, hostilities began again in May, and the 
Hussians took possession of the part of west Bothnia lying north of Umea. 

The peace between Russia and Sweden was signed at Erederikshamn on 
th^ 17th of September. The latter power adhered to the continental system, 
reserving to herself the im]Dortation of salt and such colonial produce as she 
coidd not do without. She surrendered Finland, with the whole of east 
Bothnia, and a part of west Bothnia l 3 dng eastward of the river Tomel,. The 
cession of these provinces, which formed the granary of Sweden and contained 
a population of 900,000 souls, was an irreparable loss to that kingdom which 
had only 2,344,000 inhabitant left. In the following year Bemadotte, prince 
of Ponte Corvo, was elected crown prince of Sweden, and eventual successor to 
the throne, under the name of CSmrles John. 

The loss of Finland had been but slightly retarded by some advantages 

f ained over the Russian fleet by the combined squadrons of England and 
weden. The Russian vessels remained blockaded on the coast of Esthonia, 
but in an unassailable position, from which they were at last delivered by the 
weather and the exigencies of navigation in those dangerous seas. Another 
Russian fleet under Admiral Siniavin, which sailed to Portugal to co-operate 
with the French against the English, was obliged to surrender to Admiml 
Cotton after the convention of Cintra. It was afterwards restored to Russia. 
The war declared by that power against England in 1807, was littie more than 
nominal, and was marked by no events of importance. 

WAR WITH PERSIA AND WITH TURKEY 

The annexation of Georgia to Russia, effected as we have seen, in the begin¬ 
ning of Alexanders reign, drew him into a war with Persia, which did not 
terminate until 1813. The principal events of that war were the defeat of 
the Persians at Etchimadzin by I^ce Zitzianov (June 20, 1804): the con¬ 
quest of the province of Shirvan by the same commander (January, 1806); 
tne taking of Derbent by the Russians (July 3rd); and the defeat of the Per¬ 
sians by Paulucci, at Alkolwalaki (September 1st, 1810). 

About 1805 the condition of the Ottoman Empire, badly or^nised and 
worse ^vemed, was such that everything presaged its approacMng di^lu- 
tion. Everywhere the sultanA auibority was disr^arded. Paswan Oglu, 
pasha of Widdin, was in open revolt. Ah Pasha of Janina was obedient only 
when it suited his convenience. Djezzar, the pasha of Syria, without declaring 
himself an enemy to the Porte, enjoyed an absolute independence. The sect 
of the Wahhabees was in possession of Arabia. After ihe departure of the 
English from Egypt, first the beys, and afterwards Muhammed Ali reigned 
over that country, and only paid their yearly tribute to the sultan when they 
pleased. In Servia, Czemi George was making himself independent prince of 
the Slavonians of the Danube, Ipsilanti and Morusi, both Greeks, by the 
permission, or rather by the command of Russia, were appointed hospodars 
of Moldavia and Wallachia, for seven years at least, and were therefore rather 
subjects of the Russians than of the Turks. Selim III, who had reigned siace 
1789, convinced that the Porte could never re-establish its authority except 
by better organising the army, had endeavoured to modd it on the European 
system. This attempt afterwards cost him his throne. 

The Englidi and Russian ambassadors ruled either altermtely or together 
in Constantinople. But for their interference the old frienddiip between 
France and the Porte would most likely have been restored in July, 1802. At 
the time of the foundation of the empire in France, the sultan hesitated long 
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whether he would lean upon the English and Russian, or upon the French 
influence, for he felt a great want of confidence in Napoleon, since he had been 
informed by the English of the language which fell from the emperor in con-^ 
versation with Lord Whitworth. He was reported to have taken, the partition 
of Turkey for granted — as a thing unavoidable; and that on such partition 
the province of Egypt ought necessarily to fall to the share of France. This 
conversation was printed, in 1803, among the documents connected with the 
renewal of the war between England and France, and was communicated to 
the sultan. The French, indeed, in their official journals, contradicted the 
allegation; but who ever put any faith in their official journals? 

On this ground we must explain the fact that the Turks favoured the Rus¬ 
sians in the war which they were carrying on with the Persians; suffered them 
to sail up the Rion (ancient Phasis), and even to build a fort at its mouth. 
They were even desirous of renewing the friendly alliance formed with Russia 
in 1798, which renewal, indeed, the emperor of Russia was afterwards unwilling 
to confirm, because the English had taken care to have the inviolability of the 
Turkish Empire incorporated in the treaty of 1798. Had, therefore, the 
emperor of Russia ratifed the alliance, he would have guaranteed to the Turks 
the actual condition of their empire in Europe, which he did not wish to do. 
This excited the suspicion of the Turks, who inclined more and more towards 
the French, and did not suffer themselves to be frightened by the threats of 
the English and Russians. Immediately after the Peace of Presburg, the 
Turks, who had previously acknowledged Napoleon's empire, sent a new 
ambassador to Paris. In return, Napoleon sent engineers, officers, artillery¬ 
men, workmen, and materials, in order to enable the sultan to improve his 
army, artillery, and the bulwarks of his empire; whilst, on the other hand, 
the Russian ambassador, Italinski, and the English ambassador, Arbuthnot, 
threatened war if the alliance with the French was not relinquished; and 
Italinski's threats fell wuth a double weight because a corps of Russians were 
ready for action on the Bug. 

About the time at which Napoleon adopted the resolution of attacking 
Prussia also, and therefore foresaw a war with Russia, a Turkish army was 
assembled to take the field against the Russians on the Turkish frontiers, and 
Napoleon clearly saw how advantageous to him a war between the Russians 
and the Turks would be. He therefore sent General S6bastiani as ambassador 
extraordinary to Constantinople- S4bastiani arrived there in August, 1806; 
and soon gained so great an influence that for some time the Divan was entirely 
under his direction. At his instance it refused to renew the treaty of alliance 
with England, which was on the point of expiring; and it dismissed Ipsilanti 
and Morusi, as creatures of Russia, from their offices. In consequence of the 
threatening langua^ used by Arbuthnot, the English ambassador, they were 
reinstated; but when this took place hostilities had already begun. The 
emperor Alexander had ordered General Michelson to enter Moldavia and 
Wallachia. The Porte then declared war against Russia (December 30th) ; 
but deviating for the first time from a barbarous custom, it allowed Italinski, 
the Russian minister, to depart unmolested. 

A few days afterwards, Arbuthnot quitted Constantinople, after having 
repeatedly demanded the renewal of the alliance and the- expulsion of Sebas¬ 
tian!. On the 19th of February, 1807, an English fleet, commanded by Vice- 
Admiral Duckworth, forced the passage of the Dardanelles, and appeared 
before Constantinople. Duckworth demanded of the Divan that the forts of 
the Dardanelles and the Turkish fleet should be surrendered to him; that the 
Porte should cede Moldavia and Wallachia to Russia, and break off alliance 
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at me permanent possession or me two provmces, out regaraea an me Slavon¬ 
ians of the Danube as allies or subjects of the czar. TOien the Turks, on the 



it very soon became obvious that the whole mission of the general was a mere 
piece of diplomatic imposture and treacheiy. A congress was held at Slobozia, 
in the neighbourhood of Giurgevo, on the 24th of August, 1807, and a trace 
was signed, which, it was said, was to continue till the 30th of April, 1808. 
The Russians were to withdraw; the fortresses of Ismail, Braila, andl Giui^vo 
to be given up to the Turks, whose troops, however, were to evacuate Moldavia 
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and Wallachia in thirty^live days. Everything, however, which afterwards 
took place in consultation between the French and Russians, in reference to 
Turkey, bore upon a scheme of partition. 

Russians at length, on the 7th of August, had left Cattaro and the 
other strong places in Dalmatia to the French; their emperor, on the 9th, 
had ceded iul his rights as protector of the republic of the seven united island 
to Napoleon, and the latter was busy making preparations thence to extend 
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iSavary gives us 


would be quite incredible to us, did he not literally quote their words. Sav- 
apr’s secret report to the emperor Napoleon, partly written in the form of a 
dialogue, is to be found among the fra^ents of Napoleon’s unprinted corres¬ 
pondence. A contempt for public agreements, and the plunder/of Sweden, 
even before the declaration of war, astonish us less than RomanzoVs audacious 
contempt of the oi3inion of all Europe; he thought it not worth a moment’s 
consideration; and this was quite in accordance with the langu^e held by his 
master in speaking on the subject of Turkey. Thibaudeau has ^ven so correct 
an opinion of both the emperors — of the nature of their consultations — of 


tria been wiUing to follow the numerous gentle hints to join the alliance of the 
emperors, who imagined themselves able to make their will the right and law 
of all nations; or if Napoleon had not found it inconsistent with his plans to 
bring on at an unfavourable moment a new war with Austria, which he clearly 
foresaw in 1^. The Russians, in the mean time, remained, throughout the 
whole of the year 1808, in quiet possession of the provinces which had been 
previously evacuated by them, and ruled not only in them, but extended their 
dominion as far as Belgrade, for the new piince of Servia was likewise imd^ 
Russian protection. The army imder the command of the igrand vizir, 
which lay at Adrianople during the winter of 1807-1808, dwindled., during the 















frigate, not only refused to render any assistance to Marshal Junot, who was 
threatened in that city by the English, but even to make a demonstration if 
he were prepared to a^ik him. The manner in which he afterwards capitu- 
kted, on the 3rd of September, 1808, to Admiral Cotton, who ^used his 
to be taken to England, might indicate a very different disposition, especially 
as the ten ships were afterguards given back. 
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There was, indeed, no want of interchange of civilities between the two 
emperors. 'V^oever compares the attentions and marks of regard which have 
been recorded as shown by the one to the other with the secret intrigues which 
they were at the same moment weaving against each other in Turkey and 
Spain, and with the open enmity which was shown as early as 1811, will learn 
from such a comparison what is the real worth of diplomatic and princely 
friendships. The emperor of Russia made presents to his imperial brother 
of vessels and ornaments of malachite and other precious stones, which the 
latter exhibited in the Salon du Prix in the Tuileries, in order to be able to 
boast of the friendship of the emperor of Russia in presence of the circles of 
the faubourg St. Germain. Busts of Alexander were manufactured in the 
imperial porcelain manufactory at Sevres, and were everywhere to be seen in 
the palace and rooms of the imperial family. All who had access to the court, 
or wished to make themselves agreeable to the emperor, found it necessary to 
purchase these ornaments, and place them conspicuously in their houses. The 
friendship was so intimate that one of the emperor of Russia's adjutants 
accompanied the emperor of the French when he went to Bayonne to set aside 
the whole reigning family of Spain. This adjutant, however, was the same 
Tchemitchev who was engagec in constantly travelling backwards and for¬ 
wards between St. Petersburg and Paris, who surrounded Napoleon, in spite of 
aU his police, with a net of Russian espionage, and bribed all the employes who 
were venal in order to obtain papers. He intrigued with ladies to elicit 
secrets from them; and finally, in 1812, he even purchased a copy of the plan 
of operations for the war, when it was too late to change it. 

Napoleon Imew that Austria was thinking of taking advantage of the gen¬ 
eral discontent and the secret associations in Germany to frustrate the plans 
of France and Russia with respect to Poland and Turkey; he wa,s, therefore, 
very desirous of assuring himself once more of the Russian emperor before his 
journey to Spain. This design was a cause of ^eat anxiety to the very num¬ 
erous partisans of the English and Prussian policy at the Russian court, when 
the question was raised of a conference between the two emperors in EJrfurt. 
Von Scliladen, the friend of the minister von Stein, therefore presented a mem¬ 
orial to the emperor of Russia, shortly before his departure to Erfurt on the 7th 
of September, 1808, in which Alexander was forewarned of all that would take 
place there. From this it may be seen that the emperor of Russia was con¬ 
tinually receiving secret counsel and warning from the enemies of the French, 
and that he played his part in Erfurt more ably than Napoleon, from whom he 
separated, as even the French writers report, with all the outward signs of 
indescribable friendship and esteem, but inwardly full of distrust. Von 
Schladen says very freely to the emperor, that he had given him the advice 
laid down in his memorial, “in order that he might see through the sophisms, 
falsehoods, and deceptions which were prepared for him by Napoleon, and 
awaited him in Erfurt." 

On his way to the congress, the emperor visited the king and queen of 
Prussia in Konigsberg, and arrived on the 26th of September in Weimar, where 
his brother Constantine had been staying since the 24th. On the 27th Napol¬ 
eon entered Erfurt, and at one o’clock drove out a distance of several miles 
from the town to meet the emperor of Russia, who was coming from Weimar. 
Our modest object does not permit us to incorporate in our prose the poetry of 
the subsequent festivities, nor in glowing lan^age to extol the skill displayed 
by the masters of the ceremonies. That splendour enough was exhibited in 
Erfurt may be suflSciently gathered from the fact that the four vassal-kings of 
the confederation of the Rhine, thirty-four princes, twenty-four ministers of 



secret for ten years. Buturlin boasts, witb reason, that the emperor Alex- 
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triumph is to outwit the deceiver. 

Even as early as this Napoleon is said to have thrown out the idea of a 

xander’s sister, ’whici 

course, a previous separation irom me empress Josephine. iJejumuer, w uia 
part, is said to have raised difficulties on the qu^tion of religion, and to have 
referred the matter to his mother, who very speedily had the jorineess betrothed 
to Duke Peter of Oldenburg. Moreover, the reception of tie duke of Olden- 
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the city of Cracow; and surrendered to Russia a territory whose population 
was estimated at 400,(X)0 souls. The em]Deror of Austria, moreover, recog¬ 
nised the rights which Napoleon arrogatee. over the monarchies of the south 
of Europe, adhered to his continental system, and renounced all the countries 
comprised under the name of the Illyrian Provinces. But the house of Habs- 
burg, true to the adage, Ttt, felix Amtria, 7iube, retrieved its fortunes at the 


RENEWED WAR WITH TURKEY (1810 A.D.) 

Immediately after Alexander’s return from Erfurt orders were given to 
open negotiations with the Turks. The conference took place at Jassy; but 
it was immediately broken off after the Russian plenipotentiaries had de- 


the storming of Rasgrad three thousand, Silistria was reduced in seven days 
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had added to their advant*ages the conquest of Rustchuk, the p^isses of Tir- 
nova and of Sophia towards Adrianople would have been open, the fortress of 
Shuinla would have been avoided, and the main army of the enemy would have 
been m^ceuvred out of it. The taking of Rustchuk, and above all the spar¬ 
ing of the troops, was consequently the next problem for General Kamenskoi, 
instead of doing this, the Russians attempted to storm almost simultaneously 
the fortifications of Vajna, Shumla, and Rustchuk, were repulsed from these 
three places, the defence of which was conducted by English officers, and 
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was forced to surrender in the vicinity of Giurgevo. A few days afterwards 
Count St. Priest took Shirtov, with the whole of the Turkish flotilla on the 
Danube. Nicopoli and Widdin next surrendered, so that by the end of the 
campaign the Russians were masters of the whole right bank of the Danube. 
The Servians, also, aided by a body of Russians, had wrested from the Turks 
the last fortresses they held in the principality. 

The grand vizir asked for a suspension of arms, with a view to negotiating 
a peace; but the terms now demanded by the victorious Russians were such as 
the Porte would not accede to. The war was continued in 1811, but always 
to the disadvantage of the Turks. Resolved on a last desperate effort, they 
assembled a formidable army whilst the conference at Bucharest was still 
pending. At last, the rupture between France and Russia changed the aspect 
of affairs, and compelled the latter power to abandon the long-coveted prey 
when it was already in its grasp. The Russian minister, Italinski, contented 
himself with requiring that the Pruth should for the future form the boundary 
between the two empires. The sultan regarded even this concession as dis¬ 
graceful; but the Russians carried their point by bribery, and the Treaty of 
Bucharest w^as concluded. Its chief provisions were these: 

Article 4. The Pruth, from the point where it enters Moldavia to its con¬ 
fluence with the Danube, and thence the left bank of the letter to its embou¬ 
chure on the Black Sea at Eulia, shall be the boundary between the two 
empires. Thus the Porte surrendered to Russia a third of Moldavia, with the 
fortresses of Khoczim and Bender, and all Bessarabia, with Ismail and Kilia. 
By the same article, the navigation of the Danube is common to the subjects 
of Russia and Turkey. The islands enclosed between the several arms of the 
river below Ismail are to remain waste. The rest of Moldavia and Wallachia 
are to be restored to the Turks in their actual condition. Article 6. The 
Asiatic frontier remains the same as it was before the war. Article 8 relates 
to the Servians, to whom the Porte grants an amnesty and some ]3rivileges, 
the interpretation of which offers a wide field for the exercise of diplomatic 
subtlety.^ Article 13. Russia accepts the mediation of the Porte for the con¬ 
clusion of a peace with Persia, where hostilities had begun anew, at the instiga¬ 
tion of the English ambassador. 


WAR WITH NAPOLEON 

Notwithstanding all the demonstrations to the contrary made since the 
Peace of Tilsit, England, Russia, Prussia, and also Austria partially, always 
continued to maintain a certain mutual understanding, which was, nowever, 
kept very secret, and somewhat resembled a conspiracy. The most distin¬ 
guished statesmen both in Russia and Prussia felt how unnatural was an alli¬ 
ance tetween Napoleon, Alexander, and Frederick William III, and directed 
attention to the subject. This was also done on the part of England, and it is 
certain that the emperor Alexander, as early as the meeting in Erfurt in 1808, 
expressed his doubts respecting the duration of his alliance with France. The 
conduct of Russia in the campai.p against Austria, in 3809, first shook Napo¬ 
leon’s confidence in his ally, Mutual complaints and recriminations ensued; 
but neither party thought it advisable to give any prominence to their dis¬ 
union, and Napoleon, even when he had entered, through Thugut, upon the 
subject of an Austrian marriage, still continued to carry on negotiations for an 
alliance with a Russian princess. 

The enlargement of the territory of the duchy of Warsaw, extorted by 
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Napoleon at the Peace of Schdnbrann, at length led to an exchange of diplo¬ 
matic notes, which tended strongly to a war. The Poles naturally expected 
from Napoleon and his advisers that he would in some way give new life and 
currency to the name of Poland; against this the emperor of Russia earnestiv 
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France in the years 1810 and 1811 turns upon the use of the words Poles and 
Polish, although Russia had again obtained by the Peace of Schonbruim a 
portion of Austrian Poland, as it had previously obtained a part of Prussian 
Poland by the Peace of Tilsit. Seeing that the whole of western Galicia, 
Zamoisk, and 
Schonbruim, 
exnresslv bv 



herself at the expense of Austria, and Alexander, seeing that nothing more 
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was to be gained by complaisance to France, consequently assumed a threaten¬ 
ing posture, and condescended to listen to the complaints of his agricultural 
and mercantile subjects. No Russian vessel durst venture out to sea, and a 
Russian fleet had been seized by the British in the harbours of Lisbon. ^ At 
Riga lay immense stores of grain in want of a foreign market. On the 31st of 
December, 1810, Alexander published a fresh tariff permitting the importation 
of colonial products under a neutral flag (several hundred English ships 
arrived under the American flag), and prohibiting the importation of French 
manufactured goods. Not many weeks previously, on the 13th of December, 
Napoleon had annexed Oldenburg to France. The duke, Peter, was nearly 
related to the emperor of Russia, and Napoleon, notwithstanding his declared 
readiness to grant a compensation, refused to allow it to consist of the grand- 
duchy of Warsaw, and proposed a duchy of Erfurt, as yet uncreated, which 
Russia scornfully rejected. 

The alliance between Russia, Sweden, and England was now speedily con¬ 
cluded. Sweden, which had vainly demanded from Napoleon the possession 
of Norway and a large supply of money, assumed a tone of indignation, threw 
open her harbours to the British merchantmen, and so openly carried on a 
contraband trade in Pomerania, that Napoleon, in order to maintain the con¬ 
tinental system, was constrained to garrison Swedish Pomerania and Rugen 
and to disarm the Swedish inhabitants. Bernadotte, upon this, ranged him¬ 
self entirely on the side of his opponents, without, however, coming to an open 
rupture, for which he awaited a declaration on the part of Russia. The 
expressions made use of by Napoleon on the birth of the king of Rome at 
length filled up the measure of provocation. Intoxicated with success, he 
boasted, in an address to the mercantile classes, that he would, in despite of 
Russia, maintain the continental system, for he was lord over the whole of 
continental Europe; and that if Alexander had not concluded a treaty with him 
at Tilsit, he would have compelled him to do so at St. Petersburg. The pride 
of the haughty Russian was deeply wounded, and a rupture was nigh at hand. 

Russia had, meanwhile, anticipated Napoleon in making preparations 
for war. As early as 1811, a great Russian army stood ready for the invasion 
of Poland, and might, as there were at that time but few French troops in 
Germany, easily have advanced as far as the Elbe. It remained, however, 
in a state of inactivity. Napoleon instantly prepared for war and fortified 
Dantzic. His continual proposals of peace, ever unsatisfactory to the ambition 
of the czar, remaining at length unanswered, he declared war> 

But, to get within reach of Russia, it was necessary for Napoleon to pass 
beyond Austria, to cross Pnissia, and to conciliate Sweden and Turkey; an 
offensive alliance with these four powers was therefore indispensable. Aus¬ 
tria was subject to the ascendency of Napoleon, and Prussia to his arms: to 
them, therefore, he had only to declare his intentions; Austria voluntarily 
and eagerly entered into his plans, and Prussia he easily prevailed on to join 
him. 

Austria, however, did not act blindly. Situated between the two giant 
powers of the north and the west, she was not displeased to see them at war: 
she looked to their mutually weakening each other, and to the increase of her 
own stren^h by their exhaustion. On the 14th of March, 1812, she promised 
France thirty thousand men, but she prepared prudent secret instructions for 
them. She obtained a vague promise of an increase of territory as an indem¬ 
nity for her share of the expenses of the war, and the possession of Galicia 
was guaranteed to her. She admitted, however, the future possibility of a 
cession of part of that province to the kingdom of Poland, but in exchange iFor 













until tlie winter, and to turn a deaf ear to every proposal of peace. General' 
Lieven, on reaching Barclay’s headquarters, took into his confidence Colonel 
ToU, a Gennan, Barclay’s right hand, and Lieutenant-Colonel Clausewitz, 
also*a German, afterwards noted for lus strat^c^ works. 
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pelled to retire before him; and, on the prevention, for some weeks, of the 
junction of a newly levied Russian army under Prince Bagration-with the 
forces under Barclay, owing to the rapidity of Napoleon’s advance, Scharn- 
horst s plan was adopted as the only one feasible. 

\tliilst the French were advancing, a warm and tedious discussion was 
carried on so long in the imperial Russian council of war at Vilna, whether to 
defend that city, or adopt the plan of Barclay de Tolly, the minister of war 
and commander-in-chief, that they “were at length obliged to march pre¬ 
cipitately to the Dvina with the sacrifice of considerable stores, and to take 
possession of a fortified camp which had been established at Drissa. As late 
as the 27th the emperor Alexander and the whole of his splendid staff and 
court were assembled at a ball, at the castle of Zacrest, near Vilna, belonging 
to General Bennigsen, so that the French found everything on the 28th just 
as it had been prepared for the reception of the emperor of Russia. They 
plundered the castle, and carried off the furniture as booty; the Russians 
were even obliged to leave behind them considerable quantities of ammuni¬ 
tion and provisions. 

In this way the line of the Russian defences was broken through; and 
even a portion of their army under Platov and Bagration would have been » 

cut off, had the king of Westphalia obeyed the commands of his brother with 
the necessary rapidity. The difficulties of carrying on war in such an inhos¬ 
pitable country as Lithuania and Russia became apparent even at Vilna; the 
carriages and wagons fell behind, the cannon w^ere obliged to be left, discipline 
became relaxed, above ten thousand horses had already fallen, and their car¬ 
cases poisoned the air. General Balakov could scarcely be considered serious 
in the proposals which he then made for peace in the name of the emperor of 
Russia, because the Russians required as a preliminary to all negotiation that 
the French army should first retire behind the Niemen. The mission of a gen¬ 
eral, who had been minister of police, and had therefore had great experience 
in obtaining information, had no doubt a very different object in view from 
that of making peace at such a moment. 

Napoleon, in the hope of overtaking the Russians, and of compelling them 
to give battle, pushed onwards by forced marches; the supplies were unable 
to follow, and numbers of the men and horses sank from exhaustion, owing to 
over-fatigue, heat, and hunger. On the arrival of Napoleon in Witepsk, of 
Bchwarzenberg in Volhinia, of the Prussians before Riga, the army might have 
halted, reconquered Poland, have been organised, tliie men put into winter 
quarters, the anny have again taken the field early in the spring, and the 
conquest of Russia have been slowly but surely completed. But Napoleon 
had resolved upon terminating the war in one rapid campaign, upon defeating 
the Russians, seizing their metropolis, and dictating terms of peace. He 
incessantly pursued his retreatmg opponent, whose footsteps were marked 
by the flames of the cities and villages and by the devastated country to their 
rear. The first serious opposition was made at Smolensk, whence the Rus¬ 
sians, however, speedily retreated after setting the city on fire. On the same 
day, the Bavarians, who had diverged to one side during their advance, had 
a furious encounter at Polotsk with a body of Russian troops under Witt¬ 
genstein. The Bavarians remained stationary in this part of the country for 
the purpose of watching the movements of that general, whilst Napoleon, . 
careless of the peril with which he was threatened % the approach of winter 
and by the multitude of enemies gathered to his rear, advanced with the main 
body of the grand army from Smolensk across the wasted country upon 
Moscow, the ancient metropolis of the Russian empire. 
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Russia, at that time engaged in a war with Turkey, whose frontiers were 
watched by an immense army under Kutuzov, used her utmost efforts, in 
which she was aided by England, to conciliate the Porte in order to turn the 
whole of her forces against Napoleon. By a master-stroke of political intrigue, 
the *Porte was made to conclude a disadvantageous peace at Bucharest on the 
28th of May, as we have already related. A Russian army under Tchitehakov 
was now enabled to drive the Austrians out of Yolhinia, whilst a considerable 
force under Kutuzov joined Barclay. Buturlin, the Russian historian of the 

war, states that thefiational troops opposed to the invaders numbered 217,(X}0 
in the first line, and 35,0(X) in the second. Chambray, whose detaOs are very 
minute, after deducting the men in hospital, gives the number of those prei^t 
under arms as 235,000 of the regular army, without reckoning the garrisons 
of Riga, etc. This computation exceeds that of Buturlin, under the same 
circumstances, by 17,000. M. de Fezensac allows 230,OCX) for the total of 
the two armies of Barclay de Tolly and Bagration, but adds the army of 
Tonnassov on their extreme left, 68,000, and that defending Couriand, on the 
extreme right, 34,000, to make up the Russian total of 330,(X)0 men. 

Had the Russians at this time hazarded an engagement, their defeat was 
certain. Moscow could not have been saved. Barclay consequently resolved 
not to come to an engagement, but to husband his forces and to attack the 
French during the winter. The intended surrender of Moscow without a blow 

was, nevertheless, deeply resented as a national disgrace; the army and the 
people raised a clamour. Kutuzov, though immeasurably inferior to Barclay, 
was nominated commander-in-cMef, took up a position on the little river 
Moskva near Borodino, about two days^ journey from Moscow. A blocMiy 
engagement took place there on the 7th of September, in which Napoleon, in 
order to spare his guards, neglected to follow up his advantage with his usual 
energy, and allowed the defeated Russians, whom he might have totally anni¬ 
hilated, to escape. Napoleon triumphed; but at what a price! — after a 
fearful struggle, in whida he lost forty thousand men in killed and wounded, 
the latter of whom perished, almost to a man, owing to want and neglect.* 






















letter from Kutuzov: '‘The fact that the enemy has divided his columns upon 
Zvenigorod and Borovsk, together with the disadvantageous position now 
occupied by our troops, oblige me to my sorrow to abandon Moscow. The 
army is marching on the route to Biazan.” It was thus that Bostoptchin 
received the first de&ite information of Kutuzov’s intention to leave Moscow 




cumstances the Moscow commander-in-chief did all that was possible on his 
side and took all measures for setting the town on fire at the approach of the 
army. Rostoptchin departed unhindered in a droshky by the back gates. 

When on the 2nd of September Najpoleon reached the Dragomilovski 
barriers, he ex]Dected to find there a deputation, begging that the city 
might be sparec!; but instead of that he received the news that Moscow had 
been abandoned by its inhabitants. “Moscow deserted! What an improba¬ 
ble event I We must make sure of it. Go and bring the boyars to me,” said 
he to Count Darn, whom he sent into the town. Instead of the boyars a few 
foreigners were collected who confirmed the news that Moscow had been 
abandoned by nearly all its inhabitants. Having passed the night on the out¬ 
skirts of the city, on the morning of the 3rd of September Napoleon trans¬ 
ferred his headquarters to the Kremlin. But here a still more unexpected 
occurrence awaited him. The fires, which had already commenced on the 
previous evening, had not ceased burning; and on the night between the 3rd 
and the 4th of ^ptember the flames, driven along by a strong wind, had 
enveloped the greater part of the town. At midday the flames reached the 
Kremlin, and Napoleon was forced to seek a refuge in the Petrovski palace, 
where he remained until the 6th of September, when the fire began to abate.' 
Nine-tenths of the city became the prey of the flames, and pillage completed 
the calamities that overtook the inhabitants who had remained in it. 

It was only on the 7th of September that the emperor Alexander received 
through laroslav a short despatch from Count Rostoptchin to the effect that 
Kutuzov had decided to abandon Moscow, The next day, the 8th of Septem- 

' Gazing from tli© Kremlin on Moscow in flames, Napoleon smd, “ This forebodes tbe 
greatest calamity for ns.” Journal du Marichal Castdlane, Paris, 1895. 
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ber, the fatal news of Napoleon’s occupation of the capital of the empire was 
confirmed by a despatch from the field-marshal dated the 4th of September 
and brought in by Colonel Michaud. Kutuzov wrote from the village of Jilin 
(on the march to the Borovsk bridge) as follows: 

'‘"After the battle of the 26th of August, which in spite of so much blood¬ 
shed resulted in a victory for our side, I was obliged to "abandon the position 
near Borodino for reasons of which I had the honour to inform your imperial 
majesty. The army was completely exhausted after the combat. In tMs 
condition we drew nearer to Moscow, having daily greatly to do with the 


COW is not the subjection of Russia. On the contrary, I am now moving with 
the army on the route to Tula, which -will place me in a position to avail myself 
of the help abundantly prepared in our governments. Although I do not 
deny that the occupation of the capital is a most painful wound, yet I could 
not waver in my decision. 

“T am now entering upon operations with all the strength of the line, by 
means of which, beginning with the Tula and Kaluga routes, my detachments 
will cut off the whole line of the enemy, stretching from Smolensk to Moscow, 
and thus avert any assistance which the enemy’s army might possibly receive 
from its rear; IpJ turning the attention of the enemy upon us, I hope to force 



complete disorder in which I found the troops.’’ 

This despatch from Prince Kutuzov was printed in the Northern Post of 
the 18th of September, with the exception of the concluding words of the 
report: ‘*and with the condition of complete disorder in which I found the 
troops,” The sorrowful news brought by Colonel Michaud did not, however, 
shake the emperor Alexander in his decision to continue the war and not to 
enter into negotiations with the enemy. When he had finished listening to 
Michaud's report, he turned to him with the following memorable words: 
“ Go back to the army, and teU our brave soldiers, tell all my faithM subjects, 
w’^herever you pass by, that even if I have not one soldier left, I wil] put myself 
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at the head of my dear nobles, of my good peasants, and will thus employ the 
last resources of my empire; it offers more to me than my enemies think for, 
but if ever it were written in the decrees of divine providence that my dynasty 
should cease to reign upon the throne of my ancestors, then, after having 
exhausted every means in my power, I would let my beard grow and go to eat 
potatoes with the last of my peasants, rather than sign the shame of my 
country and of my beloved jpcople w^hose sacrifices I know how to prize. 
Napoleon or I — I or he; for he and I can no longer reign together. I have 
learned to know him; he will no longer deceive me.^' 

“The loss of Moscow,” wrote Alexander to the crown prince of Sweden 
on the 19th of September, '‘gives me at least the opportunity of presenting 
to the whole of Europe the greatest proof I can offer of my perseverance in 
continuing the struggle against her oppressor, for after such a wound all the 
rest are but scratches. Now more than ever I and the nation at the head of 
which I have the honour to be, are decided to persevere. We should rather 
be buried beneath the ruins of the empire than make terms with the modern 
Attila.” 

The letter that Napoleon addressed to the emperor from Moscow, dated 
the 8th of September, in which he disclaimed the responsibility of the burning 
of the capital, was left unanswered. In informing the crown prince of it, the 
emperor Alexander added: “It contains, however, nothing but bragging.” 


The Retreat of the Grand Army 

At length the sorrowful days which the emperor Alexander had lived 
through passed by, and the hope of better things in the future manifested 
itself. On the 15th of October Colonel Michaud arrived in St. Petersburg 
from the army, for the second time; but on this occasion he was the bearer 
of the joyful intelligence of the victory of Tarontin, which had taken place 
on the 6th of Octoloer. The envoy also informed the emperor of the army’s 
desire that he should take the command of it in person. The emperor replied 
as follows: 

“ All men are ambitious, and I frankly acknowledge that I am no less 
ambitious than others; were I to listen to this feeling alone, I should get into 
a carriage with you and set off to the army. Taking into consideration the 
disadvantageous position into which we have induced the enemy, the excel¬ 
lent spirit by which the army is animated, the inexhaustible resources of the 
empire, the numerous troops in reserve, which I have lying in readiness, and 
the orders that I have despatched to the army of Moldavia — I feel undoubt- 
ingly sure that the victory must be inalienably ours, and that it only remains 
for us, as you say, to gather the laurels. I know that if I were with the army 
all the glory would be attributed to me, and that I should occupy a place in 
history; but when I think how little experience I have in the art of war in 
comparison writh my adversary, and that in spite of my good will I might make 
a mistake, through which the precious blood of my children might be shed, 
then setting aside my ambition, I am ready willingly to sacrifice my glory 
for the good of the army. Let those gather the laurels who are worthier of 
them than I; go back to headquarters, congratulate Prince Michael Lariono- 
vitch with his victory, and tell liim to drive the enemy out of Russia and then 
I will come to meet him and will lead him triumphantly into the capital.” 

At that time the fate of the grande armSevres already definitively decided. 
Having lost all hope of the peace he so desired, Napoleon began to prepare 



tchina, Napoleon turned again from Gorodni in the direction of Malo-Iaro- 
slavetz. Half-way there, a report was brought to him which announced that 
■' * out-posts had quitted this latter town. Napoleon stopped, 
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moment and then added: ‘"'He wants to stop our road to the south.” And, 
determined as he was not to fight, Napoleon ordered the army to return 
along the Smolensk road, ]Dreferring to contend with want of provisior.^ 
rather than find himself on the other track, under the necessity of using force 
in order to pursue the direction he had intended to take when he quitted 
Moscow. Taus the whole plan of campaign was thwarted and the fortune 
of Napoleon compromised. Prom Malo-Iaroslavetz to Waterloo Napoleon’s 
career presents nothing but a series of defeats, rarely interrupted by a few 
victories. It was in profound silence and with dejection painted on every 
visage that the Prendi army, as though under the presentiment of its fatal 
destiny, retraced the way to Smolensk. Napoleon marched pensive in the 
midst of his downcast regiments, reckoning with Marshal Eerthier the enor¬ 
mous distances to be traversed and the time it must take him to reach Smo¬ 
lensk and Minsk, the only towns on the Vilna road where food and ammuni¬ 
tion had been prepared. 

Kutuzov, learning on the 14th of October that Napoleon had left Malo- 
Iaroslavetz, immediately advanced his army on the Miadin road in the 
direction of some linen factories, and detached Platov with fifteen Cossack 
regiments and some %ing squadrons, that they might inform him of Napo¬ 
leon’s movements. The next day he received from these squadrons the 
assurance that the latter was indeed ellecting his retreat by the Smolensk 
route. Thus the manoeuvres of Kutuzov were crowned with complete suc¬ 
cess. Thus it happened that just two months after the 17th of August, the 
day on which ^ he had assumed command of the armies, the conr ueror's 
eagles were flymg with all speed towards the place whence they had. taken 
flight. The movement carried out on ihe enemy’s left flank as far as Malo- 
Iaroslavetz, and thence to the linen factories, disconcerted all Napoleon’s 
plans, closed to him the road to Kaluga and lukhnov, and forced him to 
follow a route which two months before had been ruined from end to end, 
and which led across deserts that Napoleon seemed to have prepared for 
himself. The enemy’s army, which still amounted to one hundred thousand 
men, continued to bear a threatening aspect, but the want of provisions and 
the attacks it had to repulse must diminish its forces and hasten its disorga¬ 
nisation. Hunger, like a gnawing worm, was exhausting the enemy, while 
Russian steel completed his destruction. The nearest French magazines were 
at Smolensk, eight hundred versts away. To cross this .distance with the 
little food he possessed, to suffer an immense loss, and, in addition, to be con¬ 
tinually exposed to attacks—such were the exploits now before Napoleon 
and such was the position in which Kutuzov had placed him. 

The question was: How is Napoleon to be pursued? What direction shall 
the army take in order to derive all the advantage possible from the retreat 
of the French? To follow the enemy's steps in columns was impossible with¬ 
out exposing the army to the pangs of hunger. “ I think,” said Kutuzov, 
“ that.[ shall do Napoleon most harm by marching parallel with him and act¬ 
ing on the way according to the movements he may execute.” This happy 
idea seemed to be a basis for the manoeuvres which Kutuzov, subsec[uently 
effected. He gave orders to the army to march on Viazmabi Kussov, Suleika, 
pubrova, and Bikov; to Miloradovitch to direct his way, with two corps of 
infantry and two of cavalry, between the army and the route to Smolensk, and 
to approach this route in the neighbourhood of Gzhatsk, and then, proceeding 
in the direction of Viazma, along the same road, to take advantage of every 
favourable opportunity of att^king theeriemy; to Platov, who had been rein¬ 
forced by Paskevitch’s division* to follow the French in the rear; and finally 
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to the guerilla corps to fall on the enemy’s columns in front and in Sank. In 
ordering these dispositions Kutuzov addressed the following order of the day 
to the army: “ Napoleon, who thought only of ardently pursuing a war which 
has^ become national, without^foreseeing that it might in one moment anni¬ 
hilate his whole sumy, now finding in every inhabitant a soldier ready to 
repulse his perfidious seductions, and seeing the firm resolution of the wiio^e 
population to present, if need be, their breasts tc the sword directed against 
their beloved county — Napoleon, in fine, after having attained the object 
of his vain and foolhardy thoughts, namely that of shaking all Eussia by 
rendering himself master of Moscow, has suddenly made up his mind to beat 
a retreat. We are at this moment in pursuit of him, whilst other Russian 
armies occupy Hthuania anew and are ready to act in concert with us to 
complete the ruin of the enemy who has ventured to menace Russia. In his 
flight he abandons his caissons, blows up his projectiles, and covers the ground 
with the treasures carried off from our churches. Already Napoleon hears 
murmurs raised by all ranks of Ms army: already hunger is makins: itself 


felt, while desertion and disorder of every kind are manifested amongst the 
soldiers. ^ Already the voice of om august monarch rings out, crying to us, 
* Extinguish the fire of Moscow in the blood of the enemy. Warriom, let 
us accomplish that task, and Russia will be content with us —a solid peace 

_^ T1 ^ ^ ^ T _ J If * _ _ "a.T* iT •t 4*^ • M .A * 









and steel cuirasses wMch they had taken from the French, often joined the 
Don Cossacks or MiloradovitcMs advance guard. Some were armed with 
scythes, others with tMck, iron-shod staves, or halberds, and a few carried 
fireanns. They came out of the forests in wMch they had taken refuge with 
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their families^ greeted the Russian army on its appearance, congratulated it 
on the flight of the enemy, and by way of farewells to the latter took a just 
vengeance upon it. With the enemy the fear of falling into the hands of the 
Cossacks and peasants triumphed over the sense of hunger and deterred them 
from plundering. The French began to throw away their arms. The first 
to set the example were the regiments of light cavalry, to whom infantry 
muskets had been distributed at Moscow. The regiments being mixed 
together, they shook off all discipline. The disarmed men were at first few 
in number, but as they trailed along in the wake of thelarmy they agglom¬ 
erated like snowballs. 

The sick and those overcome by fatigue were abandoned on the road 
without the least pity. In fear of losing their flags the leaders of regiments 
removed them from their staves and gave them in keeping to the strongest 
and most tried soldiers, who hid them in their haversacks or under their uni¬ 
forms, or wrapped them round their bodies. When Napoleon had passed 
Gzhatsk, he no longer rode on horseback in the midst of his troops, but drove 
in a carriage, wrappped hirxiself in a green velvet cloak lined with sable furs, 
and put on warm boots and a fur cap. 

The Battle of Viazma; Smohmk w Found Eikcuatcd 

The retreat was performed so rapidly, that Miloradovitch could not begin 
the pursuit of the enemy till he had arrived at Viazma. On the 22nd of 
October, he attacked the French near this town and beat them. Three guns 
and two flags were taken from them and two thousand of them were made 
prisoners. When Viazma had been passed, Kutuzov ordered ICloradovitch 
to follow in the enemy’s track and*to press him as much as possible, and 
PlatoV to get ahead of his right, and attack it in front, as Orlov Denifisov was 
to do on his left; the guerillas had orders to march quickly on Smolensk. He 
exhorted the whole army to harass the French day and night, Kutuzov with 
the main body proceeded on the left, on a level with Miloradovitch, to be 
able to reach Orscha by the shortest road, in case Napoleon should effect his 
retreat on that town; but, if he took the direction of Mohilev, to stop his way 
and cover the district whence the Russian army drew its provisions. Kutuzov 
WPS inflexible in the resolution he bad taken to keep Napoleon on the Smo¬ 
lensk road, which was so completely wasted, and to force him to die of hunger 
there rather than allow him to penetrate into the southern governments, where 
he might have obtained provisions. Anxious to know it Napoleon would not 
bear to the left towards lelna and Mstislavl, and thence to Mohilev, Kutuzov 
did not confine himself to insisting on personally directing his army on the 
road, whence h? could prevent this movement, but he ordered the Kaluga 
militia, reinforced by Cossacks and some regular cavalry regiments, to advance 
rapidly from Kaluga and Roslavl on lelna; that of Tula to march on Roslavl, 
that of Smolensk on lelna, and tliat of Little Russia to do its utmost promptly 
to occupy Mohilev. 

Such were, in outline, the directions which Kutuzov j^ave to the army 
after the battle of Viazma, when the enemy found itseli: under the stem 
necessity of struggling with a new calamity which it had not yet experienced 
—namely, severe cold. The winds raged and thick snow fell for five days; 
it blinded the soldiers and lay so thick as to arrest their march. The French 
horses, not being rough-shod, fell under the guns, under the carts, and under 
their riders; men were lying on the route, dead or dying, dragging themselves 
along like reptiles, in villages reduced to ashes and round overturned wagons 
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and caissons which, the powder had blown to pieces. Many among them were 
seized with madness. It was in this state t^t, on the 31st of October, Napo¬ 
leon led his army back to Smolensk, which he hastened to reach as the prom¬ 
ised land, never doubting that he would be able to halt there. The thought 
of wintering in Smolensk supported soldiers exhausted by tatigue and warmed 
those overcome by the cold; each one collected his remaining strength to 
reach the town where their misfortunes were to end. On catching sight of 
the distant summits of Smolensk, the enemy rejoiced and forgot hunger and 
thirst. Arrived at the town they rushed into it bv thousands, stifling and 
killing each other in its narrow gates, ran for the provisions they beUeved 
themselves sure of finding, and seeking for warm habitations; but it was in 
vain; for soon like a thxmderclap the new was echoed that there was in 
Smolensk neither food nor refuge; that it was impoi^ible to stay there; that 
they must go on. Twenty degrees of cold came to crown their misfortunes, 
but this suddenly ceased — the next day it thawed; otherwise the sudden 
extinction of the enemy would have been inevitable. 

Smolensk presented a horrible spectacle. From the Mcwcow gate to the 
line of the Dnieper, the ground was strewn with copses and dead horses. 
Fire had turned the Moscow suburb into a desert; in it and on the snow 
which covered the ice on the Dnieper were to be seen wagons, caissons of 
ammunition, ambulances, cannon, pontoons, muskets, pistols, bayonets, 
drums, cuirasses, shakos, bearskins, musical instruments, ramrods, swords, and 
sabres. Amongst the corpses on the banks appeared a long file of wagons, 
not yet unharnessed, but whose horses had fallen down and whose drivers 
lay half dead in their seats. In other places horses were lying with the 
entrails protruding from their bodies. Their bellies were split open, for the 
soldiers ]iad tried to warm their frozen limbs there, or to appease their hun¬ 
ger. Where the river banks ended, along the road which skirted the walls of 
the town, were seen five versts away six or more ranks of caissons of ammuni¬ 
tion and projectiles, calashes from Moscow, <^rriages, dr^hkies, travelling 
forges. The French, frozen with cold, ran hither and thither, wrapped in 
priests’ cassocks, in surplices, in women’s cloaks, with straw wound about 
their legs, and hoods, Jews’ caps, or mats on their heads; nearly all cursed 
Napoleon, emitted volleys of blasphemies, and, calling upon D^th In their 
despair, bared their breasts and fell under his inexorable scythe. 

Kutuzovas Policy 

Kutuzov, who had reduced Napoleon to this horrible situation, and who, 
by means of his flying squadrons, was kept aware of his every step, had suc¬ 
ceeded in hiding ^ his own movements. Napoleon believ^, as we see by 
the orders he gave his marshals, that Kutuzov was not marching parallel with 
the French army, but behind it; and yet Kutuzov continued Ms side move¬ 
ment round Smolensk, daily receiving reports of defeats of the enemy. 

Already, between Moscow and Smolensk, one hundred pieces of cannon 
had been taken from the French and 10,000 men made prisoners. In con¬ 
gratulating the army on its successes, Kutuzov said in an order of the day: 
'‘After the brilliant success which we obtain every day and everywhere over 
the enemy, it only remains for us to pursue hhn speedily, and perhaps the soil 
of that Russia wlEiich he sought to subjugats will enclose all his hones within 
her breast; let us then pursue him without pause. Winter declares itself, 
the frost increases, the snow is blinding. Is it for you, children of the North, 
to fear all these harsh inclemencies? Your iron breasts resist them as they 
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resist the rage of enemies. They are the ramparts, the hope of our country, 
against which everything is broken. If momentary privations should make 
themselves felt, you will know how to support them. True soldiers arc dis¬ 
tinguished by patience and courage. 'The old will set an example to the 
young. Let all remember Suvarov; he taught us to endure hunger and cold 
where victory and the honour of the Russian people were concerned. For¬ 
ward, march! God is with us! The beaten enemy precedes us; may calm 
and tranquillity be restored behind us.”^ 

Kutuzov did not allow himself to be tempted by the disastrous position 
of his adversary and remained faithful to the cautious policy he had adopted, 
sparing as far as possible the troops entrusted to him. He never once altered 
his ruling idea, and remained true to it until the very end of the campaign. 
To those who were in favour of more energetic measures he replied: ‘'Our 
young folks are angry with me for restraining their outbursts. They should 
take into consideration that circumstances will do far more for us by them¬ 
selves than our arms.” Kutuzov’s indecision at Viazma and Krasnoi, Tchit- 
chagov’s mistakes, and Count Wittgenstein’s caution, however, gave Napo¬ 
leon's genius the possibility of triumphing with fresh brilliancy over the 
unprecedented misfortunes that pursued him: on the 14th of November 
began the passage of the French across the Beresina at Stondianka, and then 
the pitiful remains of the grande arni^ej amounting to nine thousand men, 
hurriedly moved, or it v^^ould be more correct to say fied to Vilna, closely pur¬ 
sued by the Russian forces. The frost, which had reached thirty degrees, 
completed the destruction of the enemy; the whole route was strewn with 
the Dodies of those who had perished from cold and hunger. Seeing the 
destruction of his troops and the necessity of creating a fresh army in order 
to continue the struggle, Napoleon wrote from Molodechno on the 21st of 
November his twenty-ninth bulletin, by which he informed Europe of the 
lamentable issue of the war, begun six months previously, and after transfer¬ 
ring the conomand of the army to the king of Naples, Murat, he left Smorgoiii 
for Paris on the 23rd of November. 

As the remains of Napoleon’s army approached the frontiers of Russia, the 
complicated question presented itself to the emperor Alexander as to whether 
the Russian forces should stop at the Vistula and complete the triumph of 
Russia by a glorious peace, or continue the struggle witli Napoleon in order 
to re-establish the political independence of Germany and tie exaltation of 
Austria. The emperor inclined to the latter decision — that is, to the prolon¬ 
gation of the war; such an intention was in complete accordance with the 
conviction he had previously expressed: “Napoleon or I — I or he; but 
together we cannot reign.” At the end of the year 1812 the final object of 
the war was already marked out by the emperor Alexander, This is evident 
from his conversation with Mademoiselle Sturdza not long before his depar¬ 
ture for Vilna, in which the sovereign shared with her his feelings of joy at 
the happy results of the war. Alexander referred in their colloquy to the 
extraordinary man who, blinded by fortune, had occasioned so many calami¬ 
ties to mankind. Speaking of the enigmatical character of Napoleon, he 
called to mind how he had studied hini during the negotiations at Tilsit; in 
reference to this the emperor said: “The present time reminds me of all that 
I heard from that extraordinary man at Tilsit. Then we talked a long while 
together, for he liked to show me his superiority and lavishly displaved before 
me all the brilliancy of his imagination. ' War,’ said he to me once, ' is not 
at all such a difficult art as people think, and to speak frankly it is sometimes 
hard to explain exactly how one has succeeded' in winning a battle. In 
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reality it would seem that he is vanquished who is afraid of his adversary 
and that the whole secret lies in that. There is no leader who does not 
dread the issue of a battle; the whole thing is to hide this fear for the longest 
time^ possible. It is only thus that he caxi frighten his opponent, and then 
there is no doubt of ultimate success.’ I listened,” continued the emperor, 
“ with the deepest attention to all that he was pleased to communicate to me 
on the subject, firmly resolving to profit by it when the occasion presented 
itself, and in fact I hope that I have since acquired some experience in order 
to solve the questioa *as to what there remains for us to do.” “ Surely, Sire, 
we are forever secure against such an invasion?” reolied Mademoiselle 
Sturaza. “ Would the enemy dare again to cross our rontiers? ” “It is 
possible,” answered Alexander, “ but if a lasting and solid peace is desired 
it must be signed in Paris; of that I am firmly convinced.” 

Kuiuzov was of an entirely opposite opinion; he considered that IN^apo- 
leon was no longer dangerous to Russia, and that he must be spared on account 
of the English, who would endeavour to seize upon his inheritance to the detri¬ 
ment of Russia and other continental powers. All the thoughts of the field- 
marshal were directed to the salvation of the fatherland, and not that of 
Euro^, as those English and German patriots would have desired, who were 
already accustomed to look upon Russia as a convenient tool for the attain¬ 
ment and consolidation of their political aims. Kutuzov’s opinions, as might 
have been expected, were strongly censured by those around Alexander and 
in general by persons who judged of military movements from the depths of 
their studies. 

The frame of mind of such persons is best described in the correspondence 
of Baron Ampheldt, who devoted the following witty lines to this burning 
question: “ Our affairs might even go still better if Kutuzov had not taken 
upon himself the form of a tortoise, and Tchitchagov that of a weather-cock, 
which does not follow any plan: the latter sins by a superfluity of intellect 
and a want of experience, tbe former by excessive caution. I suppose, how¬ 
ever, that after his passage across the Niemen Bonaparte has not a very large 
company left; cold, hunger, and Cossack spears must have occasioned him 
some difficulties. Meanwhile, as long as the man lives, we shall never be in 
a condition to count on any rest; and tlierefore war to the death is necessary. 
Our good emperor shares these views, in spite of the opinion of those con¬ 
temptible creatures who would have wished to stop at the Vistula. But this 
is not the desire of the people, who, however, alone bear the burden of the 
war and in whom are to be found more healthy good sense and feeling than 
in powdered heads ornamented with orders and embroideries.” 

On the 2Sth of November the Russian forces occupied Vilna, after having 
taken 140 guns, more than 14,000 prisoners, and vast quantities of stores. 
Prince Kutuzov arrived on the 30th of November; he came to a place with 
which he was already well acquainted, having formerly filled the position of 
Lithuanian military governor. The population, forgetting Napoleon and 
their vanished dreams of the re-establishment of the kingdom of Poland, 
welcomed the triumphant leader with odes and speeches, and on the stage 
of the theatre Kutuzov’s image was represented with the inscription: “The 
saviour of the country.” 

After the evacuation of Vilna the enemy fled, without stopping to Kovno; 
but on the 2nd of December Platov’s Cossacks made their appearance in the 
town, which was quickly cleared of the French. The piteous remainder of 
that once brilliant army crossed the Niemen; only 1,000 men with nine guns 
and about 20,000 unarmed men were left of it. “ God punished the fool/sh,” 
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wrote the emperor Nicholas twenty-seven yea-rs later in his order of the day 
to the troops, on the occ^ion of the unveiling of the Borodino monument; 

the bones of the audacious foreigners were scattered from Moscow to the 
Niemen —and we entered Paris.” ^ 

CATvIPAIGNS OF THE GRAND ALLIANCE (1813-1814 A.D.) 

Rallying with amazing promptitude from the tremendous blow he had 
suffered in Russia, Napoleon raised a fresh army of 300,‘ODO men in the begin¬ 
ning of 1813, in order to crush the insurrection in which all northern Ger¬ 
many had joined, with the exception of Saxony, after Prussia had openly 
adhered to the Russian alliance. By the Treaty of Kalish, which established 
that alliance, Alexander engaged not to lay down his arms until Prussia hacl 
recovered the territory it posse.ssed before the war of 1800. Great efforts were 
now made by the cabinets of St. Petersburg and Berlin to detach Austria 
from France; and so strongly were the national feelings declared in favour 
of that policy, that Metternich had the utmost difficulty in withstanding the 
torrent, and evading the hazard of committing his government prematurely. 
Temporising with consummate art, he offered the mediation of his govern¬ 
ment between the hostile parties, and at the same time prosecuted his military 
preparations on such a scale as would enable Austria to act no subordinate 
part on the one side or the other in the coming struggle. Meanwhile, hos¬ 
tilities began; the Russians and Prussians were defeated by Napoleon at Liit- 
zen and at Bautzen, where Alexander commanded the allied armies in person; 
and they were fortunate in concluding an armistice with him at Pleissv/itz on 
the 4th of June, 1813, They availed themselves cf this truce to reinforce their 
armies, and more than sixty thousand fresh troops reached the seat of war 
from the south and the middle of Russia, 

On the 27th, Austria signed a treaty at Reichenbach, in Silesia, with Rus¬ 
sia and Prussia, by wFich she bound herself to declare war with France, in 
case Napoleon had not, before the termination of the armistice, accepted the 
terms oi peace about to be proposed to him. A pretended congress for the 
arrangement of the treaty was again agreed to by both sides; but Napoleon 
delayed to grant full powers to his envoy, and the allies, who had meanwhile 
heard of Wellington’s victory at Vittoria and the expulsion of the French from 
Spain, gladly seized this pretext to break off the negotiations. Meanwhile, 
Metternich, whose voice was virtually tc decide Napoleon’s fate, met him at 
Dresden with an offer of peace, on condition of the surrender of the French 
conquests in Germany. Napoleon, with an infatuation only equalled by his 
attempts to negotiate at Moscow,^ spurned the proposal, and even went the 
length of charging Count Metternich with taking bribes from England. The 
conference, which was conducted on Napoleon’s part in so insulting a man¬ 
ner, and at times in tones of passion so violent as to be overheard by the 
attendants, lasted till near midnight on the 10th of August, the day with 
which the armistice was to expire. The fatal hour passed by, and that night 
Count Metternich drew up the declaration of war, on the part of his govern¬ 
ment, against France. Austria coale-sced with Russia and Prussia, and the 
Austrian general, Prince Schwarzenberg, was appointed generalissimo of the 
whole of the allied armies. 

The plan of the allies was to advance with the main body under Schwar- 
190,000 strong, through the Hartz mountains to Napoleon’s rear- 
Bliicher, with 95,000 men, was meanwhile to cover Silesia, or in case of an 
attack by Napoleon’s main body to retire before it and draw it further east- 
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ward. Bemadotte, crown prince of Sweden, was to cover Berlin with 90,(XX) 
men, and in case of a victory was to form a jimction, rearward of Napoleon, 
with the main Ixydy of the allied army. A mixed division under Wallmoden, 
30,000 strong, was destined to watch Davout in Hamburg, whilst the Bava¬ 
rian and Italian frontiers were respectively guarded by 25,000 Austrians 
under Prince Reuss, and 40,000 Austrians under Hiller. Napoleon’s main 
body, consisting of 250,000 men, was concentrated in and around Dresden. 

The campaign opened with the march of a Prench force under Oudinot 
against Berlin. This attack having completely f^ed, Napoleon marched in 
person against Bliicher, who cautiously retired before him. Dresden being 
thus left uncovered, the allies changed their plan of operations, and marched 
straight upon the Saxon capital. But they arrived too late, Napoleon hav¬ 
ing already returned thither, after despatching Vandamme’s corps to Bohe¬ 
mia, to seize the passes and cut off Schwarzenberg’s retreat. The allies 
attempted to storm Dresden, on the 26th of August, but were repulsed after 
suffering a frightful Ic^. On the following day Napwleon assumed the offen¬ 
sive, cut off the left wing of the allies, and made an immense number of pris- 
soners, chiefly Austrians. The main body fled in aH directions; part of the 
troops disbanded, and the whole must have been annihilated but for the mis¬ 
fortune of Vandanime, who was taken prisoner, with his whole corps, on the 
29th. It was at the battle of Dresden that Moreau, who had come from his 
exile in America to aid the allies against his old rival Napoleon, was killed by 
a cannon ball whilst he was speaking to the emperor Alexander, 

At the same time (August 26th) a splendid victory was gained by Blucher, 
on the Katzbach, over Macdonald, who reached Dr^den almost alone, to say 
to Napoleon, “Your army of the Bober is no longer in existence.” Tto 
disaster to the French arms was followed by the defeat of Ney at Dennewitz 
by the Prussians and Swedes on the 6th of September. Napoleon’s generals 
were thrown back in every quarter, with immense loss, on l^sden, towards 
which the allies now advanced again, threatening to enclose it on every side. 
Napoleon manoeuvred until the b^inning of October, with the view of exe¬ 
cuting a covp de main against Schwarzenberg and Bliicher, but tbeir caution 
foiled him, and at length he found himself compelled to retreat, lest he should 
be cut off from the Rhine, for Bliicher had crossed the Elbe, joined Bema¬ 
dotte, and approached the head of the main army under Schwarzenbeig. More¬ 
over, the Bavarian army under Wrede declaim against the French on the 
8th of October, and was sent to the Main to cut off their retreat. Marching 
to Leipsic, the emperor there encountered the allies on the 16th of October, and 
fought an indecisive acfion, which, however, was in. his case equivalent to a 
defeat. He strove to negotiate a separate peace with the emperor of Austria, 
as he had before done with regard to the emperor of Ru^ia, but no answer 
was returned to his proposals. After some partial engagements on the 17th, 
the T Tiflin battle was renewed on the 18th; it laged with, prodigious violence 
all day, and ended in the defeat of Napoleon; Leipsic was stormed on the 
following day, and the French emperor narrowly escaped being taken pris¬ 
oner. He had lost 60,(XX) men in the four days’ battle; with the remainder 
of his troops he made a hasty and disorderly refxeat, and after l<^g many 
more in his disastrous flight, he cxx^ed the Rhine on the 20th of October 
with 70,000 men. The garrisons he had left behind gradually surrendered, 
and by November all Germany, as far as tlie Rhine, was freed from the pres¬ 
ence of the French. , , - xi. 

In the following month the allies simultaneously mvaded France m three 

directions: Billow from Holland, Blucher from-Goblentz, and Schwarzenberg, 
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also was advancing from the Pyrenees, at the head of the army which had 
liberated the peninsula. In twenty-five days after their passage of the Rhine 
the allied armies had succeeded, almost without firing a shot, in wresting a 
third of France from the grasp of Napoleon. Their united forces stretclied 
diagonally across France in a line three hundred miles long, from the frontiers 
of Flanders to the banks of the Rhone. On the other hand, the French 
emperor, though his force was little more than a third qf that which was at 
the command^ of the allies, had the advant^e of an incoihparably more con¬ 
centrated position, his troops being all stationed within the limits of a narrow 
triangle, of which Paris, Laon, and Troyes formed the angles. Besides this, 
there was no perfect unanimity among his enemies. Austria, leaning on the 
matrimonial alliance, was reluctant to push matters to extremities, if it could 
possibly be avoided; Russia and Prussia were resolute to overthrow Napoleon’s 
dynasty; whilst the councils of England, which in this diversity held the 
balance, were as yet divided as to the final issue. There was a prospect, there¬ 
fore, that the want of concert between the allies would afford profitable oppor¬ 
tunities to the military genius of the French emperor. 

On the 29th of January, 1814, Najpoleon made an unexpected attack on 
Bliicher’s corps at Brienne, in which tlie Prussian marshsel narrowly escaped 
being made prisoner. But not being pursued with sufficient vigour, and 
having procured reinforcements, Bliicher had his revenge at La Rothiere, 
where he attacked Napoleon with superior forces and routed him. Still 
Schwarzenberg delayed his advance and divided his troops, whilst Bliicher, 
pushing rapidly forward on Paris, was again unexpectedly attacked by the 
main body of the French army, and all his corps, as they severally advanced, 
were defeated with terrible loss, between the 10th and 14th of February. 
On the 17th, Napoleon routed the advanced guard of the main army at Nangis, 
and again on the 18th he inflicted a heavy defeat on them at Montereau. 
Augereau, meanwhile, with an army levied in the south of France, had driven 
the Austrians under Bubna into Switzerland, and had posted himself at 
Geneva, in the rear of the allies, who became so alarmed as to resolve on a 
general retreat, and proposed an armistice. Negotiations for peace had been 
m progr^ for several weeks at Chdtillon, and the allies were now more than 
ever desirous that the terms they offered should be accepted. But so con¬ 
fident was Napoleon in the returning good fortune of his arms, that he would 
not even consent to a suspension of hostilities while the conferences for an 
armistice were going on. As for the conference at Ch^tUlon, he used it only 
as a means to gain time, fully resolved not to purchase peace by the reduction 
of his empire within the ancient limits of the IVench monarchy. 

Bliicher became furious on being informed of the intention to retreat, and 
with the approval of the emperor Alexander, he resolved to separate from the 
inain army, and push on for Paris. Being reinforced on the Marne by Wint- 
zmgerode and Billow, he encountered Napoleon at Craonne on the 7th of 
March. The battle was one of the most obstinately contested of the whole 
revolutionary war; the loss on both sides was enormous, but neither could 
claim a victory. Two days afterwards the emperor was defeated at Laon; 
but Bliicher’s army was reduced to inactivity by fatigue and want of food. 

Napoleon now turned upon the grand army, which he encountered at 
Arcis-^r-Aube; but after an indecisive action, he deliberately retreated, not 
towards Paris but in the direction of the Rhine. His plan was to occupy the 
fortresses in the rear of the affies, form a junction with Augereau, who was 
then defending Lyons, and, with the aid ol: a general rising of the peasantry 
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Paris, Na{)oleon had made the following arrangements. When Winzinge- 
rode’s division reached Saint-Dizier Napoleon moved from Doulevant to 
Bar-sur-Aube. In order to ascertain the real intentions of the allies he 
ordered increased reconnoitring, which led to the combat at Saint-Dizier, 
and Winzingerode was thrown back on Bar-le-Duc. From the questions 
addressed to prisoners Napoleon was convinced that only the cavalry division 
was left against him and that the chief forces of the allies were directed 
towards Paris. “This is a fine chess move! I should never have thought 
that a general of the coalition would have been capable of it I ” exclaimed 
Napoleon. Without delaying, on the 27th of March, Napoleon directed the 
forces he had at his disposal towards Paris by a circuitous route through 
Troyes and Fontainebleau. On the 30th of March, at daybreak, when the 
allies were already before Paris and were preparing to attack the capital, 
Napoleon and his vanguard had hardly reached Troyes (150 versts from 
Paris). In the hope that at least by his presence he might amend matters 
in Paris, the emperor left the troops behind and galloped on to Fontainebleau; 
arriving there at night, he continued his journey without stopping to Paris. 
But it was already late, and on the night of the 31st of March, at twenty 
versts from Paris, Napoleon met the fore ranks of the already departing 
French troops, from whom he learned of the capitulation concluded by Mar- 
mont. At six in the morning Napoleon returned to Fontainebleau. 

It was about the same time, on the morning of the 31st of March, that 
the deputation from Paris was received by the emperor Alexander at Bondy. 
Count Nesselrode presented the members by name to the emperor; after 
which Alexander addressed to them a discourse which Pasquier has repro¬ 
duced in his M(5moires in the following manner: “ I have but one enemy in 
France, and that enemy is the man who has deceived me in the most shame¬ 
less manner, who has abused my trust, who has broken every vow to me, and 
who has carried into my dominions the most iniquitous and odious of wars. 
All reconciliation between him and me is henceforth impossible, but I repeat 
I have no other enemy in France. All other Frenchmen are favourably 
regarded by me. I esteem France and the French, and I trust that they will 
enable me to help them. I honour the courage and glory of all the brave men 
against whom I have been fighting for two years and whom I have learned 
to respect in every position in which they have found themselves. I shall 
always be ready to render to them the justice and the honour which are their 
due. Say then, gentlemen, to the Parisians, that I do not enter their walls 
as an enemy, and that it only depends on them to have me for a friend, but say 
also that I have one sole enemy in France, and that with him I am irreconcil¬ 
able.^’ Pasquier adds that this thought was repeated in twenty different 
tones and always with the expression of the utmost vehemence, the emperor 
meanwhile pacing up and down the room. 

THE BUSSIAN OCCUPATION OF PAEI8 

Then entering into details as to the occu]Dation of Paris, the emperor Alex¬ 
ander consented to leave the preservation of tranquillity in the capital to the 
national guard, and gave his word that he would, recuire nothing from the 
inhabitants, beyond provisions for the army; it was cecided that the troops 
should be bivouacked. Having dismissed the deputation, the emperor Alex¬ 
ander ordered Count Nesselrode to set off immediately for Paris to Talley¬ 
rand and concert with him as to the measures to be taken in the commence¬ 
ment; the count entered the town accompanied by a single Cossack. 



spiring to be called. They were the duke of Dalberg, the abbe de Pradt, and 
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appears in the midst of Paris.’^ 

As he left Bondy, Napoleon’s envoy saw the horse prepared for Alexander 
to ride on his approaching entry into Paris; it was a iig]it-grey horse called 
Eclipse, which hM formerly been presented to the emperor when Caulain- 
court was ambassador in St. Petersburg. About eight o’clock in the morning, 
Alexander left Bondy. “All were prepared to meet a day unexampled in 
history,” writes an eye-witness. 

After he had ridden about a verst, the emperor met the king of Prussia 


* From the Rassian. State Archives. 
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and the guards; letting the Russian guard and his own guard’s light cavalry 
nass in front, as they were to head the troops entering Paris, Alexander fol- 
owed after them with the king of Prussia and Prince Schwarzenberg, accom¬ 
panied by a suite of more than a thousand generals and officers of various 
nationalities. After them came the Austrian grenadiers, the Russian grena¬ 
dier corps, the foot-guards, and three divisions of cuirassiers with artillery. 
The most superb weather favoured the triumph of this memorable day. 

What were the feelings which then filled the soul of Alexander? Of what 
was the sovereign thinking that had lived through the painful experiences 
of Austerlitz, the glitter of Tilsit, changing to the defeat or Friedlana and the 
burning of Moscow? In entire humility he was prepared to repay the evil 
and mortification he had endured by a magnanimity unheard ot in history. 
Actually there appeared in the midst of Paris a victor who sought for no 
other triumph but the happiness of the vanquished. Even at Vilna, in 
December, 1812, the emoeror Alexander had said: '^Napoleon might have 
given peace to Europe. ‘Re might have — but he did notl Now the enchant¬ 
ment has vanished. Let us see which is best: to make oneself feared or 
beloved.” In Paris a noble field awaited the emperor for changing into action 
these generous thoughts arid aspirations after the ideal. 

The streets were crowded with people, and even the roofs of the houses 
were covered with curious spectators. White draperies hung from the win¬ 
dows and the women at the windows and on the balconies waved white hand¬ 
kerchiefs. Henri Houssaye has very justly defined the frame of mind of the 
Parisian population on the day of the 31st of March: ''They did not reason, 
they breathed.” Answering graciously to the greetings of the populace, the 
emperor said in a loud voice: “ I do not come as an enemy. I come to bring 
you peace and commerce.” The emperor’s words called forth acclamations 
and exclamations of " Vive la paixr’ A Frenchman who had managed to 
push'his way right up to the emperor said: " We have been waiting for you 
a long time.” “ It is the fault of. the bravery of your troops if I nave not 
come sooner,” answered Alexander. "How handsome the emperor Alex¬ 
ander is, how graciously he bows. He must stay in Paris or give us a sov¬ 
ereign like himself,” said the French to each other. 

The allied troops were met with joyful exclamations of "Long live Alex¬ 
ander! Long live the Russians! Long live the allies!” As the allies 
approached the Champs-Elys^es, the enthusiasm grew and began to assume 
the character of a demonstration against the government of Napoleon; white 
cockades made their appearance on hats and the exclamations resounded: 
" Long live the Bourbonsl Down with the tyrant! ” All these manifesta¬ 
tions did not, however, arouse the least sympathy among the people for the 
Bourbons, who were unknown to them; the movement was purely superficial 
and partly artificial. The French, seeing the white bands on the Russian uni¬ 
forms, imagined that Europe had taken up arms for the Bourbons, and in 
their turn showed the colour for which in their hearts they had no sympathy. 


ALEXANDER I AND THE CONGRESS OP VIENNA (1816 A.D.) 

The restoration of the French Empire hastened the settlement of the 
disputed points at the congress of Vienna. On the 3rd of May, 1815, 
treaties were signed between Russia, Austria, and Prussia which determined 
the fate of the duchy of Warsaw; it was forever united to the Russian Empire, 
with the exception of Posen, Bromberg, and Thom, which were given to 
Prassia; Cracow was declared a free town, and the salt mines of Weliczka 
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eagle was raised over the royal castle and on all Mvemment buildings^ 
whilst in all the churches thanksgiving services were cdebrated, accompanied 
by the pealing of bells and firing of cannon. After this ^1 the state digni¬ 
taries set off to wait on the czarevitch, Constantine Pavlovitch. Ibe troops 
were assembled in the iDlain near Wola, where an altar had been erected; 
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Prince Adam Czartoriski, who had been sent by the emperor from Vienna, 
occupied a place in the council. On the 25th of May Alexander wrote to 
him as follows: ''You have had occasion to become acquainted with my 
intentions as to the institutions that I wish to establish in Poland, andj^he 
improvements that I desire to carry on in that country. You will endeavour 
never to lose sight of them during the deliberations of the council and to 
direct the attention of your coliea^es to them in order that the course o^ 
government and the reforms, which are confided to them to bring into exe- 
cution, may be in accordance with my views.’^ A committee was formed 
for the framing of a constitution, composed of Polish dignitaries under the 
presidency of Count Ostrovski. 

But this benign condition of affairs in the newly created kingdom was 
not of long duration, and on the 29th of July, 1815, Prince Czartoriski had 
to complain to the emperor of the czarevitch, and expressed his conviction 
that no enemy could occasion greater injuries to Alexander. It was, he said, 
as though he w^ished to bring matters to a rupture. "No zeal, no submission 
can soften him,” wrote Prince Adam to the emperor. "Neither the army, 
nor the nation, nor private individuals can find favour in his sight. The 
constitution in particular gives him occasion for ceaseless, bitter derision; 
everjdhing of rule, fonn, or law is made the object of mockery and laughter, 
and unfortunately deeds have already followed upon words. The grand 
duke does not even observe the military laws which he himself has estab¬ 
lished. He absolutely wishes to bring in corporal punishments and gave 
orders yesterday that they should be brought into force, in spite of the 
unanimous representations of the committee. Desertion, which is already 
now considerable, will become general; in September most of the officers 
will ask for their discharge. In fact, it is as if a plan were laid to oppose 
the views of your majesty, in order to render the benefits you have conferred 
void, in order to frustrate from the very beginning the success of your enters 
prise. His imperial highness in such a case would be, without himself know¬ 
ing it, the blind instrument of this destructive, design, of wffiich the first 
effect would be to exasperate equally both Russians and Poles and to take 
away all power from your majesty^s most solemn declarations. What would 
I not give for it to be possible to here satisfy the grand duke and fulfil^ the 
desires of your majesty in this respect! But this is decidedly impossible, 
and if he remains here I on the contrary foresee the most lamentable conse- 
quences 1 ” 

Indeed, as we look more closely into the state of affairs in Warsaw in 
the year 1815, it remains an unsolved enigma how the emperor Alexander, 
knowing as he did the indomitable character of his brother, could resolve 
to confide the destiny of the kingdom he had newly created to the wilful, 
arbitrary hands of the czare'vitch, whose personality as the probable heir 
to the throne of Russia had disturbed the Poles since the time of the termi¬ 
nation of the war of 1812. Prince Czartoriski’s letter did not alter Alex¬ 
anders determination: the czarevitch remained in Warsaw, and continued 
his impolitic course of action, the lamentable results of which were revealed 
by subsequent events. 

On the 21st of May in Tienna the emperor signed the manifesto calling 
upon all the powers who observed the laws of truth and piety to take up arms 
a^inst the usu^r of the French throne. In the same manifesto the annex¬ 
ation to Russia of the greater part of the former duchy of Warsaw wm 
aimounced: "Security is thus given to our frontiers, a firm defence is 
raised, calumnies and inimical attempts are repulsed, and the ties of brother- 
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hood renewed between races mutually united by a common origin. We 
have therefore considered it advanta^ous to assure the destiny of this 
country by basing its interior administration upon special regulations, 
peculiar to the speech and customs of the inhabitants and adapted to their 
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embraces so vast a number of people of various races, but at the same time 
preserves their distinctive qualities and customs unchanged, we have desired 
in creating the K?npiness of our new subiects. to plant in their hearts the 
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and showed the letter to the emperor Alexander; he commissioned her to 
write to Baroness Kriidener that he would esteem it a happiness to meet her. 
The correspondence was further prolonged in the same spirit and finally the 
''prince of darkness’' appeared on the scene, preventing her conversing with 
Alexander, that instrument of mercy, of heavenly things. '' But the Almighty 
will be stronger than he,” wrote Baroness Krudener ; “ God, who loves to make 
use of those who in the eyes of the world serve as objects of humiliation and 
mockery, has prepared my heart for that submission which does not seek the 
approval of men. I am only a nonentity. He is everything, and earthly 
kings trembleirefore Him.” The emperor Alexander's first religious transport, 
in the mystical sense, had manifested itself in the year 1812, when heavy 
trials feu upon Russia and filled his soul with alarm. His religious aspirations 
could not be satisfied with the usual forms and ceremonies of the church; in 
the matter of religion he sought for something different. Having separated 
himself, under the influence of fatal events, from those humanitarian ideals 
which to a certain degree had animated him in his youth, he had adopted 
religious conventions; but here, also, by the nature of his character, he was 
governed by aspirations after the ideal, without, however, departing from 
the sentimental romanticism that was peculiar to him, Under such condi¬ 
tions Alexander must necessarily have been impressionable to the influence 
of pietists and mystics. 

\^en he came to Heilbronn he was overwhelmed with weariness and sad¬ 
ness after the pompous receptions at the courts of Munich and Wurtemberg, 
and his soul thirsted for solitude. During the first interview Baroness 
Kriidener lifted the veil of the past before tSc eyes of Alexander and repre¬ 
sented to him his life with all its errors of ambition and vain pride; she proved 
to her listener that the momentary awakening of conscience, the acknowledg¬ 
ment of weaknesses, and temporary repentance do not constitute a full expia¬ 
tion of sins, and do not yet lead to s piritual regeneration. No, your majesty,” 
said she to him, ^^you have not yeii drawn near to the god man, as a criminal 
begging for mercy. You have not yet received forgiveness from him, who 
alone &s the power to absolve sins upon earth. You are still in your sins. 
You have not yet humbled yourself before Jesus, you have not yet said, like 
the publican, from the depths of your heart: *Goa, I am a great sinner; have 
mercy upon me!' And taat is why you do not find spiritual peace. Listen 
to the words of a w^oman, who has also been a great sinner, but who has found 
pardon of all her sins at the foot of the cross of Christ.” Baroness Krudener 
talked to Alexander in this strain for nearly three hours. ^ Alexander could 
only say a few broken words, and bowing his head on his hands, he shed 
abundant tears. All the words he heard, were, as the Scripture expresses it, 
like a two-edged sword, piercing to the very depths of the soul and spirit, 
and trying the feelings and thou^bs of his heart. [Finally, Baroness Krudener, 
'alarmed by the agitated state into which her words had thrown Alexander, 
said to him: “Sire, I beg you to pardon the tone in which I have spoken. 
Believe that in all sincerity of heart and before Qod I have said to you truths 
which have never before been said to you. I have only fulfilled a sacred 
duty to you.” ''Do not be afraid,” answered Alexander, “all your words 
have found a place in my heart: you have helped me to discover in myself 
what I had never before observed; I thank God for it, but I must often have 
such conversations, and I ask you not to go away.” 

From that day such conversations became a spiritual necessity to the 
emperor Alexander and a moral support in the pathway upon which he from 
thenceforth stood. According to tne opinion oi: Prince Galitzin, Alexander's 
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conversations with Baroness Kriidener were of a spiritual tendency^ and per¬ 
haps only in part touched u]Don contemporary events. There is no doubt,” 
says Prince Galitzin, '‘that Bponess Kriidener, who lived by faith, strength¬ 
ened the development of faith in the emperor by her disinterested and 
experienced cou^ls; she certainly directed the mil of Alexander to still 
greater self-sacrifice and prayer, and perhaps at the same time revealed to 
him the secret of that spiritual, prayerfid communion which, although designed 
by Grod as an inhoritance for all mortals, is unfortunately the portion of a very 
few chosen ones.*' From that time it only remained for Prince Galitzin to 
experience a lively feeling of satisfaction as he observed “wnth what giant 
strides the emperor advanced in the pathway of religion.” 

If the moral sphere in which Alexander began to move awakened the entire 
sympathy of Prince Galitzin, others looked upon the matter from another 
point of view. 

In accordance with the course he had adopted during the campaigns of 
1813 and 1814, the emperor desired to remain at the centre of military opera¬ 
tions. This intention was not to the taste of the Austrians, and from their 
headquarters at Heidelberg they sent a notification that it was difficult to 
find suitable premises in such a small place and that his majesty would be far 
more tranquil if he prolonged his stay at Heilbronn. The emperor ordered 
an answer to be sent to the effect that he requested that only one or two 




quarters should be established in the neighbouring villages. After this, on 
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lishman, named Pickford, and here remained until the 10th of June, awaiting 
the approach of his army to the Rhine. The Baroness Kriidener also did not 
delay removing to Heidelberg; she settled not far from the house occupied 
by the emperor. He spent most of his evenings with her and, listening to her 
instructions, in confidential intercourse he told her of the griefs and passions 
which had darkened his sorrowful life. In these conversations, the fellow 
traveller and collaborator of Baroness Kriidener, Empaitaz, also took part. 
Baroness Kriidener did not flatter Alexander, she possessed the gift of speak¬ 
ing the truth without giving offence. According to the opinion of her admir¬ 
ers she might have become a beneficent genius for Ru^ia, but this was hin¬ 
dered by the hypocrisy of various unworthy persons, who took advantage of 
this new frame of mind of the emperor, using it as a means for the attainment 
of aims which were not at all in accordance with Alexander’s lofty sentiments 
and intentions. 

Becoming more and more convinced of the power of repentance and prayer, 
the emperor once said to Empaitaz: “I can assure you that when I find 
myself in awkward situations 1 always come out of them through prayer. I 
wfll tell you something which would greatly astonish everyone if it were 
known: when I am in counsel, with ministers, who are far from sharing my 
principles, and they show themselves of opposite opinions, instead of dis¬ 
puting, I lift up an inward prayer, and little by little they come round to 
principles of humanity and justice.” 

Alexander had adopted the habit of daily reading the Holy Scriptures and 
began to seek in them immediate answers to his doubts. “On the 7th of 
June,” relates Empaitaz, “he read the 35th psalm; in the evening he told us 
that this psalm had dispersed all remaining anxiety in his soul as to the suc¬ 
cess of the war; thenceforth he was convinced that he was acting in accordance 
with the will of God.” 







idea of the act in a declaration or manifesto. Alexander replied that his 
decision was unchangeable, that he took it upon himself to obtain the signa¬ 
ture to it of his allies, the emperor of Austria and the king of Prussia. As to 
France, England, and other courts — ''that/' said the emperor to him, ''will 
already be your concern.” 

The treaty of the Christian brotherly alliance, imagined by Alexander 
and called the Holy Alliance, consisted of three articles according to which 
the allies bound themselves: (1) to remain united by the indissoluble ties of 
brotherly friendship, to show each other help and co-operation, to govern 
their subjects in the same spirit of fraternity in order to maintain truth and 
peace; (2) to esteem themselves members of one Christian people, placed by 
providence to rule over three branches of one and the same family; and (3) to 
invite all the powers to acknowledge these rules and to enter the Iloly Alliance. 
The sovereigns who signed the treaty were bound, " both in ruling over their 
own subjects and in political relations with other governments, to be guided 
by the precepts of the holy Gospel_^ which, not being limited in their applica¬ 
tion to private life alone, should immediately govern the wills of monarchs 
and their actions.” 

King Frederick William willmgly declared his consent to become a member 
of the Holy Alliance, conceived in the same spirit as the scene that had once 
taken place at night at the tomb of Frederick the Great in the garrison church 
at Potsdam, and appearing to be the realisation of the thought expressed by 
the soverei^ after the battle of Bautzen: "If the Lord blesses our under¬ 
takings,” said they, "then will we give praise to him before the face of the 
whole world.” 

The emperor Francis, however, received with greater reserve the proposal 
to join the Holy Alliance j he was in general incapable of letting himself be 
carried away by fantastic ideas and romanticism or of being subject to enthus¬ 
iastic impulses of any kind. He consented to sign the treaty only after Met- 
temich had tranquilnsed him with the assurance that the project should only 



















Dower of Napoleon^ like the one under consideration, and wnicn en 
being renewed from time to time as occasion demanded. At first these were 
directed towards a definite object, but they ^aduaily assumed wider scope, 
and in a spirit quite foreign to the “Holy Alliance/^ endeavoured to arrest 


»The letter written by Emperor Alexander on the_ 18th of March, 1816, to (^unt S^-ven, 
Ambassador in London, upon, the occasion of the publication of the treaty of the Holy Allian ^ 
and preserved in the Russian State Archives, affords a dear instance of the direction of poli¬ 
tics at that time. 
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and stem the aspirations of the period, whether legitimate or degenerate. 
’The partly stationary, partly retrograde attitude of all, or most, of the 
European governments, which afterward became general, had its inception 
at this time. The spirit of absolutism, in short, found expression in the Jloly 
Alliance. That this mystic Alliance was not suitable for any practical pur¬ 
pose was proved on the spot.^ 

It was quite apparent and recognised by all that France could not be left 
to herself, for it had been determined to leave an allied cany of 150,000 men 
under the Duke of Wellington in possession of the French fortresses. For 
what purpose and under what conditions this was to take place, naturally 
had to be decided by some explicit treaty. ' On the same day on which peace 
with France was signed — 20th November—the four powers which had 
signed the Treaty of Chaumont, England, Russia, Austria, and Prussia, con¬ 
cluded among themselves a new Alliance of real and far-reaching significance. 
The new treaty confirmed the compacts made at Chaumont, and on the 25th 
of March, of the current year 1815, the allies ex pressed their conviction that the 
peace of Europe depended upon the consolic ation of the restored order of 
things in France, on the maintenance of the royal authority and of the con¬ 
stitutional charter; they pledged themselves to reinforce the garrison troops 
in France, if necessary by 60,000 men from each of the-four Powers, or if 
required by their combined army, in order to exclude Bonaparte and his 
family for ever from the French throne, but to support the sovereignty of 
the Bourbons and the Constitution. They further agreed, after the time fixed 
for the investment of France by the allied troops had elapsed, to adopt 
measures for the maintenance of the existing order of things in Franco and 
of the peace of Europe. In order to facilitate the execution of these duties 
and to consolidate the friendly relations of the four powers, it was arranged 
that from time to time, at certain fixed intervals, meetings of the sove¬ 
reigns in person or of their ministers — congresses in fact — should take 
place, to consult concerning the great and common interests of the allies, and 
the measures that might be considered necessary at the time to promote the 
welfare and peace of the nations and of Europe. 

It was this treaty which founded and introduced the Congress policy of 
the next decade, and it is well to note that France although a member of the 
Holy Alliance was excluded from this league, as was to be expected, and that 
England, which had remained outside the Holy Alliance, here stood at the 
head of affairs. The true position and significance of things are thereby 
made clear.? 

[i Skrine i says, liowever: “ For nearly lialf a century tUo Holy Alliance was the keystone 
of the edifice erected at Vienna, the bidden chain which linked Hussia with the other military 
powers.”] 
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[1801-1825 A.D.j 

Heaven grant that we may one day attain our aim of making Bns- 
sia free and of preserving her from despotism and tyranny. This is 
my unique desire, and I wiUingly sacrifice all my laboura and my life 
to the aim that is so dear to me.—ALEXiJSDEa I. 


THIS COMPLEX CHAHACTEE OP ALEXANDER I 

In the preceding chapter, we followed the history of the external affairs 
of Russia curing fourteen years of the reign of Alexander I. Now we shall 
witness the incidents of that monarch’s later years, and, in particular, shall 
consider the internal condition of Russia during the reign of one of the most 
interesting of sovereigns. Clearly to appreciate the complex character of 
the reign, we may follow Shilder, partly by way of recapitulation, in divid¬ 
ing it into three periods, each of which seems to represent a phase of the 
mental evolution of Alexander.^ 

The first period embraces the time between the years 1801 and 1810, 
and is usually designated as the epoch of reforms, but as we penetrate more 
deeply into the spirit of that period, we come to the conclusion that it might 
more justly be termed the epoch of vacillations. Actually, at this time, 
that is from 1801 to 1810, ceaseless vacillations took place in the govern¬ 
mental life of Russia, both in regard to the outward as well as the inw’ard 
policy of the empire; throughout every branch of the administration of the 
state an entire instability of views and brusque changes from one political 
system to another were to be observed. All these manifestations w'ere con- 
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sessed the characteristic of not unfrequently vacillating at short intervals 
between two entirely opposed frames of mind, Mithoiit reference to the direc¬ 
tion he had elected to follow. 

The second period is continued from 1810 to 1816 and in its inner sig¬ 
nification is entirely concentrated in the struggle with France. This period 
in contrast to the preceding, is distinguislied by the pursuit of one ruling 
idea, carried out with remarkable consecutiveness to the end, an instance 
which is almost unique in the wliole reign of Alexander. Unexpectedly 
to all, to the astonishment of the whole world, in 1812, he showed himseif 
immovable and decided to be or not to be. Meanwhile Napoleon, prepar¬ 
ing himself for the invasion of Russia, had based his political and military 
calculations upon the imaginary weakness of Alexander’s character, and in 
this respect the conqueror’s hidden thoughts corresjoonded with the secret 
calculations of his allies, Metternich and Hardenburg. All tliese three 
enemies of Russia were however destined to experience complete disenchant¬ 
ment. The ruling idea of Alexander, which he then steadfastly followed, 
consisted in the overthrow of Napoleon. [These two periods we have covered 
in the preceding chapter, but we shall have occasion to revert to certain 
phases and incidents of their development,] 

The third period, beginning from the year 1816, finishes with the death 
of the emperor Alexander in 1825. Historians usually call it the period of 
congresses and of the preservation of order in Europe established by them 
It would be more exact and nearer to the truth to call this last decade the 
period of reaction. 

After the overthrow of Napoleon the emperor Alexander appears as a 
weary martyr, wavering between the growing influence of Arakteheiev and 
his own personal convictions which he had adopted in the days of his youth. 
Amongst the reactionary measures which commenced in 1816 there can 
still be traced bright gleams of the enthusiasms and dreams of his youth. 
Hie speech pronounced in 1818 by the emperor at the opening of the Polish 
diet testifies to this. But froxn the year 1820 a complete vanishing of all 
the previous ideals^ to the realisation of which he had once aspired with 
sincere enthusiasm, is to be observed. To this moral condition was also united 
an incurable weariness of life, the signs of which had already been observed 
m the emperor Alexander by Metternich at the congress of Verona in 1822. 

As we enter_ upon a closer analysis of the three periods into which we 
nave divided this reign, we remark another curious feature in the develop¬ 
ment of Alexander. Metternich calls this phenomenon that of the periodic 
evolutions of the emperor’s mind (Us ivolutions pSriodiques de son esprit), 
ine phenomenon was repeated with striking regularity about every five 
years of his reign. Assimilating to himself any idea with which he was 
inspired,^exander gave himself up to it, unhesitatingly and with Ml enthu¬ 
siasm. The incubation required about two years, during which the idea 

importance of a system; the third year he remained 
laitWul to the system, ciosen, he became more and more attached to it, 
he listened with real enthusiasm to its uoholders and at such a time was 
inaccessible to ^y influence that might s.iake the justness of the views he 
Had adopted. The fourth year he grew disturbed at the consequences which 
niight possibly arise; the fifth year there became observable a medley of the 
• y?'Hishmg s}^iem with some new idea which was beginning to take 

Jv. + 1 usually diametrically opposed to the one 

that had left his horizon. After that, when he had assimilated the new con¬ 
victions, he did not preserve any remembrance of the ideas he had abandoned, 
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beyond the obligations which bound him to the various representati'vfea^.of 
the former views. ^ |: 

MINISTEHIAL rNTLTIENCES; SPERANSKI AND ARAKTCHEIEV 

s 

From 1806 to 1812 the preponderating influence over Alexander I was 
that of Sperans^d. Son of a village pri^, educated in a seminary^ and 
afterwards professor of mathematics and philosophy in the seminary of 
Alexander Nevski, Speranski became preceptor to the children of Alexis 
Kurakin, thanks to whom he quitted the ecclesiastical for a civil career, 
and became secretary to Troehtchinski, wh6 was then chancellor of the 
imperial council. Later, after he had become director of the department 
of the interior under Pmce Kotchubei, Speranski rose to the position of 
secretary of state and gained the complete confidence of the emperor. The 
favourite of the preceding period had all been imbued with English ideas; 
Speranski, on the contrary, loved France and manifested a particular admi¬ 
ration for Napoleon. These French sympathies, shared at the time by Alex¬ 
ander I, formed a new bond between the prince and the minister which w^as 
not severed untO. the rupture with Napoleon. '' We know,” said Monsieur 
Bogdanovitch, “ Alexander’s fondness for representative forms and a consti¬ 
tutional government, but this taste resembles that of a dilettante who goes 
into ecstasies over a fine painting. Alexander early convinced himself 
that neither Russia’s vast extent nor the constitution of civil society w’ould 
permit the realisation of his dream. From day to day he deferred the exe¬ 
cution of his utopian ideas, but delighted to discourse with his intimates 
upon the projected constitution and the disadvantages of absolutism. To 
pLease the emperor, Speranski ardently defended the principles of liberty, 
and by so doing exposed himself to accusations of anarchy and of having 
conceived projects dangerous to institutions that had received the conse¬ 
cration of time and custom.” Painstaking, learned, and profoundly patri¬ 
otic and humane, he was the man best able to realii^ aU that was practicable 
in the ideas of Alexander. 

Speranski presented to the sovereign a systematic plan of reform. The 
imperial council received an extension of privileges. Composed as it was 
of the chief dignitaries of the state, it became in a measure the legislative 
power, and had the duty of examining new laws, extraordinary measures, 
and ministerial reports; it was in reality a sketch of a representative govern¬ 
ment. After the interview at Erfurt, during which Napoleon had showed 
him marked attention, Speranski entered into relations with the French 
legal writers, Locr^, Legras, Dupont de Nemours, and made them corre¬ 
spondents of the legislative commission of the imperial council. The Code 
Napoleon was not adapted to any but a homogeneous nation emancipated 
from personal and feudal servitude, with a population whose members all 
enjoyed a certain equality before the law. Thus to Speranski the emanci¬ 
pation of the serfs was the corner-stone of regeneration. He dreamed of 
instituting a third estate, of limiting the number of privileged classes, and 
of forming the great aristocratic families into a peerage similar to that of 
England. He encouraged Count Stroinovski to publish his pamphlet, Rules 
to he Observed heiween Proprietors arid Serfs. As early as 1809 he had decided 
that the holders of university degrees should have the advantage over all 
others in attairung the degrees of the tchin. Thus a doctor would at once 
enter the eighth rank, a master of arts the ninth, a candidate the tenth, 
and a bachelor the twelfth. 
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Like Turgot, the minister of Louis XVIII, and the Prussian reformer 
Stein, Speranski had aroused the hostility of everyone. The nobility of court 
and antechamber, and all the young ofFicials who wished to rise by favour 
alone were exasperated by the ukase of 1809; proprietors were alarmed at 
Speranski’s project for the emancipation of thfe serfs; the senators were irri¬ 
tated by his plans for reorganisation which would reduce the first governino* 
body of the empire to the position of a supreme court of just'ce; and the higa 
aristocracy was incensed at the boldness of a man of low condition, the son of 
a village priest. The people themselves complained at the increase in taxa¬ 
tion, alltliose whose interests had been set aside united against the upstart* 
he was accused of despising the time-honoured institutions of Moscow and of 
having presented as a model to the Russians the Code Napoleon when the 
country was on the eve of war with France. The ministers Balachev, Armfelt 
Guriev, Count Rostoptchin, Arakteheiev, and the grand duchess Catherine 
Pavlovna, sister of the emperor, influenced Alexander against him. Karamzin, 
the historian, addressed to the emperor an impassioned memoir on New and 
Old Rmsia, in which he stepped forth as the champion of serfdom, of the old 
laws, and of autocracy. Speranski's enemy even went to the length of de¬ 
nouncing him as a traitor and an accomplice of France. In March, 1812, he 
was suddenly sent from the capital to Nijni-Novgorod and afterwards deported 
to a distant post where he was subjected to close surveillance. He was recalled 
in 1819, when passions had somewhat cooled, and was appointed governor of 
Siberia. In 1821 he returned to St. Petersburg, but did not recover his former 
position. 

A new epoch now set in. The adversaries of Speranski, Armfelt, Schicli- 
kov, and Rostoptchin attained high positions, but the acknowledged favourite 
was Aiuktcheiev, the rough ''corporal of Gachina,” born enemy to progress 
and reform and apostle of absolute dominion and passive obedience. He 
gained the confidence of Alexander, first by his devotion to the memory of 
Paul, next by his punctuality, his uncuestioning obedience, his disinterested¬ 
ness and habits of industry, and lastly by his ingenuous admiration for the 
''genius of the emperor.^’ He was the most trustworthy of servitors, the most 
mperious of superiors, and the most perfect instrument for a reaction. His 
infuence was not at once exclusive. After having conquered Napoleon, 
Alexander looked u]Don himself as the liberator of nations. He had set Ger¬ 
many free; he deak leniently with France and obtained for it a charter; he 
granted a constitution to Poland, with the intention of extending its benefit 
to Russia. Though the censorship of the press had recently forbidden the 
Vustmk slovemosti to criticise " the servants of his majesty,’^ Alexander had 
not entirely renounced his utopian ideas. English Protestant influence suc¬ 
ceeded to the influence of France; French theatres were closed and Bible 
societies opened. 

Nevertieless, this first period of favour for Arakteheiev soon became an 
epoch, of sterility; though reaction had not yet set in there had at least come 
a decided pause. The reforms interrupted by the war of 1812 were not to 
be again resumed. The code of Speranski had come to an end and all efforts 
to compile one better suited to Russian traditions were of no avail./ 


EDTJCATIONAL ADVANCES; THE LYCEE AND THE LIBRARY 

On the 23rd of January of the year 1811 was promulgated the statute of 
the lycee of Tsarskoi Selo, which had been definitely worked out by secretary 
ox state Speranski. The aim of the establishment of the lyc<Se was the educa- 



was entirely left to the empress^ Marie Feodorovna, a case soon presentee, 
itself where the emperor recognised the necessity of departing from the rule 
he had established. The widowed empress desired to send her sons to the 
university of Leipac for the completion of their studies;^ this waSj however^ 
firmly opposed by the emjDeroi’j and instead he had the idea of establishing 


lycee took place on the Slst of Octoberj 
1811; in the presence of the emperor Al¬ 
exander. It commenced with a thanks¬ 
giving service in the court chapel of 
Tsarskoi Selo, after which those present 
accompanied the clergy who made the 
tour of the edifice, sprinkling it with holy 
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and on the 27th of September, 1811, on the anniversary of the emi^ror's 
coronation, the solemn consecration of the nevr cathedral took place in the 
presence of the emperor. Count Stroganov was that day elevated to the 
dignity of actual privy councillor of the first rank. He was not destined to 
enjoy for long the completion of his work: ten days later he died. ^ _ 

In the very thick of the preparations for war, and amidst such agitatmg 
political circumstances as had been unknown till then, the emperor Alexander 
continued to labour for the enlightenment of his subjects. Notable among 
his acts at this time was -the foundation of a public library. Cathmne 11 s 
idea of founding in the capital a library for general use, and of rendermg it 
accessible to all, was only brought to fulfilment by Alexander. A special 
edifice was built with this object; its construction had been already^ com¬ 
menced during Catherine’s reign. By 1812 aH the preliminary work m the 
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building of this library was completed, and on the 14ih of January the emperor 
honoured the newly constructed library with a visit, and examined in detail 
all its curiosities. Following on this the "draft of detailed rules for the 
administration of the Imperial Public Library"' was ratified by his majesty on 
the 7th of March. 

The events of 1812, however, deferred the actual opening of the library: 
soon measures had to be thought of to save its treasures. The opening cere¬ 
mony took place, therefore, two years later, in 1814, on the* 14th of January, 
the anniversary of the day on which the emperor Alexandor made his gracious 
visit to the library, on the memorable occasion of its founding. 

A great many festivities took place at the Russian court upon the occasion 
of the marriage of the grand duke Nicholas Pavlovitch with the princess 
Charlotte of Prussia (July 13th, 1817). About the same time (July 31sfc, 1817), 
a modest festival was celebrated at Tsarskoi Selo — the first distribution of 
prizes to students of the lyc4e. On that day the emperor Alexander, accom¬ 
panied by Prince A. N. Galitzin, was present in the conference hall of the insti¬ 
tution he had founded; he himself distributed the prizes and certificates to 
the pupils, and after having announced the awards to be given to them and 
their teachers he left, bidding a fatherly farewell to all. The poet Pushkin 
was amongst the students who took part in the festival. 


EXPULSION OF THE JESUITS FRO^I ST. PETERSBURG 

The year 1815, which had been filled with a series of unexpected events, 
terminated with an important administrative measure which no one had 
foreseen. On the 18th of January, 1817, an imperial ukase was issued 
ordering the immediate expulsion of all the monks of the order of Jesuits 
from St. Petersburg, and at the same time forbidding their entry into either 
of the two capitals. In the middle of the night they were provided with fur 
cloaks, and warm boots, and despatched in carts to the residence of their 
brethren at Polotsk.^ It was enjoined in this ukase that the Catholic church 
in St. Petersburg should be " placed on the same footing that had been estab¬ 
lished during the reign of the empress Catherine II and which had endured 
up to the year 1800." This expulsion put an end to the pedagogical activity 
of the Jesuits in St. Petersburg, The words of N. J, Turgoniev, spoken in the 
year 1812 and addressed to his successor Gruber, the Berezovski Jesuit, were, 
in fact, realised for the order in the most unpleasant way. He said: "This 
is the beginning of the end; you will now do so much that you will be sent 
away." The government was compelled to have recourse to decisive meas¬ 
ures in view of cases of conversion to Catholicism amongst the orthodox 
pupils of the Jesuit school in St. Petersburg; besides which the influence of 
Jesuit propaganda was spreading in a remarkable way amongst the ladies of 
the high society of St. Petersburg. 

This measure, however, did not put a limit to the misfortunes that de¬ 
scended upon the Jesuits during the reign of Alexander. A few years later 
(on the 25th of March, 1820) the order was given that the Jesuits should be 
expelled finally from Russia, adding that they were not under any aspect or 

^ In the year 1812 Alexander had granted a charter to the Jesuit College of Polotslc, rais¬ 
ing it to the rank of an “ academy ” and giving it rights and privileges equal to those of the 
university; he was then probably governed by political considerations concerning Poland, and 
in the charter he refers to the college as “ affording great advantages for the education of 
youth" and trusts that the “Jesuits will labour in Poland dema h Ion sens’* (along the right 
lines.) 



imitation. You have acted in accordance with the spirit of the times and 
have understood that liberal principles alone can serve as a basis for the happi¬ 
ness of nations.” From these words it is evident that the emperor enter¬ 
tained, according to Shishkov’s expression, an unfortunate prejudice against 
the right of servitude in Russia, and it appeared to many that in other parts 
of the empire words would he followed by deeds.^ 

From the year 1816, the^asant question began to occupy society. The 
aide-de-camp of his majesty, Kisselev, even presented a memoir to the emperor 
which bore the title Of the Gradual A hotitioii of Slavery in Mussia. The memoir 
began with the words: “ Civic liberty is the foundation of national prosperity. 
This truth is so undoubted that I consider it superfluous here to explain how 
desirable it is that the lawful independence of which serfs and agriculturists 
are unjustly deprived, should be established for them throughout the empire. 

I consider this measure the more needful now that the progress of enlighten¬ 
ment and our closer contact with Europe, which hourly increases the fermen¬ 
tation of minds, indicate to the government the necessity of averting the con¬ 
sequences which may follow, and whose menace it would be already difficult 
or impossible to deny. The blood in which the French Revolution was 
steeped bears witness to this.’’ In what manner the emperor Alexander 
regarded the memoir presented by his aide-de-camp, and what fate overtook 
this production of his pen, have remained unknown. 

P. D. Kisselev was not the only nobleman who recognised the uigent 
necessity of the government’s occupying itself "mth the _ peasant question. 
The following circumstance serves as a proof of this: in this same year, 1816, 
many of the richest landowners of the government of St. Petersburg, knowing 
the emperor’s moral aspirations to better the lot of the peasant serfs, decided 
to turn them into obligatory settlers upon the basis of the then existing regu- 

' Mucb earlier, in 1807, tlie emperor had expressed liimself to General Savari upon Giis 
question in the following words : “I want to bring the country out of the state of barbarism 
in which this traffic in men leaves it. I will say more—if civilisation were more advanceo, i 
would abolish this slavery even if it were to cost me my head.” 
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Nations. Tlie act was dra’WTi up and signed by sixty-five landowners; it only 
remained to take it to be ratified by the emperor, and for this purpose the 
general aide-de-camp J. V. Vasiltchikov was chosen. Those who had taken 
part in the signature of the act supposed tliat the emperor knew nothing of 
the meetings that had taken place on the occasion and w^cre convinced that 
lie would receive graciously a proposition w’-hich was in accordance with his 
manner of thinking. But the emperor Alexander was aware of the deter¬ 
mination of the nobles and hardly had Vasiltchikov, after requesting permis¬ 
sion to present himself to his majesty, begun to speak oi the matter, when 
Alexander, interrupting him, inciiired: ^‘To whom, in your opinion, does 
the legislative power belong in Russia?’* And when Viisilichicov replied: 
■^Without doubt to your imperial majesty’ as an autocratic emperor,’* Alex¬ 
ander, raising his voice, said,'' Then leave it to me to promulgate such laws as 
I consider most beneficial to my subjects.” 

The emperor’s reply gave little hope of a favourable solution of this 
important question. In the then existing state of affairs, the matter could 
not avoid passing through the hands of Arakteheiev. This indeed actually 
happened. In February, 1818, before the departure of the emperor Alexander 
from Moscow for Warsaw to open the first Polish diet, Count Arakteheiev 
announced that his majesty had deigned to issue an edict for the liberation of 
landowners’^ peasants jTom the condition of serfdom, with the stipulation 
that the edict should not in any of its mc^asurcs be oppressive to the land- 
owners, and especially that it should not present anything of a violent char¬ 
acter in its accomplishment on the part of the government: but, on the con¬ 
trary, that it should be accompanied by advantages fur the landowners and 
awaken in them a desire to co-operate with the government in the abolition 
of the conditions of serfdom in Russia, an abolition c(»rrespondiiig to Hie spirit 
of the times and the progress of education, and Indispensable for the future 
trancfuillitv of the possessors of serfs. 

THE EMPEROlt AND THE QUAKERS 

In 1814, at the time of the emperor Alexander's stay in London, the fam¬ 
ous philanthropist Quakers, De Grellet de Mobillicr,^ and Allen, had been 
inspired with the idea of taking advantage of a favourable occasion, and 
instilling into the minds of the allied sovereigns the conviction that the king¬ 
dom of Christ is a kingdom o'f justice and truth. With this object they first 
set off to visit the king of Prussia, who received them and praised the Quakers 
living' in his dominions, but expressed his conviction that war is indispensable 
for the attainment of peace. The emperor Alexander showed them more 
sympathy; he visited a Quaker meeting and received a deputation. The 
emperor assured the Quakers that he was in agreement with the greater part 
of their opinions, and that although on account of his exceptional position 
ms mode of action must be other than theirs, yet he was in union with them 
in the spiritual worship of Christ. In taking leave of the Quakers, Alexander 
invited them to come to see Mm in Russia and said: I bid you farewell as 
a friend and brother,” 

Grellet and Allen arrived in St. Petersburg in November, 1818, during the 

* Etienne de Grellet Mobillier was born in France in 1760 and was brought up in tlio Roman 
Catholic faith. ^ At the beginning of the French Revolution he went to AnuTJ^ia and there 
entered the society of Friends or Quakers. He subsequently repeatedly visited Europe with 
various philanthropic aims, mainly in order to strengthen the principles of a morally religious 
life amongst mankind. 
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emperor’s absence. They went to Prince A. N. Galitzin^ of whom Greiiet 
w’rote: is a man penetrated by a truly Christian spirit.” Galitzin 

received the Quakers with an open heart- and informed them that the emperor 
had^sent him a letter telling him of their coming to Russia and requesting 
that_they might be received as his friends. After various questions upon 
religious matters the Quakers, together with Prince Galitzin, gave themselves 
up to silent, inv^ard meditation, and this method, writes Grellet, “did not 
appear at all unknown to the prince. Inspired' by the love of Christ, we felt 
in ourselves, after silent, heartfelt prayer, the beneficent moving of grace. 
In taking leave of the prince, he offered us free access to all that could interest 
us — to the prisons, to reformatory institutions, and to refuges for the poor.” 

Their visit to the St. Petersburg prisons deeply agitated the pious Quakers; 
according to Grellet’s observations, some of them were very dirty and overrun 
with vermin; the odour was unbearable and the air contaminated lo such a 
degree that it affected the heads and lungs of the visitors. The Quakers also 
inspected a few refuges and schools. 

On a subsequent evening the emperor Alexander received the Quakers 
alone. He called them his old friends, made them sit beside him on the sofa, 
and called to mind with inward emotion their interview in London in 1814, say¬ 
ing that it had given him the spirit of courage and firmness amidst all the diffi¬ 
cult circumstances in which he was then placed. “ The emperor then,” writes 
Grellet, “suggested to us some questions upon religious matters, thus showing 
his sincere desire to progress in the sa'ving knowledge of truth. He further 
questioned us as to what w'e had seen and done in Russia. We took advantage 
of the opportunity to relate to him the distre^ing condition of the prisons; 
and^in particular we directed his attention to the wretched state of the prison 
in Abo, and told him about an unfortunate man who had been kept in irons 
there for nineteen years. The emperor was touched by our narrative and 
said, ‘Tiiis ought not to be; it shall not occur again.” The Quakers also 
informed the emperor how dee ply grieved they had been to see, upon inspect¬ 
ing one of the schools, that tie pupils 'were given books to read that w^ere 
pernicious to their morals; after which they showed him a specimen of 
extracts they had made from the Holy Scriptures for the use of schools. The 
emperor remained wn-apped in thought for a moment, and then turning to Ms 
companions, he observed: “You nave done precisely what I much desired. 
I have often thought that schools might serve as a powerful instrument for 
the furtherance of the kingdom of Christ, by leading the people to the knowl¬ 
edge of the Saviour and the principles of true piety. Send me as soon as 
possible all that you have succeeded in preparing.” 

The conversation then touched on Daniel Villers, also a Quaker, whom 
the emperor had called to St. Petersburg to drain the marshes; Alexander said 
that he regarded Ms presence in Russia as a blessing to the people. “ It was 
not the draining of the marshes,” added the emperor, “ nor any other material 
necessity that was the cause of my inviting some of your ‘ friends to come here; 
no, I was guided by the wish that their true piety, their probity, and other 
virtues might serve as an example for my people to imitate.” 

In conclusion the emperor said, “Before we separate, let us try to spend 
some time in common prayer.” “We willingly consentai,” write Grellet in 
regard to this matter, “ feeling that the Lord with His beneficent power was 
near us. Some time passed in silent, inward contemplation; our souls were 
humbled, and a little later I felt within me the heavenly breathing of the 
spirit of prayer and compunction; enfolded by the spirit, I bent my knees 
before the greatness of God; the emperor knelt beside me. Amidst the 
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inward outpourings of the soul we felt that the Lord had consented to hear 
our prayers. After that we spent a little while longer in silence and then 
withdrew. In bidding us farewell the emperor expressed the desire to see us 
again before we left. We spent two hours with him.’' 

After this remarkable audience, which so graphically expresses the religi¬ 
ous-idealistic frame of mind of the emperor Alexander, the Quakers visited 
under the patronage of the widowed empress the female ^ucational estab¬ 
lishments, the young pupils of which aroused much sympathy in them. 

Grellet found that some of them had 
hearts open for receiving evangelical 
inspiration. These visits were fol¬ 
lowed by the reception of the Quak¬ 
ers by the empress Marie Teodorovna. 
They told the empress that they were 
much pleased at the condition of the 
institutions under her patronage, but 
at the same time they could not be 
otherwise than grieved to see how 
little attention was paid in St. Peters¬ 
burg, and in general throughout 
Russia, to the education of children 
of the lower classes; they also spoke 
to the empress of the unsatisfactori- 
ness of the then existing prison ac¬ 
commodations for women, and indi¬ 
cated how advantageous it would be 
if the prisons were visited by women 
capable of instructing and consoling 
the unfortunate prisoners. The em¬ 
press entirely agreed with these 
ideas. 

Soon the emperor again invited 
the Quakers to come and see him.” 
“ He again received us in his private 
apartments,” writes Grellet, “ to which 
we were taken by a secret way, avoid¬ 
ing the guard and the court servants. 
Nobody seemed surprised to see us 
keeping our heads covered. The em¬ 
peror, as before, received us with sincere affability. He began by informing us 
that the chains in which we had seen the prisoners at Abo had been taken off, that 
the unfortunate man of whom we had told him had been set at liberty, and 
that orders had been given that the other orisoners were to be better treated. 
He then asked us to relate to lum openly a i that we had noticed in the prisons 
during our stay in Russia. The governor-general (Count Miloradovitch) had 
informed him of the changes and improvements which he considered it advan¬ 
tageous to carry out in the gaols, and the emperor entirely approved of the 
changes that had already been made. He further told us that the widowed 
empress had spoken to him with pleasure of our visit to her; that she had 
taken to heart what we had said of the extreme neglect of the education of 
children of the poorer classes, and that she was occupying herself in searching 
for the most effectual measures of remedying this defect as soon as possible. 
The emperor added that he had named a certain sum of money to be used for 
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the establishment of six schools for poor children in the capital, and that the 
children \\^ere to receive there a rehgious and moral education. He further 
told us that he had attentively perused the books we had prepared and was 
delighted with them; that if we had only come to Russia to do this, we had ■ 
already accomplished a very important work, and that he intended to bring 
our books into use throughout all the schools of his empire.” 

Before their departure for Moscow the emperor received his old friends 
a third time, and on this occasion he related to them various details of how' 
he had himself been educated under the supervision of his grandmother, 
the empress Catherine. “The persons attached to me,” said he, “had some 
good qualities, but they were not believing Christians and therefore my 
primary education was not united with any profoimd moral impressions; 
in accordance with the customs of our church, I was taught formally to repeat 
nioming and evening certain prayers I had learned; but this habit, which 
did not in any wise satisfy the inw'ard requirements of my religious feelings, 
soon wearied me. Meanwhile it happened more than once that, when I 
lay down to rest, I had a lively feeling in my soul of my sins, and of the 
various moral deficiencies of my mode of life; thus penetrated by heartfelt 
repentance I was moved by a desire to rise from my bed and in the silence 
of the night to throw myself upon my knees and with tears ask God for 
forgiveness and for strength to preserve greater watchfulness over myself 
in future. This contrition of heart continued for some time; but little by 
little, in the absence of moral support on the part of the persons who sur¬ 
rounded me, I began to feel more seldom and more feebly these salutary 
movings of grace. Sin, together with worldly distractions, began to reign 
more and more within my soul. Einally, in 1812 , the Lord in His love and 
mercy, again called to me, and the former movings of grace were renewed 
with fresh strength in my heart. At that ;period a certain pious person ^ 
advised me to take to reading the Holy Scriptures and gave me a Bible, a 
book which until then I had never had in my hands. I devoured the Bible 
finding that its words shed a new and never previously experienced peace 
in my heart, and satisfied the thirst of my soul. The Lord m His goodness 
granted me his Spirit to understand what I read; and to this inward 
instruction and enlightenment I owe all the spiritual gjxxi that I acquired 
by the reading of the divine Word; this is why I look upon inward enlighten¬ 
ment or instruction from the Holy Ghost as the firmest support in the soul — 
saving knowledge of God.” 

The emperor then related to his companions how deeply his soul was 
penetrated with the desire to abolish forever wars and bloodshed upon earth. 
“He said,” writes Grelle, “that he had passed many nights without sleep 
in strained and intense deliberation as to how this sacred desire could be 
realised, and in deep grief at the thought of the innumerable calamities and 
misfortunes that Are occasioned by war. At that time, when his soul was 
thus bowed down in ardent prayer to the Saviour, the idea arose in him of 
inviting the crowned heads to unite in one holy alliance, before the tribunal 
of which all future disagreements that should arise should be settled, instead 
of having recourse to the sword and to bloodshed. This idea took such pc^ 
session of him that he got up from his bed, expounded his filings and aspi¬ 
rations in writing with such liveliness and ardour that his intentions were 
subjected on the part of many to unmerited suspicion and misinterpretation 

‘iMthough,' added he with a sigh, ‘ardent love for God and mankind was 
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the sole motive that governed me/ Thoughts of the formation of the Holy 
Alliance again arose in him during his stay in Paris. After wc had spent 
some time in conversing on this important subject, the emperor said to us: 
'And thus we part, in this world, but I hnnly trust that we, being separated 
by space, will however remain by the goodness of the spirit of God forever 
united through inward spiritual fellowship, for in the kingdom of God there 
are no limitations of space. Now, before we part, I have one request to 
make to you: let us join in silent prayer and see if the Lord^win not consent 
to manifest His gracious presence to us, as Ho did the last time/ 

“We gladly consented to fulfil his desire. A solemn silence followed 
during which we felt that the Lord was amongst us; our souls were reverently 

opened before Him and Ho himself was 
working within us through His grace. 
Somewhat later, 1 felt, through the breath¬ 
ing of the love of Christ, the lively desire 
of saying a few words of approbation to 
our beloved emperor in order to encour¬ 
age him to walk with firm steps in the 
Lord's way and to put his whole trust, 
unto the end of his earthly journcyings, 
in the efficaciousness of the divine grace; 
in general I felt the necessity of guarding 
him from evil and strengthening him in 
his good intention of ever following the 
path of truth and righteousness.' The 
words that I said produced a profound 
impression upon the emp(‘.ror and. ho shed 
burning tears. Then our dear Allen, 
kneeling, raised a fervent prayer to Go(l 
for the emperor and his people. The 
emperor himself fell on his knees beside 
him and remained a long while with us in 
spiribial outpourings before the Lord. 
Finally wc solemnly and touchingly took 
leave of each other/' 


SECRET SOCIETIES UNDER ALEXANDER I 

After the year 1815, when the emperor 
Alexander already appeared as a weary 
martyr, imrnersed in mystic contemplation 
and wavering between the evergrowing 
influence of Count Arakteheiev and the 
convictions he had himself formed in the 
days of his youth, the events of 1812 were 
reflected in a totally different manner upon the movement of social ideas 
in Russia. The war of the fatherland was accompanied in Russia by an 
unusual rising of the spirit of the nation and a remarkable awakening 
of the public conscience. The continuation of the struggle with Napoleon 
beyond the frontiers of Russia had led Alexander's troops to Paris. This 
enforced military exploit widened the horizon of the Russian people; they 
became acquainted with European manners and customs, were in closer 
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contact witli the current of European thought, and felt drawn towards 
oolitical judgment. It was quite natural that the Russian people should 
Degin to compare the order of things in their own country with political 
anH public organisation abroad. An unrestrainable impulse to criticise 
and compare was awakened; thenceforth it was difficult to become recon¬ 
ciled to the former status of Russian life and the traditional order of things. 

It will be a^ed what abuses presented thepaselves to the gaze of the 
Russian conquerors, who had liberated Europe;' upon their return to their 
country. An entii-e absence of respect for the rights of the individual was 
patent; the forcible introduction of naonstrous military settlements, the 
exploits of Magnitski and others of his kind in the department of public 
instruction were crying shames; and, finally, the cruelties of serfdom were 
in full activity. The subtile exactions which then jprevailed in service at 
the front completed the development of general cjssatisfaction amongst 
military circles. There is, therefore, nothing astonishing in the fact that 
the misfortunes which then weighed upon the Russian people should have 
found an answering caU in the hearts of men who were at that time in the 
grip of a violent patriotic revival. 

The natural consequence of this joyless condition of affaim in Ru^ia 
vras a hidden protest, which led to the formation of secret societies. Under 
the then existing conditions there was no possibility of carrying on reforma¬ 
tory deliberations with the cognisance of the government. Thus a remark¬ 
able phenomenon was accomplished; on the one hand Russian public thought 
was seeking for itseK an issue and solution of the questions that oppressed 
it; while on the other the emperor Alexander, disenchanted with his former 
■political ideals and standing at the head of the European reaction, had 
oecome the unexpected champion of aspirations which had nothing in com¬ 
mon with the ideas of which he had been the rejpresentetive during the best 
period of his life. This circumstance made a break in the interior life of 
Russia, which imperceptibly prepared the ground for events until then 
unprecedented in Russian history. '^What has become of liberalism?” is 
a question that one of the contemporaries of that epoch sets h i m self. 
seems to have vanished, to have disappeared from, the face of the earth; 
everything is silent. And yet it is just at this instant that its hidden for^ 
have begun to grow dangerous.” The time h^ come when secret societies 
were in full bloom. The masonic lodges, which had been allowed by the 
government, had long since accustoms the Russian nobility to the fopn 
of secret societies. Officers^ circles, in which conversations were carried 
on about the wounds of Russia, the obduracy of the people, the distressing 
position of the soldier, the indifference of society to the affairs of the country, 
imperceptibly changed into organised secret societies. 

It happened tlmt yet another time the emperor Alexander expressed 
the conviction that the interior administration of Russia ought to be thought 
of, that it was necessary that means should be taken for remedying the evil; 
but the sovereign did not pass from words to deeds. In reference to this, 
the ideas expressed by Alexander to the governor of Penza, T. P. Lubian- 
ovsM, on the occasion of his visit to that town in 1824 are worthy of atten¬ 
tion. The emperor had inspected the second Mantry corps them assembled; 
the mancEUvres had deserved particular praise. Observing signs of weari¬ 
ness on the emperor^s face, Lubianovski ventured to remark that the empire 

had reason to complain of his majesty. 

“Why?” “You will not take care of yourself.” "'You mean to say 
that I am tired?” replied the emperor. “It is impcmble to look at the 
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troops without satisfaction; the men are good, faithful and excellently trained; 
we have gained no little glory through them. Russia has enough glory; 
she does not require more; it would bo a mistake to require more. But when 
I think how little has been as yet done in the interior of the empire, then 
the thought lies on my heart like a ten-pound weight. That is what makes 
me tired. 

The profoundly true thought that fell from the lips of ^he sovereign in 
his conversation with Lubianovski was not, however, put into application. 
At that period it was impossible to count upon the amendment of the state 




_ igi 

Arakteheiev had definitively succeeded in screening Russia from the gaze of 
Alexander, and his evil influence was felt at every step. Therefore in the 
main everything led to the sorrowful result that the emperor, as Viguel 
expressed it, was like a gentleman who, having grown tired of administering 
his own estate, had given it over entirely into the hands of a stern steward, 
being thus sure that the peasants would not become spoiled under him, 

A few words remain to be said of the fate that overtook the secret societies 
after the closing of the Alliance of the Public Good. Benkendorf’s ^ suppo¬ 
sition that a new and more secret society would be formed after this, which 
would act under the veil of greater security, was actually justified. The 
more zealous members of the alliance only joined together more closely, 
and from its ruins arose two fresh alliances — tJie Northern and the Southern. 

The leaders of the Northern Alliance in the beginning were Muraviev 
and Turgeniev. Later on, in 1823, Kondratz Bileiev entered the society, 
of which , he became the leader. The aspirations of the Northern Alliance 
were of a constitutional-monarchic character. In the Southern Alliance, 
chiefly composed of members of the second army, the principal leader was 
the commandei of the Viatka infantry regiment, Colonel Paul Pestel, son of 
the former governor-general of Siberia. Thanks to Pcstel’s influence the 


members of this society inclined to the conviction that the death of the 
emperor Alexander and even the extermination of the entire imperial family 
were indispensable to the successful realisation of their proposed under¬ 
takings; at any rate there is no doubt that conversations to tins effect were 
carried on amongst the members of the secret societies. Soon the active 
propaganda of the members of the Southern Society called another society 
into existence — the Slavonic Alliance or the United Slavonians. In it 
was chiefly concentrated the radical element from the midst of the future 
Dekabrists. The members of this society proposed insane and violent 
projects and insisted chiefly on the speedy commencement of decisive action, 
giving only a secondary importance to deliberations on the constitutional form 
of government. Sergei Nuraviev Apostol called them mad dogs chained. 

There yet remained a better means for strengthening the designs of the 
secret societies — this was to enter into relations with the Po!lish secret 




of this agreement are even now little known. Such was the dangerous and 
fruitless path into which many of the best representatives of thinking Russia 
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meanwhile the government became more decisively confirmed than ever 
in the pathway of reaction, thus indirectly giving greater power to secret 
revolutionary propaganda. 

Closing of the Masonic Lodges 

In August, 1822, a rescript was issued in the name of the minister of the 
interior, ordering the closing of all secret societies, under whatever name they 
might exist—masonic lodges or others — and forbidding their establishment 
in future. All members of these societies had to pledge themselves not to 
form any masonic lodges or other secret societies in the future; and a declara- 
tion was required from all ranks of the army and from the civil service that 
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service. 

All the measures drawn up by the rescript of August were, however, put 
3 effect only with regard to the closing o: the masonic lodges. As to the 
secret societies, which had undoubtedly a political aim, they continued to 
develop in all tranquillity. “At that time/’ writes a contemporary, “ there 
was a triole Dolice in St. Petersburg — namelv, the governor general, the min- 


According to the remarks of the same contemporary, card-playing 
then spread in St. Petersburg society to an incredible degree. “ Certainly 
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of the historian Turgeniev, whose association with the secret unions has 
already been mentioned, and whose comments on the subject, despite a cer¬ 
tain bias, are full of interest. Turgeniev is speaking of the period just fol¬ 
lowing that in which the government had taken action against the societies.® 

Turgeniev^s Comment on the Secret Societies. 

The government contributed much [he declares] by its suspicions and 
precautions, to strengthen the reports which were afloat concerning secret 
societies: to them all was suspect. A species of insurrection having broken 
out in a regiment of the guards, of which the emperor was head, the govern¬ 
ment thought they could trace it to the action of some society, whereas it was 
caused by the brutal and ridiculous conduct of a new colonel they had placed 
in command. That such was their conviction there was no doubt, because 
two of the officers of the insurrectionary companies were traduced before a 
council of war, and condemned, not only without any proof but with no 
specification of the crime or fault with which they were charged, whereas in 
reality neither the one nor the other officer had ever belonged to a secret 
society. 

A rash Englishman took it into his head to go round the world and pub¬ 
lish an account of his travels. He arrived at St. Petersburg, went over Rus¬ 
sia, and thence to Siberia. There he was taken for a spy, and soon an order 
came from St. Petersburg to conduct him to the frontier. Even pious Pro¬ 
testant missionaries, propagating with their accustomed zeal Christian morals 
among savage peoples, were suspected by the government. They were hin¬ 
dered in the holy warfare they desired to carry on in the farthest and least 
civilised regions of the empire. The powers only saw in them emissaries of 
European liberalism. 

Tbe public for their part did not fail to take appearances for reality. That 
is the common propensity of the crowd in every country. How many times, 
before and after this epoch, might not men have been seen addressing them¬ 
selves to those who were supposed to be at the head of such societies, and 
insistently asking to be admitted. In the army subalterns thus addressed 
their chiefs, and old generals sought their young subordinates to obtain the 
same favour. It might have been said with equal truth to both parties that 
no secret societies existed. Men’s minds, however, were all on the strain for 
political events. It was thought that some great change was to come soon, 
and everyone wanted to get an inkling of it. Restless curiosity was not the 
worst of the inconveniences caused to such associations. Doubtless, the evil 
was less due to societies than to persons who judged them after their deceit¬ 
ful appearances. Perhaps it was the fault of the ] 3 olitical order which made 
secret societies necessary or, at any rate, inevitable; but it was nevertheless 
a serious matter which only publicity could remedy. The strong energy of a 
free man would advantageously replace the trickery and restlessness of a 
slave. 

However, at the epoch of which we now speak, individuals were able to 
agitate in various ways, but without the least result. But if such a thing as 
an organised secret society did exist, how is it I did not know of it — I who 
knew many of those called liberals? I will give convincing proof of what I 
here maintain; I quote the words of Pestel, a naan sent to the scaffold by the 
government not because he had committed some political crime but because 
he was considered as the most influential of those who were supposed to 
belong to secret associations. Pestel was in St. Petersburg just as my depar- 
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ture was decided on. He came to see me and spoke with regret of the di^o- 
lution of the Bien Public Society, ''As for us ’'(the 2nd army), he said, " we 
have not observed the dissolution. It would be too disheartening. We are 
believed to be strong and numerous; I encour^e the delusion. What would 
be said were it known that we are but five or six who form the association? ” 
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utility. But to ensure that result more 

imagination was required. One of the fundam e ntal points in the theory of 
Pestel and his friends was a universal distribution of territory, its cultiva¬ 
tion to be determined by a supreme authority. At least they wanted to 
divide vast crown lands among those who had no property. What Eliza¬ 
beth had guaranteed to all Englishmen—the right of being supported by 
the poor rates in default of other means of suteistan(^—they wanted to 
guarantee by means of the possession or at least the enjoyment of a certain 
■quantity of land free for cultivation. 

I tried to the best of my power to refute their arguments. It was not 
easy. The refutation of certain theories is difficult, and there are some whc^ 
very absurdity makes them unassailable. At last I came to think that P^M 
and his friends were far more discontented with my opposition to their social 
t’ 
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LITERARY ACTIVITY OF THE PERIOD 

The awakening of the Russian spirit was not manifested in ]Dolitical con¬ 
spiracies alone. In science, in letters, and in art the reign of Alexander was 
an epoch of magnificent achievement. The intellectual like the liberal move¬ 
ment no longer bore the exotic and superficial character that had been appar¬ 
ent during the reign of Catherine; it penetrated to the deepest layers of 
society, gained constantly in power and extent, carried away the middle 
classes, and was j^ropagated in the remotest provinces. The movement 
started in 1801 had not yet ceased, although the government failed to support 
the efforts it had itself aroused, and Alexander, embittered and disillusioned, 
had come to mistrust all intellectual manifestations. The increased severity 
of the censorship had not availed to prevent the formation of learned societies; 
literary joumaJs and reviews continued to multiply. 

During this period the Besieda, a literary club representing the classical 
tendencies, was formed, and the romanticists, Jukovski, Dachkov, Ouvarov, 
Pushkin, Bludov, and Prince Viaaemski founded the Arzamas. At St. 
Petersburg appeared the Northern Post the SL Petersburg Messenger, the 
Northern Messenger , the Northern Mercury j the Messenger of Zton, the Bee¬ 
hive, and the Democrat, in which latter Kropotkov inveighed against French 
customs and ideas, and in the Funeral Orison of my Dog Bolahas congratu¬ 
lated the worthy animal on never having studied in a university, or read 
Voltaire. 

Literary activity was, as usual, greatest at Moscow, where KAramzine 
was editing the European Messenger, Makarov the Moscow Mercury, and 
Glinka the Russian Messenger. In his journal Glinka endeavoured to excite 
a national feeling by first putting the people on their guard against all foreign 
influence, but more particularly that of France, and then arming them against 
Napoleon, teaching them the doctrine of self-immolation, and letting loose 
the furies of the patriotic war.” When the Rmsian Messenger went out of 
existence after the completion of its task, the Son of the Soil, edited by de 
Gretch, took up the same work and carried the war a^inst Napoleon beyond 
the frontiers. “ Taste in advance,” it cried to the conqueror, the immor¬ 
tality that you deserve; learn now the curses that posterity will shower on 
your name! You sit on your throne in the midst of thunder and flame as 
Satan sits in hell surrounded by death, devastation, and fire! ” The Russian 
Invalide was founded in 1813 for the benefit of wounded and infirm soldiers. 
Even after the war-fever had somewhat subsided, and considerations less 
hostile to France were occupying the public mind, the literary movement still 
continued. 

Almost all the writers of the day took part in the crusade against Gallo¬ 
mania and the belief in Napoleon’s onmipotence. Some had fought in the 
war against France and their writings were deeply tin^d with patriotic feel- 
irg. Krilov, whose fables rank him not far below La Fontaine, wrote come- 
aies also. In the School for Young Ladies and the Milliner’s Shop he ridiculed 
the exaggerated taste for everything French. Besides his classical tr^edies 
Ozerov wrote Dmitri Donshoi, in which he recalled the struggles of Russia 
against the Tatars, and in a measure foretold the approaching conflict with a 
new invader. In the tragedy named after Pojarski, the hero of 1812, Kriu- 
kovski made allusions of the same order. The poet Jukovski put in verse 
the exploits of the Russians against Napoleon in 1806 and 1812, and Rostop- 
tchin did not await the great crisis before opening out on the French the vials 
of his wrath. 
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Viewed in general, the literature of Alexander’s period marked the pass- 
age from the imitation of ancient writers and French classicists to the imita¬ 
tion of French and English masterpieces. The Besieda and the Arzamas were 
the headquarters of two rival armies which carried on in Russia a war similar 
to that waged in Paris by romantic and classical schools. Schiller, Goethe, 
B 3 n*on, and Shakespeare were as much the fashion in Russia aa in France, and 
created there as close an approach to a literary scandal- While Ozerov, 
Batiuchkov, and Derjavine u]oheld the traditions of the old school, Jukovski 
gave to Russia a translation oii Schiller’s Joan of Arc and of Byron’s Prisoner 
of Chillon; and Pushkin published Ruslan and Liudmilla, the Prisoner of the 
Caucasus, Eugene Oniegin, the poem Poltava, and the tragedy Rons Godunov. 

As in France the romantic movement liad been accompanied by a brilliant 
revival of h^torical studies, so in Russia a fresh impulse was given to letters, 
and dramatists and novelists were inspired with a taste for national subjects 
by Karamzin’s History of the Rmsian Empire, a work remarkable for elo- 
5 [uence and charm [as our various extracts testify] though deficient in critical 
insight. Schlotzer had recently edited Nestor, the old annalist of Kev and 
father of Russian history./ 


Alexander I as a Patron of Literature 

Protection and encouragement were shown to literature by Alexander I. 
Storck^' writes as follows: “ Rarely has any ruler shown such encouragement 
to literature as Alexander L The remarkable literary merits of persons in 
the government service are rewarded by rises in the official ranks, by orders 
and pensions, whilst writers w^ho are not in the government service and 
whose literaiy productions come to the knowledge of the emperor not unfre- 
quently receive presents of considerable value. Under the existing condi¬ 
tions of the book trade, Russian authors cannot always count on a fitting 
recompense for large scientific works, and in such cas^ the emperor, having 
regard to these circumstances, sometimes grants the authors large sums for 
the publication of their works. Many writers send their manuscripts to the 
emperor, and if only they have a useful tendency he orders them to be printed 
at the expense of the cabinet and then usually gives the whole edition to the 
author.” 

In view of the desire manifested by Karamzin to devote his labours to 
the composition of a full history of the Russian Empire, the emperor by a 
ukase of the 31st of October, 1803, bestowed upon him the title of historio¬ 
grapher and a yearly pension of 2,000 rubles. 

During the reign of the emperor Paul, Alexander, in a letter to Laharpe 
dated September 27th, 1797, expressed his conviction of the necessity of 
translating useful books into the Russian language, in order “ to lay a foun¬ 
dation by spreading knowledge and enlightenment in the minds of the peo¬ 
ple.” When he came to the throne, Alexander did not delay in accomplish¬ 
ing the intention he had already formed when he was czarevitch, and actually 
during the epoch of reforms a multitude of translations of works appeared, 
which had tie evident object of inspiring interest in social, economic, and 
political questions and of communicating to Russian society the latest word 
of western science upon such questions. 

In the establishment of the ministries the question ot censorship was not 
overlooked; it was transferred to the ministry of public instruction. In 
consequence of this arrangement a special statute was i^ed (July 9th, 1804), 
“ not in order to place any restraint,” as is stated in the minister’s report, 
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upon,the freedom of thought and of writing, but solely so as to take requi¬ 
site measures against the abuse of such freedom.” The entire statute con¬ 
tained forty-seven paragraphs — a circumstance worthy of attention if we 
take into consideration the fact that the censorship statute presented in the 
year 1826 by A. S. Shishkov had grown to 230 paragraphs. According to 
the statute of Alexander I the censorship was designed chiefly to '' furnish 




minds and to the foimation of moral qualities, and to remove books and works 
of contrary tendencies.” The censorship was entrusted to the university, 
constituting in its general jurisdiction the then newly organised department 
of the ministry of public instruction, which had the chief direction oi: schools. 
The basis of the functions of the censorship thus constituted was found in the 
three provisions following: 

(1) Watchfulness that in the books and periodicals published, and in the 
pieces represented on the stage “ there shall be nothing against religion, the 
government, morality, or the joersonal honour of any citizen.” (2) Care that 
in the prohibition of the publication or issue of books and works the com¬ 
mittee shall be guided by a wise indulgence, setting aside all biased interpre¬ 
tation of the works or of any part of them which might seem to merit prohi¬ 
bition; and wisdom to remember that when such parts seem subject to any 

lli l 111 • ..1* i.". •' 




most favourable to the author than to prosecute him.” (3) A discreet and 
wise investigation of truths concerning faith, mankind, the position of the 
citizen, the law, and all branches of the administration, are to be treated by 
the censorship not only in the most lenient manner, but should enjoy entire 
liberty of publication, as contributing to the progress of enlightenfnent.” 

Such was the aspect of the censorshi];) and statute which -remained 
Uuclianged for more than twenty years, that is during the whole reign of the 
emperor Alexander. It was only from the year 1817, from the establishment 
of the ministry of public worship and of public instruction, that the censor¬ 
ship acquired a particularly irksome tendency which was in opposition to the 
liberal spirit of the statute: the most complete intolerance, fanaticism, and 
captiousness, which had been absent at the conamencement of Alexander's 
reign, then made their appearance. 

In January, 1818 the emperor Alexander came for a short time to St. 
Petersburg, and Karamzin took advantage of his stay in order to present to 
him the eight volumes of the History of the Russian Empire whicli he had 
just published. '' He received me in his private apartments, and I had the 
h^piness of dining with him,” wrote Karamzin to his friend 1.1. Dmitriev. 

On the 1st of February my History of the Russian Empire was on sale; the 
edition was of three thousand copies, and in spite of the high price at which 
the work was sold (55 rubles, paper money, per copy), a month later not a 
copy was left at the booksellers.” ^ 



FAILURE OF THE POLISH EXPERIMENT 

The constitution granted to Poland in 1815, based the government on 
a tripartite division of power; the three estates of the realm being the king, 
a senate, and a house of representatives — the latter two being comprehend^ 
under the name of a diet. The executive was vested in the king, and in 
functionaries by him appointed. The crown was hereditary; it was the ] 3 re- 
rogative of the king to declare war, convoke, prorogue, or dissolve the diet. 
He was empowered to appoint a viceroy, who, unless a member of the royal 
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was his remarkable reply: I am delighted to see that the nobility of Livonia 
have fulfilled my expectations. You have set an example that ought to be 
imitated. You have acted in the spirit of our age, and have felt that liberal 
principles alone can form the basis of the people's happiness.” 

“ Such,” says Schnitzler, '' was constantly, during nearly twenty years, 
the language of Alexander. He deeply mourned the entire absence of all 
guarantees for the social well-being of the empire. His regret was marked 
in his reply to Madame de Stael, when she complimented him on the happiness 
of his people, who, without a constitution, were blessed with such a sovereign: 

' I am but a lucky accident.' ” After 1815 he was no longer even that. 

A year had hardly elapsed from the time when Alexander had addressed 
the words we have quoted to the diet at Warsaw, ere the Poles began to com¬ 
plain that the constitution was not observed in its essential provisions; that 
i:heir viceroy Zaionczek had but the semblance of authority, whilst all the real 
power was in the hands of the grand duke Constantine, and of Novosiltzov 
the Russian commissioner. The bitterness of their discontent was in propor¬ 
tion to the ardour of their short-lived joy. Russian despotism reverted to 
its essential conditions; the liberty of the press was suspended; and in 1819 
the national army was dissolved. On the other hand, the spirit of opposition 
became so strong in the diet, that in 1820, a measure relating to criminal pro¬ 
cedure, which was pressed forward with all the force of government influence, 
was rejected by a majority of 120 to 3. Thenceforth there was nothing but 
mutual distrust between Poland and Russia. 


CONSTITUTIONAL PEOJECTS 

The institutions which Alexander had given to Poland worked no happy 
results, and those which he designed for Russia would have been little better. 
He failed to accomplish even the good which he might have effected without 
organic changes. But he felt himself arrested by innumerable difficulties. 
He often wanted instruments to carry out his will, oftener still the firmness 
to support them against court cabals. The immense distances to be trav¬ 
ersed, which, according to Custine, the emperor Nicholas feels to be one of 
the plagues of his empire, presented the same obstacle to Alexander. Again, 
his desire to exercise European influence distracted his attention from his 
proper work at home, and the empire sank back into its old routine. Dis¬ 
couraged at last, and awakening as he grew older from some of the illusions 
of his youth, he gave way to indolence more and more. He saw himself 
alone, standing opposed to an immense festering corruption; in despair he 
ceased to struggle against it; and in the latter portion of his reign he griev¬ 
ously neglected the care of his government. 

The helm thus deserted by the pilot passed into the hands of General 
Arakteheiev, a shrewd, active man, devoted to business, perhaps also well- 
intentioned, but a Russian of the old school, without the necessary enlighten¬ 
ment, without political probity — arbitrary, imperious, and enthralled by 
qualities and notions inimical to progress; governed, moreover, by unworthy 
connections of a particular kind. Under the rule of Arakteheiev the censor¬ 
ship became more severe than ever. Foreign books were admitted with dif¬ 
ficulty, and were subject to tyrannical restrictions; many professors of the 
new university of St. Petersburg were subjected to a despotic and galling 
inquisition; others were reejuired most rigidly to base their course of instruc¬ 
tions upon a programme printed and issued by the supreme authority. Free- 
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masonry was suppressed. Foreign travellers were surrounded with, trouble¬ 
some and vexatious formalities. Many rigorous regulations, which had 
been long disused and almost fo^otten, were revived. In short, Araktcheiev 
exercised with intolerable severity a power which he derived from a master 
whd carried gentleness to an extreme of weakness—who loved to discuss the 
rights of humanity, and whose heart bled for its sufferings. 


THE MILITARY COLONIES (1819 A.D.) 

It was by the advice of Araktcheiev that military colonies were established 
in Russia in 1819. The system was not new, for Austria had already adopted 
it on some of her frontiers; but its introduction into Russia was a novelty 
from which great results were expected, and which neighbouring stato 
regarded with much uneasiness. The plan was to quarter the soldiers upon 
the crown-peasants, build military villages according to a fixed plan, appor¬ 
tion a certain quantity of field to every house, and form a statute-book, 
according to which these new colonies should be governed. The plan at once 
received the a] 3 probation of the czar. It was the intention of Araktcheiev, 
by means of these colonies, to reduce the expense entailed by the subsistence 
of the army, and to compel the soldier to contribute to his own maintenance 
by cultivating the soil; to strengthen the ranks by a reserve picked from 
among the crown-peasants, equal in number to the colony of soldiers; to fur¬ 
nish the soldier with a home, in which his wife and children might continue 
to dwell when the exigencies of war called him away; and to increase the 
population, and with it the cultivation of the soil, in a land where hands only 
are wanting to change many a steppe into a garden, many a scattered village 
into a thriving town. 

Russian colonies were thus established in the governments of Novgorod, 
Mohilev, Kharkov, Kiev, Podolia, and Kherson; that is to say, in the neigh¬ 
bourhood of Poland, Austria, and Turkey. Political and military considera¬ 
tions had combined to fix the choice of localities for these colonies. In 
consequence of the vast dimensions of the Russian Empire, troops raised in 
the north and west can only reach the southern provinces after long intervals; 
and if, on any emergency, Russia should wish to concentrate a large part of 
her forces in the neighbourhood of the southern and western frontiers, such 
a concentration, it was thought, would be greatly facilitated by the fact of 
military colonies, with a large population, being already on the spot. ^ The vil¬ 
lages destined for the reception of military colonies were all to be inhabited 
by crown-peasants; these people were now relieved from^ the duties they 
had been accustomed to pay to the government, in consideration of their 
quartering men in their houses. All pea^nts more than fifty years of age 
were selected to be so-called head colonists, or master-colonists. Every 
master-colonist received forty acres of land, for which he had to main¬ 
tain a soldier and his family, and to fibid fodder for a horse, if a corps of cav¬ 
alry happened to be quartered in the viU^e. The soldier, on his part, was 
bound to assist the colonist in the cultivation of his field and the farm labours 
generally, whenever his military duties did not occupy the whole day. The 
soldier, who in this way became domiciliated in the family, received the name 
“ military peasant.” The officers had the power of choosing the soldiers who 
were to be quartered upon the master-colonists. If the colonist had several 
sons, the oldest became his adjunct; the second was enroEed among the 
reserve; the third might become a military peasant; the others were enrolled 
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s colonists or pupils, Thus^ in the new arrangements, two en 
lements were fused together, and one population was, so to sp 
ipon another. 

The labour of these agricultural soldiers is of course depeii 
i^iil of the officers, for they can only attend to agricultural wc 
rom military duty. The"man himself continues half peasan 
intil he has served for five-and-twenty years, if he be a Russ 
^ears if he be a Pole. At the expiration of this time he is at 
he service, and his place is filled up from the reserve, Besid 
lach master-colonist stands another dwelling constructed in ex 


of Kffierson, Kharkov, and lekaterainoslav. The crown has here 30,000 pea¬ 
sants. Every village contains two or three squadrons, according to its size; 
thus they contain altogether 80,000 men. These military districts, as the 
regions are called in which the colonies occur, are so strictly divided from the 
remaining portions of the provinces, that no man can enter them without a 
special passport, granted by the military authorities. Their constitution is 
entirely military, even the postal service being executed soldiers. At every 
station a subaltern receives the order for post-horses and inspects it; another 
soldier harnesses the horses; a third peases the wheels; anct a fourth mounts 
the box as coachman. As soon as the military coat appears in sight, every 
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forms the service. 

The success of the military colonies in Eussia fell far short < 
expectations of their founders. To the unfortunate crown serfs 
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of Austria, which had become that of the Holy Alliance. He was present at 
the congresses of Aix-la-Chapelle, Troppau, Laibach, and Verona,- and zeal¬ 
ously participated in all the rejoressive measures concerted there. He was 
the soul of the deliberations he id at the latter place in 1822, and whilst he 
refused aid to the Greeks in their rebellion against their “legitimate sov¬ 
ereign,” the sultan, he was all but inclined to use constraint to his ally, 
France, to compel her, in spite of the opposition of England, to take upon 
herself the execution of the violent measures resolved on in behalf of the exe¬ 
crable Ferdinand of Spain. A speech made at this congress to Chflteaubriand, 
the French plenipotentiary, has been praised by some of the emperor's biog¬ 
raphers for its noble sentiments.” To us it seems well worthy of record 
for its unconscious sophistry and signal display of self-delusion. 

“ I am very happy,” said the emperor to Chilteaubriand, that you came 
to Verona, because you may now bear witness to the truth. Would you have 
believed, as our enemies are so fond of asserting, that the alliance is only a 
word intended to cover ambition? That might have received a colour of 
truth under the old order of things, but now all private interests disappear 
when the civilisation of the world is imperilled. Henceforward there can be 
no English, French, Russian, Prussian, or Austrian policy; there can only 
be a general policy, involving the salvation of all, admitted in common by 
kings and peoples. It is for me, the first of all, to declare my appreciation of 
the principles on which I founded the Holy Alliance. An opportunity pre¬ 
sents itself; it is the Greek insurrection. Certainly no event appeared more 
adapted to ray personal interests, to those of my subjects, and to the feelings 
and prejudices of the Russians, than a religious war against Turkey; but m 
the troubles of the Peloponnesus I saw revolutionary symptoms, and from 
that moment I held aloof. What has not been done to cfissolve the alliance? 
Attempts have been made by turns to excite my cupidity, or to wound my 
self-love; I have been openly outraged; the world understood me very badly 
if it supposes that my principles could be shaken by vanities, or could give 
way before resentment. No, no; I will never separate myself from the mon- 
archs with whom I am united. It sliould be permitted to kings to form pub¬ 
lic alliances, to ]protect themselves against secret associations. What temp¬ 
tations can be of ered to me ? What need have I to extend my empire ? Pro¬ 
vidence has not placed under my command eight hundred thousand soldiers 
to satisfy my ambition, and to conserve those principles of order on which 
society must repose.” 

This was not the language of “noble sentiment,” but of an intellect nar¬ 
rowed by sinister influences, perverted to the views of a most sordid policy, 
and flattering itself on its own debasement with the maudlin cant of philan¬ 
thropy. 

We may well conceive that it was not without inward pain and self- 
reproach that the benevolent Alexander stifled in his heart the voice that rose 
in favour of the Greeks, and resisted the wishes of his people, who were ani¬ 
mated by a lively sympathy for their co-religiorjists. That sympathy was 
manifested as strongly as it could be under this despotic government, where 
every outward demonstration is interdicted, unless wien specially commanded 
or permitted by authority. They could not see without surprise the head 
of the so-styled orthodox church enduring the outrages of the infidels, and 
looking on unmoved whilst one of her chief pastors was hung at the porch of 
his church, and multitudes of her children were massacred. These Greeks 
had of late been regarded as under the protection of Russia; she was their 
old ally —nay, more, their accomplice, who had more than once instigated 
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them to break their chains. The supineness of the emperor under such cir¬ 
cumstances mortified the nobility, shocked the clergy, and was a subject of 
sincere affliction to the people, for whom, in their deba^ condition, religious 
sentiments held the place of political emotions. 

High and low obeyed, however; murmurs were suppressed; but the Rus¬ 
sians failed not to attribute to the wrath of God the misfortunes which befe! 
Alexander, amongst which was the malady with which he was afflicted in 
1824. It began with erysipelas in the leg, which soon ^read upwards, and 
was accompanied with fever and delirium. For a time his life was in danger, 
and the peoole, who smcerely loved him, believed that they saw in this a 
punishment :rom on high because he had abandoned an orthodox nation. 

THE GEEAT INITXDATION OE 1S24 

Another misfortune was a frightful calamity which befel St. Petersbui'g 
in 1824. The mouth of the Neva, opening westward into the gulf of Finland, 
is exposed to the violent storms that often accompany the autumnal equinox. 
They suddenly drive the waters of the gulf into the bed of the river, which 
then casts forth its accumulated floods upon the low quarters on both its 
banks. It may be conceived how terrible is the destruction which the 
unchained waters make in a city built upon a drained marsh, on the eve of 
a northern winter of seven months' duration. There were terrific inunda¬ 
tions in 1728,1729,1735,1740,1742, and in 1777, a few days before the birth 
of Alexander; but the worst of all was that which occun^ on the 19th of 
November, 1824, a year before his death. A storm blowing from the west 
and southwest with extreme violence, forced back the waters of the Neva, 
and drove those of the gulf into it.« 

At eight o’clock in the morning the waters began to rise rapidly and had 
soon submerged all the lower parte of the town. On the Nevski Prospect 
the water had reached the Troiteki Perenlok, and by twelve three parte of 
the town were submerged, owing to a southwesterly wmd which rose to a 
violent tempest. At a quarter to three the waters began suddenly to subside. 
The emperor was profoundly moved by the awful calamity which took place 
before his eyes, and in the gloomy frame of mind that had possession of him 
he regarded it as a punishment for his sins. As soon as the water had so far 
subsided as to make it po^ible to drive through the streets he set off for the 
Galernaia (in the lower part of the town). There a terrible picture of 
destruction was unfolded before Mm. Visibly affected he stopped and got 
out of the carriage; he stood for a few moments without speaMng, the tears 
flowing down his cheeks: the people, sobbing and weeping, surrounded him: 
“ God is punishing us for our sins,” said someone in the crowd. “No, for 
mine,” answered the emperor sorrowfully, and he himself began to give orders 
about arranging tem:>orary refuge and affording assistance to the sufferers. 
On the next day, the 8th (20th) of November, Count Araktcheiev, Alex¬ 
ander’s favourite, wrote the following letter to the emperor: 

“ I could not sleep all night, knowing what your state of mind must be, 
for I am convinced how much your majesty must be now suffering from the 
calamity of yesterday. But God certainly sometimes sends such nusfortunes 
in order that His chosen ones may show in an unusual d^ree their compas¬ 
sionate care for the unfortunate. Your majesty will of course do so in the 
present case. For this money is necessary and money without delay, in 
order to give assistance, not to the well-to-do but to the poorest. Your sub¬ 
jects must help you, and therefore I venture to submit my idea to you. 



peror’s eyes. “ I am sure that you share my feelings of compassion,” continued 
Alexander; “ here are your instructions, which have been hastily drawn up 
—your hearts will complete them. Go from here straight to the minister of 
finance who has orders to give each of you 100,000 roubles to begin with.” 
According to Komarovski the emperor spoke with such feeling and eloquence 
that all the assembled governors were deeply touched. 

At the time of the inundation in a space of five hours about 5,000 persons 


p Little fatlier,’* a title sometimes g^ven to the Kassian soverelgna 1)7 their subjects.] 
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perished and 3,609 domestic animals; 324 houses were destroyed or earrifid 
away, and 3,'581 damaged; besides this pavements, foot ways, quays, 
etc., were either destroyed or danced. Considerable destruction and dam¬ 
age was also occasionedl in the environs of the capital, on the Petershov road, 
in old Petershov, Oranienbaum, and Kronstadt, alon? the northern shore. 
More than 100 persons perished in these places, wM.e 114 buildings were 
destroyed and JS7 daAaaged. 

On the 22nd of November the emperor assisted at a requiem service in 
the Kazan cathedral for those who had perished during the inundation. The 
historian Karamzin writes that the people as they listened to the requiem 
wept and ga^ at the czar.^ 

THE CLOSE OF ALEXAKPEB^S HEIGN 

The czar, deeply affected by the sad spectacles he had. witne^d, never 
recovered from tlie shock. This increased his disgust of life and the heavy 
melancholy that had of late been growing upon him. The whole aspect of 
Europe gave fearful tokens that the policy of the Holy Alliance was false and 
untenable; it was everywhere the subject of execration, and its destruction 
was the aim of aq, almost universal conspiracy, extending even into Alexan¬ 
der’s own dominions. Poland inspired mm with deep alarm, and his native 
country, notwithstanding her habits of immobility, seemed ripe for convul¬ 
sions. Thus bis public Me was Med with disappointment and care, and his 
private Me was d.eeply clouded with horrors. 

The diet of Warsaw had become so refractory, that in 1820 Alexander had 
found it necessary to suspend it, in violation of the constitution given by him¬ 
self; and though he opened a new diet in 1824, he did so under such restric¬ 
tions, that the Poles rightly considered it a mere mockery of representative 
forms, 

Russia herself was by no means tranquil. In the year 1824 insurrections 
of the peasants occurred in several governments, and especially in that of 
Novgorod, in dangerous vicinity to the first-founded of the military colonies. 
The latter themselves shared the general discontent, and threatened to become 
a fearful focus of rebellion, as was actually the case in 1832. There existed 
also in Russia other centres of disaffection, the existence of which might have 
been long before known to Alexander, but for his culpable habit of allowing 
petitions to collect in heaps in his cabinet without even breaking their seals. 
He, however, learned the fact oh his last journey into Poland ha June, 1825, 
or immediately after Ms return. ^ He then received the first intimation of 
the conspiracy wMch had for many years been plotting against himself and 
against the existing order of things in Russia — a conspiracy which, as many 
believe, involved the perpetration of regicide. It is a curious fact, but one 
by no means unparalleled, that in a country where the police is so active, such 
a plot should have remained for years undetected. In 1816, several young 
Russians who had served in the European campaigns of the three preced^ 
years, and who had directed their attention to the secret associations wMeh 
had so greatly contributed to tiie liberation of Germany, conceived the idea 
of establisMng similar associations in Russia; and this was the origin of that 
abortive insurrection wMch broke out in St. Petersburg on the day when the 
troops were rec[uired to take the oath of alle^ance to Alexander’s succ^sor. 

These details would be sufficient of themselves to account for the melan- 

* Tlie informer was an inferior officer of lancers. His name was Slierwood, and lie was ai 
Englisli origin. 
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choly that haunted Alexander in the later years of his reign, and which waa 
painfully manifest in his countenance. But he had to undergo other sufferings. 

He was not more than sixteen years of age when his grandmother, Catli- 
erine II, had married him to the amiable and beautiful princess Maria of Baden, 
then scarcely fifteen.^ The match was better assorted than is usually the 
case in the highest conditions of life, but it was not a happy one. It might 
have been so if it had been delayed until the young couple were of more 
mature years, and had not the empress unwisely restricted their freedom 
after marriage, and spoiled her grandson as a husband by attempting to make 
him a good one in obedience to her orders. Moreover, the tie of offspring 
was wanting which might have drawn the parents’ hearts together, for two 
daughters, born in the first two years of their union, died early. Alexander 
formed other attachments, one of which with the countess Narishkin, lasted 
eleven years, until it was dissolved by her inconstancy. She had borne him 
three children; only one was left, a girl as beautiful as her mother, who was 
now the sole joy of her father's sad heart. But the health of Sophia Narishkin 
was delicate, and he was compelled to part with her, that she might be removed 
to a milder climate. She returned too soon, and died on the eve of her mar¬ 
riage, in her eighteenth year. The news was communicated to Alexander 
one morning when he was reviewing his guard. “ I receive.the reward of my 
deeds,” were the first words that escaped from his agonised heart. 

Elizabeth, whose love had survived long years of neglect, had tears to shed 
for the daughter of her rival, and none sympathised more deeply than she 
with the suffering father. He be^an to see in her what his people had long 
seen, an angel of goodness and resignation; his affection for her revived, and 
he strove to wean her from the bitter recollections of the past by his constant 
and devoted attention. But long-continued sorrows had undermined Eliza¬ 
beth's health, and her physicians ordered that she should be removed to her 
native air. She refused, however, to comply with this advice, declaring that 
the wife of the emperor of Russia should die nowhere else than in liis domin¬ 
ions. It was then jiroposed to try the southern provinces of the emjpire, and 
Alexander selected ]:or her residence the little town of Taganrog, on the sea of 
Azov, resolving himself to make aU the arrangements for Tier reception in that 
remote and little frequented spot. A journey of 1800 versts, after the many 
other journeys he had already made since the opening of the year, was a 
fatigue too gi-eat for him to sustain without injury, suffering as he still was 
from erysipelas; but he was accustomed to listen to no advice on the subject 
of his movements, and two or three thousand versts were nothing in his esti¬ 
mation; besides, on this occasion, in the very fatigue of travelling he sought 
his repose; he would fulfil a duty which was to appease his conscience. He 
quitted St. Petersburg in the beginning of Sejptember, 1825, preceding the 
empress by several days. His princip^ travelling companions were Prince 
Volkhonski, one of the friends oi: his youth of whom we nave already heard; 
his aide-de-camp general, Baron Diebitsch, a distinguished military man who 
had been made over to Mm by the king of Prussia; and Ms physician. Sir 
James Wylie, who had been about his person for tMrty years, and was at the 
head of the army medical department. 

The journey was prosperous, and was accomplished with Alexander's 
usual rapidity in twelve days, the travellers passing over 150 versts a day; 
but his mind was oppressed with gloomy forebodings, and these were strength¬ 
ened by the sight of a comet; for though brought up by a philosopMc grand- 


* She took the name of Elizabeth Aleaderna. 
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mother, and by a free-thinldng tutor, he was no means exempt from super¬ 
stition. "Ilia,^' he called out to his old and faithful coachman, “have you 
seen the new i^r? Do you know that a comet always presage misfortune? 
But fk)d’s will be done!” A very favourable change having taken place in 
the empress’s health in Taganrog, Alexander ventured to leave her early in 
October, for a short excursion through the Crimea. On the 26th of that 
month Dr. Robert; Lee, family physician to Count Vorontzov was one of the 
emperor’s guests at Alupka. He relates that at dinner Alexander repeatedly 
expressed how much he was pleased with Orianda, where he had l^n that 
day, and stated that it was his determination to have a palace built there as 
expeditiously as possible. “ To my amazement,” says Dr. Lee, “ he said after 
a pause,' When I give in my demission, I shall return and fix myself at Orianda, 
and wear the costume of the Taurida.^ Not a word was uttered when this 
extraordinary resolution was announced, and I thought that I must have 
misunderstood the emperor; but this could not have been, for in a short rime, 
when Count Vorontzov proposed that the large open flat space of ground to 
the westward of Orianda should be converted into pleasure-grounds for Hs 
majesty, he replied: * I wish this to be purchased for General Diebitsch, as it is 
right that the chief of my etat-major and I should be ndghbours.’” 

During the latter part of his tour in the Crimea, Alexander had some 
threatenings of illness, but peremptorily refused all medical treatment. He 
returned to Taganrog on the 17th of November, with evident symptoms of a 
severe attack of the bilious remittent fever of the Crimea. He persisted in 
rejecting medical aid until it was too late, and died on the 1st of December. 
For a long time the belief prevailed throughout Europe that he had been 
assassinated; but it is now established beyond question that his death was a 
natural one. The empress survived him but five months. 

Alexander’s last days were embittered by fresh disclosures brought to him 
by General Count de Witt, respecting the conspiracy by which, if the official 
report is to be believed, he was doomed to assassination. From that time he 
declared himself disgusted with life. Once when Sir James Wylie was press¬ 
ing him to take some medicine, “My friend,” said Alexander, “it Is the state 
of my nerves to which you must attend; they are in frightful disorder.” — 
“ Adas! ” rejoined the physician, “that happens more frequently to kings than 
to ordinary men.” — “Yes,” said the emj^ror, with animation, “ but with me 
in particular there are many special reasons, and at the present horn more so 
than ever.” Some days afterwards, when his brain was almost delirious, the 
czar gazed intently on the doctor, ms whole countenance manifesting intense 
fear. “Oh, my friend,” he exclaimed, “what an act, what a horrible act! 
The monsters! the ungrateful monsters! I designed nothing but their hap- 


“ It is difficult to represent the condition of St. Petersburg during the last 
years of the reign of the emperor Alexander,” writes a contemporary. “ It was 
as though enveloped in a moral fog; Alexander’s gloomy views, more sad than 
stem, were reflected in its inhabitants. Many people said: What does he 
want more? He stands at the zenith of power. Each one explained after 
his own fashion the inconsolable grief of the emperor. For a man who must 
live to all eternity, who was famed as the friend of liberty, and who had out of 
necessity become her oppressor, it was grievous to think that he must renounce 
the love of his contemjooraries and the praise of posterity. Many other or- 
cumstances and some family ones also weighed on his soul. The last yeys 
of Alexander’s life,” writes in concluaon the eye-witness of th^ sorrowful 
days, “ may be termed a prolonged eclipse.” 


H. W. —TOIi. XVII. 2.14 
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The Death of Alexander I 

On the 1st of December, 1825, a truly great misfortune fell upon Eussia: 
the best of European sovereigns had ceased to exist. When he vanishec| from 
the political arena, only the finer side of his life came into view; the remainder 
was given over to obhvion. A contemporary who was at the same time a 
poet writes: '"You see arising before you that beautiful spirit that was wel¬ 
comed with such joy in 1801; you see that glorious czar to whom Russia 
owes the years 1813 and 1814; you see the comforter of ^he people after last 
yearns inundation; you see that gracious, benevolent man who was so amiable 
in personal intercourse,” and who, in the words of Speranski, will ever remain 
a true charmer. There was much that was ideally beautiful in his soul, he 
sincerely loved and desired good, and attained to it. There was indeed cause 
for grief, ]particularly in view of the uncertainty of the future that awaited 
Russia, which, according to the picturesque expression of a Russian writer 
after the death of Alexander, had, as it were, to enter a cold, uninviting pas¬ 
sage to a long dark tunnel. This was a feeling that was shared by many 
contemporaries. 

Independently of the grief which fell upon all Russia, for the persons who 
had surrounded the deceased monarch at his death a t^uly tragic moment 
had approached. Far from the capital and from all the members of the impe¬ 
rial family, in an isolated town (Taganrog) of the Russian empire, at two 
thousand versts from the centre of government the terrible question arose: 
Who would now be emperor, to whom was the oath of allegiance to be taken, 
and by whom in future would orders issue? Moreover, it was amidst the rami¬ 
fications of a vast conspiracy and a universal fermentation that these questions 
presented themselves. 

'‘The sphinx, undivined even to the grave,” as the poet justly called 
Alexander, had not revealed his royal will, and even in view of the inevitable 
end he had not considered it necessary to refer by a single word or hint to the 
question that was of such crucial interest to the welfare of Russia. On the 
contrary, during the last days of his life Alexander had as though consciously 
set aside all earthly matters and died like a private individual who has closed 
his accounts with the world. Therefore it is not surprising that he failed to 
indicate the successor he had chosen; being satisfied with the dispositions he 
had previously made in secret, he seemed to think: "After my death they 
will open my will and testament and will leam to whom Russia belongs.” 

During the life of Alexander no one knew of the existence of the act naming 
the grand duke Nicholas Pavlovitch heir to the throne excejpt three state 
dignitaries: Count Araktcheiev, Prince A. N. Galitzin, and tb.e archbishop 
of Moscow, Philarete. By a fatal concmrence of circumstances, not one of 
them was present at the decease of the emperor at Taganrog. Of the three 
persona of confidence who were with Alexander, Adjutant-general Prince 
Volkonski, Baron Diebitsch, and Tchemichev, not one was aware that the 
elder brother’s right to the succession of the throne had been transferred to 
the second. Adjutant-general Diebitsch afterwards said to Danilevski: " The 
emperor, who had confided many secrets to me, never, however, told me a 
word of this. Once we were together at the settlement, and he, directing 
the conversation to the grand duke Nicholas Pavlovitch, said, 'You must 
support him.’ I concluded from these words only that, iudging from the age 
of the grand duke, he might be expected to outlive tlie emperor and the 
czarevitch, in which case he would naturally be their successor.” 

Such were the limits of the knowledge that Diebitsch had at his disposal 
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in Taganrog as ta the question of the juccession. Nor did Prince Yolkonski 
know anything about the matter. Even the empre^ Elisabeth Alexievna 
was in the same ignorance regarding the rejection of -^e grand duke Consten- 
tine Pavlovitch. 

" When the illness of Alexander at Taganrog no longer gave any hopes of 
recovery,” relates Diebitsch, ^'Prince Volkonski advised me to ask the 
empress to ^^hoo, in case of the emperor^s death, I as chief of his majes^'s 
general staff must address myself, for my poation was one of very great diffi¬ 
culty; I was left chief of the army at a tune when instances of a conspiracy 
were being disclosed. I could not decide upon personally proposing such a 
question to the empress,^ fearing to distress her, besides wMch, almough I 
enjoyed her favour, yet it was not to such a degree as Prince Volkonski, 
who was the friend of the imperial fam i ly; therefore I urgently requested him 
to take upon hims elf this explanation with the empre^. He only consented 




room where the emperor was lying unconscious, and Prince Volkonski, 
gomg up to Elizabeth Alexievna said to her that I, as chief of the staff, re¬ 
quested her to say to whom, in case of misfortune, I was to address myself? 

^Is the emperor then so ill that there is no hope?’ asked the empre^. ^^God 
alone can help and save the emperor: only the tranquillity and ^curity of 
Russia demand that the traditional forms ^ould be observed/ answered the 
prince Volkonski. 

'' ^ Of course in case of an unhappy event the grand duke Constantme Pav¬ 
lovitch must be referred to,’ said the empress. 'Die words plainly proved 
the empress’s ignorance as to who was named heir to the throne. Prince 
Volkonski and I supposed that the late emperor Alexander had made a will, 
for he had an envelope with a paper in it always with him, which never left 
him. When we’ opened it after his death we found that it contained some 
written-out prayers.” 

Such being the position of affairs it only remained, for Adjutant-general 
Diebitsch to inform the czarevitch Constantine Pavlovitch in Warsaw of the 
melancholy event, as the person who, according to the law of succession, had 
become emperor of all the Russias. It was then that Diebitsch wrote a letter 
to the empress Marie Feodorovna in which he said in conclusion: “I humbly 
await the commands of our new lawful sovereign, the emperor CJonstantine 
Pavlovitch.” The act of the decease of the emperor Alexander was drawn up 
in Taganrog, annexed to the report of Baron Diebitsch, dated December Ist, 
1825, and sent to the emperor Constantme.* 


Alison’s estimate of alexandee i 

Majestic in figure, a benevolent e^yression of countenance gave Alexander 
I that sway over the multitude which ever belongs to physical advantages 
in youthful princes; while the qualities of his understanding and the feelings 
of his heart secured the admiration of all whose talents fitted theni to juc^e 
of the affairs of nations. Misunderstood by those who formed their opinion 
only from the ease and occasional levity of his manner, he was early formed 
to great determinations, and evinced in the most trying circumstance, during 
the French invasion and the congress of Vieima, a solidity of judgment 
equalled only by the stren^h of his resolution. He had form^, early in life, 
an intimacy with the Polish prince, Czartorinski, and another attachment, 
of a more tender nature, to a lady of the same nation; and in consequence he 
considered the Poles so dear to him, that many of the best informed i^liiots 
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In that countrjr hailed his accession to the throne as the first step towards the 
restoration of its nationality. A disposition naturally generous and philan* 
thropic, moulded by precepts of Laharpe, had strongly imbued his mind with 
liberal principles, which shone forth in full and perhaps dangerous lustre 
when he was called on to act as the pacificator of the world after the Ml of 
Paris. But subsequent experience convinced him of the extreme danger of 
prematurely transplanting the institutions of one country into another in a 
different stage of civilisation; and his later yean^were chiefly directed to ob¬ 
jects of prcetical im]3rovement, and the preparlition of his subjects, by the 
extension of knowledge and the firmness of government, for those privileges 
which, if suddenly conferred, would have involved in equal ruin his empire 
and himself.9^ 


SKIUNE's estimate OE ALEXANDER I 

Of Alexander I it may be truly said that no monaph ever wielded unlim¬ 
ited power with a loftier resolve to promote the happiness of his people. He 
will stand out in history as one of the few men born in the purple who rightly 
appraised the accident of birth and the externals of imperial rank; who held 
opmions far in advance of his age, and never wittingly abused his limitless 
cowers; who displayed equal firmness in danger and magnanimity in the 
hour of triumph.^ 
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Niclxolas PaTiovitcli trimnplieil over two military revolts; tlien, 
as if the twelve days* interr^^uTii liad not existed, he dated Ms 
reign from the 1st of December, 3^*5, the day of Alexander’s death. 
During the first ten, or twelve years of his reign embarrassments of 
every kind, followed hard upon one another. These embarrassmenis 
were foreign war, first with Persia, and next with Turkey; the 
enmity of Aostria whilst this latter struggle was going on ; the aban¬ 
donment of the Russian alliance by France, m consequence of the 
revolution of July, 1830; the insurrection of Poland; the epidemic of 
Asiatic cholera in 1831 and the popular riots to which this scourge 
gave rise, especially in St. Petersburg; a rev<dt in the heart of the 
military colonies ; a famine which desolated^the southern provinces 
during the j'ears 1834 and 1835 ; the fires at Abo, Tula, Kaza n , and 
at last (December, 1837) at the emperor’s own r^idence, the Winter 
Palace. But all these cruel trials did not daunt the courage of the 
new autocrat; they served only to bring out the finniiess of ^ mind 
and the strong cast of his character.—^ hnitzuke.® 


THE INTERREGNUM 

After the 24th of November, 1825, Adjutant^eneral Biebitsch had begun 
to send information to Warsaw of the illness of the emperor Alexander, by 
means of letters addressed to General Kuruta. The first coimer, bearing this 
alarming news, arrived at Warsaw on the 1st of December in the evening of 
the very day of the emperor Alexander's death. 
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ment that took possession of him, and wrote to Baron Dieoitseh the same 
day in the following terms: ^‘In spite of all the consolations expressed in 
your letter, I cannot rid myself of the painful impr^^on it has produced on 
me. I tell you frankly that if I were to obey Ihe cfictates of my heart I ^ould 
set off and come to you. But unfortunately my duties and my position do 
not permit me to give way to these natural sentiments.” 

The grand duke Michael Pavlovitch was at that time at Warsaw, and the 
czarevitch hid even from hhn and Princess Loviteh the alarming lettem tMt 
he received from Taganrog. ‘‘ I do not speak to you of the condition of mind 
in which I now find myself,” wrote the czarevitch to Adjutant-general Ifie- 
bitsch on the 5th of December, “for you know only too well of my devotion 
and ancere attachment to the best of brothers and monarchs to doubt them« 
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My position is rendered ail the more painful from the fact that the emperor's 
illness is only known to me and my old friend Kuruta and my doctor; the 
news has not yet reached here, so that in society J have to appear calm, although 
there is no such calmness in my soul. My wife and brother do not suspect 
anything, so that I had to invent an explanation for the arrival of your first 
messenger, which I shall have to do a^gain to-day. If I were tp obey only the 
suggestions of my heart of course I should have been with you long ago, but 
you will naturally understand what hinders me." 

Meanwhile couriers continued to follow upon each others' heels and finally 
on December 7th, at seven in the evening, the czarevitch received the fatal 
intelligence of the death of his brother. The report of Adjutant-general Die- 
bitsch did not shake the czarevitch's decision as to the question of the succes¬ 
sion to the throne, and he then said to the grand duke Michael Pavlovitch, 
“Now the solemn moment has come to show that my previous mode of action 
was not a mask, and to terminate the matter with the same firmness with 
which it was commenced. My intentions and my determinations have not 
changed one iota, and my will to renounce the throne is more unchangeable 
than ever.” 

Summoning the persons of his entourage and informing them of the loss 
that had overtaken Kussia, the czarevitch read them his coirespondence with 
the emperor Alexander in 1822 and ordered that lettem to the empress Marie 
Feodorovna, and to the grand duke Nicholas Pavlovitch, should be prepared, 
stating that he ceded his rights to the succession to the throne to his younger 
brother, by virtue of the rescript of the emperor Alexander of the 14th of 
February, 1822. The czarevitch here used the expression “ cede the throne 
to the grand duke Nicholas Pavlovitch,” because he knew nothing of the 
existence of the state act which as long ago as 1824 had invested this cession 
with the power of a law. Such were the misapprehensions with which was 
accompanied Alexander's secret and evasive manner of action in regard to- 
the question of the succession. 

Meanwhile what was taking place in St. Petersburg? The news of the death 
of the emperor Alexander was received in the capital only on December 9th, 
during prayers which were being said for the recovery of the emperor in the 
church of the Winter Palace. The circumstances are thus narrated by the 
empress Elizabeth Alexievna herself: 

On the 9th inst. at the termination of the liturgy, when prayers for the- 
health of the emperor had already commenced, his highness was called out 
from the sacristy by Count Miloradovitch and informed by him that all was 
over. His imperial hiighness became faint, but recovering himself he returned 
with Doctor Rule to the sacristy. The empress was on net knees and being- 
already prepared by the grand duke’s prolonged absence, and guessing her 
lot from his face ^e grew faint; meanwhile the priest presented the cross to- 
her, and as she kissed it she lost consciousness. 

His imperial Mghness, turning to his wife, said to her “ Take care of our 
mother, and I will go and do my duty.” With these words he entered the- 
church,_ ordered that a reading desk should be brought in, and took the oath 
of allegiance to his beloved brother and emperor, Constantine, which he rati¬ 
fied by his signature; some others who happened to be there also subscribed 
to the same: they were the minister of war Tatistchev, General Kutuzov, the- 
general in waiting Potapov, and all the others who were present. 

Then he presented himself before the Preobrajenski regiment that was on 
guard in the palace (the company of his majesty's grenadiers), and informed 
them of the emperor's death and proclaimed Constantine emperor. The 
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grenadiera receive the announcement witri h^ars, and immediately took the 
oath of allegiance. After this his imperial highness *:cm^ii 2 s=doned the general 
in waiting, Potapov, to inform the chief and all Hie other guards of what had 
taken place and to bring them from their posts to take the oath, which was 
donh without delay and with sorrow and seal; meanwhile Geneial Neitgart 
was sent to the Nevski monastery, where were all xhe general officers of the 
guards' co^s, with the proposal to General Voinov to do the same tlirougliout 
ail the regiments of the guards. Finally similar announcements and instruc¬ 
tions were sent to‘aIl the regiments and detachments in both the city and its 
environs. 




Meanwhile the council of the state had a^embled and opened its sitting 
by the proposal to break the seals of the envelope which contained the wi?i of 
the late emperor. Some discussion 
arose, and finally it was decided to un¬ 
seal the packet, in order to learn the 
last will of the czar. 

In the act was drawn un the re- 
nmiciation of the throne by the czare¬ 
vitch and the nomination of the grand 
duke Nicholas as^the emperor's heir. 

Some discussion again arose upon this 
question, but it was cut short by the 
suggestion that his highness should be 
invited into the presence of the coim- 
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the oath before him; they were then introduced by him into the pre^nce of 
the empress mother, who was pleased to inform them that the act and its con¬ 
tent were known to her, and were made with her maternal eon^nt, but that 
she also was enthusiastic over her son's conduct. Confirming all his actions 
she requested the council by their united endeavours to pre^rve the tran¬ 
quillity of the empire. 

In accordance with the measures taken, by three o'clock in the afternoon 
the troops as well as all grades of officials in the government service had taken 
the oath confirming the accession to the throne of the emperor Comstantine. 
During the whole time tranquillity and order were preserved. It is easy to 
imagiae the astonishment and vexation of the czarevitch when, instead of 




Miciiael Pavlovitch. arrived in St. Petersburg with letters from the czarevftch. 
To the amazement of the court and the inhabitants, the grand duke did not 
follow the general example of swearing fidelity to tlie emperor Constantine. 
He did not conceal his re^et at what had taken place in St. Petersburg, nor the 
apprehension with which the necessity of a new oath filled him, He dwelt 
on the difiiculty of explaining to the public why the place of the elder brother 
to whom allegiance had already been sworn should suddenly be taken by the 
younger. The grand duke Nicholas in answer to his brother repeated what 
he had already said, that he could not have acted otherwise in such a position 
iiz that in which he was placed by his ignorance of the sacred acts of the late 
emperor, and that neither his conscience nor his reason reproached him. 
"Everything, however,^’ added he, “might yet be amended and take a more 
favourable turn if the czarevitch himself were to come to St. Petersburg; his 
obstinacy in remaining at Warsaw may occasion disasters, the possibiiiuy of 
which I do not deny, but of which in all probability I shall myself be 
the first victim.^’ 


iTVi (31 iinTiiMijiw futdi lilsfi KkiKvi 


persuasive letter to the emperor Constantine, m whicJi he asked him to decide 
finahy what Ms fate was to be; and in conclusion he wrote, "In God^s name, 
come.^' The empress Marie Feodorovna added her ]3<.'niuasions to those of 
her son, and not satisfied with these measures it was decided a few days later 
to despatch the grand duke Michael to Warsaw to convince the czarevitch of 
the necessity of his presence in St. Petersburg. 

An answer from the czarevitch to the grand duke Nicholas’s letter, dated 
the 14th of December, was brought to St, Petersburg by Lazarev, aide-de-camp 
to Nicholas: "Your aide-de-camp, dear Nicholas, on his arrival here, con¬ 
fided your letter to me with all exactitude. I read it with the deepest grief 
and sorrow. My decision is unalterable and consecrated by my late fene- 
factor the emperor and sovereign. Your invitation to come quickly cannot 
be accepted by me, and I must tell you that I shall remove myEelf yet further 
away, if all is not arranged in accordance with the will of our late emperor. 
Your faithful and sincere friend and brother for life.” But even this letter 
did not decide the matter; the return of Belussov from Warsaw with the 
answer to the grand duke Nicholas’s letter of December 15th had yet to be 
awaited. 

A new complication remained to be added to all these difficulties. On 
December 24th there came to St. Petersburg and presented himself to the grand 
duke Nicholas, Colonel Baron Fredericks cf t[ie Izmailovski Life Guards, 
who had fuMhed the functions of commandant in Taganrog. He brought 
to the grand duke a packet from Baron Diebitsch addressed to his imperial 
majesty, to be given into his own hands. To the question as to whether 
he knew of the contents of the packet, Fredericks replied in the negative, 
but added that as the plaee of residence of the emperor was unknown in 
Ta^nrog, exactly xhe same paper had been sent also to Warsaw, 

Nothmg therefore remain^ for Nicholas to do but to open the mysterious 
gacket and “at the first rapid glance over its contents,” writes Barou Korv, 
“an inexpre^ible horror took possession of him.” It uas on reading the 
report contained in this packet that the grand duke first learned of the 
existence of secret societies formed with the object of destroying to the very 
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roots the trancuMity of the emjDire. The existence of these societies had 
been carefully lidden from him by the late emperor Alexander. 

Almost ^ immediately thereafter the courier Belussov returned from 
Warsaw with the czarevitch’s decisive answ'er, which put an end to the 
interregnum. Nicholas Pavlovitch was emperor. At nine o’clock in the 
evening the emperor sent the following postscript to Adjutant-general 
Diebitsch: 

Tlie decisive courier lias returned ; "by tlie morning' of tlie day after to-morrow I shall l>e 
emperor or else dead. \ sacnfice myself for my brother; happy if as a subject I fulfil his will. 
But how 'Vv'ill it be with Russia? What about the army? General Tolls is here and I shall 
send him to Mohilev to b.^ar the '..t tvs to Count Saken. I mn looking out for a trustworthy 
person for the same commission to Tultc,liin and to Ermolov. In a word, I hope to be worthy of 
my calling, not in fear and mistrustfulness, but in the hope that even as I fulfil my duty so 
will others fulfil their di'ty to me. But if anywhere anj'thing is bre'iving and you hear of it, I 
authoriss you to go at once whe^'e year presence is necessary. I rely entirely upon you and 
give you leave l>efarehand to tako the measures you deem necessary. Th*e day after to¬ 
morrow if I am alive I will ss3d you, i do not know by whom, information as to how matters 
have passed off; on your part do not leave me without news of how everything is going on 
around you, especially with Ermolov. I again repeat that here until now everything is incom¬ 
prehensibly quiet, but calm often precedes a storm. Enough of this, God's will lie done I In 
me there must only be seen the vicar and executor of the late emperor’s will and therefore I 
am ready for everything, I shall ever be your sinoei*; well wisber, Nichoias. 


THE ACCESSION OF NICHOLAS 

The czarevitch’s decisive answer wa^ brought by Belussov, not through 
Riga, but by the Brest-Lithuani road: and therefore the grand duke Michael 
Pavlovitch was still in ignorance of thu events at Nennal. I be emperor 
Nicholas immediately sent an express after him commanding him to hasten 
to St. Petersburg. The return of the grand duke to the capitm where his pres¬ 
ence was of urgent necessity was thus by chance delayed. 

Nicholas had now to occupy himself with the composition of his mani¬ 
festo; the inexplicable had to be explained and it presented a task of no 
little difficulty: Karamzin and Speranski weie set to work upon it. The 
emperor Nicholas signed the manifesto on the i^'vth of December, but 
dated it the 24th, as the day on which the quesiieii of his accession had 
been definitely settled by the czarevitch. It w-as proposed to keep the 
manifesto secret until the arrival of the grand duke Michael, but it was 
decided that the troops should take the oath of allegiance on the 26th of 
December; meanwhile notifications were sent to the members of the council 
of state, calhng upon them to a^mble on Sunday, December 26th, at eight 
in the evening, for a geneinl seexet meeting. 

When the council of state had assemble at the hour designated, Prince 
Rnp nkh in announced that the grand duke Michael would ^ present at the 
sittinjg. The hours passed in anxious expectation; rnidjught approached 
and tbe expected arrival of the g^d duke did not take place. Then Nicholas 
decided to be present at the sitting alone. Taking the place of the president, 
Nicholas himself began to read the manifesto anuouneiiig his acceptoee 
of the imperial dignity in consequence of the pemlsted rejection of it by 
the czarevitch Constantine Pavlovitch. Then the emperor ordered that 
the czarevitch’s rescript, addressed to Prince Sopukhh., president of the 
council, should be read. The 26th of Deoeml^r^ 1^6, Lad come. Com¬ 
mands had been issued that on that day all persons havinjf ^ccess to the 
court should assemble at the Winter Palace for a Te e-isven o’clock 

was the hour first named, but this was afterwards changed to two. Circum- 
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stances arose, however, which postponed the Tc Deutn, to a still later hour. 
The members of the secret society decided to take advantage^ of the end of 
the interregnum and the approach of the new oath of allegiance in. order 
to incite the troops to rebellion and to overthrow the existing order of 
things in Russia. The secrecy in which the negotiations within Eusa.*?). had 
been enveloped had given occasion for various rumours and^ suppositions, 
and for the spread of false reports which occasioned alarm in societ;)'' and 
especially in the barracks: all this favoured the undertakings and designs 

of the conspirators. t. i i 

The only issue from the position that had been created by Nicholas in 

a moment of chivalrous enthusiasm “undoubtedly noble, but perhaps not 
entirely wise,” would have been the arrival of the grand duke Consrantine 
in the cajoital with the object of publicly and solemnly proclaiming his renun¬ 
ciation oi: the throne. But the czarevitch flatly refused to employ this meps 
of extricaiing his brother from the difficult position in which lie placed him¬ 
self; Constantine considered that it was not for him to suffer from the conse¬ 
quences of an imprudence which was not his, and the danger of which might 
have been averted if matters had not been hurried on, and if he had been 
previously applied to for advice and instructions. Thus led into error, Borhe 
of the lower ranks of the guards regiments refused to take the oatl^ of 
allegiance to Nicholas Pavlovitch, and assembled at the Petrovski sqq&.re, 
before the senate buildings, appearing as though they were the defenders 
of the lawful rights of the czarevitch Constaidme to the throne. 

Meanwhile distinguished persons of both sexes began to drive up to the 
Winter Palace. Amidst the general stir and movement going on in the 
palace, there sat isolated and unmovable three magnates, “Tike three monu¬ 
ments,” writes Karamzin: Prince ],jopukhin, Count Arakteheiev, and,'Prince 
A. B. Kurakin. At the time when the military men had already g;bne out 
on the square, Count Arakteheiev, as might have been expected, weferred 
to remain in the palace. “It was pitiful to look at him,” writes V. K. Mart- 
chenko in his Mimoires. 

The rioters were stubborn for a long time and would not yield tp exhorta¬ 
tion; Count Miloradovitch fell mortaliy wounded. It began to dusk. 
Then the emperor Nicholas, at last convinced of the impossibility of pacifying 
the rioters without bloodsheci, gave orders with a breaking hep-rt for the 
artillery to fire. A few fy*apy-shot decided the fate of the day;/the rioters 
were dispersed, and tranquHlity at once reigned in the capital. 

The Te Dmm announced could take place only at half past six. The 
troops bivouacked round the palace. “Dear, dear Constantine,” wrote 
the emperor the same eveninp: to the czarevitch, “your will is fulfilled: I 
am emperor, buw at what price, my God! — at the price of the blood of my 
subjects.” Anests were made during that night and investigations pur¬ 
sued to discover the leaders of the revolt. And thus in the troubles of the 
26th of December, the 1st of December, 1825, was terribly recafled. “The 
day was one of misfortune for Russia,” writes Prince Viasenski, “and the 
epoch which it signalised in such a bloody manner was an awful judgment 
for deeds, opinions, and ideas, rooted in the ]?ast and governing the present.” 
According to the wi^rds of Karamzin, on taat day Russia was saved from 
a calamity “which, if iv had not destroyed her, would certainly have tom her 
to pieces.” “If I am emperor even for an hour, I will show that I was worthy 
of it”; thus spoke Nicholas on the morning of December 26th to the cora- 
manders of the g'j.ards regiments assembled at the Winter Pali^se; and on 
that awful day he triumphantly justified bis first and impressive words. 
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TRIAL OF THE CONSPIRATORS (1826 A.D.) 

'Die emperor Nicholas gave all possible publicity to the proceedings against 
the secret societies, the Southern, Northern, the United Slavonians, and the 
Polish; then the whole matter was transferr^ to the supreme crimi^ court, 
which had to pronounce sentence on the principal participatois in the con¬ 
spiracy. Of the accused, Hileeks, Muraviev-Alostob, Bestu 2 :hev-E,iumin, 
Festel, and Kakhovski were condemned to death, and the remaining mem¬ 
bers of the secret societies brought before the court were exiled to Siberia 
or other places of incarceration. 

No one had expected such a termination to the affair. During the whole 
of Alexander’s reign there had not been one case of capital punishinent, 
and it was looked upon as entirely abolished. “It is impossible to describe 
in words the horror and de^air which have taken possesion of aU,” writes 
a contemporary and eye witness of the events of 182b in Moscow. This 
frame of mind was reflected in the coronation ceremonies. The emperor 
Nicholas appeared extremely gloomy; the future seero.ed mo^ sad and fuller 
of anxiety than ever; all was in shmp contrast to the enthusiasm and hopes 
that had accompanied the coronation of Alexander in 1801. 

THE CORONATION OF NICHOLAS (1826 A.D.) 

Immediately after the termination of the trial of the Dekabrisfcs, the court 
proceeded to Moscow for the approaxjhing coronation, which took place on the 
IJrd of September Previously the emperor was'rejoiced at the unexpected 
arrival of the grand duke Con^ntine Paviovitch, According to Benkendorf 
“the czarevitch’s appearance was a brilliant public testimony of his sul> 
mission to the new emperor end of his conscientious renunciation of the 
throne; it was at the same time a precious pledge of the harmony which 
bound together all the members of the reigning family, a harmony conducive 
to the peace of the empire. The public was delighted and the mrps diph“ 
maiigue completely astounded. The people expre^d their satisfaction to 
the czarevitch by unanimous acclamations; whiH the dignitaries of the state 
surrounded him with marks of respectful veneration.” 

The day of the coronation was signalised by an important reform in the 
administration of the court; the ministry of the imperial ccurt was created, 
and confided to Prince P. M, Volkonski. ^ 'Thus the old and tried companion 
of fche emperor Alexander I a^ain occupied “^e po^ of a tri^y dignitary by 
the side of his suocesscr. Pnnee Volkonski remained minister of the court 
until his decease, which took place in 1852. Amongst the favours and the 
mitigations of punishmeEts which were granted on the 3rd of September, the 
state criminals who had lately been condemned were not forgotten; by 
cpecial ukases the sentences of all those sent to the gaheys, to penal settle¬ 
ments, and hard labour were mitigated. Those who had bejen sent to the 
Siberian, Orenburg, and Caucasian giwrisons, both with and without depriva^ 
tion of the li^ts of nobility, were enioled in the regimentB of the Cau¬ 
casian corps. 

During the emperor’s stay in Moscow, the poet Pus hk in, who had hem 
banished to the village of RGkhailovski, was recalled. From that momoit 
he regained his lost liberty, betides which the emperor Nicholas smd to him: 
“In mture you are to send me all you write — henceforth i will be your 

censor/’ 
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CHANGES IN INTERNAL ADMINISTRATION' 

On the 18th of October, 1826, the emperor Nicholas returned to St. Peters¬ 
burg; although his accession to the throne did not constitute the opening of 
a new era for Russia, yet cert-ain changes were made in the system of admin¬ 
istration which had prevailed during the last decade of the reign of Alexandei;. 
I. After Count Arak+chelev had been relieved of the managdhient of the gen¬ 
eral affairs of the state, it was to be foreseen that he would,not remain long at 
the head of the direction of the military settlements. And thus it turned out. 
In the spring of 1826 Count Araktcheiev, on account of illness, was given 
leave to go abroad. In the report presented by him on this occasion to the 
emperor !ae announced to him economies of more than 32,000,000 roubles made 
on the military settlements, and concluded his epistle by observing, "Those 
impaHial judges — posterity and the future — will pronounce a just sentence 
on all things. 

On the return of Count Araktcheiev in the autumn from his travels abroad 
he did not again take up his duties. In accordance with a ukase which then 
followed, the staff office of the military settlements was united to the general 
staff of his imperial majesty, under the jurisdiction of its adjutant-general 
Baron Diebitsch. At the same time the Novgorod mihtary settlement passed 
under the entire direction of General Prince Schahovski, who was nominated 
commander of the grenadier corps; the Kherson and lekaterinoslav settle¬ 
ments were put under the supervision of their chief, Count Vitt (who was 
also commander of a separate corps), while the settlements in the villages of 
the Ukraine and Mobilev governments remained under the jmsdiction of 
their former chiefs, who bore the rank of commanders of divisions. Count 
Araktcheiev, when he had finally bidden adieu to his administrative career, 
settled on his Georgian estates, where he died in 1834. 

Having delivered Russia from the administrative guardianship of Count 
Araktcheiev, the emperor Nicholas, in addition, delivered Russian instruc¬ 
tion from the influence of Michael Leontievitch Magnitzki. On the 18th of 
May, 1826, a ukase was issued in which it was stated that "the curator of the 
University of Kazan and of its educational (hstrict, the actual councillor of 
state Magnitzki, is by our command relieved of his functions and of his posi¬ 
tion as member of the administration of schools.” But the mavter was ixot 
limited to this ukase. Magnitzki continued to live in Kazan and in accord¬ 
ance with his character he continued to intrirae as usual and indirectly to 
Influence the university he had left. General Jeltukhin, who ha a been com¬ 
missioned to make a detailed revision of the Kazan University, brought this 
fact to the emperor’s knowledge. Nicholas’ reply was rapid and decisive;^ a 
courier was sent with orders to the gov'ernor to arrest Magnitzki and send him 
to Revel under the surveillance of the commandant. Magnitrki lived there 
six years, having given his promise not to absent himself. 

An equally^ sad fate overtook the champion ana imitator of Magnitzki, 
Dmitri Pavlovitch Runitch, who had filled the office of curator of the St. 
Petersburg educational cfistrict. By a ukase of the 7th of July, 1826, 
Runitch was deprived of his functions and of the position of member of the 
chief administration of schools, for his incompetence in the matter of the 
direction of the St. Petersburg educational district. The requital experienced 
by Runitch for his educational labours was a terrible one; he langi^ed 
beneath the consequences for sixteen years and died in 1860 in the conviction 
that he had formerly saved Russia, and was suffering for the good work he 
bad accomplished in the University of St. Petersburg. 
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lief arm in the Administration of Justice 

The lamentable condition of the administration of justice in Russia was 
one pf the first subjects to which the careful attention of the emperor Nicholas 
was directed. In a speech pronoimced by the sovereign many years later, 
in 1833, before the council of state, 

Nicholas Pavlovitch thus expressed 
himself: 

^Trom my veiy accession to the 
throne I was obliged to turn my atten¬ 
tion to various administrative matters, 
of which I had scarcely any notion. 

The chief subject that occupied me 
was naturally legislation. Even from 
my early youth I had constantly heard 
of our deficiencies in this respect, of 
chicanery, of extortion, of the insuffi¬ 
ciency of the existing laws or of their 
admixture through the extraordinaiy 
number of ukases^ which were not in¬ 
frequently in contradiction to one an¬ 
other. This incited me from the very 
first days of my reign to examine into 
the state of the commission appointed 
for the constitution of the laws. To 
my regret, the information presented to 
me pioved to me that its labours had 
remained almost fruitless. It was not 
difficult to discover the cause of tliis: 
the deficient results proceeded chiefiy 
from the fact that the commission al¬ 
ways directed its attention to the for¬ 
mation of new laws, when in reality 
the old ones should have been estab¬ 
lished on a firm foundation. This in¬ 
spired me above all with a desire to 
establisii a definite aim towards which 
the government must direct its actions 
in the matter of legislation; from the 
methods proposed to me I selected 
one in entire opposition to the former methods of reform. Instead of drawing 
up new laws, I commanded that those which already existed should be 
collected and set in order, whilst I took the matter itself, on ac'x>imt of its 
great importance, under my own immediate direction and closed the previous 
commissicn.’' 

With this object was formed and opened on the 5th of May, 1826, tlie 
second section of his imperial majesty's own chancery." M. A. Baiongism^ 
was eripointed chief of the second section, but in reality the work iladf was 
confided to Speranski. The emperor’s dioice rested on the latter, nut 
necessity, as he did not find anyone more capable around him. When Btdaa- 
gianski was appointed chief of the second section, the emperor, in. convOTmg 
with I'is rormer tutor, said to him, speaking of Speranski: “See that he does 
not play any pranks, as in 1810." Nevertheless, in proportion to SpOTnsM's 
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fiuct-essf’il accomplishment of the work confided to him, thet?mperor Nicholas’s 
prejudices against him gradually softened and finally gave way to sincere 
and full confidence. All the accusations and calumE* 
against Speranski were, in accordance with the emperor's own expression,” 
^'scattered like dust.” 

Thus the emperor Nicholas in his almost involuntary choice was favoured 
by a peculiarly fortunate chance and could hardly have found a person better 
fitted for the accomplishment of the work he had planned. The results of 
Speranski's fresh efforts, under comi)]etely different circumstances from those 

against which he had formerly contended, were the 
^‘complete collection of laws," and a systematic 


Dekabrists, the emperor Nicholas took another im¬ 
portant measure, wnich left an imjjrint on all the 
succeeding years of his reign and is directly con¬ 
nected with the events of the 26th of December. 
On the 16th of July, 1826, a supreme edict 
was issued in the name of the minister of 


chancery of that minis'try was abolished 
and transformed into the third section of 
Ids imperial majesty’s own chancery. In fulfflmeiit 
of this ukase, it was prescribed that the governors 
of provinces, in matters which entered mthin the 
sphere of the former division, should no longer 
present their reports to the ministry of Sie 
mterior, but should submit them directly to his 


birthday, the 6th of July, a supreme order applied 
naming the chief of the first cuirassier c ivision, 
Adjutant-general Benkendorf, chief of the gendar¬ 
merie and commandant of the emperor’s headquar¬ 
ters; to him was confided the direction of the third 
A woM^ (Sa^r) ot twe section. Adjutanvgeneral Benkendorf explains in 
ooAi ribb memoirs in the following manner the reasons for 

^ establishing the institution confided to his direc¬ 
tion: ^‘The emperor Nicholas aimed at the extirpation of the abuses that 
had crept into many b'‘anches of the administration, and was convinced by 
f'he sudden discovery of the conspiracy which h.ad stained the first moments 
of the new reign with blood, of the necessity of a universal and more diligent 
surveillance. The emperor chose me to organise a higher police, which should 
protect the oppressed and guard the nation against conspiracies and con- 
^ Never having thought of preparing uiywlf for this sort of service, 
I had hardly the most superiichl understanding of it; but the noble ana 
beneficent motives which inspire 1 the aoyereign in his creation of institu- 
tion and the desiie to be of use to him, foroade me to evade the duty to which 
his high confidence had called me. j set to work without delay and God 
helped me to fulfil my new dutit^ to the satisfaction of the emperor and with¬ 
out setting general opinion against me. I succeeded in shewing favoui's to 
DQ^y, in discovering many conspiracies, and averting mach evil." With 
the creation of the new third section, the committee of ihe 13di of Januaiyi 
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1807, established by the emperor Alexander, became superfluous; and on 
the ^th of January a ukase vjis issued elosing U. 

The disturbances of the year 1825 did not \js,ss mihout leading tracer on 
the peasant populatioa; a momentary confusion ensued, freedom was talkm 
of, and disorders arose in some proviin*^ — a pbenonienoi) often seen m 
previous times. The movement amongst the peasants incited the emperor 
Nicholas to publish, on the 24th of May, 1826, a manifesto in which it was 
declared that aU “talk of exempting the villagers in the state settlements 
from paying taxes and of freeing landowner^s peasants and menials from 
subjection to their landowners are false rumours, imagined and spre^ by 
evil intentioned persons out of mere cupidity with the object of enriching 
themselves through these rumours at the expense of the peasants, by taking 
advantage of their simplicity.” It was further said in the manifesto that all 
classes throughout the empire must absolutely submit to the authoriti^ 
placed over them, and that disturbers of the public tranquillity would be 
prosecuted and punished in accordance with the full severity of the laws. It 
was commanded, that the manifesto should be read in all the churches and at 
the markets and fairs during a space of six months; the goyemors of province 
were sternly admonished to be watchful in anticipating disorders. 

If, however, the emperor Nicholas was forced by cimunptances to promul¬ 
gate this punitive manifesto, he also issued two rescripts in the name of the 
minister of the interior, enjoining upon the nobility behaviour towards their 
peasants, which should be in accordance with the Laws of Christianity, thus 
clearly expressing his desire to protect the peasant against the arbitrarin^s 
and tyranny of ttie landowners. “In all cases,” wrote the emperor: “I find 
it, and shall ever find it, better to prevent evil, than to pursue it by punish- 

ment when it has already arisen.” , , , , , , 

Finally the solicitude of the emperor Nicholas for the peasant classes mam- 
fested itself by yet another action. On the 18th of December, 1826, a sroml 
secret committee was formed to which was confided the inspection of the 
entire state organisation and administration, with the order to repr^^nt the 
conclusions it arrived at as to the changes deemed necess^; ^e labours of 
the committee were to be directed also to the consideration of the pea^nt 
question. Besides this the emperor did not leave without attention what 
had been said by the Bekabrists, during the time of their examination b^ore a 
committee of inquiry, in regard to the internal conditions of the state m the 
reign of Alexander I. The emperor ordered a separate memorandum of the^ 
opmions to be drawn up for him and often prused this cunous document, 
from which he extracted much that was pertinent.^ 


WAE WITH PEESIA. (1826-1828 A-D.) 

The shah of Persia thought he saw in the change of rdere and the troubte 
by which it was accompanied circumstances f^oui^ble to the recoverj^ the 
provinces ceded to Eussia by the Treaty of Gulislan. to August, 18^ Im 
ordered his troops to move forward. The solemmty of his wronation, which 
was then being celebrated and whose splendour was enhanc^ by the present 
of the czarevitch, did not prevent Nicholas from promptly oi^K^toe 
defence of the empire. A few weeks afterwards General l^evitch drfea^ 
toe P^ians at leWetpol, and in the following year, transferrmg ^ 
of war to toe enemy’s territory, he seized the edebrated 
sine, the seat of toe Armenian patriarch, and Envan, one of toe 
of Armenia; he moreover penetrated as far as Tauns, capital of the Azerbaijan 
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and residence of the prince royal, Abbas Mirza. Then ti e shah asked for 
peace. It was signed at Turkmantchai, the 22nd of February, 1828, and 
advanced Russia as far as the line of the Araxes, by giving up to her the 
provinces of Erivan and Nakhitchevan. 

WAT' WITH TURKEY (1828-1820 .1.0.) 

This ircaty i/as con-uuded, to ohe great reg,s‘et of Persia, when the war 
with Turkey broke out. This war had been threatening for years; for, 
deeply affected by the violences to which the Greeks in the Ottoman Empire 
had been exposed ever since the hetserist insurrection of 1821, and by the 
martyrdom which the Greek patriarch had been made to suffer, Alexander 
left the sword in its sheath only out of deference to the members of the 
Holy Alliance. His successor was thoroughly determined no longer to sub¬ 
ordinate the direction of his cabinet’s policy to the interested views of these 
princes and to their fears, though it is true that the latter were well founded. 
The Divan, by signing the Treaty of Akerman (October 6th, 1826), had 
momentarily averted the storm which was ready to burst; but still more 
irritating disputes had afterwards arisen. The conclusion of the Treaty of 
London of the 6th of July, 1827, in virtue of which France, England, and 
Russia gave existence to a Christian kingdom of Greece placed under their 
common protection, was shortly followed by the naval battle of Navarino, 
fought on the 20th of October of the same year by the combined fleets of the 
three powers, against Ibrahim Pasha, commander-in-chief of the Egy ptian 
forces m the Morea; and in this memorable conflict, expected by no one, but a 
subject of joy to some wliilst judged untoward by others, the whole of the 
navy which the Porte stiU had at its disposal was destroyed. Ytty soon 
Mahmud II, yielding to the national desire, let it be understood that he had 
never had any intention of lending himself to the execution of a treaty in 
virtue of which Moldavia, Wallachia, and Servia were almost as much the 
czar^s vassals as his own. This was the beginning of a rupture, and Nicholas 
answered it by a declaration of war, which appeared June 4th, 1828, when his 
army had already crossed the Pruth. 

The campaign of 1828, which accomplished nothing more than the taking 
of Braila and Varna, did not give a high idea of the strength of Russia; ana 
when the emperor made up his mind to take part in it in person, his presence 
wrought no change in the feebleness of the results. But it was not the same 
with the campaign which followed. Not only did the Russians again ]pass the 
Danube, but after having beaten the grand vizir, Reschid Pa8]:ia, at Koul- 
evtcha, on the 11th of June, Diebitsch marched them across the Balkans for 
the first time, a feat which won him the name of Sabalkanskif and proceeded 
straight to Adrianople, where he was scarcely more than two hundred kilo¬ 
metres (about 125 miles) from the Ottoman capital. At the same time 
Paskevitch took Erzerum in Asia, and the two generals would doubtless have 
joined hands-in Constantinople but for the efforts of diplomacy and the fear 
of a general conflagration. For Russia was already too powerful; she had 
been allowed more than was compatible with the policy of the system of 
balance, no doubt from the fear of incurring a grave responsibility by troubling 
the peace of Europe. But a prospect like that of the occupation by Russia of 
Constantinople and the Straits silenced this fear. 

Austria was ready to send her troops to the help of the Turks, and the 
English also seemed likely to declare for the vanquished. It was therefore 
necessary to come to a halt. Russia reflected that, after all, “ the sultan was 
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the least costly govOmor-general she eocld hive at Constantinople, * and lent 
an ear to moderate conditions of ^leacc. Nevertheless, if the Treaty of 
Adrianople, signed September i4tli, 1829, delivered notMng to her in Em*npe 
save the mouths of the Danube, in itself a very important point, it enlarg»=Hi 
her territories in Asia by a part of the pashaHk of Akhakikh, with ihe fortress 
of that name, besides abandoning to her those of Anapa and PotM on 
Black Sea; it coifeiderably strengthened Muscovite influence in the principJii- 
ties, and still further weaJtened Turkey, not only morally but also ma tenrJiiy 
by the great pcuniary sacrifices to wmch she had to sulicribe. That power, 
once so formidable, was henceforth at the mercy of her northern neighbour, 
the principal instrument of her decay. 


mM 


THE POLISH INSUERECTION (1830-1831 AJ>.) 

But Eussia was in her t'lm rudely shaken by the insurrection in Poland, 
alwa 3 rs her mortal enemy after she had ceased to be her rivals 

It was in Moscow that the emperor Nicholas received news of the further 
progress of the Belgian revolution,-in 
consequence of which the king of the 
Netherlands found Jiimself obliged to 
ask for the assistance of his allies by 
virtue of the existing' treaties. The 
emperor at once despatched orders to 
Count Tchemishev, Field-marshal Sa- 
ken, and the czarevitch to place the 
army on a war footing. The czarevitch 
was not pleased at the martial turn 
given to the diplomatic negotiations; 
still more dissatisfied was the Polish So¬ 
ciety of that time, which sympathised 
with the revolution of Jmy; neither 
was the army in sympathy with the 
approaching campaign, wMch woidd 
brmg it into armed collision with 
France in the name of the principles of 
the Holy Alliance. Althou^ tran¬ 
quillity apparently reigned in Warsaw, 
yet the secret societies^ continued to 
carry on their destructive work with 
success. 

Various ominous signs of the approaching catastrophe were not, how¬ 
ever, wanting; but the czarevitch continued to lull himself with impo^ible 
hopes that all was peaceful and tranquil and would remain so. As to the 
European powers allied to Russia, they did not enter into the matter with 
such decided zeal. In the present case it was the Russian autocrat alone 
who was ready with entire feinterestedness to take up the defence of the 
infringed lawful order. The other powers found it inconaipambiy more 
exj^ient to We recourse to the co-operation of diplomatic remedies; the 
re^ilt was that, instead of an armed intervention, a general European con¬ 
ference for the settlement of the Belgian question by peaceful means took 

place in London. . . , . . ^ 

Count Diebitsch was still in Berlin awaitmg the termination of the n^o- 
tiations confided to him, when they were suddenly broken off by an event 

H. w.—voi..x<rn.2H 
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upon wHic/. tli -2 Mcl-marsbai had not in the least calctiklated at the given 
nwment. On the 3rd of December, 1830, Diebitsch received from the 
Prussian minister, Count Berastorf, news of the revolution which had taken 
place in Warsaw on the 29th of November: the Polish army, fonning a pre¬ 
pared coalition, had taken u d arms against Eussia. There remained but one 
thing for Diebitsch to do, and that was to hasten to St. Petersburg as quickly 
as possible. Meanwhile in St. Petersburg the emperor Nichblas had received 
only the report of the czarevitch concerning the rising of the troops and of 
inJiabitants of Warsaw on the evening of the 7ih of December, 1830. 

On the next day a parade of the Preobrajenski rngiinent was appointed 
to take place, and as usual the emperor came to the riding school. At first 
everything proceeded m the usual raanrier; there were even no traces of inward 
agitation manifest upon the handsome face with its regular, classic proj&le, 
which preserved its habitual expression of majestic nobdity. At the tenni- 
nation of the parade the emperor rode into the middle of the riding school, 
called the officers around him, and personally communicated to them the 
intelligence of the Warsaw rebellion: '*! have already made arrangements 
that the troops designated by me should move on Warsaw, and if necessary 
you too shall go, to punish the traitors and re-establish order and the offended 
honour of Eussia. I know thati under every circumstance 1 can rely upon 
you,” said the emperor. A unanimous outburst of indignation momentarily 
seized upon all present and then enthusiastic cries resounded: “Lead tis 
against the rebels: we will revenge the offended honour of Eussia.” They 
&ed the emperoris hands and feet and the hem of his garment with shouts 
and cheers. Ibe outburst of indignation was so violent that Nicholas con¬ 
sidered it necessary to moderate it, and with the majesty that was natural 
to him he reminded the officers surrounding him that not all the Poles had 
broken their oath; that the ringleaders of the ixxsurrectiou must be punished, 
but that vengeance must not be taken on the people: that the repentant must 
be jDardoned and hatred not allowed. 

From the subsequent reports of the grand duke the emperor learned 
that the czarevitch hm permitted the portion of the Polish army that remained 
with him to return to Warsawr; in. exchange for this the deputies who came 
to the czarevitch promised him and the Eussian detachment a free passage 
to the frontiers oi: the empire. It was decided that a sufficient numlter 
of troops should be concentrated in the Polish frontier to allow of decisive 
measures being taken against the insurgents. Count Diebitsch was ap pointed 
commander-in-chief of the acting army, whilst the office of chief of tie staff 
was filled by Count Tolle. 

When the czarevitch reached the Russian frontier he wrote as follows 
to the emperor Nicholas: “And now the work of sixteen years is com- 
jjletely destroyed by a set of ensign-bearers, young officers, and students. 
I will not further enlarge on the matter, but duty commands me to bear 
witness to you that the landed proprietors, the rural population,^ and in 
general all holders of property of any kind are up in despair over this. ^ The 
officers and generals as well as the soldiers are unable to keep from joining 
the general movement, being carried away by the young people and eMign- 
bearers who led everyone astray. In a word, the position of affairs is 
extremely bad, and I really do not know what will come of it. All my 
measures of surveillance have led to nothing, in spite of the fact that every¬ 
thing was beginning to be discovered. Here are we Russians at the frontier, 
but, great God, in what a condition! — almost barefoot, for we aU came out 
as if at the sound of an alarm, in the hopes of returning to barracks, whilst 
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instead awful marclies have had to be made. The officeis have been deprived 
of eveiything and have almost nothmg with which to clothe themselves. 
I am broken hearted; at the age of fifty-one and a half years I never thought 
to fi^h my career in this hnnentable manner after thirty-five and a half 
years of service. I Dray to God that the army to which I have devoted 
sixteen years of my iife may be brought to reason, and letura to the path 
of duty and honour, acknowledging its previous errors, before coercive 
measures have to taken. But this is ^ much to expect from the age 
in which we live, and I greatly doubt the realisation of my desires.'^ 

Any agreement with Poland became daily more impossible and both 
sides prepared for war. On the 17th of DecSember the emperor Nicholas’ 
proclamation to the Polish army and nation was issued, and on the 24th a 
manifesto was published offering means of reconciliation to all those who 
returned to their duty. Meanv/hile General Chlopicki was installed as 
dictator* in Warsaw, but he was unable to save Pol^d from a rupture with 
Russia. Two deputies wei-e sent to St. Petersburg to enter into negotiations, 
with the emperor Nicholas; they were the minister of finance, Prince Lubetzki, 
and a mem^r of the diet, Count Ezerski. But neither could these negoti 
ations avert the bloody events of tbe year 1831. ^Tt is hard to for^ee the 
future/’ wrote the ^emperor to the czarevitch; ''but weighing the relative 
probabilities of success, it is difficult to suppose tiiat the new year will show 
itself more distressing for us than the year 1830; God grant that I may not 
be mistaken. I shomd like to see you peacefully settled in your Belvedere 
and order re-established throughout; but how much there yet I'emmns to 
be accomplished before we are in a condition to attain to this! Which of 
the two must perish — for it appears inevitable that one must perish, 
Russia or Poland? Decide for yourself. I have exhausted all possible 
means in order to avert such a calamity — all means compatible with honour 
and my conscience — but they are exhausted. What remains for me to do? 

Soon the diet assembled in Warsaw took a decision which completed the 
rupture between Poland and Russia. On the_ 25th of January, 1831, the 
diet declared the Romanov dynasty to be deprived of the throne of Poland. 
The Poles themselves thus unbound the hands of the emperor, and the duel 
between Russia and Poland became inevitable. The emperor replied to 
the challenge by a manifesto in accoidance with which the troops 

crossed the Polish frontier, and on the 25th of Pebruary a decisive batUe 
took place before Prague at Grokhov, by which the Polish army was 
obliged to retreat to Warsaw with a loss of twelve thousand men. 

But Count Diebitsch did not recognise the pos^ility of taking advantage 
of the victory gained, and which would have been inevitably complete 
by the occupation of the Polish capital; and Sabalkanski was not fated to 
become prince of Warsaw. The Polish troops retreated un^dered acr<^ 
the only bridge to Warsaw; the new Polish commander-iD-chirf Ski^inetzski 
set out to reorganise &e army, the rising spread even to the Russian gov¬ 
ernments, and the campaign, agsunst all eajieetations, dragged on for six 
months. Meanwhile it was a war upon whi^ &p^ded, according to 
expression used by the emperor, "the political existence of Rus^a.” 

On the 26th of May I)i5>itsch gained a second victory over the Polish 
army, which also terminated by the favourable retreat of the latter; a^ 
on the 13th of June, the emperor found oecaaon to write to his field- 
marshal: "Act at length so that I can understand you.” The ktter was 
however not read byCount IHebitsch, for on the 10th of June the fiel^ 
mn^raTifll suddenly di^ of cholera in tbe village of Kkshov near PultiusiL 
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He was replaced by Field-marshal Count Paskevitch-Erivanski, who was 
as early as April, 1831, called by the emperor from Tiflis to St. Petersburg. 
It was decided to cross the lower Vis-Suta and move towards Warsaw. The 
czarevitch Constantine outlived Count Diebitsch only by a few days* He 
also died suddenly of cholera at Vitebsk, in the night between the 26th and 
27th of June of the year 1831. 

The Polish insurrection from that time daily grew nearer to its definitive 
conclusion; it was determined by the two days’ storming of Warsaw, which 
took place on the 7th and 8th of September. Finally Field-marshal Paske- 
vitch was able to communicate to the emperor the news that Warsaw is at 
the feet of your imperial majesty.” Pnpce Suvorov, aide-de-camp of the 

emperor, was the bearer of this intelli¬ 
gence to Tsarskoi-Selo on the 16th of 
September. 

Nicholas wrote as follows to his vic¬ 
torious field-marshal: With the help of 
the all-merciful God, you have again 
raised the oplehdour and glory of our 
arms,, you have punished the disloyal trai¬ 
tors, you have avenged Russia, you have 
subdued Warsaw — from henceforth you 
are the most serene prince of Warsaw. 
Let posterity remember that the honour 
and glory of the Russian army are insep¬ 
arable from your name, and may your 
name preserve for everyone the memoiy 
of the day on which the name of Russia 
was again made glorious. This is the 
sincere expression of the grateful heart 
of your sovereign, your friend, and your 
old subordinate.” 

After the fall of Warsaw the war still continued for a while, but not for 
long. The chief forces of the Polish army, which had retired to Novogeor- 
gievsk, finished by passing into Prussian territory at the end of September, 
and on the 21st of October the last fortress surrendered. The Polish insur¬ 
rection was at an end. But the peace, attained by such heavy sacrifice, 
was accompanied by a new evil for Russia; in Europe appeared the Polish 
emigration, cairying with it hatred and vociferations against Russia and 
preparing the inimical conditions of public opinion in the west against the 
Russian government. 





FIEIiD-MABSHAIi Pasketitoh 
(178JS-1856) 


THE OUTBREAK OF CHOLERA AND THE RIOTS OCCASIONED BY IT (1830 A.D.) 

The emperor had hardly returned to St. Petersburg from opening the diet 
in Warsaw, when suddenly a new care occupied the attention of the govern¬ 
ment. The cholera made its appearance in the empire. This terrible illne^, 
until then known to Russia onlj by name and by narratives describing its 
devastations, brought with it still greater fear, because no one knew or could 
indicate either medical or police measures to be taken against it. General 
opinion inclined, however, towards the advantages to be derived from quaran¬ 
tine and isolation, such as had been employed against the plague, and the 
government immediately took necessary measures in this direction with the 
activity that the emperor’s strong will managed to instil into all his disposi- 
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tions. Troops were without delay stationed at various points and cordons 
formed frorn them and the local inhabitants, in order to save the governments 
in the interior and the two capitals from the calamity. 

Jn spite of all precautions, however, a fresh source of grief was added to 
all the cares and anxieties that messed upon the emperor at that period. 
Sincte the 26th of June the cholera nad appeared in St. Petersburg and in a few 
days had attained menacing dimensions. This awful illness threw all classes 
of the population into a state of tlie greatest terror, particularly the common 

E eo ple by whom all the measures taken for the preservation of the public 
ea. th — such as increased police surveillance, the surrounding of the towns 
with troops, and even the removal of those stricken with cholera to hospitals — 
were at first regarded as persecutions. Mobs began to assemble, strangers 
were stopped in the streets and searched for the poison they were supposed to 
carry on them, while doctors were publicly accused of poisoning the people. 
Finally, on the 4th of July, the mob, excited by rumours and suspicions, 
gathered together at the Hay Market and attacked the house in which a 
temporary cholera hospital had been established. They broke the windows, 
threw the furniture out into the street, wounded and cast out the sick, thrashed 
the hospital servants, and killed several of the doctors. The police were 
powerless to restore order and even the final appearance of tlae noilitary 
governor-general Count Essen did not attain the necessary result. A battal¬ 
ion of the Semenov regiment forced the people to disperse from the square 
into the side streets, but was far from putting a stop to the disturbance. 

The next day the emperor Nicholas went on a steamer from St. Petersburg 
to Elagium Island. When he had heard the reports of various persons as to 
the state of the town he got into a carriage with Adjutant-general Prince 
Menshikov and drove to the Preobrajenski parade-ground in the town, where 
a battalion of the Preobrajenski regiment was encamped. When he had 
thanked the troops, the emperor continued his way along the carriage road 
where he threatened with his displeasure some crowds and shopkeepers; from 
there he drove to the Hay Market where about five thousand ^ople had 
assembled. Standing up in his carriage and turning to the mob, the emperor 
spoke as follows: '^Misdeeds were committed yesterday, public order was 
disturbed; shame on the Russian people for forgetting t'ie faith of their 
fathers and imitating the turbulence of the French anc Poles! They have 
taught you this: seize them and take those suspected to the authorities; but 
wickedness has been committed here, here we have offended and angered God 
— let us turn to the church, down on your knees, and beg the forgivene^ of 
the Almighty! ” 

The people fell on their knees and crossed themselves in contrition; the 
emperor prostrated himself also, and exclamations of “We have sinned, 
accursed ones that we are!’^ resounded throughout the air. Continuing his 
speech to the peojple, the emperor again admonished the crowd: “I nave 
sworn before God lio preserve the prosperity of the people entrusted to me by 
providence; I am answerable before God for these disorders: and therefore I 
will not allow them. Woe be to the disobedient!” 

At this moment some men in the crowd raised their voices. The emperor 
then replied: “What do you want — whom do you want? Is it I? I am 
not afraid of anything — here I am!’^ and with these words he pointed to his 
breast. Cries of entmisiasm ensued- After this the emperor, probably as a 
sign of reconciliation, embraced an old man in the crowd and returned, first to 
Elagium and afterwards to Peterhov. The day afterwards the emperor a^ain 
visited the capital. Order was re-established, but the cholera continuea to 
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rage. Six hundred persons died daily, and it was only horn the middle of 
July that the mortality began to diminish. 

Far more dangerous in its consequences was the revolt that arose in the 
Novgorod military settlements. Here the cholera and rumours of poison¬ 
ing only served as a pretext for rejoellion; the seed of general dissatisfaction 
among the population belonging ta this creation of Count Araktcheinv con¬ 
tinued to exist in spite of all the changes introduced by the emperor Nicholas 
into the administration of the miUtai'y settlements. A spark was sufficient 
to Droduce in the settlements an explosion of hitherto unprecedented fury, 
anc. the cholera serted as the spark. Order was however finally re-estab¬ 
lished in the settlements and then the emperor Nicholas set off for them quite 
alone and presented himself before the assembled battalions, which had 
stained themseVes with the blood of their officers and stood awaiting, trem¬ 
bling and in silence the judgment of their sovereign.^ 

THE WAR IN THE CAUCASUS (1829-1&40 A.B.) 

The possession of the Caucasus is a question vitally affecting the interests 
of Russia in her provinces beyond that range of mountains, and her ulterior 
projects with regard to the regions of Persia and Central Asia. Here are the 
terms in which this subject is handled in a report printed at St. Petersburg, 
and addressed to the emperor after the expedition of General Emmanuel to 
Elbruz in 1829: 

^'The Circassians (Tsherkessians) bar out Russia from the south, and may 
at their pleasure open or close the passage to the nations of Asia. At present 
their intestine dissensions, fostered by Russia, hinder them from uniting 
under one leader; but it must not be forgotten that, according to traditions 
religiously preserved amon^ them, the sway of their ancestors extended as 
W as to the Black Sea. ^ey believe that a mighty people, descended 
from th«ir ancestors, and whose existence is verified by the ruins of Madjar, 
has once ahead y overrun the fine plains adjacent to the Danube, and finally 
settled in Panonia. Add to this consideration their superiority in arms. 
Perfect horsemen, extremely well armed, inured to war by the continual free- 
booting they exercise against their neighbours,^ courageous, and disdaining 
the advanta^ of our civilisation, the imagination is a]j)palled at the conse¬ 
quences which their union under one leader might have for Russia, which has 
no other bulwark against their ravages than a military line, too extensive to be 
very strong.^' 

For the better understanding of the war which Russia has been so long 
waging wiffi the mountaineers, let us glance at the topography of the Caucasus, 
and the respective positions of the belligerents. 

Ilie chain of the Caucasus exliibits a peculiar conformation, altogether 
different from that of any of the E iropean chains. The ^ps. the Pyrenees, 
amd the Carpathians are accessible only by the valleys, and in these the inhab¬ 
itants of the country find their subsistence, ana agriculture develops its 
wesdth. The contrary is the case in the Caucasus. From the fortress of 
Anapa on the Black Sea, all along to the Caspian, the northern slope pre- 
senta only immeose mclined plains, rising in teiraces to a height of 3,000 or 
4,000 yards, aboire the sea level. These plains, rent in all directions by deep 
and narrow valleys and vertical clefts, often form real steppes, and possess 
on thdr loftiest heights rich pastures, where the inhabitants, secure from all 
atta<i, fresh grass for their cattle in the sultriest days of summer. The 
valleys on the other hand are frightful ab3rsses, the steep sides <rf wMch are 
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clothed with brambles, while the bottoms are filled with rapid torrents fv)am- 
ing over beds of rocks and stones. Such is the sin^ar spectacle 
presented by the northern slope of the Caucasus. This brief description may 
giv$ an idea of the difficulties to be encountered by an invading arm^. ObJiged 
to occupy the heights, it is incessantly checked in its march by impassable 
ravines, which do not allow of the employment of cavalty, and for the most 
part prevent the passage of artillery. The ordinary tactics of the moimtain- 
eers is to fall bagk before the enemy, until the nature of the ground oi' the 
want of sujpplies obliges the latter to begin a retrogr^e movement. ^ Then 
it is that they attack the invaders, and, intrenched in their forests behind 
impregnable rocks, they inflict the most terrible carnage on them with little 
danger to themselves. 

On the south the character of the Caucasian chain is different- From 
Anapa to Gagri, along the shores of the Black Sea, we observe a secondary' 
chain composed of sch&tous mountains, seldom exceeding 1000 yards in height. 
But the nature of their soil, and of thdr rocks, would be enough to render 
them almost impracticable for European armies, even were they not covered 
with impenetralDle forests. The innabitants of this re^on, who are called 
Circassians, are entirely independent, and constitute one of the most warlike 
peoples of the Caucasus. 

The great chain begins in reality at Gagri, but the mountains recede from 
the shore, and nothing is to be seen along the coast as far as Mmgrelia but 
secondary hills, commanded by immense crags, that completely cut off all 
approach to the central part of the Caucasus.^ This region, so feebly defended 
by its topographical conformation, is Abkhasia, the inhabitants of which have 
been forced to submit to Russia. To the north and on the northern slojpe, 
westward of the military road from Mozdok to Tiflis, dwell a consaderaiDle 
number of tribes, some of them ruled by a sort of feudal system, others con¬ 
stituted into little republics. Those of the w^, dependent on Circassia and 
Abadja, are in continual war with the empire, whilft; the Nogaians, who 
inhabit the plains on tiie left bank of the Kinna, and the tribes of the great 
Kabarda, own the sovereignty of the czar; but their wavering and dubious 
submission cannot be relied on. In the centre, at the foot of the^ Elbruz, 
dwell the Suanetians, an unsubdued people, ana near them, occupying ^tli 
sides of the oass of Dariel, are the Ingutclies and Osetans, exceptional tribes, 
essentially c ifferent from the aboriginal peoples. IfinaJly we have, eastward 
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Lesghians and T^etchens, of whom Schamyl is the Ab del Kadir, and who 
extended over the two slopes of the Caucasus to the vicinity of the Caspian. 

In reality, Ihe Kuban and the Terek, that rise from the central chain, and 
fall, the one into the Black Sea, the other into the Caspian, may be considered 
as the northern political limits of independent Caucasus. It is along tho^ 
two rivers that Russia has formed her armed line, defended by Cossacks, and 
detachments from the regular army. The Russ i ans have, indeed, penetret^ 
those northern frontiers at sundry points, and have planted some forts within 
the country of the Lesghians and Tchetchens. But those lonely posts, in 
which a few unhajDpy garrisons are surrounded on ah sides, and genially 
without a chance oi: escape, cannot be regarded as a real occupation of the soil 
on which they stand. They are, in fact, only so many pickets, whose bu^^ 
is only to watch more closely the movements of the mountamsOT. In the 
south, from ijiapa to Gagri, along the Black S^, the imperial ^^esaons 
never extended beyond a few detached forts, completely isolated, and depnvea 
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of all means of communication by land. rigorous^ blockade was estab¬ 
lished on tWs coast; but the Circassians, as intrepid in their frail barks as 
among their mountains, often passed by night through the Russian line cf 
vessels, and reached Trebizond and Constantinople. Elsewhere, from l^in- 
greiia to the Caspian, the frontiers are less precisely defined, and generally run 
parallel with the great chain of the Caucasus. 

Thus limited, the Caucasus, including the territory occupieu by the subject 
tribes, presents a surface of scarcely 5000 leagues;^ and it is in, this narrow 
region that a virgin and chivalric nation, amounting at most to 2,000,000 
of souls, proudly upholds its independence against the might of the Russian 
empire, and has for upwards of twenty years sustained one of the most obsti¬ 
nate struggles known to modem histor^. 

Ihe Russian line of the Kuban, which is exactly similar to that of the 
Terek, is defended by the Cossacks of the Black Sea, the poor remains of the 
famous Zaparogians^ whom Catherine II subdued with so much difficulty, 
and whom she colomsed at the foot of the Caucasus, as a bulwark against the 
incursions of the mountaineers. The line consists of small forts and watch 
stations; the latter are merely a kind of sentry-box raised on four posts, 
about fifty feet from the ground. Two Cossacks keep watch in them day and 
night. On the least movement of the enemy in the vast plain of reeds that 
fringe both banks of the river, a beacon fire is kindled on the top of the watch 
box. If the danger becomes more pressing, an enormous torch of straw and 
tar is set fire to. The signal is repeated from post to post, the whole line 
springs to arms, and 500 or 600 men are instantly assembled on the point 
tireatened. These posts, composed generally of a dozen men, are very close 
to each other, particularly in the most dangerous places. Small forts have 
been erected at intervals with earthworks, and a few pieces of cannon; they 
contain each from 150 to 200 men. 

But notwithstanding all the vigilance of the Cossacks, often aided by the 
troops of the line, the mountaineers not unfrequently cross the frontier and 
carry their incursions, which are always marked with massacre and pillage, into 
the adjacent provinces. There are bloody but justifiable reprisals. In 1835 
a body of fifty horsemen entered the country of the Cossacks, and proceeded 
^ a distance of 120 leagues, to plunder the German colony of Madjar and the 
important village of Vladimirov ca, on the Kuma, and what is most remarkable 
they got back to them mountains without being interrupted. The same year 
Kisliar, on the Caspian, was sacked by the Lesghians, These daring expe¬ 
ditions prove of themselves how insufficient is the armed line of the Caucasus, 
and to what dangers that part of southern Russia is exposed. 

The line of forts imtil lately existing along the Black Sea was quite as weak, 
and the Circassians there were quite as daring. They used to carry off the 
Russian soldiers from beneath the fire of their redoubts, and come up to the 
very foot of their walls to insult the garrison. Hommaire de Hell relates that, 
at the time he was exploring the mouths of the Kuban, a hostile chief had the 
audacity to appear one day before the gates of Anapa. He did all he could to 
irritate the Russians, and abusing them as cowards and woman-hearted, he 
defied them to single combat. Exasperated by his invectives, the command¬ 
ant ordered that he should be fired on with ^pe. The horse of the mountain¬ 
eer reared and threw off his rider, who, witnout letting go the bridle, instantly 
mounted again, and, adyancing still nearer to the walls, discharged his pistol 

almost at point-blank distance at the soldiers, and galloped off to the moun¬ 
tains. 

As for the blockade by sea, the imperial squadron has not been expert 
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enough to rendei it really effectual. It was onh/ a few armed boats, manned 
by Cossacks, that gave the Circassians any serious uneasiness. These Cossacks, 
like those of the Black Sea, are descended from the Zajparogians. Previously 
to the last war with Turkey they were settled on the right bank of the Danube, 
where their ancestors had taken refuge after the destruction of their Setcha. 
Dumg the campaigns of 182S-29, pains were taken to re\ive their national 
feelings, they were brought again by fair means or by force under the imperial 
sway, and were then settled in the forts along the Caucasian shore, the keeping 
of which was committed to their charge. Coiirageous, enterprising, and 
worthy rivals of their foes, they waged a most active war against the skiffs of 
the mountaineers in their boats, wMch carry crews of fifty or sixty men. 

The treaty of Adrianople was in a manner the opening of a new era in the 
relations of Russia with the mountaineers; for it was by virtue of that treaty 
that the czar, already master of Anapa and Sudjuk Kaleh, pretended to the 
sovereignty of Circassia and of the whole eeabofird of the Black Sea. True to 
the invariable principles of its foreign policy, the government at first employ^ 
means of corruption, and strove to seduce the various chiefs of the country 
by pensions, decorations, and military appointments. But the motmtaineers, 
who had the example of the Persian provinces before their eyes, sternly 
rejected all the overtures of Russia, and repudiated the clauses of the conven¬ 
tion of Adrianople; the political and commercial independence of then- 
country became their ralljdng cry, and they would not treat on any other 
condition. All such ideas were totally at variance with Nicholas' schemes of 
absolute dominion; therefore he had recourse to arms to obtain by force what 
he had been unable to accomplish by other means. 

Abkhasia, situated on the eastern coast of the Black Sea, and easily acces¬ 
sible, was the first invaded. A Russian force occupied the countiy in 1839, 
under the ordinary pretence of supporting one of its princes, and putting an 
end to anarchy. In the same year General Paskevitch, then governor-general 
of the Caucasus, for the first time made an armed exploration of the country 
of the Circassians beyond the Kuban; but he effected absolutely nothing, 
and his expedition only resulted in great loss of men and stores. In the follow¬ 
ing year war broke out in Daghesto with the Les^hians and the Tchetchens. 
The celebrated ICadi Mulah, giving himself out for a prophet, gathered together 
a considerable mjmber of partisans; but unfortunately for him there was no 
unanimity among the tribes, and the princes were continually counteracting 
each other. Kadi Mulah never was able to bring more than 3,000 or 4,000 
men together; nevertheless, he maintained the struggle with a courage 
worthy of a better fate, and Russia knows what it cost Her to put down the 
revolt of Daghestan. As for any real progress in that part of the Caucasus, 
the Russians made none; they did no more than replace things on the old 
footing. Daghestan soon became ag^n more hostile than ever, and the 
Tchetchens and Lesghians continued in separate detachments to plunder 
and ravage the adjacent provinces up to the time when the ascendancy of 
the celebrated Schamyl, the worthy successor of Kadi Mulah, gave a fresh 
impulse to the warlike tribes of the mountain, and rendered them more 

formidable than ever. ^ - x. 

After taking possession of Anapa and Sudjuk Kaieh, the Ru^ians thou^t 
of seizing the whole seaboard of Circa^ia, and especially the various pomts 
suitable for the establishment of military posts. ^ They made themselv^ 
masters of Guelendchik and the important poatmn <ff Gagri, wMch co^ 
mands the pass between Circassia and. Abkharia. The C^rcassiaiis r^roically 
defended their territory; but how could they have withstood the guns of 
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the shit>s of war that mowed them down whilst the soldiara were landing 
and con^stmetinz their redoubts? The blockade of the coasts was declared 
in 1838 and all' foreign communication with the Caucasus ostensibly inter- 
cented ' During the foui- following years suffered heavy losses; and 

all her successes were limited to the establishment of some small isolated 
forts on the sea-coast. She then increased her army, laid down the military 
road from the Kuban to Guelendchik, across the last western offshoot of 
the Caucasus, set on foot an exploration of the enemy’s whole coast, and 
prepared to push the war with renewed vigour. 

^ In 1837 the emperor Nicholas visited the Caucasus. He would see for 
himself the theatre of a war so disastrous to his arms, and try wl^ 
sion his imperial presence could make on the mountaineers. The chiefs 
of the country were invited to various conferences, to which they boldly 
repaired on the faith of the Russian parole; but instead of conciliatir* them 
by words of peace and modeiation, the emperor only exasperated them 
by his threatening and haughty language. Do you know/' said he to them, 
that I have powder enough to blow u]3 aU your mountains?" 

During the tliiee following years tiiere was an incessant succession of 
expeditions. Golovin, on the frontiers of Georgia, Gmbe on the north, and 
R^ivsld on the Circassian seaboard, left nothing untried to accomplish theh 
master’s orders. The sacrifices incurred by Russia were cnomous; the 
greater part of her fleet was destroyed by a storm, but all efforts failed against 
the intrepidity and tactics of the mountaineers. Some new forts erected 
under cover of the ships, were all that resulted from these disastrous cam¬ 
paigns, “I was in the 6aucaflus in 1839," says Hommaiie de HeU, *‘when 
GrSie returned from his famous expedition against SchamyL When the 
army marched it iiad numbered ^000 men, 1,0«) of whom and 120 officers 
were cut off in three months. Rut as the ^nei^ had advanced further 
into the country than any of his predecessors, Riwia sang paeans, and Grabc 
became the hero of the day, although the imperial troops had been forced 
to retreat and entirely ev^uate the country they had mvaded. AH the 
other expeditions were similar to this one, and achieved in reality nothing 
but the burning and destruction of a few villages. It is true the mountaineers 
are far from being victorious in all their encounters with the Russians, whose 
artillery they cannot easily withstand; but if they are obliged to give way 
to numbers, or to enmeermg, nevertheless they remain in the end masteis of 
the _ground, and annm all the momentary advantages gaiiM^ by their enemies." 

The year 1840 was stiU more fatal to the arms of Nicholas. Almost all 
the new forts on the seaboard were taken by the CircMians, who bravely 
attacked and carried the best fortified posts without artillery. The military 
road from the Kuban to Guelendchik was intercepted, Fort St. Nicholas, 
which commanded it, was stormed and the gairoon massacred. Never yet 
had Russia endured such heavy blows. The disasters were such that the 
official journals themselves, after many months' silence, were at last obliged 
to speak of them* but the most serious losses, the destruction of the new road 
from the Kuban, the taking of Fort St. Nicholas, and that of several other 
forts, were entirely forgotten in the official statement. 

On the eastern side of the mountains the war was fully as disastrous for 
the invaders. The imperial army lost four hundred petty officers and soldiers 
and twenty-nine officers in the battle of Valrik a^inst the Tchetchens. 
The military colonies of the Terek were attacked and plundered, and when 
General Golovin retired to his winter quarters at the end of the campaign 
he had lost more than three-fourths of his men. 
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The great Ka jarda did not remain an indijfferent spectator of the offensive 
Ica^e formed by the tribes of the Caucasus,* and when Russia, suspecting 
with reason the unfriendly disposition of some tribes^ made an armed explora¬ 
tion on the banks of the Laba in order to construct redoubts, and thus cut 
off the subjugated tribes from the others, the general found the country, 
wherever he advanced, but a desert. All the inhabitants had already retired 
to the other side of the Laba to join their warlike neighbours.^ 

THE EMPEROR^S CONSERVATIVE PATRIOTISM: 

However, in spite of aU these disastrous campai^, Nicholas had not 
lost sight of his most important task — that of consmidating internal order 
by reforms. His attention had been directed above aU to the administra¬ 
tion, from the heart of which he liad sought especially to exterminate cor¬ 
ruption with a severity and course proportion^ to the immensity d the 
evil. Then he had annoimced his linn desire to perfect the laws, and had 
charged Count Speranski to work at them under his personal direction. 
The digest (svod) promu^ted in 1833 was the first fruit of these ^orts 
and was followed by various special codes. Finally, turning his attention 
to jpublic instruction, he had assigned to it as a basis the national traditions 
and religion and charged Uvarov, president of the Imperial Academy of 
Sciences, a man of learning and ta .ent, to animate it with tius spirit, so 
hostile to the ideas of the west, but — let us say it at once — betto suited 
to the real needs of the country. 

Nicholas, allowing himself to be ruled by this spirit, blunged further 
and further into a system wMch, though contrary to that ! Peter the Great, 
we do not pretend absolutely to condemn on that account, and which the 
marquis de Custine« has h%hly extolled in his celebrated book. La Bussie 
en 1839. “The emperor Nicholas,” he said, “thougjit that the day of mere 
seeming was past for Russia, and that the whole structure of civilisation 
was to remake in that country. He has relaid the foundations of society. 
Peter, called the Great, would have overturned it a ^ond time in order to 
rebuild it: Nicholas is more skilful. I am struck with admiration for this 
man who is secretly struggling, with all the strength of his will, agmnst the 
work of Peter the Great's genius. He is restoring individuality to a nation 
wMch has strayed for more than a century in the paths of mutation.” 

Without ceasing to borrow diligently from Europe her inventions and 
arts, her progress m industr 3 >', in administration, in the conduct of land 
and sea armies — in a word, all the material mprovements which she devises 
and realises, he endeavour^ to close Russia to her ideas on philosophy, 
politics, and religion. He condemned exotic tendencies as pernicious to his 
stateSt and, without depriving himself of the services of the Germans, the 
principal depositaries of supenor enlightenment in that country, as yet only 
imperfectly moulded to civilisation, he refied by preference on the party 
of the old Russians, which included the clergy, whom he treated w \ reflect 
in spite of the inferiority of their position. Nationality, autocn oriho- 
doxy — these three words, taken as the national watchword, sum up the 
ideas to which he subordinated Ms internal policy. The expression, holy 
Russia^ wMch has been the object of such profound astonishment to tfe 
Latin world, reflects also this spirit. 

He surrounded with great solemnity those acts wMch he ^rformed in 
his quality of head of the church in his own country, and posed as the pro¬ 
tector of all his co-religionists in Moldavia, Wallachia, Servia, Memtenegro, 
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and other countries. Like his ancestors of preceding dynasties, he adorned 
himself on solemn occasions with a gold cross which ho wore diagonally on 
his breast. This bias was summed up in the new word cmarompism. He 
regarded with special enthusiasm that one act on account of which, the 
accusation of religious intolerance was fixed upon him — an accusation 
justified by many of his deeds. In consequence of the decisions of the council 
of Florence, and up till 1839, there were in Russia 1,500,000 United Greeli, 
subjected to the papal obedience. At their head was the archbishop, some¬ 
times the metropolitan, of White Russia, and the bishop, or archbishop, of 
Lithuania. In 1839 these two prelates, having met in conjunction with 
a third, at Polotsk, the seat of the first of these eparchies, had signed a docu¬ 
ment in which they expressed the wish to unite, they and tneir church, 
with the national and primitive church, and prayed the emperor to sanction 
this union. Nicholas referred the matter to the holy synod, and, the latter 
haying with great eagerness signified its approval of the act, he sanctioned 
it in his turn, adding these words beneath his signature: thank God 

and I authorize it.” It is well known to what complaints on the part of 

the pope this suppression of the uniate Greek church soon afterward gave 
nse.c 


TJNVKILING OF THE MONUMENT AT BOEOMNO 

The emperor Nicholas was fond of great gatherings of the troops, and 
an occMion for such was afforded in 1839 by the unveiling of the monument 
erected on the battlefield of Borodino. Tlie thought of this muster of the 
troops had already occupied the emperor’s mind since 1838^ but at that 
tune he had in view not merely the participation of the troops in manoeuvres 

®^^cises, but the immortalisation of the tradition of the valorous exploits 
m the Russian anny in the defence of the fatherland against the invasion of 
Napoleon. On the day of the unveiling of the Borodino monument, August 
26th, 120,000 men were gathered around it. The emperor invited to take 
]3art m the solemnities all the surviving comrades of Kutuzov and many 
j.oreign ^ests. 

On the anniversaiy of the battle of Borodino a great review of all the 
troops assembled on this historic spot took place. In the morning, before 
the review began, the following order of his imperial majesty, written by 
ffi^^e^peror’s hand, was read to the troops: 

'Children. Before you stands the monument which bears witness to 
the glorious deeds of your comrades. Here, on this same spot, 27 years 
^ 0 , the arrogant enemy dreamed of conquering the Russian army which 
fought in defence of the faith^ the czar and the fatherland. God punished 
the foolish: the bones of the insolent invaders were scattered from Moscow 
to the Niemen — and we entered Paris. The time has now come to render 
Ai ^ exploit. And thus, may the eternal memory of the emperor 
iMexander 1 be immortal to us: for by his firm will Russia was saved; may 
the glory of your comrades who fell as heroes be also everlasting, and may 
their exploits serve as an example to us and our further posterity. You will 

ever be the hope and support of your sovereign and our common mother 
Russia.” 

order aroused the greatest enthusiasm amongst the troops, but it 
was mghly displeasing to the foreigners; it appeared to them strange and 
almost offensive, they considered that " in reality it was nothing but high- 
soundmg phrases.” 
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Three days Lter the emperor Nicholas had the battle of Borodino repro¬ 
duced. After the unveiling of the Borodino monument the laying of the 
first stone of the cathedral of Christ the Saviour took place in Moscow. This 
solemnity brought to a close the commemoration of the year 1812 which 
had delivered Russia from a foreign invasion and was the dawn of the libera¬ 
tion of Europe. 

The year 183^ was remarkable for yet another important event: the 
reunion of the XJniates.^ 


DEATH OR RETIREMENT OP THE OLD MINISTERS 

Little by little the workers in the political arena of Alexander's reign 
had disappeared. Count V. P. Kotchulzi, who had been president of the 
senate since 1827 and afterwards chancellor of the interior, died in 1834 
and had been replaced by N. N. Novseltsev as president of the senate. After 
his death the emperor Nicholas appointed to that office Count I. V. Vasiltchi- 
kov, who remained at his post imtil his death, which took place in 1847. 

The emperor was above all grieved at the death of Speranski in the year 
1837. He recognised this loss as irreparable, and in speaking of him said: 
'*Not everyone understood Speranski or knew how to value hma sufficiently; 
at first I myself was in this respect perhaps more in fault than anyone. I 
was told much of his liberal ideas; calumny even touched him in reference 
to the history of December 26th. But afterwards all these accusations were 
scattered like dust, and I found in him the most faithful, devoted and zealous 
servant, with vast knowledge and vast expenence. Everyone now knows 
how great are my obligations and those of Russia to him — and the calumni¬ 
ators ate silenced. The only reproach I could make him was his feelmg 

against my late brother; but that too is over ”. The emperor stopped 

without finishing his thought, which probably contained a secret,, involun¬ 
tary justification of Speranski. 

In 1844 died another statesman who was still nearer and dearer to the 
emperor Nicholas; this was Count Benkendorv of whom the emperor said: 

He never set me at variance with anyone, but reconciled me with many.” 
His successor in the direction of the third section was Count A, F. Orlov; he 
remained at this post during all the succeeding years of the emperor Nicholas' 
reign. 

In that same year Count E. F. Kankrin who had been minister of finance 
even under Alexander I was obliged on account of ill health to leave the min¬ 
istry of which he had been head during twenty-two years. As his biographer 
j ustly observes !^nkrin left Russia as an heritage; “ Well organised finances, 
a firm metd currency, and a rate of exchange corresponding with the require¬ 
ments of the country. Russia was in financial respects a mighty power whose 
credit it was impoiible to injure. And all this was attained without any 
considerable loans, and without great increase in taxes, by the determination, 
the tlirift and the genius of one man, who placed the wrelfare of the nation 
above all considerations and understood how to serve it.” 

But at the same time it must not be foigotten that all these brilliant 
results were attainable only because behind Count Kankrin stood the empercr 
Nicholas. The enemies of the minister and of his monetary reforms were 
many; but the snares they laid were destroyed before the all powerful wffi of a 
person who never wavered. This time that inflexible will was directed in the 

[* Tte tTniate is a part of the Greek ckarcli wHcli lias submitted to Uie snpreomcy of tSie 
pope,] 
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right path, and the results showed unprecedented financial progress, in spite 
of the three wars which it had been impossible for Russia to avoid, despite 
the ideally peace-loving disposition of her ruler; and to these calamities must 
be added also the cholera and bad harvests. Kankrin's resignation was 
accompanied by important consequences; he was replaced by the incapalde 
Vrontchenko, while Nicholas took the finances of the empire into his own 
hands, as he had previously acted regarding the other branches of the admin¬ 
istration of the state. 

Among the old-time servitors of Alexander 1, Prince P. M. Volkonski 
remained longest in office. He lived until he attained the rank of field-marshal 
and died in 1852, halving filled the office of minister of the court during twenty- 
five years. 

One of the younger workers of the Alexandrine period, P. D. Kisselev, 
former chief of the staff of the second army, attained to unusual eminence in 
the reign of the emperor Nicholas. In 1825 his star nearly set forever, but 
soon it shone again with renewed brilliancy and on bis return from the Dan- 
ubian pxovinces, which he had administered since 1829, Ksstdev was created 
minister and count. '‘You will be my chief of the staff for the peasant de¬ 
partment,” said the emperor to him, and with this object, on the 13th of Janu* 
ary, 1838 there was established the ministry of state domains, formed from 
the department v;hich had until that time been attached to the ministiy 
of finance. 


GRI’dVT FIRE IN THE WINTER PALACE 

A disastrous fire at the Winter Palace began on the evening of the 29th of 
December, 1^37, and no human means were able to stay the flames; only the 
Hermit^e with its collection of ancient and priceless treasures was saved. 
The ruins of the palace continued to burn during three days and nights. 
The emperor and the imperial family took up their abode in the Anitclakcv 
palace. 

The rebuilding of the Winter Palace upon its previous plan was begun 
immediately; the palace was consecrated on the 6th of April, 1839 and the 
emperor and his family were installed there as previously. As a token of 
gratitude to all those who had taken part in the rebuilding of the palace a 
medal was struck with the inscription; ** I thank you.” — ''Work overcomes 
eve^hing.” 

On the last day of the Easter holidays the emperor Nicholas resolved to 
allow visitors access to all the state rooms, galleries, etc. - and in that one day 
as many as 200,000 persons visited the palace between tne hours of six in the 
evening and two in the morning. 

Twice the emperor and his family passed in all directions through the 
palace that was tlironged with the pubhe. An eye-witness writes that ‘'the 
public by prolonging their viritation for seven hours so filled the palace with 
p, steamy,^ suffocating air that the walls, the columns, and carvings on 
the ,.ower windows sweated, and streams of damp poured down on to the 
parquet flooring and spoiled everything, while the marble changed to a dull 
yellomsh hue.* 35,000 paper roubles were required to repair the damage. 

the inatter did not terminate with this; during one night that summer, 
fortunately while the imperial family were staying at Peterhov, the ceiling 

in the saloon of St, George fell down with the seventeen massive lustres 
depending from it. 
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THE 25TH AXN*VERSAin OF THE CORONATION OF NICHOIAS I (1851 A.D.) 

In August 1851, upon the occasion of the twenty-fifth anniversary of his 
coronation ■^e emperor Nicholas left St. Petersburg for Moscow, accompanied 
by his family. For the fii^ time the journey was accomplished by the 
newly completed Moscow railway, constructed in accordance wi^ the will of 
the emperor, and in opposition to the desires of many of his enlightened con¬ 
temporaries. The owning of the railway to the public followed, only on the 
13th of November. In Moscow the emp^or was met by Field-marshal Paske- 
vitch, prince of Warsaw. On the eve of the festivities in honour of the anni¬ 
versary of the coronation Nicholas visited the field-mar^ial, and addressed 
the feliowing memorable words to him: 

To-morrow will complete twenty-five years of my reign — a reign which 
you, Ivan Feodorcvitch, have made illustrious by your valiant service to 
Russia, It was undCT sorrowful prognostications that I ascended the throne 
of Russia and my reign had to h^n with purushments and banishments. I 
did not find around the throne persons who could gindc the czar — I was 
obliged to create men; I had none devoted to me. Affairs in the east required 
the appoiiitment there of a man of your intellect, of your military capacity, 
of your will. My choice rested on you. Providence itseff directed me to 
you. You had enemies: in spite of all that was said i^ainst you, I held fast 
to you, Ivan Feodorovitch. You proved, cemmander, that I was right. 
Hardly had affairs in the east quiet^ down when my empire was overt£S:en 
by a public calamity — the cholera. The people ascribes every misfortune 
to the person who governs. God knows how much suffering this national 
aflBiction cost me. Ihe war with Poland was another grievous trial, Russian 
blood was shed because of our errors or becau^ of chastisement sent from 
above. Our affairs were in a bad way. And again I had recourse to you, 
Ivan Feodorovitch, as the only means of salvation for Russia: and again you 
did not betray my trust, a^in you exalted my emphe. By your twenty 
years' administration of the Polish land you have laid the foundation for the 
happness of two kindred yet hostile elemeuts. I hope that the Russian and 
the Pole will constitute one Russian Empire— the Slavonic Empire; and 
that your name will be preserved in history bedde the name of Nicholas. It 
is not so long ago — when western Europe was amtated by aspiration after 
wild, xmbridled freedom; when the people overtiirew lawful atithoiity and 
thrones: when I decided to give a hdping hand to my brother and ally, the 
monarch of Austria — that you, commander, led my soldiers to a new war¬ 
fare: you tamed the hydra of rebellion. In sis: you had finished the 

war in Hungary, you supported and strengthened the tottaing throne q£ 
Austria, Ivan Feodorovitch. You are the dory of my twenty-five yeais^ 
reign. You are the history of the reign eff NScholaa I.” 


THE 




aOR NICHOLAS* VIEWS ON LOUffl NAPOLEON 


Whai Prince Louis Napoleon had acccmq^died his amp d^&at of the 2iid 
of December, 1851, and tie restoration d the second em|fire was to be ex- 
iiected, the emperor Nichdas, judging by a ktter which he had received from 
.Frederick Wilfiam IV, said: "Bdore me end d mst year Louis Na^kon 
will become our colleague. Let him become what he likea even the gre^t 
mufti, if it pleases him, but to the title d Empen^ or Elng I do not tiunk he 
will be so imprudent as to aspire.** Acoor^ng to the oimmiPs (^mon, as 
soon as Louis Napdeon desiied to make himsdff emperor he would oecome a 
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usurper, because he did not possess the divine right — he would be empeior 
in fact but never by right; in a word, a second Louis Philippe, less the odious 
character of that scoundrel” 

When the French diplomatic representatives in St. Petersburg and Warsaw 
evidenced an intention to celebrate the 15th of August, the emperor Nicholas 
drew up the following resolution: '^A public church service for Napoleon 
cannot be allowed, because he ceased to be emperor, being banished and con¬ 
fined to the island of St. Helena. There is no propriety in celebrating the 
birthday of the late Napoleon in our country, whence ho was' despatched with 
befitting honour.” The Napoleonic empire had already transcended the 
limits which the emperor Nieloolas would at one time have allowed; it was in 
direct contradiction to the stipulations of the congress of Vienna, which 
formed the basis of the national law of Europe. The emperor's allies, how¬ 
ever, looked on the matter somewhat differently. Austria and Prussia recog¬ 
nised Napoleon III; it therefore only remained to the empen^r Nicholas, 
against his will, to follow their example; but still he depa^rted from the usiially 
accepted diplomatic forms, and in his letter to Napoleon III he did not call 
him brother, but hon ami” (good friend). Soon on the political horiaion 
appeared the Eastern question, artfully put forward with a secret motive by 
Napoleon III; his cunning calculations were justified without delay; the 
Russian troops crossed the Pruth in 1853, and occupied the'principality, as a 
guarantee, until the demands presented to the Ottoman Porte by the em¬ 
peror Nicholas were conipiied with. Austrian ingratitude opened a safe path 
for the snares of Anglo-French diplomacy. The Eastern War began, at first 
upon Turkish territory and afterwards concentrated itself in the Crimean 
peninsula" around Sebastopol; France, England, and afterwards^ in 1855, 
ittle Sardinia, in alliance with Turkey, took up arms against Russia; on the 
side of the allies lay the sympathy of all neutxal Europe, which already dreamed 
of wresting Russia's conquests from her & 


EVENTS LEA.DING UP TO THE CEIMEAN WAR 

^ The revolution of July, 1830, by threatening Europe with the ideas then 
triumphing in France, had tightened the bonds, previously a little relaxed, 
between the czar and the two great Grcrman powers, Austria and Prussia. 
Independently of diplomatic conferences, the three monarchs had frequent 
interviews for the purpose of adopting measures to oppose the invasion of the 
revolutionary principle. Even whilst affecting to abandon the west to the 
dissolution towards which he felt it was marching, and to regard it as afflicted 
with approaching senility, Nicholas by no means lost sight of its development. 
But the East, then in combustion, remained the true mark of Russian policy. 
A movement was on foot for the overthrow of the declining Ottoman power, 
and its substitution by an Arab power, inaugurated by Muhammed Ali, the 
pasha of Egypt. France regarded this movement with no unfriendly eye, but 
Russia entered a protest. By giving the most colossal proportions to this 
Eastern Question, which extended as far as the countries of central Asia, the 
situation created gjrave embarrassments for the British government. For, to 
begin with, when, in 1833, Ibrahim Pasha, at the head of the Egyptian army, 
was ready to cross the Taurus and march on Constantinople, within two 
months the northern power (summoned to aid by that very sultan whom 
Russia had hitherto so greatly hunuliated) landed on the Asiastic coast of 
the Bosporus a body of fifteen thoxisand men in readiness to protect that 
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capiial; then the secret treaty of Unkiar-Skelessi (July 8th, 1833) granted Jier, 
as the price of an offensive and defensive alliance with the Porte, Uie with¬ 
drawal in her exclusive favour of the prohibition forbidding armed vessels of 
foreign nations to enter the waters of Constantinople; finally, by the con¬ 
clusion of the Treaty of London July 15th, 1840, which left France, still 
obstinately attached to the cause of Muhammed Ali, outside the European 
concert, she had the joy of ^i^ing the rupture of the entente cordiale between 
that country and Great Britain — but only momentarily, for a new treaty, 
concluded the 13th of July, 1841, likewise in London, readmitted the French 
government to the concert. 

The evente of the year 1848, by bringing back the Russians into Moldavia 
and WaRachia, afforded Europe new a DprSiensions relative to the preserva¬ 
tion, growing daily more difiScult, of tae Ottoman Empire and the political 
balance, the latter of which was seriously threatened if not destroyed by the 
colossus of the north, with its population now increased to as much as sixty- 
five million souls. But Germany was absorbed by the serious situation of 
her own affairs, to which the czar was far from remaining a stranger; and 
the latter li nk ed himself by new ties to Austria, m whose favour he had already 
renounced his share in the protectorate over the republic of Cracow, when at 
the request of the Vienna cabinet he marched against insurgent Hungary 
(June, 1849) an ailny which beat the insurrectionary forces, compelled them 
to submission, and thus closed the abyss in which one of the oldest monarchies 
of Christendoin was about to be engulfed. Then, in 1850, ^osen as arbiter 
between Austria and Prussia, who were on the point of a rupture, the czar 
turned the^ scale in favour qi Austria, and kept Prussia in check by threats.- 

^'Austria will soon astonish the world by her immense ingratitude": this- 
famous prophetic saying of Prince Felix of Schwarzenberg, prime minister of the 
young emperor Francis Joseph, was not slow of accomplishment. 'Hie ingrati¬ 
tude was.a pecessitj^fWhich the history of Austria explains; for in her case, as 
for the^reht of i^Jurope, the continued and immoderate aggrandisement of 
Russia was the greatest of dangers. This leads us, in finishing this general 
glance over the history of the period, to say a word on the complications 
which, at the moment of the empire’s attaining its apogee, commenced for it a 
new phase. 

We have else“where explained the final cause of the decay of Turkey. 
That decay was consummated in favour of the northern neighbour who fol- 
low’ed with attentive gaze the progress of w^hat she eall^ the death struggle. 
Certain words pronounced by the autocrat on this subject, and consigned to 
diplomatic despatches, had, not long ago, a great circulation. But the influ¬ 
ence of Russia was counterbalance hj that of France and that of Great 
Britain. The cabinets of Paris and Vienna obtained important concessions, 
we might say diplomatic triumphs, from Constantinople — the one in relation 
to the Holy Places, the other on the subject of Montenegro. Ru^ian jealousy 
immediately awoke. According to the czar, Turkey had a choice between 
two things only: she must regard Prussia as either her gimtest friend or her 
greatest enemy. To remind her of this, and to neutralise the embas^ of 
the prince of Linanges on behalf of Austria, Nicholas sent Prince Menshikov, 
one of his ministers and confidants, to Constantinople. Arriving February 
28th, 1853, Menshikov exhibited a haughty and imtable demeanour; and, 
after astonishing the Divan by his noisy opposition, put forward pretensions 
relative to the Holy Places which were only designed to lull the v%ilance of 
England, but were soon followed by others more ^rious and exorbitant; for 
they amoimted to nothing less than, the restoration, to the czar^of the fro- 
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tectorate. over all the sultan's subjects professini^ the Gneco-Russian woiship 
— that is to say the great majority of the inhalDitants of Turkey in Europe. 


OXJTBEEAK OF THE CRIMEAN WAR (1853 A.D,) 

In vain the Divan protested; in vain the friendly powers interceded. 
Unable to obtain the satisfaction he was demanding with the extreme of 
violence, the Russian ambassador extraordinary quitted the Bosporus with 
menace on his lips. And, in eifect, on the 2nd of July, the czar’s troo ds cross<^ 
the Truth to occupy, contrary to all treaty stipulations, the two Danu oian prin¬ 
cipalities. Nicholas was not prepared for war and did not expect to be obliged 
to have recourse to that last appeal; he hoped to triumph over the Divan by 
audacity. Moreover, he did not think the western powers were in a position to 
come to an understanding and to act in common. He was mistaken: Turkey's 
death struggle did not pi“event her from making a supreme effort to sell her 
life dearly, u it were impossible for her to save it; and on the 26th of Septem¬ 
ber the sultan declared war on the aggressor. Hostilities began in the course 
of the month of October, first on the Danube and afterwards in Asia, whei^ a 
surprise made the Turks masters of the little maritime fort of St. Nicholas or 
Chefketil. The Porte was not long abandoned to its own resources, for the 
time of political torpor in regard to the territorial aggrandisement of the 
Muscovite colossus had gone by; tnc eyes of all were at last opened and a 
European crisis was inevitable. At that moment, the fleets of France and 
England were already at the entrance of the Dardanelles; and even before 
the end of October these fine naval armies passed the straits under the 
authority of a finnan, and approached Constantinople. In consequence of 
the position taken up by these two states, the autocrat broke off r^dations 
with ,them^ in the beginning of February, 1854. On the 2l8t of the same 
month he informed his subjects of the fact in a manifesto, recalling to some 
extent, by its tone, by its biblical references, and its exalted language, the 
Treaty of the Holy Alliance. It may be worth while to reproduce here the 
following passage: ^ 

“Against Russia fighting for orthodoxy England and France,enter the 
lists as champioiis of the enemies of Christianity. But Russia will not fail in 
her sacred vocation; if the frontier is invaded by the enemy we m ready to 
resist him with the energy of which our ancestors have bequeathed us the 
example. Are we not to^ay still the same people whose valour was attested 
by the memorable displays of the year 1812? May the Most High aid us to 
prove it by our deeds. In this hope, and fighting for our oppressed brothers 
who confess the faith of Christ, Russia will have but one heart and voice to 
cry: *God, our Saviour! whom have we to fear? Let Christ arise and let his 
enemies be scatteredl’ ” 


FRANCE, ENGLAND, AND TURKEY IN ALLIANCE 

llias, by an almost miraculous concourse of circumstances, an alliance 
ym formed between France and England, those two ancient and ardent 
rivals. Preceded by a formal alliance with the Porte (March 12th), it was 
signed in London, April lOth^ 1854. This was not aU: this memoraWe docu¬ 
ment was immediatdy submitt^ to the governments of Austria and Prussia 
and sanctioned by a protocol signed at Vienna by the four powers, by winch 
the justice of the cause sustained by those of the west was solemnly proclaimed. 
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Au^ria and Prussia laid down the conditions of their eventual participation 
in the war in another treaty, that of Berlin, of the 20th of April, 1^4, to 
which the Germanic Confederation on its side gave its adhesion. Finally at 
Baia.dji-Keui, on the 14th of June, 1854, the great Danubian power also con¬ 
clude a treaty with the Ottoman Porte, in virtue of which she was authorised 
to enter into military occupation of the principalities, whether she should have 
previously expeHed the Russian army or whether the latter should of its own 
will have decided to evacuate them. Russia was in the most complete isola¬ 
tion; the Scandinavian states, who had hitherto been her allies, declared 
themselves neutral; an insurrection in her favour, which was preparing in 
Servia, was prevented: that of the Greeks, openly favoured by King Otto, 
was stifled. The Turks, thus effectively protected, were able to turn all their 
forces on the frontiers, and to prove by heroic acts that they had not lost 
the bravery of their ancestors. In return for Europe’s efforts in favour of the 
integrity of his empire, and in order to ward off the reproach they might incur 
by supporting the cause of the crescent gainst a Christian state, the sultan 
as early as the 6th of June, 1854, published an edict or irade^ by which 
he improved in a notable manner the condition of the rayas, and prepared 
for their civil freedom, as well as for a complete remodelling of the laws which, 
governing up to that day the internal government of the Ottoman Empire, 
seemed to render ils preservation almost impossible. 

Thus that movement of expansion to which Russia had been impelled 
during four centuries, and which by conquest after conquest, due either to 
diplomacy or the sword, had made Russian power the bugbear of Europe, 
finds itself suddenly arrested. ‘'Republican or Cossack,” was the famous 
prognostic of Napoleon.c^ 

fee immense superiority of the marines belonging to the allies made it 
possible to attack Russia on every sea. They bombarded the military port 
of Odessa on the Black Sea (April 22nd, 1854), but respected the city and the 
commercial port; the Russian establishments in the Caucasus had been 
burned by the Russians themselves. They blockaded Kronstadt on the 
Baltic, landed on the islands of Aland, and took the forties of Bomarsund 
(August 16th, 1854).f 


THE TAKING OF BOMARSUNn 

This fight had lasted from four in the morning until four in the evening, 
when the mlies saw a white flag over the tower battlements. The commander 
asked an armistice of two hours, which was granted. He recommenced firing 
before the interval was over, fee French batteries overthrew the armaments, 
whilst the Vincennes chasseurs acting as free-shooters attacked the cannon^m. 
Resistance ceased towards evening and the tower yielded at three o’clock in 
the morning. One officer and thirty men were made prisoners. On Monday 
no notice was taken of provocation from the fortress, but preparations were 
made for the morrow. 

On the morning of August 15th the English attacked the north tower. In 
six hours three of their large cannon had been able to pierce the granite and 
Tyin Vft a breach of twenty feet. The north tower was not long in surrendering; 
four English and two French vessels directed their fire on the large fortress. 
A white flag was hoisted on the rampart nearest the sea. Two officers of the 
fleet were sent to the governor, who said, “ I yield to the marine.” TTiis 
officer had only a few dead and seventy wounded, but smoke poured in throiigli 
the badly constmeted windows, bombs burst in the middle of the fortx^^ 
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without mentioning the carbine fire of the frcc-shooters. A longer resistance 
was useless.? ® 

In 1855 the Russians bombarded Sveaborg. The allies attacked the 
fortified monastery of Solovetski, in the White Sea, and in the sea of Okhotsk 
they blockaded the Siberian ports, destroyed the arsenals of Petropavlovsk 
and disturbed the tranquillity of the Russians on the river Amur. ’ 

Menaced by the Austrian concentration in Transylvania, and by the land 
ing cf English and French troops at Gallipoli and Varna, the Russians made 
a last and vain attempt to gain possession of Silistria, whiefi they had held in 
a state of siege from Ajoril to July at the eev't of a great number of men In 
the Dobrudja an expec.ition directed by the French was without result from 
a military ooint of view, the soldiers being thinned out by cholera and naludnl 
fevers. Tie Russians decided to evacuate the principalities, which were at 
once occupied by the Austrians in accord with Europe and the sultan. The 
war on the Danube was at an end. 


THE SEAT OP WAR TRANSFERRED TO THE CRIMEA (1854 A.D.) 

The war in the Crimea was just about to commence./ Siege-trains were 
ordered from England and France, transports were prepared, and other 
preparations were gradually made. But the cholera attacked both the 
armies and the fleets, which for two months lay prostrate under this dreadful 
scourge. 

In the Black Sea. meantime, the preparations for the Crimean expedition 
were pressed forward with greater energy in proportion as the cholera abated. 
But many successive delays occurred,. Originally the invading force was 
to have sailed on the 15th of August; then (he 20th was the day; then the 
22iid; then the 26lh; then the 1st of September (by which time‘the French 
siege-train would have arrived at Varna); then the 2nd of September. At 
lengUi au was ready , and 5S,0(K), out of 75,0(K) men, cavalry, infantry, and 
artiltery w;ere embarked at Baltjik on the 7tli. The French numbered 25,000, 
the Eughsh the same; and there was a picked corps of about 8,000 Turks. 
In a flotilla of between two and three lauudred vessels, this first and much 
larger jpart of the united army were transported up the coast to Fidonisi, 
or the .Island of Serpents; from which point to Cape Tarkhan, in the Crimea, 
they would make both the shortest and the most sheltered passage. Being 
reviewed and found all ready at Fidonisi, the armada took its second departure 
on the 11th, and reached without accident the destined shore on the 14th. 
On that day the troops were landed prosperously at “Old Fort,” some twenty 
miles beyond Eupatoria, or Koslov, within four or five easy days’ march 
from Sebastopol. Upon this great fortress the columns were at once directed; 
while the transports returned in haste to fetch the reserves, amounting to 
about 15,OCX) men. 

Contrary to the expectation of the allies, Prince Menshikov, who com- 
^nded m the Crimea, lad resolved not to oppose their landing, but to await 
them on the left, or southern, bank of the nver AJma. The nature of his 
position nmy be gathered from Lord Ilian’s despatch. He says: 

jvm * P® gallantry exhibited by her majesty’s troops, and the 

difficulties they had to meet, may be fairly estimated, I dewn it right, even 
at &e ™k of being consider^ tedious, to endeavour to make you acquainted 
With the position the Russiftns had taken up. 

_ "It curoesed the great road about two mUes and a half from the sea, and 
IS very strong by nature. The bold and almost precipitous range of heights, 
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of from 350 to 400 feet, that from the sea closely border the left bank of the 
river, here ceases and formed their left, and turning thence round a great 
amphitheatre or wide valley, terminates at a salient pinnacle where their 
rigbjt rested, and whence the descent to the plain, was more gradual. The 
front was about two miles in extent. Across the mouth of this great open¬ 
ing is a lower ridge at different heights, varying from 60 to 150 feet, paraM 
to the river, an'd at distances from it of from 600 to 800 yards. The river 
itself is generally, fordable for troops, but its banks are extreme^ rugged, 
and in most parts steep; the willows along it had been cut down, in order to 
prevent them from affording cover to the attacking party, and in fact every¬ 
thing had been done to deprive an assailant of any species of shelter. In 
front of the position on the right bank, at about ^[)0 yards from the Alma, 
is the village of Burliuk, and near it a timber bridge, which had been partly 
destroyed by the enemy. The high pinnacle and ridge before alluc.ed to 
was the key of the position, and consequently, there the greatest preparations 
had been made for defence. Half-way down the height and across its front 
was a trench of the extent of some hundred yards, to afford cover against 
an advance up the even steep slope of the hHI. On the right, and a little 
retired, was a powerfxil covered battery, armed with heavy guns, which 
flanked the wbole, of the right of the position. Artillery, at the same time, 
was posted at the points that best commanded the passage of the river and 
its approaches generally. On the slopes of these hills (forming a sort of table 
land) were placed dense masses of the enemy's infantry, whiSt on the height 
above was his great reserve, the whole amounting, it is suppcsed, to betwwn 
45,000 and 50,000 men.” 

It was against this fortress — for it was little less — the British, French, 
and Turkish forces were led, having broken up their camp at Eamishi on the 
10th of vSeptember. The way led along contintol steppes, affording no 
shelter from the burning heat of the sun, nor water to assuage the intolerable 
thirst suffered by all. The only relief was afforded by the muddy stream of 
Bulganak, which the men drank with avidity. That day an insignificant 
skirmish took place between a body of Cossacks and the light division. On 
passing over the brow of a hill, the foimer were discovered drawn ud in 
order. A slight fire was opened, urhich wounded three or four of the a' lies, 
but a gun drove up and threw a shell with such wonderful precision in the 
midst of the enemy that above a dozen were knocked over by this one pro¬ 
jectile, and the Cossacks speedily disappeared.'^ 

THE BATTLE OF THE ALMA (1854 A.D.) 

The allies' plan of aggression was quite as simple as the Russian plan of 
defence. It consisted m turning the enemy's two wings and then over¬ 
whelming them by a front attack. On the extreme right General Bosquet, 
in advance of the rest of the army, was to approach rapidly the Alma, cross 
it at a point not far from its mouth, ascend the sloped at all costs, then fall 
suddenly on the Russians' left, surround them, and throw them back on the 
centre. This movement carried out, Canrobert^s and Prince Hapoiwn's 
divisions, supported by a portion of the En^ish army, would cro^ the river, 
climb the heights between Almatamak and Burliuk, and make the grand 
attack. At tie same moment the English army at the left of tiie French 
Hnes would endeavour to turn the enemas right, and thus secure the day. 
Forey's division would remain in reserve ready to help either the weak^ 
columns or those in immediate danger, as the case mi^t be. On the even- 
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ing of the 19th of September Field-Marshal Saint-Arnaud had sent to each 
division a tracing of the proposed order of battle. The plan was so simple 
that the soldiers had already anticipated and guessed it. At nightfall they 
gathered round the camp fires and clisciiss(Hl the chances of the plan with 
gleeful excitement. They pointed out to each other the Russian camp fires, 
scintillating dots of light shining out on the hill sides, and tried to reckon 
up the enemy^s number by the number of lights, A good deal of imagmation 
mingled with their calculations, but the results did not frighten them, they 
were convinced that the following day they would rest victorious on the ' 
plateau. 

At the first sounds of the reveille the troops of Bosquet’s division were 
a foot and ready to start, very proud of the place assigned them by the con¬ 
fidence of the comrnander-in-chief. The fog having somewhat lifted, at 
seven o’clock they left the banks of the Bulganak and marched oil in quiclc 

. 1 _ Ai _ i.:i_ ..^ 1 . _ -i* j . 
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the other brigade, under Bouat, turned towards the sea, so as to cross the 
river near its mouth by a sand bank shown thcuu by a steam pinnace. From 
their dominating positions the Russians could S(^e this manoeuvre, but they 
paid no attention to it, judging that nature had provided suflicient defence 
for them on that side. They looked upon the whole of this movement as 
merely a diversion, and concentrated all their watchfulness on the main body 
of the army, which had hitlierto remained motionless three kilometres to the 
rear of the Alma. 

In the mean time Auteraarre’s brigade, close on Alraatamak and hitherto 
hidden from the enemy by the escarpments of the neighbouring cliff, began 
to cross the Alma. The 3rd zouaves were the first over the ford, and began 
with amazing '‘go" to climb the plateau. This ascent, which the Russiaixs, 
heavily equipped and accustomed to the level, believed impossible, was 
relatively easy 'for men accustomed time out of mind to the i:oot-tracks of 
African mountains. It was wonderful to see. these strong, agile soldiers 
springing up the slopes, giving a helping hand to one another, clinging to 
tufts of grass and scrub, and profiting by the smallest foothold. The iUgerian 
sharp-shooters followed, then the 50th foot. Tlie moat difficult matter was 
to get the artillery over, and the boldest faltered before such a task. By 
a sheer miracle of stout-heartedness and energy they managed to hoist several 
pieces the whole length of the escarpments. Suddenly the zouaves appetod 
at the top of the hm, before the very eyes of the astonished Russians, and 
by a brisk fire drove off the enemy’s vedettes. In another moment Algerian 
sharp-shooters and m&i of the 50th foot climbed the last sloj^cs in their turn; 
then the field guns, dragged up to the heights, were placed in line. At this 
identical moment BouaFs brigade, which had been delayed in crossing the 
bar, appeared on the extreme right and began to scale the cliffs nearest the 
sea. Only the second battalion of the Mmslc infantry occupied this ];)osition, 
which had hitherto been held impregnable. Debouching from tie little 
vilkge of Aklese they ran forward; but confused by the fantastic aspect of 

their ranks by the 

French long-range guns, they wasted no""tiine over doubling back. Soon, 
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running away aPogetherj they threw themselves on the Eussian reserveSj 
foUowed by the shots of French artillery and by the missiles thrown on to 
the plateau by the fleet at anchor near the shore. 

Saint-Arnaudj from his position in the rear of the Alma^ had watched 
the zouaves climb the hili. When they had disappeared over the crest, 
he had listened anxiously for the sharp-shooters to open Are. Soon the 
roar‘of cannoii was heard, but it was dithcult to believe that the artillery 
was already engaged. '^Axe they French guns or Russian guns?'’ asked 
the staff-officers grouped roimd the commander-in-chief. But the field- 
marshal joyfully cried: “I assure you ii- is Bosquet’s cannon; he has reached 
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to his officers the course of the river and the hills which shut in the horizon 


it Demg now one o'ciock m me aiiernoon, lue jrouL iiLiacii was unixieui- 
ately begun. The first division, under command of General Canrobert, 
held the right; to the left was drawn up the 3rd division commanded by 
Prince Napoleon. Following the common plan, the latter was to attach 
itself to the English right, but h did so only imperfectly, on account of the 
slowness of the allies. Set in motion simiiltaiie^ly, the two French divkions 


attack and were ready to repulse it. Sheltered by clumps of trees, enclos¬ 
ing walls, and the gai-dens bordering the river, innumerable sharp-shooters 
directed a well-sustained fire against the enemy, and, in addition, a-battery 
established on the edge of the plateau covered the plain with missiles, <^-er- 










of the 1st and 3rd divisions shelled the ravines, compellmg the Russi^ sharp¬ 
shooters to retreat against a high bank on the left, and by thus diverting 
their attention enabled the rest of the French army to advance as far as the 
Alma Laying down their knapsacks the soldiers themselves sounded the 
river 'with branches of trees and boldly crossed wherever it appeared practi- 
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not far from Burliuk. As to Canrobert’s division, it had, almost entirdy, 
already fonnd a footing on the left bar* a little above ^t^. His 
first battalions had already reached the heights and slanted off to the right 

so as to join hands with Bosquet's division. , . 

It was quite time. When Prince Menshikov was mformed of the appear¬ 
ance of Bose net on the heights near the mouth of the Alim, he at ^ refi^ 
to bdieve tae news and only the roar of the cannon had convme^ hm. 
Realising the greatness of the danger, the eommander-m-cM 

immediately hurried to reMoree his left flank, which m h^ excess of coufi- 
d^ he bid left almost uncovered. As the bn^es of Autoaxre and 
Bouat took up a position, fresh Russian troops debouc^ on to w^tem 
fide of to plateaiT First a battery of light artiUei?, which a^ed before 
the infantry it was summoned to support, lost hai its numto m a Sot 
X . A._ ir-.,.. battalions of the Moscow infantry regiment supported 


by"=er baW =Fafter this .purred, 

Kimsplf visited the scene of action, decided to make a fresh a.uton pt. B y 
hia orders three battalions of to JGnsk regiment, four squadrons of hussars 
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and two 'batteries of Cossacks were drawn from the reserve to afford active 
support to the troops already engaged. Happily for tlic French these troops 
arrived only in driblets, so tot their impact was weakened by being broken 
up. Even so their'little main body, laimclied on the plateau with no retreat 
possible, found itself in a position almost as critical as it was glorious. If 

fit A Tii 1 a cion flionlr uri/iif 


it faltered it had no other prospect than to l)e brought to bay on one escarp- 
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sharp crack of the zouaves' rifles, and saw 


Alexander skeoevitcii menshieov ing that the moment had arrived for cal- 
(1787-1869) ing on his reserves, he sent orders to Gen¬ 

eral Forey to bring up one of his brigades 
to succour Bosquet, and with the other to support General Canrobert. From 
that moment the tide of battle set steadily against the Russians. Surrounded 
on their left wing, outflanked in their centre, threatened by the French 
reserves, they yielded step by step, no doubt with fearful reprisals, but 

s, 


communication which marked the enemy's centre. There a final bloody 
engagement took place. At last the flags of the Srd zouaves and the 39 th 
foot were hoisted on the top of the tower, signal of the victory which the 
Russians thenceforvv’-ard never disputed.^ 

The part taken by the British troops in the final assault is thus 
describeci bj^ the special correspondent of the Times: 

“ The British line was struggling through the river and up the heights in 
masses, firm, indeed, but mowed down by the murderous fire of the batteries 
and by ^ape, round shot, shell, canister, case shot, and musketry, from 
some of the guns of the central battery, and from an immense and compact 
mass of Russian infantry. Then commenced one of the most bloody and 
determined struggles in the annals of war. The 2 nd division, led by Sir De 
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L. Evans in tlie most dashing manner, crossed the stream on the right. The 
7th Fusiliers, led by Colonel Yea, were swept down by fifties. Hie 55lii, 
30th, and 95th, led by Brigadier Pennefather, who was in the thickest of the 
fight, cheering on his men, again and again were checked indeed, but never 
drew back in their onward progress, which was marked by a fierce roll of 
Mini4 musketry; and Brigadier Adams, with the 41st, 47th, and 49th, bravely 
charged up the lull, and aided them in the battle. Sir George Brown, con- 
spicious on a grey horse, rode in front of his light division, urging them with 
voice and gesture. Gallant fellows! they were worthy of such a galant 
chief. The 7th, diminished by one-half, fell back to re-form their columns 
lost for the time; the 23rd, with eight offiters dead and four wounded, were 
still rushing to the front, aided by the 19th, 33rd, 77th, and 88th. Down 
went Sir George in a cloud of dust in front of the battery. He was soon up 
and shouted, ‘ 23rd, I’m all right. Be sure I’ll remember this day/ and led 
them on again, but in the shock produced by the fall of their chief the gallant 
regiment suffered terribly while paralysed for a moment. Meantime the 
Guards, on the right of the light division, and the brigade of Highlanders 
were storming the heights on the left. Their line was almost as regular as 
though they were in Hyde Park. Suddenly a tornado of round and grape 
rushed through fxom the terrible battery, and a roar of musketr}^ from behind 
thinned their front ranks by dozens. It was evident that we were just able 
to contend against the Russians, favoured as they were by a great position. 
At this very time an immense mass of Ru^ian infantry were seen moving 
dcwm towards the battery. They halted. It was the crisis of the day. 
Sharp, angular, and solid, they looked as if they were cut out of the solid rock. 
It w^as beyond all doubt that if our infantry, harassed and thinned as they 
were, got into the battery they would have to encounter again a formidable 
fire, which they w’ere but ill calculated to bear. Lord^ Raglan saw the diffi¬ 
culties of the situation. He asked if it would be possible to get a couple of 
guns to bear on these masses. The reply was, ^ Yes,’ and an artillery officer 
(Colonel Dixon) brought up two guns to fire on the Russian squares. The 
first shot missed, but the next, and the next, and the next cut through the 
ranks so cleanly, and so keenly, that a dear lane could be seen for a moment 
through the square. After a few rounds the square became broken, wavered 
to and fro, broke, and fled over the brow of the Iffil, leading behind it six or 
seven distinct lines of dead, lying as close as possible to each other, marking 
the passage of the fatal messengers. Tliis act relieved our infantry of a 
deadly incubus, and they continued their magnificent and fearful progress up 
the hill. The duke encouraged Ms men by voice and example, and proved 
himself worthy of his proud command and of the royal race from which he 
comes. ^Highlanders,’ said Sir C. Campbell, ere they came to the charge, 

‘ don’t pull a trigger till you’re within a yard of the Russians! ’ Tiiey charged, 
and well they oloeyed their chieftain’s ’Aish; Sir Colin had his horse shot under 
him, but his men took the battery at a bound. The Russians rushed out, 
and left multitudes of dead behind them. The Guards had stormed the right 
of the battery ere the Highlanders got into the left, and it is said the Scots 
Fusilier Guards were the first to enter. The second and light division crowned 
the heights. The French turned the guns on the hill against the flying mas^, 
which the cavalry in vain tried to cover. A few faint struggles from the 
scattered infantry, a few rounds of cannon and musketry and the enemy fled 
to the south-east, leaving three generals, three guns, 700 prisoners, and 4,WO 
wounded behind them. The battle of the Alma was won. It is won with a 
loss of nearlv 3,000 billed and wounded on our ride. The Ruasians’ retreat 
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was covered by their cavalry, but if we had had an adequate force we could 
have captured many guns and multitudes of prisoners.’^ 

It appears from papers found in Prince Menshikov’s carriage, that he had 
fountec! on holding his position on the Alma for at least three weeks. He had 
erected scaffolds from which his ladies might vi(nv the military exploits during 
the period of obstruction he had jDrovidctl for tlm invading force, but he was 
hurried away in the midst of a flying army, in a little more than three hours, 

THE SEIZURE OF BALAKLAVA (1854 A.D.) 

Without sufficient cavalry, and having exhjuisted the ammunition of the 
artillery, the allies did not pursue the dcffjated foe; but rested for a couple of 
days, to recruit the able-bodied, succour the wounded, and bury the dead. 
Then they went forward towards Sebastopol. A cliange now took place, as 
remarkable an incident as any in the campaign. Ix^arning that the enemy 
iiad established a work of some force on the !h^lb(*k, and that this river could 
not readily be rendered a means of communication wiili the fleet, and calcu¬ 
lating that preparations would be made for the d(\fencc of Sebastopol chiefly 
on the north side, the commanders resolved to changes the lino of operations, 
to turn the whole position of Sebastopol, and cstaldish tluunselves at Balak- 
lava. After resting for a couple of days, they start (h I on the march, turned to 
the left after the first night’s bivouac, and struck across a woody country, 
in wliich the troops had to steer their way by compass; regained an open 
road from Bagteheserai to Balaklava; encoimttnxul tlua-e at Khutor Mack- 
enzia (Mackenzie’s Farm) a part of the Ilussian army, which flcul in conster¬ 
nation at the unexpected meeting; and were in possfissioii of Balaklava on 
the 26th — within four days after leaving the h(;iglit:s above the Alma. Thus 
an important post was occupied withoiic a blow. 

Balaklava is a close port, naturally cut by the waters in the living rock; 
so deep that the bowsprit of a ship at anchor can almost be touclied on shore, 
so strong that the force possessing it could retain communicaiion with the sea 
in spite of any enemy. It is a proof of Menshikov’s want of foresight, or of 
Ms extreme weakness afxer the battle of the 2()tli, that Balaklava was left 
without effectual defence. The change of operations reminds one of Nelson’s 
manoeuvre at the Nile, in attacking the enemy ou the shore side, where the 
ships were logged with lumber and. unprepared for action. 

By this date, however, the allies were destined to sustain a grave loss, in 
the departme of Marshal Saint-Arnaud. The French commander-in-chief had 
succeeded in three achievements, each one of which would be sufficient to 
mark the great soldier. He had thrown his forces into the battle on the Alma 
with all the ardour of which his countrymen are ca.pable, bub with that perfect 
command which the great general alone retains. He had succeecksd in excit¬ 
ing the soldierly fire of the French, and yet in prcBcrving the friendliest feelings 
towards their rivals and allies, the English. He had succeeded in retaining 
his place on horseback, notwithstanding mortal agonies that would have sub¬ 
dued the courage, or at least the physical endurance, of any other man. 
Many can meet death, numbers can sustain torture; but the power of holding 
out in action against the depressing and despairing mis^vings of internal 
maladies, is a kind of resolution which nature confers upon very few indeed, 
and amount those very few Marshal Saint-A.rna.ud will be ranked as one of 
the most distinguished. He was succeeded in the command of the French 
army by General Canrobert, and died at sea on the 29th. By this event 
Lord Raglan became commander-in-chief of the allied forces in the Crimea. 
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THE ADVANCE ON SEBASTOPOL 

. Had Marshal Saint-Arnaud lived, it is hardly to be doubted that he would 
have attempted to take Sebastopol by the suinniary process of breacliing and 
storming instead of the slower one of a regular siege. The former plan might 
have been successful, for it is now known, upon the authority of the Russians 
themselves, that when the allies first broke ground before the fortress its prepa¬ 
rations for resistance were very incomplete. On the other hand, events have 
too painfully demonstrated tnat the force with which the siege w^as under¬ 
taken was totally inadequate, both in numbers and w'-eight of metal. It was 
not sufficient to invest the place on every side, or to hinder the garrison of one 
of the strongest fortresses in the world from receiving unlimited reinforce¬ 
ments and supplies of all kinds. Hence, to use General Peyronnet Thomp¬ 
son’s homely lout very apt illustration, the operations before Sebastopol have 
hitherto been like the work of drawing a badger out of one end of a box, with 
an interminable series of badgem entering at the other. 

The position occupied by the English before Sebastopol was to the right of 
the French, at a distance of six miles from their ^ps. They held the siumnit 
of a ridge, whenc§ at long range, they could fire with some effect on the Russian 
outworks; but as they descended the slope, their force was broken in two or 
three parts, while they 'were exposed to a fire like that which destroyed so 
many brave men at the Alma. The French, on the left, rested on Cape 
Chersonesus, and were within three miles of their ships, in a position where, 
though they might suffer from the fire of the garrison, they were protected 
from the attacks of the Russian army in the field. The attack on the place 
by the land batteries and by the ships began on the 17th of October. The 
Russians had closed the entrance to the harbour by sinking two ships of the 
line and two frigates (they subsequently sank all the rest of their fleet), and 
the fire of the allied ships at long range produced so very little effect, whilst the 
casualities sustained by them were so disproportionate to the damage they 
inflicted, that the experiment was not repeated. 

Eight days afterwards the Russians in turn became the assailants, A 
large reinforcement having been received under Liprandi, that general was 
detached to the Tchernaia with some 30,000 troops to attack our rear. The 
peci^arity of the position of the allied army facilitated its efforts. It has 
already been explained that Balaklava is at some distance from the lines of the 
besiegers. The road connecting the two runs through a gorge in the heights 
whicii constitute the rear of the British position, and which overlook Ihe small 
grassy plain that lies to the north of the inlet of Balaklava. The^po^^on 
of the port and the connecting road are essential to the success of the siege. 
To defend them, Lord Raglan had placed a body of marines and sailors with 
some heavy gxms on the heights above the village and landing place' of Balak¬ 
lava; beneath the heights he had stationed the 93rd Highlanders, under Sir 
Cohn Campbell, who barred the road down to the village. The plain ranning 
northward towards the Tchernaia is intersected by a low, irregular 
about two miles and a half from the village, and running nearly at right 
to the rear of the heights on the north-western slopes of which lay the Biitish 
a^m 3 ^ This ridge in the plain was defended by four redouble, intervening 
between the Tchernaia and the British cava^ encamped on the southOTi 
part of the plain; and the rising groimd in their rear was held by the zoua^, 
who had entrenched themselves at right angles with the redoubts. The 
extreme right of oui’ position was on the road to Kamara; the (^tre about 
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Kadakoi, with the Turkish redoubts in front; the left on the eastern slopes 
of the high lands running up to the Inkernian ravine. ^ 


THE BATTLE OF BALAKLAYA 

Tlie object of the Russians was to turn the riglit and seize Balaklava, burn 
the shipping in the port, and, cutting off our con ununication with the sea 
establish themselves in our rear. To accomplish this, (kmeral Liprandi 
gathered up his troops behind the (hhilcs a,t Ttdiorgun on the Tcheniaia. 
Here, having previously reconnoitred our position, he divided his forces oti 
the morning of the 25th of October, directing one body by the great military 
road, the other by Kamara, and deboiKdiing upon the'pla'iu near the Turkish 
redoubts. The redoubts were armed witli two or thr(‘(i heavy ship-guns, and 
each manned by about 250 Turks. The Russians cotning on with tlie (lawn, 
some 12,000 strong, with from tlnrty to forty field-guns, attaedeed the redoubts 
with horse artillery, and carried them in succession; the Turks firing a few 
shots, and then flying in disorder under a fire of artilkiry and the swords of 
the Cossacks. Sir Colin Campbell, aroused by the firing, instantly drew up 
the 93rd in front of the village of Kadakoi; and the affrighted Turks rallied 
for a moment on the flanks of that “living wall of brass,” to.use the language 
of a French writer, presented by the Highlanders. But th (5 redoubts being 
taken, the enemy’s artillery advanced and openc^d fire; and the cavalry came 
rapidly up. As the 93rd was within range, Sir Colin Campbell drew tiiem a 
little backward behind the crest of the hill The British cavalry lay to the 
left of the Highlanders, and a large body of Russian cavalry menacajd both. 
The larger sc'iction went towards the encarn])ment of the British cavalry, and 
were met at once by the heavy brigiult>, mi(l(‘r Qmmxl Scarlett. A brief but 
bnlluint encounter followed: for a moment the Greys and l^nniskillens in the 
first line seemed swallowed uj), in anotlnu' they reappeared victorious. The 
long, dense line of the Russian horse had lapped over their flanks; but the 
second British line, consisting of the 4th and 5tii Dragoons, charging, the 
Russians were broken and rapidly made off. Wliile this was proiuHKling, a 
body of some 400 cavalry rode at the Highlanders, who, not deigning to form 
square, mounted the crest of the hill, behind which they had taken shelter, 
fired in line two deep, and sent the enemy flying. 

But the fighting was not yet over. Seweii guns taken in the redoubts yet 
remained m the possession of the enemy; and Lord Raglan sent an order to 
Lord Lucan to prevent the enemy from carrying off the guns, if possible. 
The order was wrongly interpreted as a peremptory order to charge, and in 
that sense it was repeated by Lord Lucan to Lord Cardigan, who obeyed it 
and charged into the very centre of the enemy’s position, with a desperate 
sacrifice of men, but not without inflicting severe blows upon the enemy, 
^ or was the loss of life entirely a waste. To the Russians the incident proved 
the unm^easured daring of the foe they had to face; to the British troops it 
showed the lengths to which discipline and fldelity can be carried. The light 
cavalry brigade mustered 607 salores that morning; in the twenty minutes 
occupied by the charge and the return, they lost 335 horses, and liad nearly 
as many officers and men killed or wounded. The heavy dragoons and the 
Lhasseurs d Afrique covered the retreat of the bleeding remnant of this daring 
band. It was now nearly noon: the fourth division, under Sir George Cath- 
cart, and the first (iivision, under the Duke of Cambridge, had come up; and 
AT abandoned all the redoubts, except the furthest one to the right. 

JNothmg more was done that day. Looking to the extent of the position pre- 
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viously occupied^ Lord Raglan determined to contract Ms line of defence to 
the immediate vicinity of Balaklava and the steeps in the right rear of the 
British army. 

«Next day the enemy sallied forth from Sebastopol, 7000 or 8000 strong 
and attacked the right flank of the British army; but, steadily met by the 
second division under Sir De Lacy Evans, supported by the brigade of Guards 
a regiment of Rifles, two guns from the light division, and two French battal¬ 
ions, the Russians were gallantly repelled, and then chased down to the slope, 
with a loss of some 600 killed and wounded, and 80 prisoners. 


THE BATTLE OF INEIERMAN (NOVEMBER 5TH, 1854) 

Another fierce engagement, the most important of all in which the bellig¬ 
erents had yet been engaged, took place on the 5th of November. For some 
days previously, the Russians, who already possessed a large force in the pro¬ 
longed fortifications, and others to the rear of the allies in the neighbourhwd 
of Balaklava, had been observed to receive large reinforcements, w^hich, added 
to Liprandi’s corps on the Russian left, of 30,000 or more, and the garrison 
would probably justify Lord Raglan’s estimate of 60,000 men arrayed against 
the allies on the memorable 5th of November. To augment the weight of the 
force brought down to crush the besiegers, the now useless army of the Danube 
had been withdrawn from Moldavia, leaving Bessarabia still defended by its 
special army, but not, it is supposed, entirely exhausting the reinforcements 
to be brought from the interior. The effort of Menshikov to throw his strength 
into a succession of powerful and, if possible, decisive blows, is shown by the 
advance of Dannenberg’s army in the very lightest order, augmenting the 
numbers about Sebastopol without much regard either to their equipment or 
provision. The aim was to bear down by accumulated pressure; and it was 
with such a view that the batteries resumed the bombardment of the allies in 
their besieged camp, a strong force from the garrison moved out to act with 
Dannenberg’s army, and Liprandi made a feint, that might have been, had it 
succeeded, a penetrating attack towards the rear; and as it was, it did busy a 
portion of the British and French forces. Thus the allies were to be occupied 
all round, while the weak, unintrenched, and unfortified point in their position 
towards the valley of the Inkerman was to be penetiat^ by a force of great 
weight and momentum.^ 

The English encampments were established between Karabelnaia and the 
valley of the Tchemaia, on a plateau called Inkerman, wMch two ravine 
narrowed at the south in a way which made it a kind of isthmus. Two strong 
Russian columns, consisting together of thirty-six thousand men, conver^a 
in this direction. The first came out from Karabelnaia; the second descended 
from the heights on the opposite bank of the Tchemaia and crossed that river 
near its mouth in the bay. 

They had to join in order to turn the English camp and take it from the 
back. Their movements were badly planned; each acted on its own mitiarive 
instead of joining. However, the English were in extreme danger. The 
Karabelnaia column surprised one of their divisions and nearly overwhelmed 
it by force of numbers. With a small reinforcement the English disputed 
every inch of ground with desperation and the stru^le was prolonged thmugh 
rain and fog, till the Russian general Soimonov was mortady wounded; fear 
struck his battalions: they ceased t-o advance, then retreated, not receiving 
any orders, and did not return to the combat. 
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The column which came from the opposite side of the Tchernaia, and 
which General Pavlov commanded, had in the meantime commenced ita 
attack on the other part of the English camp, tlere were furious slioclca and 
long alternations of success and defeat. Althotigh the English right had be>3n 
joined by their left, having got rid of the Karabelnaifi column, the inequality 
of numbers was still great. The English had driven back the advance guard 
of Pavlov’s column to the valley of the Tchomaia; but the greater pai'i of this 
column, supported by an immense artillery (nearly one hundred guns) pushed 
forward its closely serried battalions with such violence, that in the end they 
were masters of an earthwork, which protected the right aide of the English 
camp (a battery of sand bags). 

Had the Russians remained in tins position, the allies would have lost the 
day. Till then the English had made it their pride to keep up the struggle 
without the help of the French. There was not a moment to lose; two of 
iiieir generals were killed, several no longer able to fight; the soldiers wore 
exhausted. Lord Raglan called the French, who were awaiting the signal. 

General Bosquet, who commanded the corps nearest the English, sent out 
the first two battalions he had at hand. It would have been too late if the 
enemy had passed the fortification they had seized and had extended beyond 
the isthmus. The Russians had been less active tlmn brayc. The French 
foot soldiers renewed the marvellous charge of the English cavalry at Balak- 
lava. In their vehemence, they drove the greater number of the Russians 
far behind the battery of sand bags; they were repulsed in tlieir turn by the 
mass of the enemy; but the movement of the laiter hail neverthel(>ss been 
checked. The Russian leaders were not able to mannmvre promptly enough 
to place themselves, as they might have done, between the hhiglish and the 
new remforceincnts of French. 


The French battalions arrived in double quick time with that agility 
already shown at Alma by the soldier trained in African, wars. The Russians 
repulsed a second attack; they succumbed under a third made with more 
reinforcements. One of their regiments was prccipitai(^d by the French 
aouaves and turcos from the summit of the rocks into a deep ravine where it 
was shattered. The rest of the Russian troops made a slow and painful 
retreat under the terrible fire of the French artillery. 

This sanguinary day cost the Russians twelve thousand mcm, killed, 
wounded, or missmg. Ihe English lost about twenty-six lumdnHl men, the 
French seventeen to eighteen hundred. Beside their decisive intervention 
on the plateau of Inkerman, the French troops had repulsed a sortie of the 
garrison at Sebastopol. 

According to military historians,^ the check of the Russians was due, to a 
great extent, to their want of mobility and their incapacity for manoeuvring; 
ghe peckrtic and circumstantial tactics imposed on them by Nicholas only 
served to hinder them m presence of the enemy. 

The allies, ^-ictorious, but suffering after such a victory, suspended the 
^ault and decided to keep on the defensive until the arrival of new forces. 

completed the circ^vallation which protected the plateau of Chcr- 
sonMus, Irom Inkerman to Balaklava; the Russians had retired complotoly; 

themselves on the town side by a lino of contravallation.^ 
.a ^ei'® ^e^P'ed m digging trenches, laying mines, and 
number of their batteries, the Russians, directed by the able 
.nno defences of the city that were already in exist- 

The allies, in spite of 

tne sufferings incident to a severe wmter, established themselves more and 
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nn3re securely, ai^d on a strip of sandy coast prepared to defy all the forces of 
the empire of the czar. 

On the 26th of December, 1825, Nicholas had been consecrated by the 
blood of conspirators as the armed apostle of the principle of authority, the 
destroying angel of counter-revolution. This was a part that he played not 
without ^ory for thirty years, having put down the Polish, Hungarian, and 
Rumanian revolutions and prevented Prussia from yielding to the seductions 
of the German revolution. He had obstructed if not destroyed the French 
Revolution in all*its legal manifestations, the monarchy of July, the republic, 
and the empire. He had saved the Austrian Empire and prevented the crea¬ 
tion of a democratic German empire. Like Don Quixote he was chivalrous, 
generous, disinterested, but represented a superannuated principle that was 
out of place in the mcxiem world. Day by day his character as chief of a 
chimerical alliance became more of an anachronism; particularly since 1848 


glory of the czar, but in Russia his authority remained unimpaired owing to 
his successes in Turkey, Persia, Caucasus, Poland, and Hungary. All com¬ 
plaints against the police were forgotten as well as the restrictions laid on the 
press, and all efforts to control the government in matters of diplomacy, wars, 
and administration were relinquished; it was believed that the laborious 
monarch would foresee everything and bring all affairs of state to a fortunate 
conclusion. Indeed the success of this policy was sufficient to silence the 
opposition offered by a few timid souls, and to furnish justification for blind 
confidence in the existing government. 

The disasters in the East were a terrible awakening; in\nncible as the 
Russian fleet had hitherto been considered, it was obliged to take refuge in its 
own ports or to be sunk in the harbour of Sebastopol. The army had been 
conquered at Alma by the allies and at Silistria by the despised Tmks; a body 
of western troops mty thousand strong was insolently established before 
Sebastopol, and of the two former allies Prussia was neutral and Austria had 
turned traitor. The enforced silence of the press for the last thirty years had 
favoured the committal of dishonest acts by employes, the ormnisation of the 
army had been destroyed by administrative comiption. Everything had 
been expected of the government, and now the Crimean War intervened and 
threatened complete bankruptcy to autocracy; absolute patriarchal monarchy 
was obliged to retreat before ‘the Anglo-French invasion. The higher the 
hopes entertained for the conquest of Constantinople, the deliverance ox 
Jerusalem and the extension of the Slavonic empire, t le more cruel the disap¬ 
pointment. At this moment a prodigious activity manifested itself througa- 
out Russia, tongues were unloosed, and a great manuscnptliteratime was 
passed secretly from hand to hand, bringing audacious accusations agamst the 

government and all the hierarchy of officials: i 

Awake, 0 Russia!exhorted one of these anonymous pamphlets; awake 
from your deep sleep of ignorance and apathy. Lon§ enough we have l^ii 
in bondage to the successors of the Tatar khans; ri^ to your full height 
before the throne of the despot and demand of him a reckoning for the national 
disaster. Tell him plainly that his throne is not God and that 
not condemned our race to eternal slavery Russia, £ ° 

vour hands the supreme power, and how have you exerted it. Blinded d} 
y _.. .._ ^ _-rrrtii ViQtm ennorlit nnwpT ioT its owH Sake and have for- 


goiien xne imeresba uuc ;- ^ 

ing troops, in altering uniforms, and in signing your name to the legislate 


Ale)candriiie policy of the last decade. 

On the 2nd of March, 1855, Russia, and all European .nations, were dis¬ 
mayed by the unexpected, news of the sudden death of the emperor Nicholas. ^ 
“Serve Kussial” were his last words to his son and heir. “I wishod to over¬ 
come all national afflictions, to leave you a peaceful, well-organised and happy 
empire. * . Providence has ordained otherwise I’'f 

ESTIMATE OF NICHOLAS 

SkrhxG,^ reviewing the life of Nicholas in the light of the evolutionary 
philosophy of our own time, declares that the autocrat failed because in 
a progressive century ho had become an anachronism, Ho boliovcH, how¬ 
ever, that Nicholas L died as grandly as ho had lived, in tho firm iiHsurance 
that he had done his duty. While he ruled his subjects with a rod of 
iron, he was ever ready to serve them with an unscifishnoss which has 
no parallel in history. 

Sweeping assertions such as these are usually to bo taken with some 
measure of allowance. In tho present case wo itnay (luoto, by way of 
antidote, the estimate of Nicholas that appeared in tho London T'lmes 
of March 3rd, 1855: “In the long array of history, and among those figures 
dimly seen along the ages of the post which boar imporishablo traces of 
their guilt and their doom, none stands a more visible mark of retributive 
justice than he who has abruptly passed from tho Hcono of human affiurB. 
Nicholas ascended the throne in the prime of life, and lie won his crown by 
his own daring composure in the face of groat dangers. Tho conduct of tho 
Emperor Nicholas^ during those eventful and perilous years, from 1848 to 
1851, raised him higher than he had ever stood before; ho was regarded as 
one of the wisest, as well as one of the most powerful sovereigns of Europe, 
and those even who detested his despotic government could not deny that 
he had shown moderation, temper, and a strong desire for peace. No 
sovereign ever succeeded in inspiring his own subjects of the Muscovite race 
with a more fanatical attachment to his person, and it b perfectly true that 
wherever the lofty stature and imperial port of the oaiar was seen throughout 
hb dominions, he was hailed as a demigod rather than as a man. Hb pride 
rose with his station and his power, and at times he seemed possessed with 
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liall jcinations acting upon a mystical and excitable nature, as if lie indeed 
transcended the appointed limits of ali iiumaii greatness. 

“ By wbat marvellous fatality, by wbat infatuation could it then happen 
that a ruler of men already past the illusions of youth, versed in the affairs 
of Europe, and professedly solicitous to maintain the constituted order of 
things, suddenly descended from his exalted ^sition, committed acts of 
astonishing imprudence and injustice, destroyed nis own influence through¬ 
out the world, and died at last without a friend ? He was warned early, 
frequently, and emphatically, that if he failed to control that indomitable 
pride which gavo a pernicious import to his smallest actions, he would fall 
under the ban of Europe; and it is impossible to doubt that the agonising 
sense of humiliation and remorse at the loss of all he had reason to prize 
has terminated his life. It is one of the most solemn and forcible examples 
of the tie which l inlca human greatness to human frailty; and throughout 
all future time the reign of Nicholas of Kussia will be remembered as an 
instance of the miserable ending of a career which has been sacrificed to bad 
and destructive passions, when it might have been prolonged in peace, good 
fame, and honour.” « 
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In recalling to memory all tliat tlio Eunaian nation paflMd tlxrouglii 
during the reign of the emperor Alexander 11, and comparing the 
position and condition of lluasia at the end of the reign with what 
they were in the heginning, it is impowihle not to marvel at the be- 
neficent change which took place throughout all the branches of 
national life during that short space of time. The liberation of tbe 
peasants from the dependence of serfdom, which had weighed on 
them for some centuries, and the organisation of their existence, the 
abolition of shameful and cruel corporal puntehmonta, the introduc¬ 
tion of provincial and territorial institutions, of the self-govern¬ 
ment of towns, the new tribunals and general military Bcrvice, 
without mentioning other leas important wforms, Innovations and 
improvements accomplished hy the will of the Ciwir Liberator, had an 
immeasurable influence upon the intellectual and moral wg^mcration 
of the people, and, it may be said, gave to Eussia a complete inward 
revival—A, A. Shumako,** 


Boen in 1818, Alexander came to power at the age of thirty-seven under 
circumstances of the greatest difficulty both at home and abroad. Your 
burden will be a heavy one,” his father had said to him when dying. Alex¬ 
ander’s first care was to terminate under honourable conditions the war that 
was exhausting Russia. At the news of the death of Nicholas the value of 
stocks and bonds rose in every exchange in Europe; and the general peaceful 
mood was not disturbed by the new emperor’s proclamation that he would 
endeavour to carry out the views of his illustrious predecessors, Peter, Cath¬ 
erine, the beloved Alexander, and our father of imperishable memory.” A 
new conference took place at Vienna between the representatives of Austria, 
Russia, and the two western powers. France demanded the neutralisation ot 
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-the^lack Sea, or limitation of the naval powers that the czar might place 
there. “ Before limiting our forces/’ replied Gortehakov and Titov, the rep¬ 
resentatives of Russia, “ take from us Sebastopol! ” 

The siege continued. Sardinia in its turn sent 20,000 men to the East. 
Ausfria agreed to defend the principalities against Russia, and Prussia agreed 
to support Austria. On the 16th of May P61issier succeeded Canrobert as 
general.-in-chieft)f the French forces. During the night of the 22nd of May 
the Russians made two sorties, which were repulsed; all the allied forces occu¬ 
pied the left bahC of the Tchemaia, and an exp^ition was sent out which 
destroyed the military posts of Kertch and Jenikale, occupied the Sea of 
Azov, and bombarded Taganrog, leaving the Russians no route by which to 
receive supplies save that of Perekop. The Turks occupied Anapa and incited 
the Circassians to revolt. 

P61issier had announced that he would gain possession of Sebastopol, and 
on the 7th of June he took by storm the Mamelon Vert (Green Hillock) and 
the Ouvrages Blancs (White Works), on the 18th he sent the French to attack 
Malakov and the English to lay siege to the great Redan, but both expedi¬ 
tions were repulsed with a loss of 3,000 men. On the 16th of August the 
Italian contingent distinguished itself in the battle of Traktir on the Tcher- 
naia. The last day of S Aastopol had arrived. Eight hundred and seventy- 
four cannon directed their thunder against the bastions^ and the city; and 
the Russians, who displayed a stoical intrepidity that nothing could shake, lost 
18,000 men from the effects of the bombardment alone. A million and a, 
half of projectiles were thrown upon the city. The French had dug 80 
kilometres of trenches and sunk 1,251 metres of mines before the Mast bas¬ 
tion alone, and their parallels had been extended to within thirty metres of 
Malakov. Under a terrible fire, the noise of which could be heard at a dis¬ 
tance of a hundred kilometres, the Russian bastions crumbled away, and their 
artillerists and reserve soldiers fell by thousands. Korinlov, Istomin, and 
Nakhimov succumbed. The besieged had not even time to substitute good 
cannon for those that had been damaged, and could scarcely acconmlish the 
burial of their dead. The very eve of the crisis that was to end all had 

arrived.^ , 

During the protracted siege of Sebastopol death had claimed Marahal Saint- 
Arnaud; the French commander* general Canrobert succeeded him, and he 
was now superseded by General Pllissier, Lord Raglan had fallen a victim 
to cholera, and General Simppn was now in command of the English army. 

In these weary months ‘of waiting there had been many sanguinary 
encounters both by day and by night, and repeated bombardments. But it 
was not until September the 8th, 1855, that the grand assault was made.^^ 

THE FALL OF SEBASTOPOL 

At half-past eleven in the morning (September 8) all the trenches before 
the Karabel faubourg were occupied by the attacking fon^. P^lissier, sur¬ 
rounded by his staff, was installec. on the Green Mamelon. In the sixth para^ 
lei was Bosquet, attentive to everything and influencing everyone around 
him by his calm energy. The troops, excited, eager, with their clothes loos¬ 
ened so as to fight the better, filled beforehand with the rage of battMior 
the long siege had tried their patience), impatiently awaited the signal. Erom 
time to time bayonets showed above the parapets. Down with the bay¬ 
onets,” shouted Bosquet, who feared to reveal to the enemy the position of 
the French: then he added more gently: “Have patience! the tune will 
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€ome.” It had as a fact almost come, being now on stroke of ncJon. 

Forward 1” cried Bosquet, and immediately his colours as commandant 
were planted on the parallel The order flew from mouth to mouth; drums 
beat, trumpets soundled; the officers with naked swords led their troops out 
of the trenches, ‘ 

The Malakov garrison at that time was composed of 600 artillery, 
certain militiamen or workmen, and 1400 infantry belonging to the Mod- 
lin. Praga and Zamosc regiments. After being prepared for an attack at 
daybreak the garrison was no longer upon the alert. Only the gunners 
remained by their guns, with a few riflemen along the ramparts. All the rest 
were hidden in their bomb-proof shelters and were about finishing their din¬ 
ner. Having become accustomed to alarms, they wore resting at comparative 
ease, and, yielding to that lassitude which often overtakes tlic mind and will 
after a night of anxious watching They did not move except to salute the 
commandant of the fort, General Bessau, who was making an examination of 
the casemates and bestowing the cross of St. George on the most deserving. 
Suddenly, on the stroke of noon, the sharp crack of the French rifles rent the 
air, and the zouaves in their brilliantly coloured uniforms were seen bounding 
u|) the Malakov slopes. ^'The French are upon us! We are attacked! 
cried the guard. Before the defenders of the nastion had even had time to 
pick up their arms, the zouaves had thrown themselves on the work. Tliey 
cleared the fosse, and without waiting for ladders scaled the 68car[) and pre¬ 
cipitated themselves through the embrasures. The Russian gunners stood 
to their guns, defending themselves with stones, pickaxes, and sponges. 
Meantime the men of the Modlin regiment rushed from their shelters and 
massed themselves towards the front of the fort. There took place on(j of 
those hand-to-hand fights, so rare in the history of battles, a desperate, mer- 
cito fight, full of terrible episodes. But the Russians were hampered by 
their long cloaks; the assailants, more active than the?, dodged the blows‘of 
their enemies, surrounded them, closed with them, and little by little gained 
ground. The number of assailants momentarily increased. Immediately 
following the zouaves, almost side by side with them, appeared a battalion of 
the 7th line regiment, supporting the African troops with energy and bravery. 
General Bessau fell, mortally wounded, nearly all the other Russian leading 
officers were killed. Pressed and outflanked on every side the besieged fell 
back, surrendering the terre-plein, and retiring beyond the first traverses, 
and the colours of the 1st zouaves were hoisted on the captured redoubt. 
The battle had lasted only half an hour. 

During this same space of time Dulac's division had invaded the Little 
Redan and driven back the riflemen as far as the second enceinte; whilst La 
Motterouge’s division took possession of the curtain between the Malakov 
and the Little Redan. From this post of observation the commander-in-chief 
had seen the French eagle ]Dlanted on the Malakov; he had also witnessed the 
triumphant passage of Dulac's and La Motterouge's divisions. Immediately 
he hoisted the queen’s colours on the Green Mamelon. This was the signal 
for which the English were waiting. 

At the sight of it they poured out of their trenches; with the intrepid 
coolness characteristic of their temperament and their country. First came 
their rifles, next the men with scaling ladders, then the attacking columna 
composed of the light division and the 2nd division. In making thw attack 
our allies were at a double disadvantage; in the first place the Russians were 
on the alert throughout the length of their line of defence, and, secondly, a 
distance of 200 yards lay between them and the Great Redan, A murderom 
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fir^ greeted them, and before they could reach the work the ground was 
strewn with their red coats. They continued to ad^'ance notwithstanding, 
doubled to the fosse, scaled it, drew up their ladders, reached the now almost 
demolished salient-angle and routed the battalions of the Vladimir regiment. 
Before them stretched a great space, open and exposed; beyond it were the 
bomb-proof shelters from which the Russians kept up their hottest and best 
directed fire. Vainly the attacking party strove to push their imdertaking 
further: vainly even did they strain every nerve to maintain the ground they 
had gained. After an hour and a half of 
futile attempts they fell back on their 
trenches. 

Whilst the English were being foiled 
at the Great Redan, Levaillant’s division 
approached the central bastion at about 
two o’clock and met with no better fate. 

At first Couston's brigade succeeded in 
getting possession of the Schwartz redoubt, 
to the left of the bastion; it even fought 
a battle in the gully known as the Town 
Gully. But the commanding ofi&cer was 
wounded, reinforcements arrived for the 
enemy, and it was brought back to the 
foremost parallels. To the right of the bas¬ 
tion Trocliu’s brigade had invaded the 
Bielkine lunette and gained the bastion 
itself, but could no longer maintain its ad¬ 
vantage. Like General Couston, General 
Trochu was wounded, and the Russian 
reprisals shattered his unhappy regiments. 

A second attempt was not more happy, 
and orders came from the commander-in- 
chief forbidding a continuance of such 
bloody efforts. 

And indeed where was the use - of per¬ 
sisting against the town when the princi¬ 
pal engagement had been fought in the Karabel faubourg, an engagement 
which, according to whether it* succeeded or failed, would save or compromise 
everything else? 

At the Little Redan fortune had made the French columns pay^ dearly 
for their early success. Barely mistress of tl^ bastion, Dulac’s division had 
been assailed by a heavy fire from the batteries of the Maison-en-Croix and of 
the three vessels moored in the roads. Moreover the Russians had bought 
up a large number of field-pieces to all the more favourable points, whilst a 
considerable number of reserve troops debouched from the Uchakov gully. 
Outnumbered, crushed by showers of missiles, and finally compelled to evacu¬ 
ate a redoubt filled with their dead, our troops had retired to their place-oi- 
arms. At the curtain La Motterouge’s division had itself giveri my before the 
attacks of the enemy. New columns were formed from the debris of Samt- 
Pol’s brigade, which had already lost its general, de Marolles’ brigade, and 
the guards division, A little later arrived at full gallop two batten^ of the 
Lancaster artillery which, by the hotness of their fire, strove to work havoc 
in the enemy’s columns, and, above all, to disperse the fog. The Little Redan 
was taken, lost, retaken, abandoned. The bloodshed was temne. General 
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reMnauisriJs coiiman^ and a^rumour even got about thab he waa dying. 
Shortly after a loud report was heard from the direction of the (uirtain. A 
Dowder-magazine had exploded, claiming fresh victims; Ocnhral de la Mot- 
terouge was among the wounded. So many casualties, the loss oi so many 
officers the difficulty of fighting in a narrow space choked up with dead and 
dvine even extreme exhaustion, all combined to dissuade from a renewed 
attack on the Little Redan. Only a portion of La Motterouge’s division par¬ 
tially held its own on the ramparts. , . , i i ^ 

It was now three o’clock. Judging only by the results as whole the 
allies had to count more disappointments than successes. The IijiigUsh had 
hAAn back at the Oreat Redan. The central bastion withstood all 


carried, had just slipped from our grasp 


the Modlin regiment and the Praga and Zamosc battalions. Happily Gen¬ 
eral MacMahon had recalled the 2nd, Vinoy’s, division. Thanks to tliese 
reinforcements he had been enabled to force back the enemy, dislodge them 
from their positions and dnve them towards the gorge of the redoubt. 

There an engagement had taken place more terrible than any throughout 
the day. Driven to bay at the extremity of the work, the Eussiana had, by 
a series of heroic rushes, attempted to retake the fort, the veritable palladium 
of their city. Whilst MacMahon hastily ordered up Wimpfen’s l>rigade, and 
tlxe zouaves of the guard, in short all the^ reserves, the Muscovite officers 
sacrificed themselves one after the other in their efforts to avert a total 
defeat. First it was General Lisenko with a few remnants of the Warsaw, 
Briansk and leletz regiments; then General Krulov with four battalions of 
the Ladoga remment; lastly General luverov with the same men newly led 
on to battle. Lisenko was mortally wounded, Krulov dangerously so, luve¬ 
rov killed. In the end the Malakov gorge was ours. The engineers began 
at once to put it in a state of defence: the capitulation of the little garrison 
of the tower, isolated in the midst of the fort, completed the victory. A 
supreme effort made a little later by General de Martinau with the Azov and 
Odessa regiments only served to demonstrate the powerlessness of our ene¬ 
mies to wrest the magnificent prize from us. 

And magnificent it certainly was. The corpses heaped around the for- 
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tr£3s showed plainly enough the Russians' obstinate intention to defend or 
re-capture it. Nbtwithstanding the fact that our triunaph was complete the 
fusillade had not ceased. There were still certain volunteers risking their 
lives around the Mamelon, meditating some desperate stroke. ‘^Give us 
cartridges,” they cried: “ Let someone lead us again to battle.” But nearly 
all their officers were either dead or in the amloulances, and the remainder 
scarcely troubled to answer them. Not that they were indifferent to so 
crushing a defeat, but after such desperate figMing an immense weariness 
had overtaken them, and, having done all they could to avert their fate they 
now submitted to it impassively. 

Towards four o'clock Prince Gortchakov arrived on these scenes of con¬ 
fusion and woe. On receiving the first intelligence of the assault he had 
crossed the roads and had been able to follow all the varying chances of the 
fight. For a long time he surveyed the Karabelnaia, as if to gauge the 
defensive strength of the faubourg; for a yet longer time he contemplated the 
Malakpv, so lately the pride of the Russians and now lost to them. Neither 
the still hot firing which killed one of his officers at his side, nor the time 
which jpressed availed to cut short this searching examination. 

At last, judging that the town was no longer tenable, he decided on con¬ 
summating the sacrifice. The moment seemed to him a favourable one, for 
two reasons: the success gained at the Great and Little Redans and at the 
safeguarded central bastion, had established the honour of the Muscovite 
arms; whereas the extreme weariness of the allies guaranteed that the 
remainder of the day and the ensuing night would be allowed by them to pass 
without further offensive action. The Russian commander-in-chief there¬ 
fore resolved to evacuate Sebastopol and to make all his troops cross over 
to the northern bank. The idea once conceived he hurried to the Nicholas 
battery to secure the immediate execution of his orders. 

At his post of observation on the Green Mamelon, Pelissicr had learnt of 
MacMahon's signal success, and this great advantage, somewhat counterbal¬ 
anced it is true by the checks received in other engagements, filled all hearts 
with hope. Nevertheless, by reason of this multitude of engagements, victory 
appeared to be, though probable, still uncertain. Would MacMahon be able 
to maintain his position at the Malakov? Might not some exploding mine 
change the triumph into a catastrophe? Would not the defeated Russians 
defend themselves from behind their second enceinte, in their streets, in theif 
houses even? ■ And would not the battle of September 8 have a yet more 
bloody morrow? No answer was forthcoming to these questions, and faces 
that liad begun to brighten grew troubled. 

Things were at this stage when, towards the end of the day, General Mar- 
tirnprey turning his glasses towards the town thought he detected an unac¬ 
customed movement on the great bridge spanning the roads. Glasses were 
passed from hand to hand and, despite the first sliades of evening, long pro¬ 
cessions of soldiers, waggons, carriages, guns, could be distinctly sedn wend¬ 
ing their way towards the northern &nk. The bridge gave under the weight, 
and shaken by a high wind swayed beneath the swell which from time to time 
submerged and almost swamped it. In spite of this hindrance the march 
continued, whilst ferry-boats filled with people crossed to the northern bank, 
and then returned empty to fetch other passengers. The rapidly falling 
darkness prevented further observation, but the spectators felt no doubt that 
they were watching the retreat of the Russians. 

They had not all retreated, however. At this supreme moment Gort¬ 
chakov bethought himself of Moscow. Several volunteer corps and several 
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m already victorious enemy, but to level to the dust the cit^ it was no longer 
possible to defend. As night fell the work of devastation was begun. Pow¬ 
der-magazines were blown up. The cannon and siege trains that could not 
be removed were sunk in the tiay. All that remained o? the Nerth Sea 8<|Ua- 
dron was sunk; even the Empress Marie was not spared, that splendid vessel 
which was commanded by the glorious Nahkimov at the battle of Sinope. 
Only the war steamers were saved and taken across to the northern bank. 
The blowing up of the Paul battery completed the work of destruction, 
^en all was finished the great bridge was broken up. Then the executors 
of those savage orders departed in boats for the further shore. With them 
went the generals who up to that moment had remained at Sebastopol to 
guard the retreat. Of this number was Count Osten-Sacken, governor of the 

town, who was one of the last to leave, 
as a captain abandons his burning ship 
only w]:ien all the hands have left. 

The explosions of that terrible 
night had Kept the allies on the alert 
camp, and had triumphed over 
their immense fatigue. At daybreak 

September, Sebastopol, 

V\V i already nearly deserted, appeared to 

W ^ immense heap of ruins 

\u H which shot up tongues of flame 

l\\\ X kindled by the incentliariea. For a 

\\\\ French and English contem- 

\u\ / plated with a mixture of joy and hor- 

\ \ ] J ror those ruins which attested the great- 

\ ' ness of their triumph and also the 

' tenacity of their enemies. Beyond the 

pRiNOB A., M. gobtohakov roadstead, on the northern heights, 

(1798-1888) ap reared the Russians, vanquished, but 

stid menacing. 

On the morrow, September 10th, 1856—-after 332 days of siew, three 
set battles, and three assaults more bloody even than the battles — P 6 U 8 si 0 r, 
as marshal of France, in the name of the emperor, planted his country’s flag 
among the smoking ruins.® 

With the fall of Sebastopol the war was practically at an end. Hostilities 
continued for some time longer, but neither side won any material advantage. 
The allies were not in complete accord on the question of the continuance of 
the war, England being inclined to push matters to a complete overthrow of 
Russia, while France was ready to talk about terms of peace. Lord Palmers¬ 
ton himself was a strenuous opponent of peace, and declared that Russia had 
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PRIBOB A.. M. Gobtohakov 
( 1798 - 1888 ) 


thereupon took the occasion to press upon Russia an acceptance of the four 
conditions on which Turkey was prepared to make peace, backing the com¬ 
munication with an implied threat of war in case of denial. On January 
16th, 1856, the czar, much against his will, signified his acceptance of Aus¬ 
trian intervention. The preliminaries of peace were signed on February let 
and on the 25th of the same month representatives of the great powers 
assembled at Paris to settle the details of the peace, Negotiations proceeded 
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fur over a month, France and Russia drawing together and Austria insisting 
upon the maximum of Russian cessions. 

The Treaty of Paris, as signed March 30tli, 1856, was an important 
document in its bearings on international affairs. It provided that Russia 
should restore to Turkey the town and citadel of Kars as well as the other 
parts of the Ottoman territory of which the Russian troops were in possession. 
Turkey "Should restore to the emperor various towns and ports, including 
Sebastopol and Balaklava, then occupied by the allied troops. The neutrality 
of the Black Soa was to bo recognised, it being stipulated that no military- 
maritime arsenals should bo established or maintained on its coasts. It was 
permitted, however, that each of the high contracting parties should be 
allowed to maintain in the Black Sea six steam vessels of 800 tons and four 
steam or sailing vessels of 200 tons. All ships of war of foreign powders were 
prohibited entrance to the Straits of the Dardanelles and of the Bosphorus. 
The Danube was declared free for commercial navigation, and in order more 
fully to secure such freedom Russia consented to the “rectification” of its 
frontier in Bessarabia; the territory ceded by Russia being annexed to the 
principality of Moldavia, under the suzerainty of the Sublime Porte. 
Wallachia and Sorvia were also to continue subject to the Porte. 

Skriney points out that Russia “ drew her pen as soon as an opportunity 
presented itself'* through the clause having to do with the Black Sea 
iioiitrality, and that the “ astuteness of Russian diplomacy scored a decided 
success against England in securing the assertion of articles which limited 
the scope of navarwarfare.” Yet these articles did no more than to abolish 
privateering, ensure the safety of goods under a neutral dag, and of neutral 
goods under the enemy’s flag; and to declare that a blockade in order to be 
binding must be offective.a 


AMBLIOKATION IN THE CONDITION OF THE SOLDIEK 

On the 26th of August, 1856, the emperor Alexander Nikolaivitch placed 
on his head, in the cathedral of the Assumption at Moscow, the imperial 
crown and n^ceived the sacrament of anointing with the Holy Chrism. The 
sacred day of the coronation was one of rejoicing and hitherto unprecedented 
favours and therefore left the moat joyful remembrance in the hearts of 
the people. 

When he had taken upon himself the imperial crown, the emperor Alex¬ 
ander II immediately set about the preparation of those great administrative 
reforms which were so full of humanity and justice, which made his reign 
illustrious, and which immortalised his name. 

Solicitous for the welfare of his people, the emperor first of all directed 
his attention to the improvement of the condition of the soldier, and entered 
upon a series of reforms in the organisation and administration of that army 
which was so dear to his heart, with the object of raising the moral spirit 
of the troops, of aroueSng the lower ranks to the consciousness of their dignity, 
and in general of placing the military profession upon its proper elevated 
footing. 

As the preserver of order in the state during times of peace and the 
defender of the country in times of war, the soldier is justly proud of his 
profession; he should not be given cause for mortification by finding beside 
aim in the service men condemned to the ranks as punishment for vicious 
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behaviour. Yet in previous times men were frequently ma<lc Rokliera 1/ 
way of punishment for some crime instead of being baniahtHl to. the 
ments; fugitives, vagabonds, horse stealers, tliksves, swindlers, and such 
vicious persons found a place in the ranks of the army. 

The emperor Alexander II put an end to l.his shameful st;:dc of Hung’s: 
by the imperial manifesto of 1860 the enrolment of soldiers as a punishment 
for crimes and offences, an abuse which had at.taine<i vast dihumsions, was 

abolished anti replaced by other forms 
cf puniBliment. Ikit the czar’s chief 
care was to bring to fulfilment his 
most sacred idea, one wbic^h ho chtu'- 
ished day and night: to give liberty to 
the peasants who were dependent as 
serfs upon the landowners; to abolish 
the law of serfdom. Amongst the 
great administrative reforms accom¬ 
plished during the reign of the em¬ 
peror Alcjxandcr II, the liberation of 
the peasiints occupies incontestably 
the nrst place and served as the chief 
foundation for all the reforms that fol¬ 
lowed. All further changes were di¬ 
rectly or indirectly called forth by the 
abolition of the kw of serfdom. Tliis 
glorious accomplishment which gave 
new life to Russia, which breathed a 
new soul into the millions of Russian 
peasantry, was the most important of 
all the great deeds of the em|»ror Al¬ 
exander 11, and the brightest jewel in 
the crown of his glory. 


THU BMA.NCIPATION OF TH® 0BEFB 
(1861 A.D.) 

The predecessors of Alexander II 
had already felt all the evils of the 
law of serfdom and had not unfre- 
quently aimed, if not directly at its 
Volition, at least at the amelioration 
of the position of the peasant serfs and 
their gradual preservation against the arbitrariness of the kndownera^ 
authonty. But all these benemsent measures were insufficient for the aboli¬ 
tion of the firmly established order; they only limited the rights of serfdom, 
put a certain restraint upon it, but did not abolish the light of the possession 
of serfs The glory of the complete emancipation of the peasants from the 
dependency of serfdom, the gr^t and difficult initiative of tae entire abolition 
of the law of serfdom in Russia belong wholly to the emperor Alexander II. 

The 0 uestion of the abolition of the kw of serfdom constituted the chief 
care of tlie emperor Alexander II duriag the first years of hk reign; aU the 
course of the work in connection with the matter of the peasants testified 
to what firmness of will, immovable convictions and persistency were brou|^t 
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by the emperor himself into this matter which he regarded as '^sacred and 
most vital” for Russia. 

The emperor spoke many times in public on the peasant question during 
the time wJaen the measure was under discussion. The sovereign's speeches 
all displayed his firm, inflexible intention of bringing the work he had con¬ 
ceived to a successful termination; they had kept up the courage of those 
labouring for the peasantry reforms, attracted the wavering, kept opponents 
in check, and thus had an enormous influence both on public opinion and 
on the course ot local and general work in the matter of peasant reforms. 

The solution of the peasant question, which was of such vital imoortance 
to Russia, presented many difficulties. Of course it would have oeen far 
easier to master the problem if the emperor had desired to solve it as it had 
already been solved in some kingdoms of western Europe, where the peasants 
had been at one time in the same position as the Russian serfs; there the 
peasants had only been declared individuaUy free, the land remained the 
property of the landowner. But such was not the will of the emperor Alex¬ 
ander 11. He desired that the interests of the landlords should be as far as 
possible guarded, and also that the emancipated peasants should be endowed 
with a fixed quantity of land; not converted into homeless, landless labourers. 

Much labour had to be expended over this great problem before an issue 
was found for its successful solution. The chief executor of the emperor's 
preconceived plans in the matter of the peasant question was Adjutant- 
General J. T. Rostovtsev, in whom Alexander found an enlightened and 
boundlessly devoted assistant. In his turn Rostovtsev found a most zealous 
and talented collaborator in the person of N, A. MLlutin, who warmly took 
up the cause of the emancipation of the peasants and who, j^fter the death 
oi; Rostovtsev in 1860, became the chief director of all the work upon this 
question. The emperor attentively followed the course of the j^reparatory 
labours on the peasant reforms and without giving any serious heed to the 
wiles and opposition of the obstinate partisans of the law of serfdom, he 
firmly and unwaveringly directed these labours to the object marked out. 

But of course it was impossible to accomplish so vast a work at once. 
Four years passed in the indispensable preparatory work. The thoughts of 
the sovereign were full of this administrative measure; his heart must have 
been frequently overwhelmed with anxieties and fears in regard to the suc¬ 
cessful solution of the peasant question. But the czar's will never weakened, 
Ms love forliis people was never exhausted, and the great, holy work of 
the emancipation of the rural population of Russia from the bondage of 
serfdom, and the organisation of this population into a new form of existence 
was at last brought to a successful conclusion. 

On the 19th of February, 1861, in the sixth year of the reign of the emperor 
Alexander II, all doubts were resolved. On that memorable day, which 
can never be forgotten in Russia, was accomplished the greatest event in 
the destinies of t!ae Russian people: the emperor Alep-nder 11, after haying 
fervently jarayod in solitude, signed the imperial manifesto for the abolition 
of the right of serfdom over the peasants living on the landlords' estates 
and for granting to these pea^nts the rights of a free agricultural status. 
Through the initiative and persistent efforts of their czar more than twenty- 
two million Russian peasants were liberated from the burden of serfdom, 
which had weighed on them and their forebears for nearly tMee centuries. 
They obtained their freedom and together with it the possibility of enjoy¬ 
ing the fruits of their free labour, that is, of working for them^lyes, for their 
own profit and advantage and of governing themselves and their actions 
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according to their own will and discernment.^ Freedom was given to tlVi 
Russian peasant by the emperor Alexander IT himself; it was not giv(m under 
him, but by him; he personally maintained the right of liis jH'oph* to free¬ 
dom, personally broke the chains of serfdom; the init iativi^ of this great work, 
its direction and its execution belong wholly to the (unperor; \Ve re|K‘j\t^, 
the laws of serfdom crumbled away at his royal word ahme. 1 og<ith(‘r with 
the imperial manifesto of the 19th of Fc^bruary, 1801, wmx; ptomulgahMl in 
both capitals and afterwards throughout all Russia, laws for 1 organiication 
of the liberated peasants into the social order, onilthMl ^‘(huumd n^gulatlous 
concerning the peasants issuing from the df^pcmdence of serfdom.” Upon the 
basis of these laws and in particular by virtue of the rtdorms that> followed, tlie 
liberated peasants were thus granted personal, social, a,ad iudividuid riglita 
which placed them almost on a footing of equality with the other classes of 
the state. 


Laws and Social Rights Granted to the Peasants 


In conferring upon the liberated peasants the individual rights, common to 
all citi25ens of the empire, the czar was solicitous for the (establishment of laws 
actually conducive to the security and amelioration of tlieir (jondition, indis¬ 
solubly bound up as it had been with tlio use and (mj()yment of the land. 
With this object in view it was estabhslied that tlu^ peasant should have a 
share in the perpetual enjoyment of the farm settkanents and arable land, 
in accordance with the qualities of the land of each locality and with local 
requirements. But as the peasants had not means to give the landowner 
at once all the value due for their share of the land, and on die otTu^r hand 
as the prospect of receiving the sum allotted, in small proportions during a 
period of thirty to forty years, was not an alluring one for the landowner, 
the state took upon itself the office of iutcirmediary Ixdwecm tlu‘ landowners 
and the liberated peasants and paid the landuwiKT in n)(\mm\hh paper 
all the sums due to him and inscribed them as long term debls against the 
peasants, who were under the obligation of paying tht^in off l)y yearly instal¬ 
ments. 

Together with the reservation of individual and property riglits to the 
emancipated peasants, a special peasant government was eBtalmslKal for them, 
pe peasants received the right of disposing imk^pendently of their agricul¬ 
tural and public work, and of choosing from amongst themselves the wisest 
and most relnible persons for conducting their affairs under the direction of 
peasant assemblies. And as in the life of the Russian peasants many ancient 
customs and rules are preserved which arc esteenual and observed as sacred, 
being the product of the experience of their forefathers, tlm emperor grantetl 
them also their own district peasant tribunals which decide upon purely 
local questions md arbitrate according to the consciences and traditions of 
these communities. 


e was, as has already been said, signed on the 19th 

of ^ebruary, 1861, but it was universally proclaimed only on tho 5th of March 
01 trie same year; the news of the emancipation evoked aix indescribable 
entnusiasm, a touching grati^de in the peo ple towards their liberator through¬ 
out the Russian land, loeginmng witli the capital and rin- 

ishi^ mih the last poor little hamlet.<i 

summarised the results achieved by this remarkable mam- 
helow a literal translation of the full text of the document 
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Text of the Imperial Proclamation 


Manifesto of the Emancipation of the Serfs; 
By the Grace of God 
We, Alexander the Second, 

Emperor and Autocrat 
Oi' All the Russias, 

King of Poland, Grand Duke of Finland, 
et csGtera, et cmtera, et cetera, 

Make known to all Our faithful subjects. 


Having been called by God's Providence and the sacred law of succession 
to the throne of our forefathers and All the Russias, We have in accordance 
with this calling vowed to comprehend in 
Our royal love and care all Our faithful 
subjects of every calling and condition, 
from him who nobly wields the sword in 
the defence of the fatherland to the mod¬ 
est worker with the tools of the artisan, 
from him who serves in the highest ser¬ 
vice of the state to him who draws the 
furrow over the field with the plough. 

Upon examining into the position of 
the various callings and conditions of the 
state structure, We have observed that 
the legislation of the state, while organis¬ 
ing actively and well the higher and mid¬ 
dle classes by determining their duties, 
rights and privileges, has not attained to 
an equal activity in regard to the people 
bound to the soil and called serfs because 
they, partly through ancient laws, partly 
from custom, are hereditarily settled under 
the authority of the landowners, upon 
whom at the same time the obligation lies 
to ]provide for their w^elfare. The rights 
of the landowners have been until now 
extensive and not defined with any exac¬ 
titude by the law, the place of which has 
been taken instead by tradition, custom 
and the good will of the landowner. In 
the most favourable cases there have pro¬ 
ceeded from this state of things kind, pa¬ 
triarchal relations of sincere and true 
guardianship and beneficence on the part 
of the landhrd, and good tempered obe- 
^ence on the part of the peasant. But 
with the increasing complexity of manners ^ . j- * 

and customs, with the increasing diversity of relations, the lessemng of direct 
intercourse between the landowners and peasants, the occasional ^ing pi 
the landowner's rights into the hands of persons who only seek their own 
profiit, 'these good relations have weakened, and a path has been opened for 
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an arbitrariness which is burdensome to the peasants and unfavourable to 
their welfare, and to which the peasants have responded by insensibility to 
improvement in their own existence. 

These matters were observed also by Our ever to be remenilxwcul prede¬ 
cessors and they took: measures to effect a change for the bctl^er in the position 
of the peasants; but these measures were indecisive. In many cases they 
dejoended on the co-operation of the landowners; in others they concerned 
only particular localities and were instituted to meet sjjecial requirements 
or else as experiments. Thus the emperor Alexander I issued a regulation 
concerning the freedom of agriculturists, and Our deceased parent Nicholas 
I, who rests in God, a regulation as to the obligations of pcjisaiits. In the 
western governments inventory rules have defined the distribution of the 
peasants by the land and their obligations. But the regulations concerning 
the freedom of agriculturists and the obligations of peasants have been carried 
out only to a very limited extent. 

Thus, We have become convinced that the amelioration of the condition 
of the serfs or people bound to the soil, is for us a testament of Our prede¬ 
cessors and a lot appointed.to Us, through the course of circumstances, by 
the hand of Providence. 


We have entered upon this work by an act showing Our confidence in the 

• 1 * r« 1 . llT . 1 1. . •'l.l. . 1 • . ... 


been proved by great trials, and in their readiness to make large sacnhccs 
for the good of the country. We left the nobility, at its own roque^st, respon¬ 
sible for the new legislation in behalf of the peasantry. It thus became tlio 
duty of the nobles to limit their rights over the peasants and to tak(5 up the 
difficulties of the reformation; and this involved a sacrifice of thcsir own 
interests. But Our confidence has been justified. In tlio gem^runumt com- 


MiTSw!aRTfnlSRfSn!K}i 


the nobility has voluntarily renounced its rights over tfie persons of the scjrfs. 
In these committees when the necessary information liad Ixxm (H)ti(^cte(l, 
propositions were drawn up for the new code regulating the eonditione of |)er- 
sons bound to the soil, me. their relations to the landowners. 

These propositions, which, as might have been expected from the nature 
of the matter, were very various, have been compared, brought into harmony, 
arranged in a re^lar form, amended and completed in the higher commission 
appointed for this matter; and the new propositions thus constituted in the 
interests of landowners, peasants, and menials have been examined in the 
council of state. 


Calling upon God to assist us, We have decided to bring this work to ita 
accompliiSiment. 

In virtue of the new regulations, the serfs will receive at the iiroper lime 
the full rights of free villagers. 

The landowners while preserving the rights of property over all the land 
belonging to them, will leave the peasants, in return for the dues establifibcd, 
in perpetual enjoyment of their farm settlements; Moreover, in order to ensure 
the security of their esdstence and the fulfilment of their obligations before the 
Government, the quantity of arable land and other necesisaries allotted will 
be determined’ by regulation. 

Thus .profiting by a share of the land, the peasants are in return obliged 
to pay in to the landowner certain dues determined by the regulations. In 
this condition which is transitory the peasants are denominated as tempo¬ 
rarily bound to work for the landlords. 

Together with this they are given the right to buy their farm settlements^ 
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md with the consent of the landlords they can acquire as property the arable 
land and other Appendages, allotted for their perpetual enjoyment. By such 
acquisitions of certain determined quantities of land, the peasants are freed 
from any obligations to the landowners on the land purchased and enter into 
tile position free peasant-proprietors. 

By special regulation in regard to menials or domestic servants, a transitory 
position is determined for them adapted to their occupations and require¬ 
ments; after the expiration of a space of two years from the day of the issue 
of this regulation, they will receive full emanci¬ 
pation and exemption from taxes. n 

These are the chief principles by which are 
determined the future organisation of the joeas- 
ants and the menials. They indicate in detail 
the rights granted to the peasants and menials 
and the duties laid upon them in respect to the T 


Although these regulations, general, local and 
special, as well as supplementary rules for certain j 
particular localities, for the estates of small landed i 
jDroprietors, and for peasants working in their 
.andlords’ manufactories are as far as possible 
adapted to the economic requirements, yet in j,i| 
order to preserve the usual order, We leave to the 
landlords the option of making a voluntary agree- ■' 
inont with the peasants regarding land and dues. 

As th(‘- new system, on account of the inevi¬ 
table multitude of changes it involves, cannot be 


merit, therefore in order to avoid disturbance in 
public and private affairs, the order existing until 
now shall be preserved for two years, when, after 
the com[)letion of the necessary preparations, the 
now laws shall go into force. 

Eor the lawful attainment of this. We have 
considered it well to command that: 



A Woman off Kamchatka. 


1. In every government a government coun¬ 
cil on pcasafft affairs shall be opened, having the supreme direction of the 
affairs of the peasant societies installed on the landowners' territories. 

2. Arbiters of peace are to be nominated in the districts, and district assem¬ 
blies formed from them in order to investigate on the spot into any misunder- 
Btandings and disputes which may arise in the fulfilment of the regulations. 

Z. Besides this, communal councils are to be established on the land- 
owners' estates, in order that, while leaving the village communities in their 
present formation, Volost ‘ councils should loe opened m the principal villages, 
uniting the smaller village communities under one Volost administration. 

4. A charter shall be drawn up in each village specifying, on the basis of 
the local regulations, the quantity of land appointed for the perpetual enjoy¬ 
ment of the peasants, and the dues to be paid the landowner. 

6. These charters shall be executive, and brought into operation within 
a space of two years from the day of the issue of this manifesto. 

6. Until the expiration of this term, the peasants and menials are to remain 


[' A district contalnlHg seTeral Tillagee.] 
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in tlieir previous condition of subjection to the landlords and indisputably to 

fulfil their former obligations. . *, • j xt • x . 

7 The landowners are to see that order is mauitamed on their estates. 

and preserve the right of the dispensation of justice until the formation and 
opening of the Volost tribunals. 

In contemplating the inevitable difficulties of the reform, We first of 4il! 
lav Our trust in God’s most gracious Providence, which protects Russia. 

After this We rely on the valiant zeal of the Honourable body of the 
Nobility to whom We cannot but testify the gratitude it has earned from 
TJs and from the whole country for its disinterested action in the realisation 
of Our preconceived plans. Russia will not forget that it has voluntarily, 
incited only by respect for the dignity of man and Christian love for its neigh¬ 
bour, renounced serfdom and laid the foundation of the new agricultural 
future of the peasant. We believe unquestioningly that it will continue its 
good work by ensuring the orderly accomplishment of the new regulations, 
in the spirit of peace and benevolence; and that each landowner will com¬ 
plete, within the limits of his own estate, the great civic movement of the 
whole body, by organising the existence of the peasants settled on his lands, 
and that of his domestic servants, upon conditions advantageous to both 
sides, thus setting the rural population a good example, and encouraging it 
in the exact and conscientious i:ulfilment of the state regulations. 

The examples that We have in view of the generous solicitude of the land¬ 
lords for the welfare of the peasants, and the gratitude of the peasants for the 
beneficent solicitude of the landlords, confirm in Us the hope that mutual, 
spontaneous agreement will solve the greater number of difficulties; diffi¬ 
culties which are inevitable in the adaptation of general rules to tlie diversity 
of conditions existent in separate estates; and that by this means tlio transi¬ 
tion from the old order to the new will be facilitated, and that for the futun^, 
mutual confidence, good understanding and unanimous striving for the com¬ 
mon welfare will be consolidated. 

For the more convenient accomplishment of those agreements between the 
landlords and peasants, by which the latter will acquire piroporty, together 
■with the farms and agricultural appendages, assistance will also bo afforded 
by the government, on the basis or special rules, by the payment of loans, 
and the transfer of debts lying on the estates. 

We rely upon the good sense of Our people. When the government’s idea 
of the abolition of serfdom became spread amongst the peasants who were 
unprepared for it, it-aroused partial misunderstandings. Some thought of 
lil^rty and forgot all about obligations. But the mass of the people did not 
waver in the conviction, that by natural reasoning, a soeieoy that freely 
enjoyed benefits must mutually minister to the wdfare of society by the 
fulfilment of certain obligations, and that in accordance with the Christian law, 
every soul must be subject unto the higher potms (Rom. xiii, 1), .must render 
theref(yre to all their dues, and especially to whom are due inbtiUf ‘emtom, fear^ 
honour (v. 7); that the lawfully acquired rights of the landowners cannot be 
taken from them without fitting recompense for their voluntary concession; 
and that it would be opposed to all justice to avail oneself of the land belong¬ 
ing to the landlord without rendering certain obligations in return for it. 

And now we hopefully expect that the serfs, in view of the new future 
opening for them, will understand and gratefuEy receive tiie great sacrifice 
made by the honourable nobility for the improvement of thek condition. 

They will understand, that having received a firmer foundation of property 
and greater freedom in the disposition of their agricultural labours, they have 
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become bouml, before aociety md themselves, to complete the beneficence of 
the new law by a laithful, wcll-intentionecl and diligent use of the rights con¬ 
ferred by it upon them. The most beneficent law cannot make people happy 
and prosperous, if they do not themselves labour to establish their felicity 
undhr tbe^ protection of the law. Competence and ease are not acquired and 
increased otiunwise tluin by unremitting labour, a wise use of powers and 
means, strict thrift and an lionest, God-fearing life* 

''Hie ex(M*.utorB of this new system will see that it is accomplished in an 
orderly and trancfuil manner, so that the attention of the agriculturists may 


carefully cultivaU^ the earth, and gather its fruits in order that afterwards 
from well-lilletl grnnark's the mnl may be taken for sowing the land that is for 
their perpetual enjoyment, or that will be acquired by them as their own 
prowrty. 

Sign yourselveB with the. sign of the cross, orthodox people, and call upon 
God with Us for llis blessing on your free labour, on your oomes and on the 
public welfares. 

Given in St. P<dersburg, on the nineteenth day of February in the year 
one thousand ('.ight hundred and sixty-onc from the birth of Christ, and 
the seventh of Our reign. 

Alexander./ 


EFSKCTS OF THE NEW CONDITIONS 


emancipation was published. As regards the cttect of tho new decree on 
the minds of tho population, it was soon ovidont that the educated classes, 
whose share in tho work of rrsform had been burdened with sacrifices, ex¬ 
pressed thoir joy ami satisfaction much more readily than tho peasant eiesses 
whom it immexlistolv concerned. Tho rebellious and discontented section 
of tho Eussiau nobility was and remainod decidedly in the minority; more 
ospooially under the first impression of tho great and decided step that had 
boon taken, no one dared to show clisanproval Public opinion had declared 
itself so (iomplotely in agreement with the government that no one could 
venture on opposition. f)n the contrary, among the nobility and officials the 
numbor of tlioBo who e'cxc.ded tho demands of the government was by no 
moanH inslgnid<5ant. rhcHO could not disguise their annoyance that their 
wishes in roga’^d to tie gnitnitmis transference of the lands possessed by the 
coinmunltiV lutd rcmaincl unnoticed. Although not distinctly audible until 
a later peruHl, thcHC voUh's were inllnential because they could count upon 
tho symput.hicH of the liberated section of the population. Moreover, a gieat 
part of tAio uobllity, at that thuo, roukoned upon a rich compensation for the 
sacrifice they liad made; they hoped to b© able to excite public opmion in 
favour of tho proposed domwad for the establishment of a constitution, and 
with its help to roacsli tho deairivi goal. I hus the disafieoted feelings of the 
hitherto governing (dasscs were voilod. and hold in cheek, by hopes lor tne 
future. At the most a small band of stubborn adherents to the system of 
Nicholas grumbled at tho liberalism come into fashion. 

their aimovanco at till) loss of thoir revenues and used every eftort 

cles. 
f 
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hand the habit of serfdom was too old and too deeply rooted to bo immjdi- 
atelv cast aside; on tho other the people’s attention was too eagerly directed 
iowLls the still pending economic arrangomentH w.th the proprietors for the 
nublication of the ukase of emancipation—to make any iminediate visible 
imnression Tho effect of tho emancipation proclaination was felt fnost 
stron<dv and most clearly in the two capitals of tho oinpiro; hero thouMnds 
of serfs were liviiii? as tradesmen, soooiul-hand dealers, artisans, drivers, 
servants &o., who had been, obliged to buy with high obroc-payineuts the 
rierht to’follow what was most profitable to them, and Wiio were always m 
dm?er of being recalled by the will of their ruasters, and compellixl to return 
to tas old dependent position. For tlioso, tho advimtagi's ol tho_ newly 
established arrangement of things wore very apparent: they could enjoy the 
fruits immediate!V; the emancipation law fixed the duration el tlioir depen¬ 
dence to two yoars only, and hxed an insiguiiicant ohroe tax loi t his transition 
period. It w nal.ural that from theso town-serfs should emuo the first 
expressions of thankfahiess and joy; tho first ovalions to t.he er.ar-liborator. 
But even Boro tbio WQiik fetuiiniuo clxtiriictor of tiio Slitv rsufo tlul not bolio 
itself: tlieir speeches were not, strictly spoaking, pasHionato out pourings. 
The Fetersbur^^ descriptions of ilieso momentous Jutbruary (lay.s tiiil most 
oharaoteristioaQy of drunken bonds of bearded eub-drivorH nnd arUaim who, 
reeling throuigh the streets, shouted Voly’shki^, volyuishkii (litoruUy 
“ blessed freedom”) on their way. Bcally oiVectivo, howov(u\ wa,H tho Hhout 
of rejoicing, with which tho masses of tho people received the emperor when 
he left the winter-palace, on the 19th of February, lo be prcesi^nt at tho pro¬ 
clamation of- the emanoipation-ukaso in tho lia/rm cathedral, and tho 
rejoicing when later the addresses wore proeouted t.o the kaisor emperor 
by the ^cently liberated serfs— tho drivers and lowor-ckr.s citizens of the 

two capitals. „ v i i 

Although this law had been proclaimed throughout the whole empire on 

the same day in all tho churches, and the “arbiters of peace" had at onco 
started to regulate the economic questions, tho iirst important manifestations 
in the country did not occur until two months later, in thci cud of April, 
1861. These wore manifestations of dissatisfaction and disappointment 


which arose east of the Yolga, and had as their luuukpiartitu's the govern¬ 
ments of Kazan and N'ijni-Novgorod. It is more tlua\ likely that revolu¬ 
tionary agitators from the higher educated classos were the lirsl. to sow the 
seeds of discontent. The people wore convmoed that the real eiiiauci lation- 
ukase of the czar had been intercepted in a fraudulent niiumcr jy the 
nobles and officials; that tho will of the czar wm to hand over to tho 
'peasants, without oomponsation and without drawbacks, the laud they had 
hitherto cultivated. These doctrines fell on soil fully prepart'd, lor the 
services rendered to the masters wore according to the popular idtsa of a 
purely personal nature, and were no equivalent for ilu) land cjoneedod to the 
communities. “ We belong to the masters; but tho land belongs to us,” was 
the peasants’ creed, so that tho abolition of jporsonal servitudes meant the 
same thing to them as the establishment of ^Veo property. In tho Kazan 

T , . . ° ., i iH.. ^ j ,. £• _ * ...1 
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ACoOr fruitless ende^ivours to induce the deceived people to return to 
obedience by fail- means, force of arms had to be used. Several battalions 
led by Count Apraxin marched through che ‘rjolting country, took the 
ringleader prisoner, and after Petrov had fallen into their hands and been 
insnintly shot,; order was once more so established, that in May this short 
episode was completely forgotten. The peasants returned to their duty, and 
tlio regulations of the “arbiters of peace" were on all sides earned out. 
Thoughts and hopes of complete freedom were not, however, entirely for¬ 
gotten; the Volga region for a long time remained the scene of revolutionary 
experiments, that worked up the people with the expectation of a long 
awaited “new freedom" and caused them to cling to the old idea of free 
division of the land. Now and then secretly printed papers, entitled 
Zemlyd i Volga (Land and Freedom) appeared, which sou^t to give a 
revolutionary turn to the agrarian question. 

On the whole the settlement of the agreement of separation between 
poj'.sants and proprietors was unexpectedly prompt and favourable in its 
cr arse. ■ Little as it can be acknowledged that the Russian peasant made 
good use of his newly-found freedom or that the influence of this freedom 
was favourable to the practical development of agriculture, still it is a fact 
that the peasantry displayed good-wili in the agreement of separation,_ a 
keen appreciation of the subject in hand and considerable docility ; while 
the task was honestly approached and justly dealt with by the arbiters of 
peace. The execution of the edict of the 19th February, 1861, was not 
placed in the hands of the ordinary authorities, but was confided to officials 
('hoson ad hoc from among the landowners, who were granted very extensive 
powers. It was a lucky stroke of decided and far-reachjng importance that 
those so-called arbiters of peace {Mirovuye Posn'edmki) were not included 
in the service of the state and were not bound by the regulations of the 
bureaucratic hierarchy. For the first time in Russia, men of different 
occupations and social position, enjoying equal rights, stood side by side to 
help the accomplishment of patriotic work that promised neither titles, 
ranlc, nor preferment. Generals m command, simple lieutenants, active 
councillors of state, and titular councillors were granted leave of absence 
directly the choice of their fellow-citizens and equals fell on them, so that 
they might undertake the division of the estates of the nobility and the 
communal lands in certain districts according to the edict and prevail upon 
both parties to*come to an understanding; it was only where this could not 
satisfactorily brought about that the strict letter of the regulations were 
oiiforced and tlio operation of the higher authorities was requested.^ 

ABOLITION' OF CORfOEAL PUNISHMENT (1863 A.D.) 

Th(^ lirst. reform that followed on the abolition of the law of serfdom, 
which liiul b(HUi an unsurmountabb obstacle to any improvement and reform 
in political organisation of the state, was the abolition of the cruel and 
sliamefnl corporal [mnishments which were formerly allotted for crimes. 

In beginning of the reign of Alexander 11 attention had been directed 
to the fact that corporal punisliment as a punitive measure did not accomplish 
the ixd'ormation amendment of the criminal, but only dishonoured the per¬ 
sonality of tlu^. man, lowered his feeling of honour and destroyed m him 
tlie sense of his manliootl 

Tlif^ emperor began by diminishing the number of offences amenable to 
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corporal punishrucnt; the new position which had given to the {KMisauts 
by the abolibc n of serfdom, soon led to tlu^ almost total suppmsaion of corporal 
pumshment for thepu 

On the 29th of April, 1863, an imperial ukiujo hdlcwod, hy whi(dA corporal 
punishment was entirely abolished as a punitivts nnuisure, doUrmined by the 
sentence of the public tribunals. By this memorable ukase, wliio-h will 
ever remain a glorious monument in the legislation of Russia* wore al)oii8ho(l 
by the will oi the czar-liborator, tlio last iraeus of slavery in Russia; the 
running of the gauntlet, the spur, the lash, the (sat, tlie hraiKUtig of tlie human 
body, all passed away into eternal oblivion; Iho punishment of the rod, to 
which persons belonging to the class not ojcempt from (jorporal punishment 
had hitherto been subjected, was replaced for them by arrest or conhnoment 
in prison, and was preserved only in two or throe c.aKos and thou in tlio most 
moderate measure. 


KEF0RM8 IN THK OOUMV. OF JUBTTCM'; 

4 

Almost simultaneously with the establishment of the provincial and 
territorial institutions, the exnoeror Alexander ll recogm“»ed it as inclisjACns- 
able for the welfare of his peop e, to reform the rwb^tlng judiciary system and 
law proceedings, to render all his subjects e<jual bofou; the* legal authorities, 
and to afford them alUhesame protection ot the tribunu.r and th/ law. 

Ancient Russian tribunals, as is well known, were far frotn l)eing distin¬ 
guished either by their uprightness or the rapidity of them procedure. It is 
liardly necessary to remind readers that justice was admimstertid in m^cret, 
behind closed doors, besides which not merely outsiders w^ero refused iwlmit- 
tanc^ to the courts, but even the persons implicated and iutcrcHted in the 
affair. Such chancery secrecy resu].te<l in great la<‘k of truth and justice in 
the tribunals. Taking advantage of the secrecy of the proeeodmga, the 
judges allowed themselves to commit every possible abuse: they extorted 
money from the suitors, behaved unfairly and against their own consciences, 
distorted facts and afterwards decided tlie affair in accordance with their own 
views and pleasure, that is, as was most advantagcniim and convenient to 
them. Another great defect in the ancient liusaian tribunals was due to the 
fact that the entire procedure was carried on in them exclusively on paper, 
upon the foundation of notes alone; verbal explanations were not pemiitted 
in the tribunals. This complicated fonn of written pro(H!duiO led to litiga¬ 
tions of incredible length; the most trivial lawsuit sometimes dragged on for 
years, requiring enormous expenditure and often in the end ruining the liti¬ 
gants. In a like manner, the accused, not infrettuenily immeent people, and 
only suspected of some crime or 00‘cnce, had to languish for ymim in |irison, 
awaiting the termination of their affairs before tins courts. 

The emperor Alexander 11 was well aware of all tliesfi dehsets and imper¬ 
fections in the ancient courts of justice, and as a truis friend of liumauity 
could not remain indifferent to such an order of things. lie therefore desired 
that there should be established in Russia a system of justic-e that would bo 
speedy, righteous, merciful, and equitable,” The reign of truth and mercy 
in the tribunals could be attained only by a complete reorganisation of the 
ancient tribunals, in consequence of which, by command of the cssar, ncjw legal 
statutes were composed, and received the imperial confirmation towards ttie 
end of November, 1864. 

The enormous superiority of the new tribunals over the old ones was at 
once evident. The new courts, carrying on their business in public, punished 
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crimes without respect of persons; all Russian subjects were recognised as 
equal before the iaw and the courts. The appearance of justices of the peace 
had a ]jarticular importance for the people newly liberated from the depend- 
encp ol: serfdom; they afforded the hitherto poor and almost defenceless 
lower classes a possibility of^ protecting themselves against every kind of 
offence, violence and oppression, and of claiming their legal rights almost 
without trouble or expense. 


THE POLISH INSURRECTION OF 1863 

In spite of his ardent reformatory activity in the interior of the empire, 
the emperor Alexander II did not neglect foreign policy. Although, at the 
conclusion of the Crimean war, the emperor 
had recognised the necessity of a prolonged 


tleavourod to avoid becoming entangled in the 
affairs of nations, nevertheless in all cases 
where the interests of Russia were affected. 


ot me roasu reoe 
1863 is particularly remarkable in this respect: 
The amelioration of conditions in Poland had 
occuiiied Alexander II immediately after his 
accession to the throne, and he had at once 
eliminated ineciualitic^.s of legislation between 
Ills Russian and Polish subjects: all that was 


yvH inese lavours arouseu a leeimg oi grati¬ 
tude in tlie mor(‘. moderate and wiser portion 
of the population. But they were not received 
in the same spirit by those Poles who dreamed 
of the re-estalilishment of the ancient Poland 
with its former frontiers, and of giving entire 







of a separate state. These persons looked mestchbb costomb 

with hostility upon all the actions of the Rus¬ 
sian govermiient and, with tlie design of entering into an open conflict with 
Russia, Hc^ciretly began to incite the people of Poland to revolt. 

In January, 1863, a fresh insnrrccidon burst forth in Poland. But the 
revolutionaries wen* unsuccessful, and the Russian troops defeated them at 
every point, taking 300 prisoners and a considerable number of guns. ^ Being 
desirous of again trying mild measures, end in the hope of at last bringing the 
Poles to ft^ason, the emperor declared that pardon would be granted to^ ah 
who laifl tlt‘wn their a,rum by the 13th of Maw. But the term allotted expired 
without good Hense having triumphed. Then Count Birg was ap pointed 
viceroy in Warsaw, and Adjutant-General Muraviev, governor-genera, of the 
northwest border. Under the direction of these two men, the conflict took 
it more decided character and the suppression of the rebellion was made effec- 
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Meanwhile, when the insurrection was already aiinost put down l)y ttxe 
Russian troops, three great western European powers—England, Franc© 
and Austria-"-expressed their sympathy with tlic Polish movement and at 
the same time gave the Poles hopes of assistance. Having concerted togetlier, 
and being besides supported by Turkey, these powers siniultaiuxnisly sent the 
Russian government threatening exactions for concessions to Poland. Nat¬ 
urally, these pretensions on the part of the powers were offensive to Russian 
national honour. A feeling of profound indignation and wminded dignity 
took possession of the Russian nation, and readiness was exi)resaed to sacri¬ 
fice everything to the defence of the fatherland. Prince A. M. Gortcluikov 
showed himself a worthy champion of Alexander 11 in the resistance shown 
to the European powers. 

Meeting with such decided opposition to their interforeuce, the p(*wcr8 
became convinced that the entire Russian nation stood behind the c^ar, and 
they were obliged to withdrav/ their exactions. The final suppression of the 
Polish insurrection became thenceforth a matter of internal policy. Com¬ 
plete tranquillity was restored in Poland in the year 1864. 

Following on these events a series of measures was undertaken tending 
to the gradual union of the kingdom of Poland with, tlio Russian empire. The 
most beneficial of all these measures was the ukaso^ of tlio 2mi of March, 
1864, for the reorganisation of the pe^isantry in the kingdom of^ Poland. 

Strictly speaking, the law of serfdom had been abolished jn Poland as 
early as the iDeginnmg of the nineteenth century, but the freedom the pea¬ 
sants had then received was no better than servitude; they were individually 
free, but had no share in the possession of land. By virtue of the iihm of 
tne 2nd of March, 1864, the land of which the peasants had the use became 
their property, and the compensation to the landowners was defrayed by the 
state. 

Upon this important measure followed a series of other meaBures, con¬ 
tributing to the d.evelopment of the general welfare of Poland; and finally in 
1869 it was declared by the imperial will that incasurea should be taken for 
the com] 3 lete union of 'the kingdom of Poland with the other ]:)artB of the 
empire, by which the definitive pacification of Poland was completed. 


THE SUBJECTION OF THE CAUCASUS (18(H A.I).) 

The aub.iection of the Caucasus took place in the year after the fluppres- 
sion of the Polish insurrection. 

Of all the nations that populated the Caucasus, only the Georgians and 
Armenians had succeeded, some centuries before the birth of Clnist, in estab¬ 
lishing independent kingdoms. But being surrounded by powerful and war¬ 
like mountaineers and bounded on the south by the dominions of Persia and 
Turkey, the kingdoms of Georgia and Armenia had gradually fallen into de.cay, 
and therefore Georgia itself turned to Russia, as professing the same religion, 
with the request to be received into the empire. Yielding to the urgent 
request of the unfortunate country, the emperor Paul I, who was then rcugn- 
ing in Russia, annexed Georgia in 1800 A.n. 

After the annexation of Georgia to Russia, the raountein people made 
their appearance from the north and south amongst Russian possessions, \m 
by continuing their previous plundering and incursions into Russian terri¬ 
tory, they hindered relations between the Caucasus and the empire. Thus, 
in order to secure the tranquil possession of Georgia nothing remained but to 
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^abject to Russian domination those wild tribes of the Mohammedan faith 
which lived in tne mountains separating Russia from the Caucasus. There¬ 
fore durinl," the first years of the nineteenth century there commenced an 
almost continuously persistent and truly heroic struggle of the Russian army' 
against the Caucasian tribes, which was prolonged for more than sixty years 
until that definitive subjection of the Caucasus which took place during the 
reign of Alexander II. 


The Taking of Schamyl 

The struggle against the Caucasian mountaineers was rendered peculiarly 
difiicult at that time by the appearance of S6hamyl as their leader, uniting as 
he did all the qualities of a brave and experienced soldier to his spiritual call¬ 
ing. The possessor of an iron will and an astonishing skill in ruling over the 
wild mountain tribes, Schamyl converted them into an organ of war which he 
directed against the Russians. Added to this he fortified the almost impreg¬ 
nable mountains, constructed excellent fortresses and established powder- 
works, foundries, etc. Seeing all this the Russians began to carry on a regular 
warfare against the mountaineers. The commander-in-chief in the Caucasus, 
who also exercised the functions of Caucasian viceroy, was Adjutant-general 
Prince Bariatinski, with whose nomination the war took a decisive turn. 

Prince Bariatinski directed his efforts first of aU against the eastern group 
of the Caucasian mountains. The general aggressive movement of the Rus¬ 
sian army, which was accomplished after mature reflection, soon placed 
Schamyl in an embarrassing position which put an end to the fascination he 
had exercised over the mountaineers, who had hitherto been blindly devoted 
to hini. One tribe after another fell away from Schamyl and declared its sub¬ 
mission to Russia. Defeated and pressed on every side, Schamyl fled to 
Daghestan, the extreme eastern province of the Caucasus, on the shores of 
the Caspian Sea and took refuge with his family and a little band of adherents 
in the village of Gunib situated on the heights of an inaccessible mountain, 
where he decided to defend himself to the last. Meanwhile, the Russian 
troops, which had indefati^ably pursued Schamyl, finally besieged him at 
Gumb and surrounded the village itself with a thick chain of soldiers. Upon 
the proposal of the commander-in-chief to put an end to the useless defence, 
and to spare the village the horrors of an assault, Schamyl, hitherto deemed 
invincible, saw his hopeless position, left his refuge, and surrendered himself 
as prisoner on the 6th of September, 1859, throwing hiinself upon the mercy of 
the czar. The taking of Senamyl produced an impression of astonishment on 
all the mountain tribes: the whole Caucasus trembled with desire for peace. 
After the taking of Gunib and tihe captivity of Schamyl the whole eastern 
portion of the Caucasus submitted to the Russian domination. 

After this all the efforts of the Ru^ian troops were immediately directed 
towards the western Caucasus, adjoining the eastern shore of the Black bea; 
but the definitive subjection of this part of the Caucasus required yet four 
years of uninterrupted and unrelaxed conflicts. Meanwhile, at the begin¬ 
ning of the year 1863, Eield-marshal Prince Bariatinski was on account of 
impaired liealth replaced by a new Caucasian viceroy in the person of the 
emperor's youngest brother, the grand duke Michael Nikolaivitcn, after wmen 
the aggressive movements of the Russian troops proceeded with such rapid¬ 
ity, that the entire conquest of the western portion of the Caucasus w^ accom¬ 
plished in the spring of the year 1864. Thus ended the costly ^d bloody 
Caucasian war, and since then aU the Caucasus has belonged to Russia- 
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tion of the Khivan possessions fell to Russia, Besides tins, the khan had 
acknowledge a partial dependence upon Russia, he was obliged to reimburse 
her by a considerable sum of money for the expenses incurred in the cam- 
paign, and to allow the Russian merchants to trade frtHily in ins dowunions; 
le was pledged to discountenance plundering, to sot at liberty all prisoners 
and slaves, and to abolish throughout bis i)Ofisea8ionfl forever all trafruj in 
slaves. Thus, through the medium of the (Jaiar Liberator, freedom wtw brought 
into central Asia—the land of slavery and of arbitrary rule* The complete 
pacification of a great country was accomplished* 


THE liUSBO-TURKISH WAR (IB77-187B AU).) 

Besides the wars already enumerated, Raisaia had. tinder tlie rttign of the 
Czar Liberator, to carry on another war, which entailed innumerabbs sacrificos. 

In the summer of 1875, the Slavonians of the two Turkish dtspendencitjs 
of Bosnia and Herzegovina, inhabited by Servian nu;es, rose agaittst their 
oppressors, the Turks, and decided to take up arms in (bdenee of their faith, 
freedom, and property, and the honour of their wives and daughters, and to 
endeavour to obtain equal rights with the Muaaulnum aubjtx 5 ts of Turkey. 

In the summer of 1876 the neighbouring Slavoniatt principalities of Mon¬ 
tenegro and Servia came to the aid of the Bosnians and Herzegovinians, and 
declared war against Turkey. The Montenegrins were undc^r the leadership 
of their Prince Nicholas, and the Servian troops under the command of the 
Russian General Tchernaiev, the hero of Tashkond, wlio volunteered his 
services to the Slavonians. 

Although Montenegro, which was small in the number of its sons, hut 
mighty by their bravery and their love of freedom, ha,d more than once 
defeated the Turkish armv, Servia with her few troops could not stand against 
the Turkish troops, which definitively overcame the Servian forces and! were 
about to invade the frontiers of Servia. Russia, however, did not allow tiiia 
invasion to take place, and in October, 1876, the emperor Alexander II 
required from the Turkish sultan the immediate cessation of furdier lios- 
tilities gainst the Servians, and in order to su riport ihestJ demamls he or- 
dered that a portion of the Russian army shoulc. be placed on a war footing. 
The decisive action of the czar towards the Turkish government at once 
stopped the invasion of the Turkish hordes into Servia, and a hwo months' 
armistice was concluded between Servia cmd Turkey. 

But in spite d this, the Turks continued their emoUies amongst the 
Christians of the Balkans; defenceless Bulgaria in partitmlar suffered from 
the fury of the Turks. They traversed the country with fire and sword, striv- 
mg to stifle the movement taking place there by tlie savage slaughter of 
thousands of the inhabitants,^ without distinction of sex or age. 

_ For a long while Russia endeavoured to avert the situation, without liav- 
mg recourse to arms, in order —as Alexander 11 expressed it“-*'to avoid 
shedding the precious blood of the sons of Russia.” But all his efforts wore 
unsuccessful, all means arbitration were exhausted and also the ] patience 
of that most peace-loving of monarchs, the emperor Alexander 11 He found 
tumseij obliged to declare war against Turkey and to advance his troops 
towards the Turkish frontier.^ On the 19th of April, 1877, the emperor joined 
nis array at Kishinev, where it had been commanded to assemble, and on the 
^4tli of the sarne month, after public prayers, he informed the troops of their 
approaching entry upon the frontiers of Turkey. Thus commenced the Russo- 
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Turkish war, which was carried on simultaneously in two parts of the world 
— in EuT'ope and in Asia. 

The commander-in-chief of the Russian troops upon the Asiatic theatre of 
the war was the grand-duke Michael Nikolaivitch, governor of the Caucasus. 
A few days after the issue of the manifesto declaring war, the Russian troops 
had occupied the Turkish fortress of Bajazet without a struggle (April 30th), 
and had proceeded to besiege the first class fortress of Kars, justly regarded 
as one of the chief points of support of the Turkish army in Asia Minor, after 
which at the beginning of May they took by assault another sufficiently impor¬ 
tant Turkish fortress — that of Ardahan. 

As to the Danubian army, of which the grand-duke Nicholas Nikolaivitch 
was appointed commander-in-chief, on the very day of the declaration of war 
it entered into the principality of Rouraania, which was subject to Turkey, 
and directed its march towards the Danube. At the passage of the Danube, 
the problem consisted in diverting the attention of the Turks from the spot 
where the chief forces of the Russian army were to cross. This was accom- 
plislu^d with entire success; complete secrecy was maintained, and during 
the night between the 26th and 27th of June the Russian troops crossed the 
Danube with the iissistance of pontoons and rafts, at a point where the Turks 
least expected it, namely, from Zimnitzi (between the fortresses of Rustchuk 
and Nikopol) to Sistova; the Russian losses in this great undertaking did not 
exceed 1,000 men fallen from the ranks. Having thus crossed the Danube and 
disembarked on the enemy’s shores, the Russian troops, without giving their 
adversaries time to recover, began to move into the heart of Bulgaria, and 
took town after town and fortress after fortress from the Turks. 

But in Asia as well as in Europe the first brilliant successes of the Rus¬ 
sians were followed by some serious reverses, which like the victories were 
first manifested upon the Asiatic seat of the war. The most serious reverse 
of the Ru'‘'''’ans in Asia wius the unsuccessful attack (June 25th) upon the 
Turkish stronghold near Zcven, after which the Russian troops were obliged 
to raise for a time even the siege of Kars, and to retire within their owm fron¬ 
tiers. But the temporary reverses of the Russian troops on the European 
theatre of the war were far more important. The most serious reverse during 
the entire period of the Eastern war was the attack of the Russian troops 
upon Plevna. Plevna wm an insignificant Bulgarian town. The Russian troops 
hoped easily to overcome it, and on the 20th of July a small detachment of 
them attacked Plevna. But it turned out that the Turks had already man¬ 
aged to concentrate considerable forces within the little town, under the com¬ 
mand of the best of their leaders, the gifted and resolute Osman-Pasha, added 
to which the most talented European engineers had constructed round Plevna, 
in the space of a few days, a network of fortifications, rendering Plevna an 
impregnable position. In consequence of this the first attack of the Russian 
troops on Plevna was repulsed by the Turks; the losses of the Russians 
amounted to three thousand killed. 

Ten days later (on the 30th of July) the Russian troops made a second 
attack against Plevna. But this time again the attack resulted in a like 
defeat; the enemy’s forces, which far exceeded those of the Russians, repelled 
all the assaults of the Russian troops, added to which this second attack on 
Plevna cost the Russians 7,500 men. Following upon this, with the arrival 
of fresh reinforcements for the army encamped before Plevna, a third and 
final heroic effort wiis made to take this fortified position by storm. The 
chief part in the attock was taken by the brave young general Skobelev and 
his detachment. But in spite of his brilliant action, in spite of the heroism 



exploits ever achieved. At the sam*^ time, on the hluropcuwi theatn^ ol the 
war on the southern slope of the Balkans a great Tu’iciah body of troops was 
concentrated under the command of tlus talented h^iuh^r Suhsimaii Pasha, with 
the object of retaking at any cost the Shipka piiss, which w»w occ4»pied by a 
small Russian detachment. During the spacer of mwen days (from tl»o 2lBt 
to the 28th of August) the Turks end(iavoured to wntst froin th(^ Russians tlie 
Shipka pass, and a series of furious attacks was made with this objtict, ()n 
the first two days a handful of heroes, who defended the lu'ights of Shipka, 
repulsed all the desperate efforts of Suleiman iVsha’s entire army! Tlie (;eho 
of the incessant artillery fire became one endk^ss roll of thuud(*,V. The Rus¬ 
sian ranks dwindled and were exliausted from wounds arul fatigue,. It was 
at that time that the Russian gunners, under the command of (lemu'al Raclet- 
zki came to their assistance, and by the 24th of August fmsh r(4nfore(un(ints 
arrived. The Turks’ insane attacks still continued <hiriag th(^ 25th, 26th 
and 27th, but on the evening of the 27th of August all wiwsudtlenly cuiei; 
the Turks had become convinced that they could not ov(‘rcome tins steadfaHt- 
ness and bravery of the Russian trooi)S defending tlie Shipka pass, and luul 
retired. 

Meanwhile, after the third attempt on Plevna, it wan docidtul not to renew 
again such dearly bought attacks, but to limit opomtioUH to cm;ireling the 
Turkish positions in order to cut otf communicathm hetween Pltwna and the 
surrounding places, and thus to starve the Turks into surrender. 

At the end of October Gonorfd Gurko’s divishm, among wliicR were the 
uards, took Gorni Dubinak, Telisch and a series of otlmr Turkish strong¬ 
holds, situated to the southwest of Plevna and protecting the Sophia road, 
along which reinforcements and stores haxl hitherto been brought Into Plevna, 
and thus out off entirely all communications betwoen that town and the 
outside. After less than a month’s time all the provisionH that the Turks 
had in Plevna were definitively exhausted. On the morning of the 10th of 
December, Osman Pasha, being desirous of ixmetrating through the RuHsian 
lines to the Danube, made a violent attempt to get out of Plevna, lie cut 
his way through, but after some hours of desperate fighting- -during which 
he was wounded in the leg — he was thrown biw-k and com|Kdlecl to surrender, 
with all his army to the number of more than 40,000 men. Hus lieated action 
cost the Russians 600 men killed, and double that amount wounded. 

Taking deeply to heart the successes of his valiant army and the lioly 
work for which it was fighting, the emperor Alexander 11 had at the end of 
May, 1877, at the very commencement, that is, of the war, arrived in Bul¬ 
garia, and in spite of the weak state of his health had nmiained all the while 
amongst the acting army of the Danube, sharing all reverses and privations 
of mnitary life on the march. 

“ I go as a brother of mercy,” said the cmr when he set off for the active 













then? ail me inariiai g ^ 
the eneirY, the emperor concentrated his attention upon themck and wounded 
soldiers to whom he showed himself not a brother, but a very father of 
mercy. Zealously visiting the sick, and wounded soldiers in the hospitals 
and ambulances, the emperor showed them heartfelt sympathy, comforted, 
encouraged, and sustained the sufferers, listened to their tales with fatherly 
love, and with his own hand rewarded those who had distinguished them¬ 
selves by their services in battle. 

The wounded and their families were the object of the emperor Alexander’s 
unwearied care. He was rejoiced when the provisions sent out for the use of 
the wounded by the empress Marie Alexandrovna arrived from St. Peters¬ 
burg. Alexander unfailingly distributed them himself, carefully inquiring of 
each soldier what he wanted, what he liked, and strove to satisfy each suf¬ 
ferer: to the musicians he gave accordions, to the readers books, to the smokers 
tobacco pouches, to the non-smokers tea, dainties, etc. Both soldiers and 
officers were as pleased as children at receiving’presents from the hand of the 
royal “ brother of mercy,” and listening to his cordial, gracious words. The 
soldiers’ love for the emperor, their joy and rapture at seeing him acted like 
living water on the wounded; everyone that could move strove to rise, to 
stand up, to take courage; they stretched out their hands to the czar, kissed 
his raiment and blessed his name. It was only after the fall of Plevna, when 
the war clearly inclined to the advantage of the Russians, and further success 
was entirely secured, that the emperor, bidduig farewell to his troojDS, left 
the active army and in the beginning of Decemloer, 1877, returned to Russia. 

Immediately after the taking of Plevna it was decided that, without losing 
time, the Balkans should be crossed. Meanwhile a severe winter had already 
set in and the Turks did not even admit the possibility of the Russian troops 
crossing the Balkans at such a time. But here again all the valour of the 
Russian army was displayed. To take a whole army across the Balkans in 
winter was a work of the very greatest difficulty and danger; but to cross 
the Trievna |)ass had never yet been attempted by any army in the world. 
iStrictlv speaking, the chief part of the Russian army crossed the Iklkans at 
two otV.er points, but it was part of the Russian strategy to carry an insigni¬ 
ficant portion of the troojis across by the Trievna pass in order that the 
attention of fcl;e Turks should be diverted from tne chief army, and the pass¬ 
age of the lattex thus be facilitated. The accomplishment of this terribly diffi¬ 
cult and almost impossible feat wfis entrusted to General Kartzov’s division. 
On the night between the 3rd and 4th of January the division moved on 
its road. After having renfRed by ieciedible efforts the very summit of 


and General Kartzov’s division entered into communication on one side 


After descending the Balkans to the Valley of Roses, General Radetzki, 
together with General Bkobelev, who had come to his assistance after the fall 
of Plevna, attacked on the 9th of January an army of 40,000 Turks at 
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accomplished the feat unexampled in history of tine passage of the Balkans, 
the Russian army continued its victorious advance; Adrianopk^, the s(H‘,on(l 
capital of the Turkish empire, was taken without a struggle and ttio troopa 
drew near to Constantinople itself* Then., on the J^rd of March, 1878, at 
a little place called San Stofano, at ten versts from Constantinople, Turkey 
signed the conditions of peace offered her by Russia. 

Meanwhile the great European powers rexiuired that thrc^e couditions of 
peace should be submitted to their consideration, and thus tlu^ treaty of San 
Stefano showed itself to be only a preliminary one: the great J^irofauui 
powers ratified it only after considerable changes. ^ Tluise nltxu’cd conditious 
of peace were signed in 1878 by the plenipohmiiaries of all the grf‘.u,t pow(jr.s 
at the Congress of Berlin; after which on the 8th of February, 1879, a linal 
treaty of peace, based on these same conditions, was signed at Constantinople 
between Russia and Turkey. 

The emperor Alexander might certainly with full right have insFied (ui 
the ratification of the treaty of peace of San Stefano without any aliemtionj; 
but then Russia would have incurred a fresh war with bluropcs, while tlie 
emperor deeply felt the necessity of peace. It Wfeus time to give the KuHsian 
people rest aft. jr they liad made such sacrilkscB in ihe struggle for tluhr Sla* 
vonian brefe'en! Pitying his people, the emperor decMied however pain¬ 
ful it might be to him — not to insist on all that had iK’^en gainful at the price 
of Russian blood and confirmed by the treaty of San SUdano witli Turkey, 
but consented in Berlin to great concoBsions, which dki not, Imwtwfn*, in any 
way interfere with the liberation of the Christian population (ff Turk(‘y, 

By the treaties of San Stefano and Berlin,^ that part of lioHHarabia, wm 
returned to Russia which, by the Peace of Paris in 1856, had Iwum cxukil to 
her by Turkey after the Crimean campaign. Thanks to this, liusnia again 
reached the mouths of the river Danube; in Asia she aef|uirc .i it portion of 
the Turkish possessions, with the port of Batmn and tin* iortn‘Hw of Kara, 
which guaranteed her security and future development. Mnally, in com¬ 
pensating for the military expenditure ini;urn;jl by JlUKsia, l\irki‘.y'was bound 
to pay her an indemnity of 300 million roublcH, 

Thus terminated the Russo-Turkish War of 1877-1878 -- tliat dfuusive 
struggle for the liberation of the Slavonians of the Balkan peninsula, and 
although in consequence of the interference of Europe Russia was far from 
attaining what she iiad a right to expect after the enormous Hac,rilicx.vs she had 
made, and the glorious victories sjie had gained, neverthelesH the gresat and 
sacred object of the war was attained; on the memorable day of tim cmauci|')a™ 
tion of the peasants in Russia, also the Slavonian nations of tha Balkan p \ 
insula were liberated, by the help of Russia and lier grtmt monarch, from P 
Turkish yoke which had oppressed them for ages. To the emperor Alex 
ander II, who gave freedom to many millions of his own subjects, Wfw allotted 
also the glorious r61e of liberator of the Balkan ChristianH, by wiiom he was 
a second time named the Czar-Liberator! 


SPKEAD 01^ BBUOATION AND CIVILWATIOH 

The new order of things established in Russia, thanks to the great reforms 
of Emperor Alexander II, called forth a particular want of edmuiied, cmlight- 
ened men. They were necessary to the wise interpretation and tvxecuiion of 
the luminous ideas of the Czar-Liberator, 

Recognising that the spread of education amongst the peof dt^ is an indis¬ 
pensable condition of its prosperity, the emperor Alexander 11, who had 
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bf^conu^ conviiKHMi by a pwHoiud Hurvoy of Russia, that one of the chief obsta¬ 
cles to b(‘r profT^’CHH lay in tlie iKiiorauce of the people, wished to |[?ive to 
his subject's tlic ineaiiH for th(i hig;luwt decree of enliRntenmeut. This solicitude 
wiiH (expressed m a radic-al ndorni of all the (Klucatioual establishments of the 
empire, bciginniniL^ with tht^ univtu'Hity and finishini^ with the national schools. 
Properly spi^aaing, it itiay ho usserte,d that the ;orsmary national schools and 
villag(^ khooh’ W(a’o- croaicHl duritig the reigu o;: Alexander II, for until his 
reign the primary edimaiiou of tins people 
wsus in a sad coadition, atul amongst them • . 

an sdmoHt total ignorance prevaileci 

Ilia legishitiou for tins edtie.aiion of the 
masses sliould justly Ih^ numlnwi amongst 
the most important works of the Omr- 
Liberator. Hut many wm’c the. otlier reforms 
accomplished by him tlnifi also hml a gnvit 
and iKamficent signification for ihe Russian 
people. During llui nugii of the emperor 
Ak«ander 11 the (umntry, which had until 
then Init fewnu^atm^id inie,rcomim\mication, 
became covered with a lavtwork of rail¬ 
ways. lui eonjuneiion with the extraordi¬ 
narily rapid dtwthipmtmt of railway com- 
nmnication, tlu^ posial^service was perfceteil, 
the telegraph mndts its appearanc.e, while 
commert^e aiul tr^^d^^ aepuinHl widt^ ilevidop- 
meni. Idnally, essential cluniges ami im- 
provemenis wen^ inirotlueiHl into the llmui- 
cial adminml^ration of the. (‘mpire; the police 
was reorganiwHl mid eertaiii inodifieatkms 
wmxi grmdod to tin*. pr(‘ss, in eonsequeuco 
of which then^ was a powerful awakening 
in the intellectual life of tlu^ peoples. 

TIIU UKVrU OK AKHKANUKR I! 

lu studying the wars which took jilaee 
during the teign of Alexandm* 11, it is iin- 
possible not to rmmirk tlmX they were all 
euUu’ed upon ami earried ou, not under the 
iidltumee of amhition, uoi wlUi tlie thirst 

for c.ouquesl, hut texelmiively out of a feeling of humanity, in order to pre 
serve thosi^ living on the frontiers of the liuBHian empire from the plunder 
ing limursioiiM of half savage Asiatic irihes (as was the casein the Bu])jectior, 
of the (huesusuH, of Khokmal, Hiikhara, and Khiva), or for tlui deliverance 
of the oppressed c.oreligionistH of liuasia (ns, fur example, the deliverance oi 
the Hla-vouians of ilus balkauH), 

dhc*. muptu’or Alexandm* H was aciivejy Holkiious Jor the welfare of his 
sulijiTts during the twenty .si'&^yearsof his glorious reign, never losing sight 
of tlui exaltation of ilai <‘oimtry and i!ie coiwolidatiou of the prosperity of 
the nation. Hut in M[>itc of the indefatigahle labours and father, y care oi the 
emperor Alc^xamler 11, in splits of thi*. miormous smwices he rendered to the 
country, of Ills hotmdlcMri goodness of heart, his great clemency and imusual 
humanity -’amongst Dm RuKsian people were to be found those who had 
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more than once tried by violence to shake the existing state and social orga¬ 
nisation of Russia and who did not atop at any crime for the attainment of 
their ends. Their boundless audacity finally reached the htst limits, and 
they dared more than once to make attempts on thtvlife of tlie Czar Liberator 

On the 2nd of March, 1880, the 2r)th year of the reign of tiie emperor 
Alexander 11 was accomplished, and this memorable day wiis celebrated with 
heartfelt enthusiasm in both capitals and ihrotighout tlio wlu)le Russian 
Empire. But amongst the millions of joyous Ilussian hearts, for one man 
alone in Russia the festivity was not a festivity. ^ That man was the czar 
himself, the creator of the happiness of many millions of Russians and the 
cause of the rejoicings. The emperor <iid not doubt the sincere affection of 
the people towards him; he knew and felt that Russia loved her czar with 
ail her soul; but at the same time he knew and felt, that in spite of all the 
glory of his reign, in spite cf the great measures he had accomplished, tlie 
Russian land bore a handful of malcontents, whose; desigim it was b(;yond 
the power of anyone to arrest. 

The fatal 13th of March, 1881, came, About one o'clock in the afternoon 
the emperor drove in a carriage from the Winter Palace in Ht, Petersburg, 
accompanied by his usual escort, to tins Mic;hac;l riding school to iissist at a 
grand military parade, appointed to take place; tliat <lay. Coming out of 
the riding school at the end of the parade, at about a (quarter to thuic, and 
learning that the grand duke Michael Nikolaivitch, who was f>r<;serR at the 
parade, intended to visit the grand duchess Oatheritn; Mikhailovna at the 
Mikhailovski palace, the emperor proposed to his bredher tha,t they should 
go together. After spending about half an hour at the Mikhailovski palace 
the emperor came out alone, witliout the grand duk(;, and told the coachman 
to drive home by the same way." The carriage set off along the (latlierine 
canal, in the direction of the Theatre bridge. ^ 

At three o’clock in tho afternoon, at a diHtamjo of about 350 foot from 
the comer of the Engineer street, the omporor’s tuirriage an it drove along the 
side of the canal, past the garden of the Mlkhailovaki palaoo, oamo alongside 
a young man at tRe foot-path of the canal; he afterwards turned out to be 
the citizen Nicholas Ivanovitch Rissakov. When he came on a line with the 
imperial carriage, Rissakov turned liis face towards it, and before the escort 
could notice anything, (juickly threw beneath the feed of the horses harness(s(l 
to the carriage, something white like snow, which afterwards turiUHl out to be 
an explosive instrument wra])ped up in a handkerchief. At the same instant 
,a deafening crash, like a salvo of artillery, resounded; two Cossacks riding 
behind the czar’s equipage fell from their horses wounded, and a fourteen- 
year-old peasant boy, mortally wounded, lay groaning on the |>avement; a 
thick cloud of snow and splinters filled the air.’ The emperor’s carriage 
ajDpeared much damaged by tno explosion; all the four windows and the little 
glass behind were broken, the frame of tin; dt)or waa splintered at the side 
and back, tbe side of tbe carriage was broken and the bottom aoriously 
injured. When ho had thrown the explosive instrument under tlie carriage, 
Rissakov began to run olf’ in the direction of the Nevski Prospect; but at a 
few yards from the spot whore the explosion had taken place, he slipped, 
fell, and was seized by some soldiers who came up. The emperor himself 
was entirely uninjured. He ordered the coachman to atop the horses, opened 
the left door, got out of the carriage, and went to the spot where Rissakov 
was already surrounded by a crowd of people. 

Then, when the emperor, desiring to examine the spot where the explosion 
had taken place, had left Rissakov, and had made a few steps along the path- 



w>y of the canal, another man—who turned out to be a Pole named Grine- 
vetzki--'^waiting till the emperor was at a distance of two yards from him, 
raised his arms and threw something on the footpath at the very feet of the 
emperor. ; At the same moment, not more than four or five minutes after 
the first explosion, another deafening explosion was heard, after which a 
mass of smoke, snow and scraps of clothing enveloped everything for some 
moments. When the column of smoke dispersed, to the stricken gaze of the 
spectators a truly awful sight was presented: about twenty men more or 
less severely wounded by the two explosions lay ori the pavement, and 
amongst them was the emperor. Ijeaning his back against the railing of the 
canal, without his cap or riding cloak, half sitting on the footpath, was the 
monarch; he was covered with iblood and breathing with difficulty; the bare 
legs of the august martyr were both broken, the blood flowed copiously from 
them, and his face was covered with blood. The cap and cloak that had 
fallen from the emperor’s head and shoulders, and of which there remained 
but blood-stained and burnt fragments, lay beside him. 

At the sight of such an unexpected, such an incredible disaster, not only 
the uninjured, but also the sufferers from the explosion rushed to the emperor s 
help. !^.ising the wounded emperor, who was already losing consciousness, 
the persons who surrounded him, with the grand duke Michael, who had 
arrived on the spot, carried him to the sledge of Colonel Dvorginski, who had 
^en following the emperor’s equipage. Leaning over the emperor s shoulder, 
the grand duke inquired if he heard, to which the emperor replied, I^riear, 
and then in answer to the question of how he felt the emperor said: Quicker 
. , . to the palace,” and then as if answering the proposal to take him to 
the nearest house to get help, the emperor said., Take me to the palace to 
die . . . there.” These were the last words of the dying monarch, heard 
by an eye-witness of the awful crime of the 13th of March. After this the 
emperor was placed in Colonel Dvorginzki’s sledge and transported to the 
Winter Palace. When the palace was reached the emperor was already 
unconscious, and at 25 minutes to 4 o’clock Alexander 11 was no more. 

The emperor Alexander II was great not only as the czar of a nation of 
many millions, but by a life devoted to the welfare of his subiects; he was 
great as the incarnation of goodness, love and clemency. Tire autocratic 
monarch of one of the vastest empires of the world, this czar was igoverned 
in all his actions by the dictates of his loving heart. Showing himself a great 
example of « 3 elf- 8 acrificing human love, he lived only in order to exalt the 
land of Russia, to alleviate the necessities and consolidate the welfare of his 
people.^* 
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REACTION, EXPANSION, AND THE WAR WITH JAPAN 
mudflew period extending from 1882 to 1902 was 
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national prosperity, and that Russia, like other nations, must be content to 
advance j’owly arc! laboriously alon#? the rough path of painful experience. 
In these circumstances sanguine enthusiasm naturally gave way to despond¬ 
ency, and the reforming zeal of the government was replaced by tendencies 
of a decidedly reactionary kind. Aheady in the last years of the reign of 
Alexander 11, these tendcnck^s had found expression in ukases and minis¬ 
terial circulars, and zealous liberalism was more an<l more discountenanced in 
the ofllcial world. Partly from a feeling of despondency, and partly from a 
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any new legislation oi an iinportanc Kina, ana me government; gave it to ve 
understood that the period of radical reforms was closed. 

In the younger ranks of the educated classes this state of things had pro¬ 
duced much dissatisfaction, which soon found expression in revolutionary 
agitation. At first the agitation was of an academic character, and was dealt 
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tions, and the police had to interfere. There were no great, well-organised 
secret societies, but there were many small groups, composed chiefly of male 
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independently for a common purpose. That purpose was the overthrow of 
the existing regime and the reorganisation of society on collectivist princi¬ 
ples. Finding that the walls of autocracy could not oe overturned by blasts 
of revolutionary trumpets, the young enthusiasts determined to seek the sup¬ 
port of the masses, or, as they termed it, ‘‘ to go in among the people’* Ciaii 
V narod). Under the guise of doctors, midwives, teachers, governesses, 
factory hands, or common labourers, they sought to make proselytes among 
the peasantry and the workmen in the industrial centres by revolutionary 
pam[)hlotB and oral explanations. 

For a time the propaganda had very little success, because the uneducated 
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to the national character and traditions, and jw productive of disorder and 
demoralisation. They were accordingly replaced m great imaiaiire by the old 
autocratic methods of administration, and! much of the wlmitiiHtrative cor¬ 
ruption which had been cured, or at least rcprcHHcal, by the wrfcjrm enthusiasm 
again flourished luxuriantly. 

In a small but influential section of the wiucated classics thcuHi was a con¬ 
viction that the revolutionary tendencies, which culmimitcd in nihilism and 
anarchism, proceeded from the adoption of cosmopolitan rather tlian national 
ixmciples in all 8]pheres of educational and administrative activity, and that 
ime best remedy j:or the evils from which the country was suffering was to 

*5 the three principles of nationality, orthodoxy, 
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of I. previous generation, was early instilled into the mind of Alexander III 
Aobiedonostse who was one of his teachers, and later his most trusted 
adviser, and its influence can be traced in all the more important acts of the 
government during that monarch’s reign. His determination to maintain 
autocracy was c|fficially proclaimed a few days after Iris accession. National¬ 
ity and eastern orthodoxy, which are so closely connected as to be almost 
blended togetha* in the Russian mind, received not less attention. 


THE IIUSSIB'ICATION OF THE PROVINCES 

Even in European Russia the regions near the frontier contain a great 
variety of nationalities, languages, and religions. In Finland the population 
is composed of Finnish-speaking and Swedish-gpeaking Protestants; the Baltic 
provinces are inhabited by German-speaking, Lett-speaking, and Esth-speak- 
uig Lutherans; the inhabitants of the southwestern provinces are chiefly Pol- 
ish-sjpeakirig Roman Catholics and Yiddish-speaking Jews; in the Crimea and 
on the middle Volga there are a considerable number of Tatar-speaking 
Mohammedans; ancl in the Caucasus there is a conglomeration of races and 
languages such as is to be found on no other portion of the earth’s surface. 
Until recent times these various nationalities were allowed to retain unmo* 
tested the language, religion, and peculiar local administration of their ances¬ 
tors, but when the new nationality doctrine came into fashion attempts were 
made to spread arnong them the language, religion, and administrative insti¬ 
tutions of the dominant race. In the reigns of Nicholas I and Alexander II 
these attempts were merely occasional and intermittent; under Alexander 
111 tliey \vere made systematically and with very little consideration tor the 
feelings, wishes, and interests of the people concerned. The local institutions 
were iissimilated to those of the purely Russian provinces; the use of the 
Russian language was made obligatory in the administration, in the tribunals, 
and to some extent in the schools; the spread of eastern orthodoxy was 
taujouraged by the authorities, whilst the other confessions were placed under 
s(iV(U‘e restrictions; foreigners were prohibited from possessing knded prop¬ 
erty, and in some provinces administrative measures were taken for making 
the land pass into^ the hands of orthodox Russians. In this process some of 
the local officials displayed probably an amount of zeal beyond the intentions 
of the govermuent, but any attempt to oppose the movement was rigorously 
punished. 

Of all the various races the Jews were the most severely treated. The 
great majority of them had long been confined to the western and south¬ 
western provinces. In the rest of the country they had not been allowed to 
reside in the villages, because their habits of keeping vodka-shops and lending 
money at usurious interest were found to demoralise the peasantry, and even 
in the towns their number and occupations hadlDeen restricted by the author¬ 
ities, But, partly from the usual laxity of the administration and partly 
from the readiness of the Jews to conciliate the needy officials, the rules had 
been by no means strictly applied. As soon as this fact became known to 
Alexander HI he orderea the rules to be strictly carried out, without con¬ 
sidering what an enormous amount of hardship and suffering such an order 
entailed. He also caused new rules to be enacted by which his Jewish sub¬ 
jects were heavily handicapped in education and professional advancement. 
In short, complete russification of all non-Russian populations and institu¬ 
tions was the chief aim of the government in home affairs. 
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I’OREIGN’ POLIOY; this FBEKCU AlJ^lANTCrt: 

In the foreign policy of the empire Alexarulor III likowkv introdnced 
considerable changes. During his father’s njign i(;H main ohjeedis were: in 
the west, the maintenance of the alliance with Germany; in souiheaHtern 
Europe, the recovery of what had been lost by the (himean War, tlie gradual 
weakSning of the sultan’s authority, ami the of Rusnian indumcc 

among the minor Slav nationalities; in Asia, gradual hut cautious expan¬ 
sion of Russian domination. In the reign of Alexander ill the first of these 
objects was abandoned. Already, before Ids accession, the bonds of friend¬ 
ship which united Russia to Germany had Ijenm wt^alvtnuHi l)y tire iwd-ion of 
Bismarck in giving to the cabinet of St. Petersbiu'g at the "Berlin congress 
less diplomatic support than was expected, and l)y tlic Austro-dermar^ treaty 
of alliance (October, 1879), concluc.ed avowedly for tll(^ puraose of cjppoHmg 
Russiaii aggression; but the old relations were partly re-esia dislunl I)y secret 
negotiations in 1880, by a meeting of tlur young czar and the old emixaor at 
Dantzic in 1881, and by the meeting of the tdinn^ (supt'rors at Hkk;nicwice in 
1884, by which the Three Emperors’ League was r<HH)nBtitut(Hl for a term of 
three years. 

Gradually, however, a great change took phwai in th(‘ czar’s views with 
regard to the German alliance. lie suspected idisinarrdc of harl)ouriug hostile 
designs against Russia, and he came to recognise that pernuimmt weak¬ 
ening of France was not in accordance with Russian political iuU‘ Jilo 
determined, tlierefore, to oppose any further disturbrnuie of the lialmu’c* of 
power in favour of Germany, and when tlu! treaty of Slcicnu'wice cxiiinul in 
1887, he declined to renew it. From that time .IluHaia KravihiUal slowly 
towards an alliance with France, and sought to cn-at(' a count,(*rpoise np:aiimt 
the Triple Alliance of Germany, Au.stria, and ftivly, The czar was reluctant 
to bind himself by a formal treaty, beciuise the French government did not 
offer the re(iuisite guarantees of stability, and becauws he feared that it might 
be induced, by the prospects of Russian support, to aasume an aggroHsivo 
attitude towards Germany. He recognised, liowover, that in the event of a 
great European war the two nations would in all probability be found lighting 
on the same side, and that if they made no preparations for concerted military 
action, they would be placed at a grave disadvantage in comparison with their 
opponents of the Triple Alliance, who were believed to have already worked 
out an elaborate plan of campaign. In view of tliis contingency the Russian 
and French military authorities studied the military (luostions in eomnion, 
and the result of their labours was tlio preparation of a niilitarv convention, 
which was finally ratified in 1894. During this period the relations between 
the two governments and the two countries became much more cordial. In 
the summer of 1891 the visit to Kronatad of a French sciuadron under Admiral 
Gervais was made the occasion for an entliuaiastie demonstration hi favour 
of a Franco-Russian alliance; and two years later (October, 189.'}) a still 
more enthusiastic reception was given to the Russian Admiral Avelim and 
his officers when they visited Toulon and Paris. But it was not till after the 
death of Alexander III that the word “alliance” was used publiclv by official 
personages. In 1895 the term was first publicly employed by Ribot, then 
president of the council, in the chamber of deputies, but the expressions lie 
used were so vague that they did not entirely remove the prevailing doubts 

“ (August, 1897), dur- 

mg the official visit of President F6lix Faure to St. Petersburg, a little more 
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lig^t was thrown on the subject. In the complimentary speeches delivered 
by the presidijnt of the French Republic and. the czar, France and Russia 
were rel,erred to as allies, and the term^ nations aU'i^es was afterwards 
repeatedly used on occasions of a similar kind. 

In southeastern Europe Alexander III adopted an attitude of reserve 
and expectancy. lie grently increased and strengthened his Black Sea fleet, 
so as to be ready for any emergency that might arise, and in June, 1886, 
contrary tcKthe declaration made in the Treaty of Berlin (Article 59), he 
ordered Batuin be transformed into a fortified naval port, but in the 
Ihdkan Peninsula he persistently refrained, under a good deal of provocation, 
from any intervention that might load to a European war. Tne Bulgarian 
government, first under Prince Alexander and afterwards under the direc¬ 
tion of Stambulov, pursued systematically an anti-Russian policy, but 
the cabinet of St, Petersburg confined itself officially to breaking off diplo¬ 
matic relations and making diplomatic protests, and unofficially to giving 
tacit encouragmnent to revolutiomiry agitation. In Asia, during the reign 
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THK COXQUKHT 01' TUB TEKKE-TUECOMAXS (1K77-18S1 A.D.) 

'rmnscEspia i.s thn official name given to the territory east of the Caspian 
which was annexed by Russia in 1881 shortly after tlH‘accession of Alexander 
111. 'I'ho oountrv was inhabited by tire Turcomans —a branch of the Turk- 
ish race — wlro Ivavc been identified with the old Partluaus. They were a 
l)rav(j but, wild and lawless people, bands of wliom would frequently sweep 
down upon a peaceful village, kill the mm, and carry off the women and chiL- 
drou to b(^ sold iw slaves in Bokhara and Khiva. Whole villages were some¬ 
times wiped out in tills way. Tlie marauding raids of the Turcomans were 
a constant menace to tlic uorthom frontier of Persia and we frequently find 
tlie Persian.s engaged in war witli them. The great Nadir Sliah was himself 
a 'rureoman. In 1801 tlie Persians had made a final attack on the Turcomans 
or Tekkes, as tlicy aro commonly c.allod, and defeated them. 

Tlie Russian conquest of the Central Asian khanates, however, materially 
altered tlie situation of these nomadic robbers; they could no longer sell 
slaves in Bokhara, as the Russian laws forbade slavery, neither could they 
carry ou iluflr depredations in lands guarded by the Russians, hence they 
turned to Persia and offered her their allegiance in return for her support 
agaimst these civilised intruders. But they were now a serious obstacle in 
tl 10 wav of time same Russians. Caravans from Bokhara and the East, to 
roach the Caspian, had to cross the Turcoman desert or else make a long 
detour to the north, and these plundering tribes seriously interfered with 


increased, and they tried to stir up the Bokharans ana Bmivans to tevom 
The Russians now undertook more vigorous mewures. General Skobe.ev 
was put in charge of the campaign, a portable railway was started from the 
shores of the Caspian towards the Amu Dana, a large force of artillepi wm 
conveyed to the front, and a 'water distillery—of the greatest semce m thw 

WU8 established at Knisnovodsk. Colonel RuropatKin, 
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with great loss to both Russians and Turcomims. There are different esti¬ 
mate given as to the total number killed. 

. "®veridge’so figures, given below, eannot lie far from right. Ho uses 
this siege to illustrate the Russian method of conquest. Their method, he 
says, w to wage war while war exists and , to employ the motlioda of pewe 
only when wax is over. He declares that Skobolev slaughtered twenty 
t lousand men, woinen, and children at a place called Oook Teppe, utterly 
refusmg to accept their surrender; but he finds paUiation,if not exouae, ft.r 
this deed m the belief that it was a policy that in the end made for the 
interests of humanity. He thmks it no worse to kill that number of people 
withm a few days thanjio havo_ the pro ss dragged out OTor a long twriod 
of years; whue the difference m effect vm the law and order of the race is 
oDnous. ny okobelev s method a lesson was embodied that led to a complete 
re-organisation of the social conditions, * 
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Pro 111 that day to this, human life and pro])crty have been secure in 
Central Asia; ^whereas a more conciliatory policy would probably have 
resulted in increasing rather than checking lawlessness. Beveridge sees in 
this incident a characteristic type of Russian government and method. He 
tliinksdhat where law and orclor have been established at the point of the 
bayonet, tho^'" have tended to be upheld by tbe hands of the people. “ Among 
all the (lofecte of Russian civilisation,” he says, “ its virtues are striking and 
elemental, and one of the chief of thorn is stability.” Doubtless there is an 
element of trurti in this view, but it is one that will hot commend itself at a hrst 


glance to every observer of Russian military matters. It may be added, how¬ 
ever, tliat Beveridge supports his view by calling attention to the ctFicacy of the 
Russian methods as practised in Manchuria during the Boxer movement.^ 
The country of the Turcomans thus conquered was annexed to the Rus¬ 
sian Empire, the final annexation of Merv taking place in 1884.« Alexander III 
then allowed the military authorities to push forward in the direction of 
Afghanistan, until in March, 1885, an engagement took place between Rus¬ 
sian and Afghan forces at Penjdeh. Thereupon the British government, 
which had been for some time carrying on negotiations with the cabinet of 
St. Petersburg for a delimitation of the Russo-Afghan frontier, intervened 
energetically and prepared for war; but a compromise was effected, and after 
more than two years of negotiation a delimitation convention was signed at 
St. Petersburg on July 20th, 1887. The forward movement of Russia was 
thus stoi)pod in the direction of Herat, but it continued with great activity 
farther east in the region of the Pamir, until another Anglo-Riissian conven¬ 


tion was signed in 1805. During tbe whole reign of Alexander III the increase 
of it'rritory in central Asia is calculated by Russian authorities at 429,895 
stjuare kilometres. 


A(,'CES8ION OF NICHOLAS II (1894 A.U.) 

On Novemlier 1st, 1894, Alexander III died, and was succeeded by his 
son, Nicholas IJ, wlio, partly from similarity of character and partly from 
veneration for his father’s memory, continued the existing lines of policy in 
home and foreign affairs. The expectation entertained in many quarters 
that great legisbitive changes W'oukl at once be made in a liberal sense was 
not realised. AVhen an influential deputation from the province of Tver, 
wliicb had long enjoyed a reputation for liberalism, ventured to hint in a 
loyal addn^sH tliat tbe time liad come for changes in the existing autocratic 
regime' ih(W received a reply which showed that the_ emperor had no inten¬ 
tion of making any such changr^s. Private suggestions in the same sense, 
olTcr(Hl dir(‘ctly and msiiectfully, were no better received, and no important 
eha,ng<',s wercs made in the legislation of the preceding reign. But a great 
alteration took jilace noiselessly in the manner of carrying out the laws and 
minister rial circulars. 

Tliough, resembling his father in the main points of his character, the 
young cMir was of a more humane disposition, and he was much less of a 
cloc.trinaire. With his father’s aspiration of making holy Russia a homo¬ 
geneous empire he thoroughly sympathised in principle, but he disliked the 
aystematic persecution of Jews, heretics, and schifmuitics to which it gave 
rise*!, and he let it be understood, without any formal order or proclamation, 
that the severe measures hitherto employed would not meet with his approval 
The odieials were not slow to take the hint, and their undue zeal at once dis- 
appeart^d. Nicholas 11 showed, however, that his father’s policy of russi- 
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fication was neither to be reversed nor to be abandoned. When an influential 
deputation was sent from Finland to St. Potcrsburg to reureBeni to iiim 
respectfully that the officials were infringing the local rights and privileges 
solemnly accorded at the time of the anncKation, it was refused m audience^ 
and the leaders of the movement were inforuKHl indirectly that local int<;restfl 
must be subordinated to the general welfare of the emi)irc. In accjordunee 
with this declaration, the Dolicy of russification in Idnlaud was stcnulily main¬ 
tained and caused much cjsappointmont, not only to the Finlanders, hut also 
to the other nationalities who desired the preservation of their antuent rights. 

In foreign affairs Nicho¬ 
las 11 likewise coutiruied 
the policy of his predecca- 
sor, with certain modifica- 
tions suggested by the 
change of circumstances, 
lie strengtlnaiicd^ the cor¬ 
dial understanding with 
.Franco by a formal agree¬ 
ment, the terms of which 
wer(5 not divulged, but he 
never (meouraged the 
Frencli government in any 
aggnwiye designs, and ho 
maintained friendly rela¬ 
tions with (lermany. In 
the Balkan Peninsula a 
slight change of attitude 
took place. Alexamler 111, 
indignant at what he con¬ 
sidered the ingratitude of 
the Slav nationalities, rc- 
mamt^d^coldly aloof, m far 
m posaihle, from all inter¬ 
vention in their affairs. 
About three months after 
his death, Do (Hors, who 
thorotigltly approved of this 
attitude, died (January 
26th, 1865), and his suc¬ 
cessor, Prince Lobanov, minister of foreign affaire from March PJth^ 1895, to 
August 30th, 1896, endeavoured to recover what he conskierod Russia’s legiti¬ 
mate influence in the Slav world. 

For this purpose Buasian diplomacy became more active in southeastern 
Europe. The result was perce^** "^d first in Montenegro and Bervia, and then 
in Bulgaria. Prince Ferdmam ^ Bulgaria had long been anxious to legalise 
his position by a reconciliation, and as soon as he got rid of Btambulov 
he made advances to the Russian government. They were well received, ami 
a reconciliation was effected on certain conditions, the first of which was 
that Prince Ferdinand's eldest son and heir should become a member of the 
Eastern orthodox church. As another means of ojoposing WesR^rn influeneo 
in southeastern Europe, Prince Lobanov inclined iso the policy of protecting 
rather than weakening the Ottoman empire. When the British government 
seemed disposed to use coercive measures for the protection of the Armenians, 
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he gave it clearly to be understood that any such proceeding would be opposed 
by llussia. 

After Prince Lobanov's death and the appointment of Count Muraviev as 
his successor in January, 1897, this tendency of Russian policy became less 
marked. In April, 1897, it is true, when the Greeks provoked a war with 
Turkey, they received no support from St. Petersburg, but at the close of the 
war the C 55 ax showed himself more friendly to them; and afterwards, when 
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d no \m than lU.l per cent." Mucn oi im progress is 
dice and energy of M. Witte, minister of finance. 
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Its protestations of peaceful intent will conic fis a stir|>riHe t.o many wluj 
have seen in tko llussian advance only an innatiiablo land iuin|;cr. (Iciin^ral 
Kiiropatkin, wlioso fortune it was seven years later to iMunmand tlie llusnian 
army in the war with Japan, said in part, as reporteil in the Loudon Htivudard 

of Decombcr 14th, lvS97: ^ i 

“The policy of our government in Oontral Asia, houjo im atscession of the 

late e/au*, has been cnuiumtly 
one of p<uu!e; and recourse 
has novc^r been bad ti» arms 
until every other ineanB of 
gaining a given object had 
lailed. Beloro the e.xtcaision 
of the railway and ladegraph 
to these rtgions considerable 
}K)wer (J initiiitive \vm neces¬ 
sarily left in the hands of locid 
edit anu dluu'e has been a 
radicjd change in onr admiuL 
Biratitm since the 1’runS" 
Oasj^nau pnjvineam wertj united 
to Iturope by these powerful 
civilising lutlueue.eH. No 
operations likely to produce 
serious tUHme(|uen<?ea can now 
bo undert.akiui without pre¬ 
vious oouiKuit of hiii majesty, 
“ It is the custom of the 
present cmr, aa it was of his 
lanienticd^ fathetj, it) furnish 
dctailinl iuHtru<iti<nm U* pro¬ 
vincial authorities on all im¬ 
portant iwlministrativc mat¬ 
ters. The priiunplcM which 
govern the politjy of liussia 
arc very sun|»hi. They are the 
maintenance of ])eace and 
order, ami economy in every 
branch of tlic publh** service* 
The means enodoytal to com- 
l^iasa these em'n are emially 
ixco from (Kunplexit.y, Those 
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m respowHihle positurns are 
expressly informed by our government that th© assumnti(m of sovereignty 
over alien nationalities must never b© attempted, without very senous 
deliberation, inasmuch as such become, on annexation, Iliwsian HuhjcctH, 
children of the cmr, and invested with every privilege enjoy<Hl by citV.ena 
of the empire. His majesty has enjoined on his la»pr€wmtativ^^«, as tlicir 
first duty, a fatherly care of his Asiatic subjects. ElTorfcK aris made to ipre- 
vent the misclnef resulting from the powers of evil whic.h lurk in popnlaUons 
so lately admitted within the palo of civilisation* The natives have been 
disarmed, and no pains have been spared to induce tbein to ad<n)t petuudfil 
pursuits. The fruits of this action arc already visible. A solitary traveller 
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woaj jons for purposes of doibnco to tlio Russian colonists in seventeen villages 
cstablisl^ed by mo, and I warned thorn that it might bo unsafe to undertmeo 
journeys without arms. They have, however, disregarded this advice, and 
never (^arry•armH when at a distance from their liomos. 

Botwiam the year 1885 and 18B8 wo established an inviolable frontier 
with the aid of Great Britain; and in the twelve years which have since 
elapsed tlnueliavo been no expeditions throughout its length of GOO miles 
bordering on Persia and 400 on Afghanistan* The latter country contains 
much innammablo material, but the explicit orders of the czar, as convoyed 
through the ministries of war and foreign affairs,.are that there shall be no 
disturpanco on the Afghan frontier. So scrupulous is our regard for the 
statm qm that whole tribes have cast themselves on our proteetiou in vain. 


years ago, 

“ [ am led to be explicit on those points by a sincere wish that the public 


immi(;al to (ireat Britain ; and that we arc perloctly satisfied with our present 

n 1 ^ JJ j, 

houiulanes. « 


ItUSSIA IN MANOHtTKIA 


Russian advance in the Far East has boon going on so steadily and so' 
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to protect the railway and all Russian subject's a.nd their (adxTprisi^H in Man¬ 
churia, while Russia for her part Jif 2 :r(^cd to withdraw h(‘r troops gradually. 
This agreeiTient on the part of Russia, nanained a protuise only. In ili<‘ mean¬ 
while Manchuria was rapidly ])ecoiuing russianiw'd. The important e.itlea 
along the railway such as New-Chwang, Mukden, Lijmyang and Kirin l)ecame 
centres of Russian forces, Russia,u irmnigrmits btiill ami inha,bitc‘(l wliole 
towns laid out like European (Ries wit,h a,11 modfu’n improvcnnents. lla,rl)in, 
which in 1897 was a collection of mud huts, a, Russian city atul a cen¬ 

tre of Manchurian trad(\ 


TIIK XVAH WITH JAPAN 


Russia’s policy in the Par East was the <uau,st‘ of frhdioii with Eiiglaiul and 
the United Slates, and (ispeeially with Japan; nhitions with the ia,tt(‘r Ixsamw 
ing more and more strained until tlu^y finally hsl to a war whie.h hrt»k(' out in 
February, 1904. In April of the pfee.eding y(‘ar R.nssia,’s r('pres,(mt,ativ(‘. at 
Peking presented certain demands to the Ohiimse govcamirn'iit, which virtually 
excluded all foreigners — except Russians — from Manchuria, and wcux^ a. 
plain violation of the principle of the ‘‘opcm door” which Russia had plcslgotl 
herself to maintain in that provinc^e. Owing io llic^ oppositiem of ihe^ Unilcxl 
States and Japan, however, most of these dcmuinds w(U‘c^ wiihclnuvn and pcT- 
mission was granted to open two Manchurian iiorls, a,h,houg!i this was not 
carried out. In Korea also Russia opposcHl Japan, infusing fxi allow hen* to 
open the) port of Wi-ju to foreign iriuh, a,ml objc‘ct,ing t.o a Japanc'in t,cd(wraph 
from Seiil to Pusan, although Russia hc^rsejf laid a tch^graph lim^ on Koina,ri 
territory. 

Ill August, 1903, Russia tiook the important) stvp of (‘stiablisliing a spec'ia,! 
vice-royalty m the Amur provine.es whicdi liUvl benn Icaiscnl to luu' in thc/Lia,cH 
lung peninsula. Vice-admiral Alcxic'.v was appoinical as lirst Itussinri vica^- 
roy of thePar East, and was invesRcl with envil and mililary autlmrily winch 
made; him to a great extent indc'pendent of SI,. IVJcrsbnrg. 

In September the Russian amliassaclor at J^'king lincl anmntmnd tliat 
New-Ohwang and Mukden would lie evacuated on Otd.obcn* 81h, Imt llta,t, date 
passed and Russian troops were still theax?, wliilc* Russia, cmnlhmed to 
stiengthcn her army and navy in the Par East. Japan dennanded t liat IhiHsia 
should evacuate Manchuria in agreement with her promiw^s a.ud that slie hIiouIcI 
discontinue her aggressive attitude in Korea. 

Russia’s ^swers to Japan’s repeated dcunands werc^ civasivc, a,ml on Jan- 
uary 8th, 1904, Japan sent a final note to liuHsia ami, nH!C‘iv''ing no rcnilv 

withdrew her mimater and legation from Ht. l'ol,('rHhurK oti |,V.l)ruai'v (Ith 
1.04. On Pebruary 7th both governmentH iKsuod Mtatoiu<‘riln iiniiouiicing I,ho 
severance of diplom^ic relations. On P'cbniary 8lh tlio iiinin .Iniiaiicwo Hoot, 
under Vice-admiral logo opened the war by nurpriKing (.ho lliwHian lli-ot at 

^ state of unprepare,IncHH, and inflicting inuoh damnio' 

the following day wifli a repotitibi <,r (,he 
result of the first day s assault. On tlie same day Admiral llriu awl a wnall 

hn?ir^nrrt?f!^nlnl? two kuHsian cruiaens in tiio liar- 

demaecl_ advantage over their opponents on the sea. At once (lie erv arowi 
vioktedVtStitiS al.liU'k had 

*^"<1 ''“W <'h'^t the .levering of 
diplomatic relations was warning enough. 8till that the lUwimia wore not 
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entirely crippled was shown by the fact that within a fortnight their squadron 
of 5our (tt’uisers at Vladivostok cut its way out of the ice, which was supposed 
to hold it captive^ and harried the Japanese coast. But this danger did not 
hindc'r the transportation of Japanese troops to Korea, which began on 
Felu'uary ISth. Tlie following month saw a continuation of Japanese suc- 
(;ess(ss ami of Russian losses. Several times Admiral Togo attacked Port 
Arthur, at one time or another almost all of the Russian ships of war sustaining 
mon'_ or less seirtous damage. Vladivostok was bombarded, and a succession 
of niinor engager\ients took place between the outposts of the two opposing 
iirmies advancing toward one another from opposite sides of the Yalu river. 
On hVbruary 24th A(lmiral Togo made an unsuccessful attempt to bottle 
up ” th(‘ Russian fleet in the harbour of Port Arthur by sinking five old steam¬ 
ships in the channel. ^ Early in March, General Kuropatkin, the Russian min- 
ist(T of war, was appointed by the czar to the supreme command of the Russian 
armies in Manchuria to succeed Viceroy Alexiev and Admiral Makarov was 
at the same time appointed to the command of the fleet. By the end of the 
month the Japanese had, on the Manchurian border, in Korea, with which 
country they had concluded a close alliance, a force estimated at eighty 
thousand, with a base at Ping Yang. This was faced by a Russian force, 
slightly smaller, but increased daily by reinforcements which kept arriving 
in a continuous stream over the Trans-Siberian and Manchurian railways. 
The Japanese successes appeared well nigh to stupefy Russia, and the demor- 
alisal.ion (J the czar's official advisers seemed complete. Beside the loss of 
(kuKa'al Kuropatkin, wlio was succeeded as minister of war by General 
Sjikarov, both Count Larnsdorf, minister of foreign affairs, and M. Witte, the 
finance* minislxu*, ndired from the cabinet. On April 13th, the Russian battle¬ 
ship Pe.tropavkmk siru(‘k a mim* or floating torpedo near the entrance to 
Port Arthur harbour and sank with all on board, including Admiral Makarov 
and the war artist Vorostohagin, 

During tlu* succeeding month war operations of importance or interest 
w(nv (H)niined to the land. By the first of May the principal points in the 
Japaru'se military programme had unfolded themselves. Tie absolute com¬ 
ma n<l of th(‘ s<*a ami coast, thus assuring ease and safety in the transportation 
of troops and munit.ions of war, had been secured, and an efficient and for¬ 
midable army laul becai huKhnl on the Asiatic mainland. Korea too had been 
tJioroughly oc(nipied. Tlu* Japanese army, in the last days of April, began 
its forward m(»vmn(mt under Getu^ral Kuroki, the purpose being to cross the 
Yalu at several points and drive the Russians back into Manchuria. 

On May Ist, after a six daj'S light on the Yalu near Wi-ju, the Jajaanese 
won their first land vi<;tory, and s(*eured a firm footing on the Manchurian 
side of the Yalu. During tlu^ mouth of May Kuroki continued his advance 
into tlH' interior, but his progrc'ss was slow owing to the difficulty in main¬ 
taining communication with the coast and constant skirmishing with the 
OoswnJis wlio opposial his advance* guard. Kuropatkin meanwhile pro- 
<*(*edod t,o conc(mt»ra((‘ his forces at Liauyang on the Manchurian Railway 
south of liarbin, with the apparent intention of leaving Port Arthur to its 
fate. 

It wan alwut, the* lattm’ place that the activity now centred and against it 
a HtMjond Japant*H(^ army under Geruiral Oku advanced. On May 25th Oku 
landed a fona^ of some forty thousand men near Kin-chau on the narrowest 
]‘)oint- of tlie Liao4ung ptminsula. At this point the Nanshan hills extending 
Trom Kin-chau, on the western aide of the isthmus toward Dalny on the east 
afforded tlie Russians an excellent opportunity for defence and here they had 
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rnnatructed a Strong line of fortifications, mounted a large number of guns 
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a desperate effort to recapture it, but was reinilned with heavy Icm July 24 
Oku took Tasliichiao find forced the RusBiann back to tiic wallwl city of llai* 
cheng. July 29 Kuroki took the Yangtsc paws, in wluwe dcfcnc.e (JtuK'ra,! 
Keller was killed. Oku having turned liiH right flank, Kuropatkin WiW 
forced to evacuate Hai-cheng and retreat to his basc^ at Liauyang. 
was also compelled to give up the important city of Nc'wdJhwang. 

The capture of Liauyang was a great probltum T!u‘ Jtipanose were imt 


Russians fell back again to Mukden, after a loss of 46,000 men killed ancl 
wounded, according to a Russian staff report, Oyama claimed to have found 
13,300 Russians dead on the field, and admitted a Um of 15,800 on his own 

side. 


Meanwhile Port Arthur was undergoing one of the most important sieges 
in history. The siege began on May 26tn, when Nan^shan hill was taken 
and Dalny occupied, though on August 12th the last of the outlying defences 
was taken and the Japanese sat down before the permanent works. They 
combined a patient and scientific process of sa]')ping, trenching and tunnelling, 
with a series of six grand assaults. The collaboration of such skill with such 
reckless heroism had its inevitable result. The garrison under General 
Stoessel held out with splendid courage against an army totalling perhaps 
100,000, but the gradual exhaustion of ammunition, food, and strength, 
together with the appearance of scurvy, compelled a surrender, January 
3rd, 1906, the Japanese took possession, finding 878 officers, 23,491 men, 
besides several thousand non-combatants. 
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Tlie fleet which had made several efforts to escape had been reduced by 
loss afier loss, and finally, on the capture of 203 Metre Hill, had been sub- 
jected to the fire 6f the land artillery and completely destroyed. 

During the leaguer of Port Arthur and the gradual beating back of 
Kuropatkin, other Russian activities kept diplomacy busy. The seizure of 
neutral shii)KS In the Red Sea by two vessels that passed the Dardanelles as 
merchantmen and then ecpiipped as cruisers, provoked such indignation in 
England and Germany that the seizures were discontinued. The Vladivostok 
squadron made daring raids upon Japanese and neutral vessels, but after a 
long pursuit was caught by Admiral Kamimura, who sank the Ruric and 
crippled the other two cruisers. 

About the middle of October, after innumerable delays, the powerful 
Baltic fleet, under command of Admiral Rojestvensky, set out with the 
avowed purpose of aiding Port Arthur. On the night of the 21st, while in 
the North Sea off the Dogger Banks, a part of the fleet mistook some Eng¬ 
lish fishing trawlers for. Japanese torpedo boats, fired upon them, and sank 
one boat and killed two fishermen. Tlie indignation of the English people 
was intense; war for a time seemed imminent; but the rnatter was ultimately 
referred to a board of arbitration, which, in the following February, found 
that the action of the fleet had !)een unjustifiable. In March, 1905, Russia 
paid the sum of £65,000 in damages. 


DISORDERS AT HOME 

The internal condition of Russia was rendered critical by the war, anrl 
l)y profound commercial distress. June ir)th the Governor-General over Fin¬ 
land, Htibrikov, was assassinated by an opponent of the russification policy. 
On July 29th the, Gzar’s minister of the interior, Von Plehve, was slain by a 
l)oml) thrown at his carriage. Rightly or wrongly. Von Plehve was con¬ 
sidered the. special author and adviser of the increasing vigour and tyranny 
of the czar’s internal administration. Jews abhorred him as the man 
r(Bp<)nsil)l (5 for tluj Kishinev massacres, and the Finns looked upon him as 
the destroycT of their national institutions. He was succeeded by Prince 
Peter Sviatopolk-Mirsky, a man of comparatively liberal and progressive 

views. 

Tliis gave some encouragement to the zemstvos, the farthest step toward 
representativii government yet taken in Russia. They date only from^ the 
cmr’H ukase of January, 1864. Each of the districts in which Russia is 
divided is represented by an assembly, elected by the three estates, com¬ 
munes, municipalities, and land-owners. Each district assembly m a prov- 
inc<^ sends delegates to a general provincial assembly or zemstvo, which body 
controls the roads, primary schools, etc. 

zemstvos should acquire large power, but after fell under the 

sway of provincial governors. November 21st, 1904, the zemstvos lifted 
their heads again, and their presidents met in a congress which, by a majority 
of 105 to 3, voted to beg the czar to grant Russia a constitution and a genu¬ 
ine representative government. , , 

The czar, with some asperity of tone, refused a constitution, and while 

promising certain reforms, rebuked the zemstvos and forbade their further 
of such UBsettling tonics .Prince res^ned 

declaruiK that Russia was on the brink o! a great ^ 

bureaucracy must be supplanted by the freely 

tlie people. In January, 11)05, Sergius de Witte succeeded, to the office of 
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minister of the interior. One of the most promment Kiiiirof)e'an Hietesmen, a 
liberal, and an enemy ©f Von Plehve, his first statements were m'vertheless 
disappointing to believers in radical reforms. 

Opposition to the war and hostility to bureaucracy and autocracy, dis¬ 
content among the working classes, and general disaffection now resulted in 
an important outbreak. On the 18th of January the work mm cuuployed 
at the Putiloff, Neva Shipbuilding, and other works in 8t. Petersburg went 
on strike, and at the same time drafted a petition demanding legislation 
dealing with poverty and the oppression of la Dour by (japital, guarantees of 
personal security, freedom of speech and worship, compulsory education, 
equality before the law, responsibility of ministers, a representatives assembly, 
and other reforms. On the 22d a delegation led by an imfro(di(^d priest, 
Father Gapon, marched towards the Winter Palace in order to prewmt these 
demands to the czar. Their way was blocked by the militory, and upon 
their persisting in their attempt they were shot down by huadre.ds. On the 
24th General Trepofif, a man much hated liecause of his liarsh methods, was 
appointed governor-general of the city with plenary powers, and every out¬ 
break was put down in the most rnercileea manner. Many leading revolu¬ 
tionists, among them Maxim Gorky, the c‘.elcbrated novelist, wm*c arre^sted, 
but some of them were afterwards released. I^isscr disturbances also broke 
out at Moscow, Eeval, Riga, Odessa, Warsaw, Lodz, and elsi^where, but 
were likewise put down. As usual the revolutioniste reeorUMl to the use of 
dynamite and to,assassination. On the 17th of February tlie Grand Duke 
Sergius, one of the most hated of the supporters of the buteauena^y, was 
blown to pieces at Moscow by a bomb* On the 8d of March the emr 
denounced in a manifesto the evil-minded leaders of tlu^ revolutionary 
movement'’ for rendering assistance to the enemies of liussia, by attempt¬ 
ing to set up a system of government not suitable for our fatherland.'' 
On the evening of the same day, however, he issued a rescript in whiiih he 
promised “to convene the worthiest men posatsssing the conlidimee of the 
people and elected by them to participate in the elaboration and con¬ 
sideration of legislative measures.’* This rather vague conccsBion did not 
allay the public discontent; serious agrarian troubles and peanant riots took 
olace soon after, and during the months of April and May mon^ than one 
.aundred attempts at assassination were made, of which more than forty are 
said to have succeeded. 

MUKDEN, THE SEA OF JAPAN, AND THE PEACE OF POIlTBMOtlTH 

Meanwhile events at the seat of war had continued to lie extremely dis¬ 
astrous for Russia. Late in January an offensive movement was uudcrtaktai 
by the Russian second army under General Grippenberg against the Japa¬ 
nese left, but the movement was repulsed with great loss, and Grippenteg, 
claiming that he had not been properly supported by General Kuropatkin, 
resigned his command. About the same iJm© General Oyama's army was 
heavily reinforced by General Nogi with the veteran army whicli had over¬ 
come Port Arthur. On the 19th of February the Japanese began a stupen¬ 
dous offensive movement. After more than two weeks oi tejTililc flghoing. 
General Kuropatkin was forced to retreat from Mukden and to retire Ixyond 
Tie Pass, after suffering one of the heaviest losses experienced by any modem 
army. Soon after this disastrous defeat General iXuropatkin was relieved 
from command, and General Linevitch undertook the Msk of reorganising 
the demoralized army. 
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The sole reraainmg hope of Russia now lay in her navy. On the 8th of 
i^ril Admiral Rojestvensky witli the Baltic fleet passed Singapore, and on 
Mav 5th was joined off the coast of French Indo-China by anotlier squadron 
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ishecl Riots and outbreaks occurred in Poland, the Caucasus, and else¬ 
where. Towards the end of June, the crews of the Kniaz Potemkin and 
(korgei Pohiedonosetz of the Black Sea fleet mutinied, murdered those of 
their cdlicers who resisted, and proceeded to Odessa, where thousands of 
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ate was Bubsequently postponed. The concession involved in calling it was 

0 

rights and libortiea: its powers were to be only consultative; and the 
mi<ldlo and lower classes were practically excluded from taking part in 
<du)OBing its members. The scheme was far from satisfactory to the revolu¬ 
tionists and reformers; and riots and disturbances of various kinds con- 


n tuo ;;5oia of September, a congress of about three hundred delegates 
representing the zemstvos and municipalities of the empire met in Moscow 
to cor»sider the situation. After a heated debate a resolution was carried to 
the effect tliat wlnle the proposed duma would not be a truly representative 
body, it might serve as a rallying point and support for the general^ move- 
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zemstvo congresses of the preeedini^ and (nxwinit yr^ars, should H(a^k to enter 
theduma in as larii;!:c nimilwrs as possihli^ for the purpow^ (»f forminf^ thert; a 
united group with the object of obtaining guarautiSM foi [mrsona! Iil)erty 
and equality.” The congrewi furtJier deiilared that ilie suffrage sliould l>c 
placed on a national and r>ot a class baais. 

riiOMULOATIOK OF A (?ONHTlTUTinM 

On Octol>er 21st an orfjaniscd strike for fiirihenuiea of political 
objects txjgan on all the railways, and Uh’j railway eniploytHw werc^ soon 
joined by workers in other occupa-tions, until probably a million imm wen; 
engaged in the inoveinent. Moscow and St. retersl^urg were cut off froin 
cominunicatioa with the rest of th<^ em])ire ; faimim became imminent in 
many cities ; business everywhere was a.t a Htandstil!. whole object of 
the movement was to fonas the govenmaait to adoni redonns, and in part 
this object was realised. On thi^ 'iOth of Oetolxu'tlu^ czar signed what has 
l)ecn callcii by some people the ' Mapnt Oharta of KusHiau laberiieH,” and 
on the same day appointed Oouut Witte, who liad gained greafly enlumced 
prestige by his succes.s as one of th(^ itussiaii pea,ce envoys, luead of a. respon¬ 
sible ministry. In substance tlie manih'Bti® promised lo tlie people invio¬ 
lability of person, freedom of eonKcie.ucia HpecHiii, and ansuciidion, fnrtlu^r 
extension of theri^lit to vote for rei)reseiitaXiva‘! iothinfuma, ilu‘ estahliHli- 
ment of the principle tha.t no law can 1 m 3 (maedvd without the approval of 
the duma. iWr days later, as a result of wUiaiitm in h’inliUid, ihi» e.zar 
repealed many harsh ordinances which appibd to tluit country, admit,hal iln^ 
responsibility of the secretary of state to the Kiiminh tliei rather i lmn to the 
moriarcli, and called a special wission of the di(‘t to disfaws laws graating 
freedom of speech, of the press, of publk'. meeting, of {issuciation, ami for 
the establishment of a national ii,ss(un!)ly hasinl on universal sidTrage. 

But the revolutionists still remained unHa,UHficd. 'rhey dtanamled ** the 
immediate convocation of a constituent aHH(mil>Iy (dccha! by tlie univcTsal, 
equal, and direct suffrages of all achilt citizens, witlunit diaiinction of hcx, 
creed, or nationality, and the provision of all guaranh^cs of <‘ivic fnBHlom.’' 
Anarchy reigned over practically the whole csountry. At (hhmn, mon^ than 
five_ thousand persons are reportcMl to have lawn killed or woumhii, wlule 
terrible riots occurred at Kazan, Warsaw, Tiflis, and clmwlten^ ^ At KitdT, 
Kishineff, Kherson, Rostoff, and other tf)wnH, horribk^ imiHHacuT*s^<d' J(‘WH took 
place; these massacres were practically tmcheck(‘d by the g{)vermuental 
authorities, and were perhaps even instr^aie.d by them for rcatd/muary pur¬ 
poses. On the 9th of NovemlMU’, a mutiny broke out among i\m sailorM at 
Kronstadt, and a few days later another among both Holdk^rH and wailors at 
Vladivostok, but both were ultimately suppressed. DisturbanecH created 
by the independence party in.Poland lecl to the proclamation, on tins 13th,^ of 
martial law in that country. As a protest against the govcwnintud/H action 
at Kronstadt and in Poland a new general strike was <mlled, but on tln^ 20th 
it was ended by order of the (kmtral Labour (kmnnitte. The! workingmen 
were, however, at the same time urged to furtlier the nwolutionary propa¬ 
ganda, and to prepare themselveii for ^'thc last general micounter of all 
Russia with bloody monarchy now living in its last days.'* i)n the 23(1 a 
pmstyo conipess which was sitting at Moscow passed a resolution deimnd- 
ing universal direct suffrage fimd the calling of a constituent assembly. The 
congress also passed resolutions which are tantamount to a votfi of no 
confidence in tJae government. 
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THE GOVERNMENT REGAINS CONTROL 


The revolt now entered upon its most acute phase. On the 24th of 
November a cembined strike and mutiny broke out at Sevastopol The 
revolutionists captured the city, wounded Admiral Pisarevsky, and for several 
days controlled affairs almost completely. The government, however, dis¬ 
patched overwhelming forces to the seat of the trouble; the rebel trenches 
were stormed; the ships were retaken; and many of the rebels were exe¬ 
cuted. Less important outbrei ks occurred at Kronstadt, Vladivostok, and 
other places. In December, Lithuania and other regions around the Baltic 
weni in open revolt; ui>risings occurred in the Caucasus, at Irkutsk, and 
elsewhere; a new general strike began on the 21st; assassinations and 
attempted assassinations were everywhere common; tlie oeasants were rising 
against their lords; the whole Bussian state seemed to be falling to pieces. 
One of tlie bloodiest struggles took place in Moscow, the old capital For 
several days the rebels controlled a large i)art of the city; but the troops 
generally remained loyal; and after frightful street fighting in which hun¬ 
dreds of men, women, and children lost their lives, order was again restored. 
Eleewhere, also, the government gradually regained its authority. The most 
violent i)art of the storm of revolution was past. 

With the trii—-- - ‘ 

policy of thoroug 

the concessions already given would bo ignored Whether idiese prophecies 
will prove trui‘, it is impossible to say. It is known, however, that on the 
2()th of Dticember a more lil)eriil ekictoral law was Issued, which granted the 
suffrage to many clasw^^s wliidi had hitherto been excluded, while it was 
HunouiK'cd that the ultima,ie de.cisiou upon the subject of universal suffrage 
would be lift to the duma. J^kirly in January registration for the election 
of this body Ix'ga.n. Chargers were made that the minister of the interior, 
Durnovo, was walking to control the election in the interests of reaction by ‘ 
anvsting popula,r loaders; for this and other reasons the revolutionary 
socialists refused to register, but later changed their attitude. To allow a 
full registration, the time originally granted for this purpose was extended. 
On the Ikith^ of February, 1900, a ukase ollicially fixed May 10th as tho date 
for tho mooLng t)l' tho duma. On March 6th it was announced that no law 
would horoaftor bo valid witliout the consent of the duma and of tho 


council of tho ompiro. Tliis latter body is to consist of an equal number 
of a])poiutod and olootod mombors taken from tho clergy, nobility, isemstvos, 
aesadomy ot Bciomjo, univorBitics, trade, and industry. The annual sessions 
arc to 1)0 convoked and closed by imperial ukase, and the sittings are to ho 
piiblio. Either hotiHo is to have the power to intorpollate ministers and to 
initiatiO legislation. Before tho duma was (jonvoned, Uount Witte was some¬ 
what unooremoniouHly di$miHHod, and M. Goremykin, a liberal bureaucrat, 
was appointed |)ronnor ; Btolypin being made ministor of the interior. The 
oourso of subsoquont evoilts is traced in the succeeding pages.'* 
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TllK KlllST DVMA 

For a considerable tiino it Hoomed m if the dntna would mwor 
voned. When will the duma a.ssoinblo / was iho (jiu'.slbin. Soon lat(T* • 
never, 'wore the answers ^dven. But ul bust, iUi May lO, llHKl, the lirat 
lluHsian parliariiont was opoiual in solemn |H)inp by (’wir Nioholas II iti the 
Tavrida Palace. There the so-tialled “best num'’'nr Husuia, tlio S<iytluan 
and the Celt, the Lithuanian and I ho Ihtio, the (bitholit* priest a,nd t ln^ 
Jewish rabbi, had come together to tlolihorato iip(m (Jie eountry’N waTaia^. 
Profossor Muromtser was unanimously oleeUsl pnwidmit. But llm Bushian 
re present ativo national asstmibly proved a powerlehn Inuly. (tnnpelont 
authorities predicted its speedy (lissolutiou ; and Ihe prtMlietion was soon ful-’ 
lilled. The first Russiaii parliament was a (rail inlimt <leHtined to a pre¬ 
mature end* War, famluo, economic, dislress had ahmsted at its Imlh, 
and oppositioy, socrot or open hostility, was wattdiing ovt5r iln iufuiiey, It 
could not thrive under such cmaunstamass. 

But although a s])Oody disaolut.ion of the. first (buna as soon m it had 
boon opened by Czar Nieholns in wdioun static hud btum prtalietod. i\w 
ukaso dissolving the first Eussiau parliament, came somewhat as a Hurprise 
to the European world. And yet this issiuj was Urn only logie.al one. The 
govorntnont of the czar soon penjeivod the hnpoHsihility of working with a 
duina whose mombors wore speaking only for tiui galUry of the country. 
The (luma was indulging in a long monologue to whi(*h the cabinet cauitd 
find no response. It became ohutr to the court, and t.o the bureaucracy tliat. 
to arrive at any uudorstandiug was an impossilulity, To allow the (luma 
to continue its sittings was unwise and evi'U daugtu’ous, A dishsive ^t(u» 
had to bo taken in order to^ avoid a (Usgra(‘eful compromiso <m t.lu^ part of 
government. At this juncturi', whilst tho Ih'omier, Uormnvkin, was 
olhcia ly representing the gowwnimmt, the Star Chamber was busily engaged 
m hndmg a solution of the perplexing prohleim Three parties, r«‘prt'scnting 
throe distinct currents of opinion, wtwo formed at court, and taudi en¬ 
deavoured to peimade Nioholas H to mUip and carry out the plan it had 
worked out for the welfare of the nation. 

The tlirec narties were headed respectively by Trepov. by (burnt Ignatov, 
and by Goutshkoy and Stolypin, Strange and almost incrcdiblo as it, will 
sound, rropov aclyisod liberal conceasionB. Tho man who had arraiunsl 
loyioins, the pcaicwr who had knoutod, sent to mines and to Silnnia, who 
aud moarceratccl m the prison colls of Sts. Voter and Vaul and in the lorlress 
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of Sclilussolburg thousands of revolutionaries, wLom he looked upon as 
personal enemies of lus imperial master, this man advised the czar to hold 
out the olivo branch to the cadets. 

Trepov was neither more nor less than a faithful Yanitshar, who knew 
no aim in life other than that of serving his master and furthering his in¬ 
terest. Ho had no theories and no principles. His solo criterion and 
standard of good and evil was the interest ot the master. Ho was neither 
conservative nor liberal; he had no political opinions of his own. His was 
the soul of a Yanitshar, of a faithful bull-dog, whoso qualities wo cannot 
]oraiso, but whose fidelity may perhaps elicit some admiration. When this 
faithful servant found out that it became of paramount importance to the 
interests of his imperial master to grant concessions, all the arguments of 
the reactionary party became as noujpit with him, and the implacable enemy 
of revolutionaries, the stage manager of pogroms and of riots, the terror of 
nihilists and of students, suddenly appeared, as, liberal as the cadets them¬ 
selves, without in the least having changed his views. It was for this reason, 
too, that shortly before death put an end to his zeal, Trepov was not a 
persona grata in court circles. His programme had been as follows: “ The 
cadets,” ho said, “ are strong* influontial, and above all, ambitious. They 
are thirsting for power. The view of portfolios and ministerial benches is 
dazzling thorn. Lot us stretch out a hand to .the cadets, let us grant them 
concessions, and, with united effort, build the bridge over the gulf which is 
dividing now and old Russia.” 

Trepov advised tho czar to form a mixed cabinet, consisting of Jtnmself, 
perhaps, as miaistor of war, of liberal bureaucrats liko Ycrmolov, former 
minister of agri<julture, and of throe or four prominent members from among 
tho cadets. Ho thus hoped to satisfy tho ambition of the latter, and, by 
granting them concossions, at the same time persuade them to abandon 
at least tho idea of tho compulsory expropriation of landowners, which ho 
considered too dangerous a measure. Tropov’s intention was to form a 
socially bureaucratic cabinet which, supported by tho court and by the 
!)est organised jiolitioal party in the country, would ultimately succeed in 
(wtablishing order and save'Russia, and above all, the czar. Active nego- 
ttiations wore consequently carried on between Tropov on tho one side, and 
Milyoukov and other prominent leaders of the cadets on the other, through 
the in termed iary of a foreign litterateur living in St. Petersburg. The 
omloavours of the faithful servant of tho czar were, however, frustrated. 
Two other parties claimed the attention of thei czar, and both equally 
strongly condemned the Trepov programme. Count Ignatev—who has 
sin(Jo' boon asHiwsinated —urged the czar to crush the hydra-head of op¬ 
position, Ignatev represented that powerful class, the rich landowners, 
which is the mainstay of autocracy. ^ Ho could see no possibility of con- 
ecBsioa. There was no nooessity either, for Ignatev ^ disbelieved in ^tho 
dangler of the revidution, It was only a bluff, he said, of Count Witte, 
whose ambition it was to bo tiha president of the first Russian republic. , 
The andeti nfgime must maintain its prerogatives; prisons, exile and 
Siberia would soon teach tho few unwise dreamers that autocracy was as 
firm OH ever, an<l meant to remain so for the future. The famous framer 
of tho May laws ad vised a policy of oppression,-—openly and unhesitatingly; 
—ho odvinod cannon ishots and sal.voes for the canaille: frighten the 
canailU and it will soon give up opposing its masters, and czardom and 
bureaucracy will again triumph. 



THE HISTOKY OF KITSSIA 



T%e Programme of iStolypin and the J)moluti<yn of (he Duma 

Standing botwoon thoHO two progranimoH, tlui libond of Tr/pov and tbo 
reactionary of Ignatev, was that oj. Stolypin and Goutahkov, whioii ultiiriatoly 
gained favour with the cmr. GoutHlikov’s programme was briofly this; !>> 
dissolve the duma, to uromiMO the nation to convcim anot.hcr duma within 
a few months, and in tne moantime to take the muatssary fit(»pH m an to he 
sure of a government majority in the next, assembly, Goutshkov muin(,ained 
that he had carefully studied the causes of rovolutions in wostern Kurcjpe 
and the course they had taken. Ho had arrivcnl at the conchwion that 
revolution was a malady, a fever whi(h will octavshmally broak out. in tUo 
normal social body, but was not dangerous in itself, if properly attended to. 

rc 
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the shape of a promise to convemo a new assembly within a lew monlhfi 
In the rnoantime a strong orKloavmir slmuld ho made to orga!ii.»Hi idl the 


Kicholas 11, as might have heeti expected from a mu,u <tf Ids mehMudod 
character, listened neither to the liberal plan <»f liis friend Tri^pov, nor 
to the advice of the reactionary Ignatev, but adopteil tle^ programme 

elaborated by Goutshkov and Stolypin. F.'. 

concessions which Tropov advised him to g 


according to ms ideas of chivalry, to keep hi« word which he hatl phalged, 
vk to give his country a kind of parliament. The G^ar of all t.he KtisHiM, 
therefore, decided to dissolve the duma and to issue a ukase eonveaung a 
new one in a few months, in which care should Ik) tak<m that the govern¬ 
ment and conservative elements should form the prtjpomlerat.ing majm*iiy. 
And thus the struggle between the three parties in the Htar Ghnmber endocl 
in the victory of Goutshkov-Stolypin, and the result was the ukaso of 
July 21, 1906, dissolving the duma»—a ukase whiesh starthal Kurtt|'ie at the 
very moment when the English premier was welcoming the didegates of 
the Inter-parliamentary Conference in London. Tluj Eussiau delegates 


suddenly learned that the assembly which they had como to represent in 
the English metropolis had ceased to exist The cadets and the labour 
oarty assembled at Tiborg and drafted a manifesto the nation. It was, 
.aowever, of no avail. Although the cadets were not arrested, the nation 
was too frightened to respond to their appeal for support against the 
lent 
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Autocracy Triumphs 

A]id thuH Nicholas II, in uttering his famous words, “My autocracy 
is as famous as over," seat home the representatives of the nation, some 
of them to prison and death. Many foil as glorious martyrs in the 
battle for liberty. A shot fired at Terioki, by an assassin hired by the 
roactionarioH, caused tho untimely death of one of the most intelligent aiid 
useful ex-inoinbors of tho duma, M. J. Hcrzenstcin. 

And although Trepov had in the meantime died, his spirit was still 
hovering round tho imperial palaces of Totorhof and Tsarskoi Selo. Tho 
luantlo of Trepov had lallen upon his disciples. Pompously and solemnly, 
boating tho big drum, the government of the emr announced to its faithful 
subjects and to expectant Europe that tlio ora of reforms, of liberty and 
progress, was now to begin—an ora of felicity inaugurated by a benevolent 
government But instead of reforms and progress there commenced, 
promptly and vigorously, a period of oppression. Inspired undoubtedly 
ay tho example of the trihunaax rivolutionvaires of ITtsO, the Kussian 
courts of justice were replaced by courts-martial. In the course of a few 
Weeks more than loO persons were either hanged or shot. Thousands 
wore sent at tho expense of the govornrnont to the mines or to the 
Siberian snowiiolds, where they C(uild lind leisure to cool their burning 
revolutionary brews. As many as throe trains a day were leaving Russia 
for Siberia, transporting into (^xilo hundreds of political offenders, 
men and women unworthy of the liberty tho government was willing to 
grant. 

Even tln3 optimists liad to admit that things looked grave. M. Milyoukov, 
the eminent loader, urged at tho Congress of Helsingfors tho necessity of 
abandoning tlio idea of a passive resistance and of refusing to furnish recruits 
ami to pay taxes. The idea of a general strike bad to bo abandoned, the 
aruuul local revolts were speedily suppressed, the much talked of agrarian 
rising camt' i^o nothing. The struggle for liberty was graduallv being 
crusliod. T'bousauds of bravo men were oourt-martialled, piteously mur- 
<lcrod, slaughterisd, tortured and imprisoned, sent to fortresses and to mines- 
Aut.iKU‘a(*y i.riunipluHl, 

Kviait-H whitdi folUnved tho dissolution of tho duma thus tended to prove 
the ftouuducHs and the advantage of tho Goutshkov-Stolypin programme. 
The revolutionary fever, as Goutshkov had called it, broke outj the crisis 
wsvH reac-hetl. but. it, ilid not turn out to bo fatal. Tho country did not rise. 
The plans of rcviiulienaricB to got into their power the whole district round 
TsiW’skei Solo and to arrest the czar were frustrated. Tho mutinies of 
Svyhorg and Kronstiult wore premature, remained unsupported, and were 
easily and speedily crushed. Tho groat peasant mass^ remained passiv-". 
A new duma had hocn promised and the countij decided to wait. ^ The 
eadots, on the othor hand, oommittod a blunder with the Yiborg manifesto, 
and tluxH furnished the government with a pretext—of which it was only 
too glad to avail itself--to prosecute them as rovolutionaries; the party 
sufftwod oouBidcrably; its clubs were closed, its pamphlets confiscated, and 
its organs suspended. 
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THE BKCONO DUMA 

In the meantime preparations for the election of inembera for the new 
(liuua wore carried on. Gontshkov proceeded t.o work ont his plans in, 
arran^dm,e the electoral campaign. Neither money nor trouhle was seared 
in the endeavour to secure a govornmont majority tor t!ro now cunan 
liumours were cireidated and repeated that ten million rouhloH (£1,000,000) 
had been assigned by the government for the campaign, 'rhose rumours 
were never olUcially contradicted; anti in fact conKuhsrahlo sums wore 
lavished by the conmirvativo and government partitss. Dtwens <d’ journals 
were started l>y the Octobrists in the provinces, hundreds (d’ orators were 
sent out to enlighten the poojplo, millioriB of proolamat-iouM were diHtrihuted 
among the peasants, fighting bands wtire organised and providcMl with sticks 
for tlio purpose of beating Jews, students, and the wives ami ctuklron of the 
intellectuals. A great number of guns and revolverH from the arsenak were 
distributed among the Black-hundreds. Clergymen wer(5 commanded hy 
their occlesiastical superiors to preach fnun thoir pulpits in the inierest- of 
the govornmont, and to brand the first duma as a Jewish KahaL All the 
parties tliat were over so little more radical than that. t)f the Oot<»hrist« were 
accused of being revolutionary and their existence dtHikrcd to bo illegal; 
their bureaus wore closed, their newspimers siispomlcd, and their hooks and 
pamphlets confiscated and^ burned. Thousands suapoctiHl of ratiicaUam, 
araoiig them lawyers, physicians, and other respected and honourahlo citissens, 
wore arrested,^taken away from their families ami sent to prison or to Liberia. 
In order to frighten the Jews a pogrom^ was arranged in Sedlice. The 
goveminoriL further found the senate a willing iiiHirument in its hands for 
the_ business of interpreting the electoral laws. In ortler to cUminato the 
radical elements and to invalidate them m elootors, the senate mterpreted 
the election laws in such a manner as to suit the government. 

*. however, of all the endeavours mwTo hy the government-««in 

spite of terrorism, hooliganism, police and clergy--the op'Milion was clearly 
in a majority in the new duma. It was opened in Mare a, U)07, but during 
the lint few weeks no proper work was done. And indeed it loeins as if 
the difficulties now ^ arising are even greater than those hy which the 
^vernment was faced in tie first duma. There seems to lie no h<ipe that 
the goyernmont will be able to work with a majority in tlio present dunn-. 

It is not within tho province of history to foretell the future, but past 
and present events seem to suggest that Nioliolas tl will have to choow 
one of tho following throe alternatives 

Pnmo: To contmne the struggle against thc^ dornawk of his own nation 
for liberty, to uphold the anmn mjifmt and ultimately to establish a 
dictatorship. 

Secundo: To grant the peasants economic privileges ami thus make them 
abandon tbe idei^ of political foeedom. 

Tertio: To yield to the cMma of the radioak and consent to play the 
^ constitutional monarch, is. reign nominally, but not rule- 

That Nioholi^ II will choose the last-named afternativ© cannot for one 
moment be imarined. All those who have closely followed the history of this 
scion of tho Holstein Gottorp family must admit that with all hk weakness 
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}io has many traits of charaotor tliat romind one of his grcat;-graxitIfa,tLer, 
J^ml I. Thoro is a groat tloal of obstinacy in him, oouplod with notions of 
cliivahj. It was that romantic chivalrous notion that made Paul commit 
many lollies, and it was this same sontimont which made Nicholas declares 
tib.at it' is lus duty tiC» hand over to his son and heir the burden which God 
had placed on Ixis shouldcu's. As for the second alternative—oven if the 
czar wore willing to adopt) it—the court party will most violently oppose it, 
1 lie mterosts'of these parasites are at stake. 

There remains consequently the lirst alternative, which will, m all 
probability, bo’ tlic one chosen by the czar. Czardoin will continue its 
struggle against the nat.ion. 



shall be aa prompt as possible. _ . . . i 

Art. 3. His majesty the Emperor of all the Russias enjaigofl to rpetout to 

his majesty the Sultan the town and citadel of Kars, as well jib the other parts 
of the Ottoman territory of which the Eussian troops are in pmseasunL ^ 
Art. 4 Their majesties the Queen of the United Kingdoni of ikjtom 
and Ireland, the Em peror of the French, the King of Hanhnia, and tlu% nulian, 
engage to restore to !biis majesty the Emperor of all the RussIm the towns ami 
ports of ^bastopol, Balaklava, Kamiesch, Eupatoria, Kertch, Yemkal©, 
Kinbum, as well aa all other territories occupied by the allied troops. ^ 
Art. 6. Their majesties the Queen of the United Kingdom of Umat Britain 
and Ireland, the Emperor of the French, the Emperor of all the Russias, the 
King of Sardinia, and the Sultan, grant a full and entire amnesty to thow of 
their subjects who may have been compromised by any participation what¬ 
soever in the events of the war in favour of the cause of the enemy. 
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for the w(^lfar(‘ of his hu! ejects, issued a firman which, while amelioratiu|^ their 
condit ion without distinction of ndipjion or of race, records his generous inten¬ 
tions towiinls th(‘ (hu'istiaii population of his empire, and wishing to give a 
further proof cd his sentiiiKsits in tluit respect, has resolved to communicate 
to l.h(‘ contracting parti(\s the said tirman, emanating spontaneously from his 
sovm'eigu will. 

The (smtraid.ing powm’s riuu>gnlse tiie high value of this communication, 
it is I'learly understood^ that it cannot, in any case, give to the saiti powers 
tluu'ight^ to interftu’e,^ either collectively or separately, in the relations of his 
majiwty tlus Sultan with his subjects, nor in the internal administration of his 
empir(‘. 

Art . 10. Tlu^ convention of the 13th of July, 1841, which maintaina the 
anemut rul^ of tlu^ Ottoman (‘inpire ndative to the closing of the straits of the 
Bosporus anti of the Oardantdle.B, has been revised by common consent. 

The act concludtMl for that purpose, and in conformity with that principle, 
heiwtHm tht' high contracting parties, ia and remains annexed to the present 
tnuity, and shall liave the same forcti and validity as if it formed an integral 
pani, th(^n*of. 

Art, 11. The Black Hea is neutralised; its waters and its ports, thrown open 
to the merciantik^ marine of every nation, arc formally and in perpetuity 
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als becomes alike uimetsessapr and purposelesa; m consequcncM^, hm majesty 
the Emperor of ail the Russias and his imix^ria! majenty thc^ Sultan cungage 
not to establish or to maintain upon that coiisi any miliitiry-inarilhne arn^mal 
Art. 14. Their majesties the Emperor of all th<^. RuasiaH and tile Hult«u\ 
having concluded a convention for the purpose of sedRing the force and the 
number of light vessels necessary for the s<^rvice of tludr eoftsl^s, whiclj. ih(\y 
reserve to themselves to maintain in the Black Bea^ that convtuition is anm^xtai 


urope, and take it under their guarantee. 

The navigation of the Danube cannot be subjeckai to any hn|MHliment or 


i not/ DC? a^vHHi any i.on lomuaxi soKSy 
^ river, nor any duty upon tht^ goods 


of vessels. With the exception of sueli n^gulations, no obskicle wuitevi^r 


id immunities, placed hen .. 

contractmg powers. In consequence the said principality 
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AKt* 29. The right of garrison of the Sublime Porte, as stipulated by ante¬ 
rior regulations, is maintained. No armed intervention can take place in 
Servia without i revious agreement between the high contracting powers. 

Art. 30. lliB majesty_ me Emperor of all the Russias and his majesty the 
Sultan maintain in Its integrity the state of their possessions in Asia, such 
as it legally existed before the rupture. A mixed commission for the verifica¬ 
tion or rectification of the frontiers is provided for. 

Art, 31. The territories occupied during the war by the troops of their 
majesties the Queen of the United Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland, the 
Eniperor of Austria, tlie Emperor of the French, and the King of Sardinia, 
according to the terms of the conventions signed at Constantinople on the 12th 
of March, 1854, between Great Britain, France, and the Sublime Porte; on 
the 14th of June, of the same year, between Austria and the Sublime Porte; 
and on the 15th of March, 1856, between Sardinia and the Sublime Porte, shall 
be evacuated as soon as possible after the exchange of the ratifications of the 
present treaty. The periods and the means of execution shall form the ob¬ 
ject of an arrangement between the Sublime Porte and the powers whose 
troops have occupied its territory. 

Art, 32. Unti!. the treaties or conventions which existed before the war 
between the belligerent powers have been either renewed or replaced by new 
act.s, commerce of importation or of exportation shall take place reciprocally 
oil tilie footing of the regulations in force before the war; and. in all other mat- 
t(‘rs their subjects shall be respectively treated upon the footing of the most 
favoured nation. 

Art. 33. The convention concluded this day between their majesties the 
(luiHui of the Uniiinl Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland, the Emperor of 
th(‘ Fnmch, on ihti one part, and his majesty the Emperor of all the Russias 
on the oilier part respecting the Aland Islands, is and remains annexed to the 
preaeut treaty, and sliall have the same force and validity as if it formed a part 
thereof. 


OONVIIINTIONB ANNEXED TO THE PEECEDING TREATY 


1. Convention between the Queen of the United Kingdom of Great Britain and 
Ireland, the Emperor of Austria, the Emperor of the French, the King of 
Prusm, Um Fnnveror of Russia, and the King of Sardinm, m the one 
'imrt^ and the Eultan on the other part, respecting the Straits of the Dor- 
ckmelle^ atid of the Bosporus, 


Art. 1. His maj(5Bty the Sultan, on the one part, declares that he is firmly 
resolved to maintain for ihci future the principle invariably established as the 
ancient rule of his empire, and in virtue of which it has at all times been pro- 
hibit*<Ml for the ships of war of foreign powers to enter the Straits of the Bar 
dane.llcH and of the Bosporus, and that, so long as tlie Forte is at peace, his 
rnaji^sty will admit no fondgn ship of war into the said Straits. 

And their maj(‘-«tit^H the Queen of the United Kingdom of Great Britain and 
Ireland, ilm hhnpcTor of Austria, the Emperor of the French, the King of 
Pruflaia, the Empi^ror of all the Russias, and the King of Sardinia, on the other 
part, cngfig (5 to respect this determination of the Sultana's, and to conform 
themBclves to the principle above declared. ^ ^ 

Art, 2. The Sudan rew^rves to himself, as in i3ast times, to deliver fnm-ans 
of passage for light, vessels under flag of war, which shall be employed, as 
usual, in the service of the missions of foreign powers. 
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THE HIBTOliY OF lUTBBIA 


Art. 3. The same exception applii^a to the lig;ht» vesHcla imdc'r flag of war, 
which each of the coutraelirig pow(n\M is aiilliork^d h# staiitm at the moutha cj 
ihc Danube, in order to secure the extaaii.ioiHjf tlu' rt*g\dat.ioi*s rcdative to the 
hberty of that river, and the number of whh^h is not to exceed two for each 
power, 

2. Convention between the Emperor of Uimk and the Eultan, ImUrngtheir mval 

force in the Black Sea, 

Art. L The high contracting parties tmd.ually (ngagt^ not in havc^ in the 
Black Sea any other vessels of war than tiio^si^ of which th<^ number, tiu^ fonse, 
and the dimensions are hereinafU^r Btipulated. 

Art. 2. The high contracting parties rescu’vt^ to thetuHclves each to main¬ 
tain in that sea six stcam-vcas<dH of fifty iiK'tres in kmgih ^at ilm line of flota¬ 
tion, of a tonnage of 800 tons at the maximum, aiul four light steam or sailing 
vessels, of a tonnage which shall not exceed 2(K) tons eacln 
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II 


TREATY OF BERLDST, 1878 


ITor Majesljy the Cluocn of the United Kingdom of Great Britain and Ire¬ 
land, Eiiipreas ®f India, Ilis Majesty the Emperor of Germany, lUng of Prassia, 
Ills Majesty the Emperor of Austria, King of Bohemia, etc., and King Apos¬ 
tolic of Hungary, thc_ rresidcnt_ of the French Republic, His Majesty the 


IS 

a' 

if 













" Art. 8." The treaties of coinmenu^ smd navigation iw well m all con¬ 
ventions and aTraugeirients concluded htd.wctns honhgn Powers aiid Porte, 
and now in force arc maintiuned in the Principality of ikdgaria, and *no 
change shall be made in them witlx regard in any Pc»wcr without its pnwious 
consent. No transit duties shall he hwitul in Bulgaria oti goods piwsing 
through that ixrincipality. The Hubjeuds niud citis»;(aiH of commena*. of till tlie 
powers shall be treated in the principality <m a hading of strict ecpiality. The 
immunities and privileges of fonugners, iis wtdl as the rights of canmular 
jurisdiction and protection as estaJdislMHl by Pie capittifaiionH and iiHages, 
shall remain in full force so long as tlu^y Hhall not have Iwen modiiicd with 


Art, 11. Evacuation and demolition <d Bulgarian fortre^fr 1 e^u 

Art. 12. Land riglits of non-resident Moslems and (d.la‘rs„ (lommiH- 
sibn to settle questions of state property. Bulgeriann trawdling in Ihirkc^y 
subject to Ottoman laws. 

Art. 13. A province is formed wmih of the Ihdkaun which will tala^ 
the name of ‘‘Eastern llumelia/' and will remain under the dinad. politie.nl 
and military authority of His Imperial Maji^sty, the Sultan, under cfuiditioiiH 
of administrative autonomy. ItHhall have aPhristiau Poviumor ( kmeral. 

Art. 14. Boundaries of Eastwm P.uimdiai. 

Art. 15. Ilis M'ajcsty, the Sultan, shall hav(^ tlm right of providing ha 
the defence of the land and sc^i fronthu's of th(^ provima^ hy eoMdlng fortihea* 
tions on those frontan-a and maintaining troops tlim‘e, lutVrnai i»rd«*r is main¬ 
tained in Eastern llumclia hy a uaiiva^ giuulairmerk^ assmtvd hy ji local militia. 
In forming these_corps, the (dliem-s of winch are nominat4Hl by tie* Sultan, rca 


Ills Imperial Majesty, the Sultan, undertak(*s not t,o tmiploy irn^gulai 
troops, sucl.i as Bashi-Ba/aniks and PinawsianH, in thi^ garristum of tlu^ fron¬ 
tiers. The regular troops detailed for this He.rvi<*e nuad< md^ in any eiwe h(', 
billeted on the inhabitants. When they pans tlirough the province ilu*y nhall 
not make a stay tlierc. 

Art. 16. The governor-general shall have tlu^ riglit of aummoning the 
Ottoman troops in the event of tins inhuaud m* external Hta*urit,y‘oi the 
province being threatened. In sueh an e.ventualitv the Huhlinu^ Borte sliall 
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cepting m regards the exemption from taxation granted to Crete shall also 
lie introduced into the other parts of Turkey in Europe, for which no such 
.organisation htm been provided by the present Treaty. The Sublime Porte 
sihall depute special Coinmiasions, in w'hich the native element shall be largely 
represented, to settle^ the details of the new laws in. each province. The 
sc leniOfS of fjrganisation resulting from these labours shall be submitted for 
eicainmation 4o^ tlie Sublime Porte, which, before promulgating the Acts for 

jputdng them into force, shall consult the European Commission instituted 
j;or Eastern Rnmelia. 

Art. 24. In the event of the Sublime Porte and Greece being unable to 
agree upon the rectification of frontiers suggested in the 13th protocol of 
the (congress of Berlin, Germany, Austria-Hungary, France, Great Britain, 
Italy, and Russia* reserve to themselves to offer their mediation to the two 
parties to facilitate negotiations. 

Art. 25. The provinces of Bosnia and Herzegovina shall be occupied 
and administered by Austria-Hungary. The government or Ausma- 
Hungary, not desiring to undertake the administration of the Sandjak of 
Novibazar, which extends between Servia and Montenegro in a south-easterly 
direction to the other side of Mitrovitz, the Ottoman administration shall 
continue to exercise its functions there. Nevertheless, in order to assure the 
maintenance of the new political state of affairs, as well as the freedom and 
security of communications, Austria-Hungary reserves the right of keeping 
gjirriaonH and having military and commercial roads in the whole of this part 
ot the atuiiimt Vikiyet of Bosnia. 

Arts. 21E33. Recognitioii of-the independence of Montenegro and regula- 
tioriB as to its boundaries, freedom of worship, debt, commerce and defence. 

Art. 34. The High Contracting Parties recognise the independence of 
Servia, subj(M*.t to the comlitions set forth in the following Article. 

Art. 35. DiiTerences of religious creed to be no bar to officeholding in 
S(^rvia; friicdom of worshi]^^ Mured. 

Art, 311. .Boundaries ol; Servia. 

Arts. 37 “42, Concerning commercial relations and consular jurisdiction in 
Servia; railwav administration and property rights. 

Art,^ 43, The High Contracting Pannes recognise the independence of 
Rumania, subject to the comlitions set forth in the two following Articles. 

Art. 44, DifTtsrences in religious creed to be no bar to officeholding in 
Rumania :'*fre(5dom of worship assured. 

Arts. 45 4(1 Concerning the cession of Bessarabian territory by Rumania 
to .Russia and tlie addition of the Dauubian Delta, etc., to Rumania. 

Arts. 47 -41). Concerning fisheries, transit dues and rights of foreign con¬ 
suls in Rumania. 

Art. 50. Reciprocity of consular rights between Turkey and Rumania, 
Transfer of |)ublk 5 works in ceded territory. 

Art. 52. In order to increase the guarantees which assure the freedom 
of navigation on tlie Danube, which is recognised as of European interest, the 
Higli Contracting Parties determine that all the fortresses and fortifications 
existing on tlio course of the river from the Iron Gates to its mouths shall be 
rased, and no new ones erected. No vessel of war shall navigate the Danube, 
below the Iron Gates, with the exception of vessels of light tonnage in the 
service of the river police and customs. The “stationnaires” of the Powers 
at the mouths of the Danulie may, however, ascend the river as far as Galatz. 

Arts. 53 -56. Concerning the rights and duties of the European Commis¬ 
sion of the Danube. 
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Art 57. Rifihta of Austria-lluiinary on tlu? DjuiuIk;. 

Art 58 The Sublime Porte e(^<his to the UuKMiiiii l'',in|>ini in A^ia, th 
territories of Ardah’ui, Kars, and Hatum, tog(*tlii>r with tin, latter port, aa 
well as all the territories eonipriacd l)(^tw(^(^n th(! fonnw- Ru.sao-TurkiHli 

frontier and the following line: 

IHere follows new boundary hne betwam UuHHia and lurkey.| 

Art. 59. His Majesty the En)i)eror of lluasia, deeiiucH that it. in hia intoQ- 
tion to constitute Batuin a free port, (wmtijilly eonmioreial. 

Art. 60. Restoration of Alasehkcrd to 'I'urkey; eiiHsion .it Kliotour to 

Porsiji. 

Art. 61. The Sublime Porti. uudertulces to eairy out, witluait IuiUkt 
dolnv, the improvements and refornw denuinded by hwat miuiivini'iite in the 
provinces inhabited by the Armenia,ns, ami to guarantiH' their w'curity a.gaiiiHt 

the Circassians and Rurds. .... , 

Art. 62. Pledge of Turlmy to niiuntain the principle ot rehgiouH hln-rty. 
Art. 0.3. The Treaty of Paris, of Miire.h .‘ttll.li, IWIl, as well u.h the 'I'resil.y 
of London, of March 13th, 1871, are. maintained in all Kueb of their provi¬ 
sions as are not abrogated ormoditied by the iiree.eding Htipulat.ionn. 

Art. 64. The present treaty shall 1 h) ratilhal, and t.lie ratilientionH 
exchanged at Berlin, within three weeks, or sooner if possibh'. , , 

In faith whereof the respective PlenipoU'nt.ia.rie.s ha re signed it., and athxed 
to it the seal of their arms. Hone at Km-lin, the thirteenth day of the nmnth 
of July, one thousand eight hundred and sevenly-eiidd., 




III 


TEE Fni8T HAGUE 1‘EAtJE (R)NFERENGE. l.spp 


[An intcniiviidinnl coBfurfmct'i uf of (lio |iriiifl|ttt1 

powers of tho world nswnnhlod at Tno llagut\ May IHfh, IHWK In 
responao to a call toutai by tht^ (Vinr of ItuMHla witfs a vSow m c,oii> 
carted action in regarl to an aineliorailon of tho hanbihljHi of war, 
the fnrtliornnce of the principle of l.ho arhitmtlou of Intornationul ilirj- 
putcH, the malutcnanoe of a general peace and the jtoiwiblo 
of the world'a military and naval armamentfu 'I'he tiittlori reproMonted. 
wore (loniaany, AuMtrk-Hungary, Belgium, Cliina. Jiiuan, b'mnc*\ 
Mexico, tho United HtatoH, (Jrnat Britain, Hwtttdmi and Norway, IRno 
mark, Runnia, Bpaln, Italy, Servia, Hlam, tint Neiherlautlii, Uunmnla, 
Turkey, Bulgaria, (Iwmh’o, BwitM^land, ImuendHturit, Ih^raia and 
PortugaL BtiHHkmw continued until July 2!Dtb, wb.m the delegates 
embodied the conclusions 'cichnd In a hrml iMct for rtuhmlwalon lo tlu» 
Boveral statoa repreBonloth Thla final act C 4 mHsnted of ilmni conven¬ 
tions, throe formal declaratlonH and a atYlw of nix renolutbrnH. 'lim 
resolutions embodied an exprosnion of fhedewiwifbiii forktin uimofthHl 
pointH in regard to nmitnds, contraband and «o forth might la* pwiMw! 
upon by an Intornathmal tribunal at an early date. The eoiiventbmii 
wore (1) lAir the pacihe settlement of internatlorml ctinfiletn; (3) Re 
gardlng tho laws and cuitouw of war by lam! ; ill) For tlio axlaptullon 
to maritime warfare of tho principles <R the thunwa OmvonUon, 
August 22nd, 1B04. The deckrations had to do with (HThopro'- 
hibltion of launching explosives and pudwtilew from balhMUW} The 

prohibition of tho use of pwdwtihw diffusing imlwinoun gwert i (B) 
The prohildtiou of tho use of expanding or ikttening bullets*. I’ho 
Conventlotts wore signed at once by 10 powers, (iormany, flreat 
Britain, Austria-Hungary, Japan, Italy, and several minor powew, 
withholding their assent temimrarily but finally accepting thoinj 
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A. CONV^^NTlONsFOtt THE PACIFIC SETTLEMENT OP INTEHNATIONAL DISPUTES 
Title I—On the Maintenance of the General Peace 


a HiaiP.im'. 


hiATTEit I‘—On the System of Aebithation 


C'PAPTER IT-'’On tue Pekmanent Court op Arbitration 

Art. 20, IIlulertaking of tho signatory powers to organise a permanent 
tionrt, 

Art. 21, The permanent court shall l>e competent for all arbitration cases, 
tmleas ilu^ parties agree to infliitutc a special tribunal 

Art, 22. All inUjritailonal bureau, established at The Hague, serves as 























signatory powers, or between signatory powers aiul non-sigiintory penw^rs. 
the parties are agreed on recsonrse to tlus tribunal. 

Art. 27. Eeminding powers of the oxisUaicn of tlic^ court not t<' 
sidered an unfriendly act. 

Art. 28. Institution and duties of a pcrmancait ndniinlstrjitivi^ (^ouinal to 
be composed of the diplomatic r(^prcN(mta,tiviH of the .sign.ai(»ry povviu’s 
accredited to The Hague and of the Ncth(a‘l{UHl luinistiu’ for fonngn alTairs 
who will act as president, ' 

Art. 29. The expenses of the burmun 

Chapter 111“-“On AiimTRAU PuooKnuuE 

Arts. 30-31. Regarding agreement to Hul)inii to arbil.rniiom 

Art. 32. B'ailing the constitution of ilu^ tribuna,! l>v direct agreement 
between the parties, the following course simll be purstmd: I'laeh party a.ppoints 
two arbitrators and these latter togetluT chotwc an umpin^. In casc' of (‘uual 
voting the choice of the umpire is entrusted to a f.hirtl power, HcliH'iiHl by the 
parties by common accord. If no agnMmmni ia arrived a.t on this Hufnect 
each party selects a dilTorent power, and the c.hoice of the umpire k nrnm in 
concert by the powers thus selecttiti 

Arts. 33“38. Concerning umpires, wMit of l.ribimal, e(mn.s(‘b and language, 

Art. 39. As a general rule tlm 3ui)itrai pr(H*edure comprises two tlistinct 
ph^es; preliminary examination of documents, mimuscripis and bdiha and 
oral discussion of the agreements of tlie partic^s. 

ArJ-s. 40-6L Concerning procedure as to do<mm(udn ami argmmaiiH. 

Art. o2. The award, givcu by a majority of votes, in accompanied l>y a 
statement of reasons. It is drawn up in writing and rugrcMl by each mem^ 

per of the tribunal. ^ Those members who an^ in the minority may record 
their dissent when signing. 

Art. 53. Publication of the award. 

Art 54. The award puts an end to tlie dispuU', diTmitively, and without 
appeal. 

Art. 00 . Concerning ^ demand for a revision of ih<^ iward on account of 


Kitht to mt^ene of other natioiiH paruen to a eonvetithin inU(r'ir('t((<l. 

Art. 67. Parties to arbitration to share experiHOMeiiually. 

QeNKRAL PjtflVtaiONH 

Arts. 58-60. Ratification and notification of ratitication and the iwl 

herence of non-signatory powers. 

Hifi mLonV **^5*“*^^* eontraetiiiK parties ilcnounoinii 

u ”““^® “ *? Niitherland Kovermnent, ami hj 

ciation shXnfy affecTthe^li^^^ 

B. CONVENTION WITH RESPECT TO THE RAWS AND tlDHTClIHH <»E WAR ON 

LAND 

reaJSf fOT ind fh! aipatory powers and a statement of thf 

reasons for and the necessities which Imvo led to the following convention.; 


cJ. Bou-contocting powers, imd denunciation by a eontracting power 


ANN,EX TO THE CONVENTION 
KogulfttionH KoBtxicUng tUo Lawn aad CuHtomB of War on Land. 

Section I—On Belligerents 

Chapter I—On the Qualifications op Bellioeiients 


a lixecl distinctive emblem recognisable at a aistance; hl lo carry arms 
openly; and IV. To conduct their operations in accordance with the laws 
and customs of war. In countries where militia or volunteer corps consti¬ 
tute the “ army/’ or form part of it, they are included under the term. 

Art, 2. The population of a territory which has not been occupied who, 
on the enemy’B approach, spontaneously take up arms to resist the invading 
troops without having time to organise themselves in accordance with 
ArticliJ I, shall be regarded a belligerent, if they respect the laws and cus- 
toruH of war. 

Art, 3. The armed forces of the belligerent parties may consist of com- 
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THE IIISTOIM’ OF HUSSIA 


Chapter III— On the Srrc and Wounded 


Art, 21. Tlio ol)li|i;!iiiuiis of iH'lUfjjtDViilM with n%nr(l to il,c‘ 
wounded are governed by the (huieva, (\mv('id.ion of t!u‘ 22nd m 
1804; subject to any modilications whi(^h niny b(‘ in(.roduc<Ml inf j it. 


eiek 

Augusb 


Section I! -On Hostiilileo 

Chapter 1 —On Meanboe Injuhin(J -niE IOnemv, SiE<n-:H, and lioMUAKDMKNTH 

Art. 22. The right of belligerentH to n.dopt ineann of iipuring the ejunny 
is not imlimitcKl 

Art. 23. Besides the prohibitioiiH providtMl by MfHMhd eonveiilhMin, it h 
oapeciiilly prohibited: (a) T(> (nuptoy poison or poisoned ajin.s; (h) To kill 
or wound treacherouHiy imlividunls Indonging in the Inwlile naflon (tr army; 
(c) To kill or wound an (meiiiy who, liaving laid down iiniiM, <jr having no longer 
means of defence, has surrendered at diseref.ion; (d) To deela.n* tiuit iiiM|iia,rter 
will be given; (c) To employ arms, projectik's, or mahnial of a, nature |,o ean.se 
superfluouspnjury; (f) To make impropm' use of a flag of lrmM\ (In' national 
flag, or military ensigns and omnnyh imiforni, au w<‘!I as the distinefive 
badges of the Geneva Convention; (g)''ro (l(^si^oy (u* sei/.t* Mm enemy's prop** 
erty, unless such destruction or seisuiire, be imptwatively demamlf‘d by ihi* 
necessities of^ war, 

Art. 24. Itu.ses of war and the employtnenf, of meUjoda ne(a*aeary to oliiain 
informaiion about the eiuany and tk^ eoimlry mv (miiHitka-ed nlkWable. 

Art 25. Attack or bombsirdment of imdehmdfnl towns proldbiled, 

Art. 2f>. Providing for warning la^foie Inanbardment 

Art 27. In sieg(;s and hom!)ar(imenfs jdl n(w<‘.aaary slupaHhoukl be bdien tu 
spare as far as possibkj (Edifices devoicHl to religion, arCHcitaunDaiul elmrlly, hojo 
pitals and places where th(^ sick and wounded am eollecitui, provider! Mieif an' 
not used at the saim^ time for military purpostis. Tho Inuk^ged Hlamld iixlieate 
these buildings or pkua^.s !)y some partie.ular ami vinibln Higna, whteb alioultl 
previously be notified to the assailania. 

Art 28. Pillage of a town even wlum 'taken by aHHault pro!iibite«b 

JCliaptcrs containing Arts. 29-'ll, are concerned wiMi Spiee 
of [race, Capitulations, and Armmtic(‘H,' 


Scctiofi lll-^On Mihiavn Avtkonty over HohIHo Titfritory 

Art 42. Territory is conaidored occupied wlam it is aciuidly placed under 
the authority of the hostile army. Thti occupation applies tmly to tlio f 4 T* 
ntory where such authority is establlsk'd, a.nd in a position in\mn% ML 

Art 43. riie authority of the legitimate power having actually paanral into 
the haiKis of the occupant, the latter shall tike all Hh^pa in k»r pi»w(a' t^o nv 
estab.isn and ensure, aa far as possible, public order and safety, wliilc reprt^- 
senting, unless absolutely prevented, ilutlaws in forc.c in tin* ctaintry. 

Arts. 44*"45. Any compulsion of the populaiitai of occupicMl territory to 
take part m military operations against its own country or oatl'i to ilic 
hostile powcira is prohibited. ^ 

Art. 46. hamily honours and rights, individual lives and privaU^ prop<Tty^ 
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m vv(‘l! ,Mi4 ntllgiouH coriivi<‘t*i()nH and lil)erty, inunt bo roH[)ect(Hl Private 
|.;(}poriy (^alUl()t he CimfiHoaUHl 

Art..’47. is fonsuilly |,>roliilHte(l 

Arts. 4S 40. tiiglit of liost'lo ])ow(‘r to levy tees, clues, aud tollw in 
oc(Mi])ie(l t.cu'rilory for tlu* arlrniiuHtration of such territory. 

Art. 50. I'lo p;er]ieral jMUialty, pcMuiuiu.ry or oiherwi.m^, ciin be inflicted on 
the; population on account of tluj acds of indmdualB for which it cannot be 
itgardcnl as cuilleetivcily resijonsible. 

Art. fd. No tax* sliall bci colh‘ct(‘d excc'pt under a wriitem order on the 
n‘s|)onHibil)ly of a c.onunandcu-iibcshiid, Por c^very paymtmt a rcia^ipt shafl 
be givcui to the i.axi'iayer. 

Art. 52, Ncuthor recpiiHitions in kind, nor servicc\s can be demanded from 
c.onununes or inhabitants (except for the ncMuwilic^s of the army of ocenpation. 
I’hc'y must bi^ in proportion to the resourt‘.es of thi^. country, arul of such a 
nature^ as not to involve the population in thc^ obligation of tcddrig part in 
military operations against t’lcur country. These re(|uisitions and services 
shall only pe demanded on the authority of the commander in tluy locality 
oeiuipkuL The contributions in kind shall as far as possible, be paid for in 
rt!ady mom^y; if not, their rcciupt sliall be acknowledged. 

Art. 52. An army of occupatiory can only take possession of the cash, 
fejids, mid propcu’iy lialile to re<|uisition belonging strictly to the state, 
dt^poi.s of arms, nutans of transport, stores and supplies, and generally all 
movable property of the strain which may be used for military operations. 
K:iiKva,y plant,s, land teh*gr!iphs, t(4ephoncs, steanutrs, and oilud ships, apart 
from carcM goviaaicd ]’)y tiKiritiiiut law, as well as depots of arms and, gen- 
<u’ally, all kinds of war'm at (trial, (tycui though iKdongmg to companies or to 
private persons, arc liloavisct material whitdi may stwve for military operations, 
but th<*y imat. be, ntstmaal at the conclusion of peace, and indemnities paid. 

Artu 54. Tin; plant, of railways tanning from nctiitral states wliethcr the 
aroperty of ilmst' states ortif companies or of private persons, shall be sent 
jack to' th(!in as soon as poRHible, 

Art, 55, Tht! occupying stale shall only be regarded aa administraLor and 
UHufru(‘tua,ry of tlu^ pnidic buildings, real property, forests, and agricultural 
works htdonring to ilu^ hostile states, anti aituatetl in. the occupied country. 

Art., fib. hbic projierty of the communes, that of rtsligiouB, charitable, and 
edueat.ituial instit.ut.ioiiH, anti tlmsc tif arts and Bcience, even when state prop- 
t‘rly, shall be irtxiied as private prtiptuty. All seizure of, and destruction, or 
inlludifuial tlainagt^ tlone to sudi institutions, to historical monuments, 
works of art or ucitmctJ, is proliibited. 


Heriion. /F—-On i}m Intmmmit, oj Bdlifimntn and the Care of the Wounded in 

Neutral (kniniries. 

Aria. 57’00. Concerning the internment, dtdention ami maintenance of 
hidligcrcntu, anti of tlu^ sick and wtmntlcd of a belligerent in a neutrel coun¬ 
try, Applicfdion of the (Jtuieva Convention, 

BUCnAttATIONB 

(I) Tlu^ contracting powers agree to prohibit, for a term of five years, the 
launching of proje.ctu(‘» and exploBivos from balloons, or by other new 
methods of a wmiilar nature. 



(II) The contractinisi; purticB ngreo to nlKstnin fronj lh(‘ of which 
expand or flathni oaHily in the liumun bculy^ mieli nn bulloiH with a ha d 
envelope which doea not (uitirely covtu* ilu^ core, or 1m pitn'ceu with uieiHiouH. 

(III) The contracting^ powers agnn^ io alKsiain from th(^ nao ol projtaniiei 
the object of which Ls the diffuHion of a.sphyxiatini; or dchhnriouH 

The above doclaratiouB are only liindinp; on the <M)ntr3ictirif!: powerH in ttie 
case of a war iKvtween two or more of tiunu, Tiicy ahall einwi^ 4-o Ih^ bindir^g 
from the time wlnm in a war Ixitwemi tluMumtnndmg powina, one of the Ind- 
ligerents shall be joinetl by a non-contracting power. 

The non-signatory powera can adheu’t^ to the aiiove deelarationrt. 

In the event of one of the high coniraet.hig pjui.iea denonneing th(‘ deehira* 
tions, such denunciation shall not tak(5 (dhad- until a yi^ar nfb^r tht3 no!.iti<‘uiion 
made in writing to the government of tin^ N(dherlandH, ami forthwilli com- 


I), CONVENTION FOE THE AMPTATION TO MAUlTniE WAIiFAItE OF THE 
PEINOnmEB OF' THE OENEVA CONVENTION OF AHlH'HT 3NO, im4 

Arts. 1“”5. Military hospital-shipH owned eithtn by n iitate or a private im 
dividual or aocicty not to b(j couHidm'iul bidligerent. 

Art. 0. Neutral merchantmen, yachin, or vcfwelM, having or inking on 
board, sick, wounded, or the shipwreeloul of the helligenmiH, eannoi Ik! eap« 
tured for so doing, but they arc liable io eaptunN for any violation of, neu¬ 
trality. 

Art. 7. Concerning ^the inviolability of tiuj ndigiouM, medical, or hospital 

■s 

to whatever nation they belong, shall lie protected by ilu^ eaptors 
Art. 9. The shipwrecked, wound(‘d, or sick of one of tlio Indlige 


Art. 11. Concerning limitation, ratification, acce 

f 


TIITi POllTSMOlITH TllEATY 
[Tim Times*' lltk OcUHht^ 1905] 

TEXT OF THE AETIOEEn 

His Miuestv the Emperor of Japan on the one part, and Ida ‘MajoHtj tlio 
Emperor of All the Eussiaa on the other part, aidmattid by the tloMirti to 
restore the blessings of peace to their countries and peoples, Imve resolved 
to conclude a Treaty of Peace, and have, for thin purpoae, named their 
Plenipotentiaries; that is to say:— 
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tlxo Eniporor of Japan and tho Emperor of All the Euasias o.nd botweou t.lieii; 

■ JfiillSi . J *" 1 « * . * 


poaflOBBOs in Korea paramount, political, military, and oconomujal intcrcHtH, 

" ■!.« .““ii . "’•,/p w'l 


jugago neiinor w opsirucr nor nneriore wnn wie nioaBuruB or guicianco, 
protection, and control wMcli tlio Imperial Govowimont of Japan may .tintl 
it/ neccHHary to take in Korea. 

It. in underHtood that liuBHian nubjoct/S in Korea Bhall bo treated exactly 
io the Haine maimer a,s t-ho Knhji'.e-tr. or citizeius of other foreign rmvorH—tbat 
ia to »ay, they Hhall hc^ ]>lae.ed on l/ho .same footing an the Hnl»j(Xts or citiziens 
of th(^ moHt favoured nation. 

It in a!w» agreed t/hat, in ordtn’ to avoid all eauBOM of misundin'Kiianding, 
t.le^ l.wo high eont.raeting partieH will aliHtain on tho Eubbo-Ko roan frontier 
from taking any mihl,ary meaBmoH which may mouacc tho security of 
l»,U8ria.n or Korean territory. 

Art, Jl. Japan and EuHHiia nmtually engage :•«*• 

(1) 'I'o evacuate eompletoly and Himultanooualy Manclniria, excemt 

tho territory afieotod by tho hwiso of tlie Lian-tung roniuHiua, 
hi conformity with tho provisioim of additional Article I. 
annexed to Ufm treaty; and 

(2) To roHtoro entirely and eompl.otoly to tho oxclnsivo administration 

of China all portions of Manchuria now in tho occupation or 
under Uie control of the Japanese or Kussian troops with the 
ex<;eption of tho t(wril.ory above nnmtioncxl. 

'Fhe imperial (lovernm<snt of .RliHsia doolaro that they have not in 



numt of Japan all pnhlie works and properties in tho territory affected by 
thi^ aUoY(Mnentioiu)t:l lease, 
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THE HISTORY OF RUSSIA 


Tho two contraobing parties mutually^ engage t.o obtain the eonKoni, of 
Climoso Govormuont montionod in the ibreguing m.iptilatioii^ d'ho Inipiunal 
Governmoub of Japan on their part nudortako that tho propri«‘4,ar}' right ,h 
of Russian Hul)jocts in tho territory ahovo nderred to miull ho iwrftHitl^ 
respected. 

Art. C. d,’ho Imperial BuHsian G(»vonuiu'u(. ongoigt^ t,o ta'annior aiul assimi 
to tho Imperial Govormnonb of Japan, without <5ompousa(,ion and with tho 
consent of the Chiueso Govormuont^ tlio railway lHaav<M\n C.Jluuig ihuu 
(Kwang-ohong-tsxo) and Port Arthur and all ita hrauo.hoM, togc^tJu^r with 
all rights, privileges, and propertien appertaining tlua’oto in that region, as 
well as all coal mines in the said region, liolonging to or workii<l for the 
benefit of the railway. 

The two high contracting ]>artios mutually engage to oht.ain tho iuiummt 
of tho Govommont of China mentioned m the foregoing Htipnlati<m, 

Art, 7. Japan and Russia engage to exjdidf. tlo'ir reapeetivo rallwaya in 
Manchuria oxclnaivoly for commercial and induHtrial purponcM, and in nowiao 
for strategic purposes. 

It is understood that this r<!strictiou does not apply to the railway in the 
territory affected by the lease of the Liau-tuug FemuHnln- 

Art. 8. Tho Imperial Governments of <lapau and Uuasia, wit.li a view to 
promote and facilitate intercourse and t.rallic, will, as soon as possible, <ien- 
elude a separate convention for tlu^ rogulatiou tif their comusit-ing railwav 
services in Manchuria. 


Art. 9, The^Imporial Russian Govormuont cede Ui the Imperial Govern¬ 
ment of Japan in perpetuity and full soveroignly tho aout herii pijrliim of tho 
Man>l of tiakhalin and all islands adjacont thoroio ami puhlio wt^rks and 
properties thereon, 

Tho fiOtli degree of north latitude is adopUsd as tho nnrthoru boundary 
of tho ceded territory. Tho exact alignment cif suo.h territory shall ho 
determined in accordance with the provisieUH of additional Artiolo f 1. imnesod 
to this treaty. 

Japan and Russia mutually agree not to eonstruet in their rospoctive 
possossiona on tho Island <d' rfakhulin or the adjacent iHlands any Ibrtilira" 
tions or other similar military works. They also respeotivoly engage not to 
tako^ any military measuros whicli may impede tlie free navigat.ion of dm 
Straits of La Porouso and Tartary. 

Art. 10. It is rosorvod to tho Eussian subjects, inhahitaut^-i of the terri« 
tory ceded to Japan, to soil choir real property and retire to iiioir eountry; 
but if they prefer to remain in tho ceded territory, they will he maintaimul 
and protected in the full oxereiso of their industries and riglilii of property 
on condition of submitting to Japanese laws and jurisdiction, 

Japan shall have full liberty to withdraw tlie right of residemai or i(» 
deport from such territory any inhabitantH who labour under political or 
admmistratiyo disability. 8he ongagOH, however, tiiat the proprietary rights 
of such inhabitants shall bo fully respeetod. 

Art. 11. Russia engages to arrange with Japan for granting to JapanoHO 
subjects nmits of fishery along the coasts of tJio Russian in 

tho Japan, Okhotsk, and Behring Seas. 

It IS agreed that the foregoing engagement «ludl not afhwt rightfi already 
belonging to Russian or foreign subjects in those regions. 

Art. 12. ho treaty of commerce and navigation lietween Japan and 
Russia having boon annulled by tho war, the Imperial Governinenta of 


1 



)()aiJME 


Japjitj anti iiiWHia cmgago to lulujit m tuo hmm of ihtjir coTumorcial ri'lataonB, 
'ndiii|( tho oowcluHion of a now iroaty of coiniuurtk) and navif^atioii on tho 
OjwIh t»f tho tro t.ty which wtw in force before the pn.woiit war, iho .sj'Biton 
t'f reciprocal troatinout on ih<^ footing of the inoHt favonxuil nation, in which 
arc iucludod iin|H)rt and export dutios, OaBtoxns ft)rnialiticB, Irannit and 


autlit>nsod ropresentatiyo in auoh oonvonient ixumbor« and at Buch lion 


mont'H til in tniaty nhall in all itfi^parta coino into Ml force, 

Tho ftiriiial tixcUango of ratiiications shall take place in Washington as 
soon as liossihhi. 

Art., in. I’ho present treaty shall bo signed in duplicate in both tho 
English and French lauLniagos, 

d'ho tojcis are in aoHoiute confonnity, but in case of cliscropancy in 
iut.erprctation the French text shall prevail. 

hi conforinit.y with tho provisions of Articles 3 and 9 of tho Treaty of 


r. To AtHcU 3 
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cruai;d.‘i to protect thoir rospoctivo railway linoa in Miwioliuria. The nmni 

^ ^ 1 _ lll\ .. 1-! 1 . Vi ..... .I .. 




fcho Scan, Emporor of India, 
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Farsistan and of tho Foraiau (iulC an well m tlioHO of (lio li^horioH on the 
Porsian shoro of ilio Caspian Soa and tUoso of Lho and Tolographa, 
sliall bo devoted, aH in the past, to tlio Horvico f>f the Ioann (sonoludeil by the 
Govoramont of the Wtuih witli tlio Imperial Bank i»f Pornia np to the <iato of 
tho signature of tho present Arrangement. 

V. In the event of irrognlaritics occurring in tho lunortiHation or tho pay¬ 
ment of tho interest of tho Persian Ioann eonclndod with tho Banquo 
d’Escompto et dos Ih'dts do l^erse'’ and with tho Imperial Jknk of Poraia 


take to^ enter beforehand into a friendly exchange of idiaw with a view to 
determine, in agroeixiont with each ol-lior, the nuuwurtw of control in <|uoH“ 
tion and to avoid all intorforenoo which would not bo in confornuty with 









V 

iant<orfor<J ia the. iutomal administration of thcT country, provided that tho 
Aiuocr /iiftiln the ongagomonfcs already contracted by him towards His 
'““rlosty’s Govormnont under tho above-mentioned Treaty, 
idio Eussian and Afghan authorities, specially designated for tho 

mi 














icni|HfUii.tiar!on havo ihu 

>ir Htsaln, 


ho Will (:‘*l:sU ItHiV. 

iL.H,) A. Ni«’oi,fu»N. 
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of Eusalan Dinioraacy iiml of tlio KuHnian (.otirt muhv tlio Kmpr<w« Hllmhotu fVtrovna 


Komta 7 itm Mketaievitck BMtmhon-Miumin wtiH horn in From iHfIfiio waa 
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I'hlHtoiw de la clrili.sation m Rtisslo, PariM, 18/58, 2 voln.—-O-crraM, W., Tho Htory of M4oow 
(Mediajval Towns serioH), London, llKK); (/roator Jiussia, London, tlMKT ■-Gogol, N. V., 
Home Life in Russia, by a Russian noble; roviscul by tlu< (ulitor of RovelntiouM In HiborlaJ 
London 1854, S vols. — Golovin, Knyim 1, RuBSia nmb^ir tbe Aubwiml Nteh(»liiH l.^^ondon, 
1840 s' voIh. — Go@fllp, K„ History of Russia, London, IHOO. — Grigortv, V, IL, RosBya i 
Asjya, Sboniilc izalyedovanyi i statey po istorii, efnograiii i gtiograJii ^n<l AbIu. 

Researolios in liistory, etlmograpliy, and ge<igrat>hy), Hi 1‘otorHburtf, '1870. Oroikkov, 

A Ride from Samarcand to Herat, translated by C, Marvin, London, 1885, — wwowikl^ A,, 
Russia As It Is, New York, 1854, 


HagemeiHter, L A., Roxyskanya o fmansakb drovnw RoMHii (Investigations coneerning tko 
fiuaneoa of ancient Ru.ssia), Bt. Petorsburi.r, IHSUI.—Hakluyt, H., DlKwvLry of MnM<‘ovy 
fCasa(‘]’.s Nat. Lib.) —Harnky, K. R„Tho Btory of tbo Lainpalgn : a eomidete narrative of tko 
war in southern Russin, Written in a tout in the (khnea, Ronton, • - Hanua. H. R, 
Indian Problems, Westminster, 1895-1800, 8 voIh. —•Haro, A. J. i\, Hitnlien in UuMoia, London, 

lgQ 5 ._Haumant, K, La guerre du Nord (1055-*1000), rnrls, 1805, — Haactliiuiaim, A, von, 

Studien Rbor die innereu Zlastftnda, das VoilcHlelmn, nmi InabeHomlere dielllndliehen Linrlcbt- 
ungen Bussknda, Hanover, 1847“185!a, Ovols.; Hie KrkgHmaeht RuMoIamb:, BoriSn, (852; 
Transcaucasia: Bketches of the nations and rac<?H between the lHack Hea and the Caspian, 
translated by J. B. Taylor, London, 1864 ; Tribes of the (kueamm ; with an necount (T 
Schamyl and the Murids, translated by J. B. Taylor, Ijoiuhin, 1855; Tmn»kaukaiiia, U4p.de, 
1856, 9 vols ; The Russian Empire, Its People, Instltutionu and Renourees. translated by R. 
Fario, London, 1856, 3 vols ; Die lEndliehc Verfasnung UiiHslands, ladpBle, I BOO, 

Baron August wn Zlaxthmmn was born on bin fatber'a estaio near Paderhorn in West, 
phalia, February 8,1792. He studied In a mining school and bntk part in the War of LllM^ni- 
tion, 1818-1816.’ His life was mainly devoted to the study of agrarian eondltlouM in caMtorn 
Prussia and in Russia. Ills resoarehes in the latter etmntry were undertaken at the re(|ue{it 
of Nicholas I, and he is generally regarded as the diticovenu’ of the mif or Kufmlan village 
community. Ho died at Hanover, January 1, 1B07. , 

Hodin, Sven, Through Asia, NevrYork, 1899,2 volu. — Hehn, V., lk» morllnm Uuthenorimi. 
Zur Oharakteristik der fusdiaclmn Volksfl«Mde. Rditeil by'Lh. Hehiemann, Stuttgart, 1H92.— 
Hellwuld, F. A. II. von, The Russians in Central Ank, tmnfdated from the ihirnmn by 
Theo. Wirgman, Loudon, 1874.—H®w«n, A, L, Hie nifiMiuche Vewchwflrung nnd ier Aufatand 
vom 14. December 1835, Hamburg, 1858 ; RuHslands Ht>»;lak S^uMttenle. Auh <lem ruHsinclieu, 
Hamburg, 1864; Du ddveloppement des hides rdvolutionnalren m Rtmsie, par A, Incaniler 
(psemi), l%ria, 1861; T^e monde tusso et la revolution ; indsnoires, IH13 1805, tradulU par IL 
Delaveau, Paris, 1860-1803, 0 v(dH.—Hlnimtlitj^riw, B.U. von, KuHiikml enter Alexander III., 
Loipsio, 1891, English translation, Russia under Ab«an<ler UL, and in the p)niM*edh»g period, 
Now York, 1898; yorlurapung der Rauern und den A<lelH in RuHoland, n«d» ti L Hspensky 
und A. N. Terpigorlew, Leipsic, 1893. — IHiatorisohor Atlni won EuMlMiid, JPolwij tto.. vom 
Jahre 1155 his zum Jahre 1810, Lolpsic, 1817. — HoBmiA, Th. E., A lawture on the 'rreaty 
Relations of Russia and Turkey from 1774 to 185(1, London, 1877, •' -Kourwlohj L A., The 
Economics of the Russian Village (Columbia studies in .history, twicinomlen, and imblie law), 
New York, 1893.-rHoward, B,, Prisoners of Russia: a personal niudy c^f convict life In 
Sakhalin and Biberia, New York, 1903. — Howorth, li, IL, lllatory of feho Moiigoln from the 
Ninth to the Ninetenth Century, London, 1870-1880, 4 vol«. 


Igpaatovitch, I, Pomyeahtchltobi krestyane nakammyo osvoboaibdiitiyft (Proprietor'« pflM« 
ants on the ovo of eroanoli»ation), in “ Euflskoe Bogatstvo," l9tKk»-IIovaii»k;i, IX L, Istorya 
Rossii (History of Russia), Momow, 1870-1891), 8 vols. ; Bmutnou vremya mwkcMwkavo goiu- 
darstva (The Troublous Period in the Muscovito Kmpiro), Moscow, IBM. - - I'rwdn, M. L., 0 
voyennom iakuBtvyo i zavoevanyakh Mongolo-Tatar i srednyeazyatikikh narcwlov nrl IVhlnglii 
Khanye i Tammerlanye, (The Art of War and the Com|uents of the MongobTataw and C^wiitral- 
Asmn peoples under Jenghiz Khan and Tamerlane), Bt. Petewburg, WW. 

Jauffiretj F. E., Catherine IL, ©fc eon regne, Paris, 1800. 


•>« KaarmxliQi, 
Peteimburg, 


N. M., iMorya 


Kapnist, J,, Cod© d’orgauisation judidalre rus«o, Paris, 189IX « 
gosudarstva rossiiskavo (History oi! the Bumian Bmpire), Bt. 
vols. 

MMai Mkhaihvikh Xaramxin was born December W, 1766, at the villagt^ of Mik* 
hailovka, in the government of Orenburg, and died June 0, 1836, at Twrsko# Irlela Hln flr«t 
htera^ efforts consisted of translations of essays and poomn from foreign iangiiiapig. In 1W he 
undertook a Journey to Oerma^, France, Swltwrland and England, the lltomry swuH of which 

® Tr(mlUr, elegant, poetical and sentimental Tl»io lettew were 
iJS t i Afoficoto /oiwol, of whicn ho was the founder, and which ho wilted In 

.SpVt, * 11 peri^aa also aptwred wmo of his original itorta, one of which 

Novgorod, l^m 17* to 1799 ho publisher a number if miacollanles, 
AgmUf The AomdeSf and the JPaniJmn, containing orlginid m well oi translated matter, In 



£ 


iilmolit tuifiroly IgjhWMl, ntul tlui book haji bwn wtylod tii« opic of doHpotiHm,'* A' li^reocb 
imnwlatbrn nj^poarwl at PariB in 1H19-1820, and a (ilorman ono at J<*oipBio In 1H30-'1,B38. 

KtHy, W. K,, niHtory of Hunaia, Ia')n(l«n, 1854, 0 volH.'«-K; 8 nnaiii, (P, Tout Jnfo in Bibciria, 


York, 1870 ; Miborla and tho Kxilo ByMtem, Now York, 1891, 2 voIh. •—King:lak®, A, W., The 
(nvasltm of tbo (Mmcw., l^mdon, 18 to4887, 8 vols,—Klaoasko, J., Etudtss do dlplomatio ooH" 



tioiin (»f tho FiarlioHt IluHHian CJhronicloa), 8t. PotorBbura 1881; Bogdan Klumohdtski; iatoritcUo- 
rikayiuoonof:fana(lk)gdan Kbm(dnlt«lcy: an Ilktorical Monograjdi), Ht.rotoraburg,18^, 8 vola.; 
Hvo?oriioruHHkio nanxiopravotva vo vnmiya udyolno-vyotcutwovo uklada (Popular Eiglita in 
Nortborn Ruruiia During tho ibfflod of AppanagoH and Hopublto.H. Tiio History of Novgorod, 
Pakov, and Vyatka), Hi, Ib-storsburg, iwo, li vobu; Otclwirk domaslmoy »5lua:ni i nravov 


and tho Anoiont rrovliudal A«ruinibiioH), Ht. ibdoralnirg, 1887; 
gonwdarstva v 10, 117. nlolyotyakh (A Hkotcli of tbo Cominorooc 
tho H’Kioi'uth and Hovontoontu ('onturloH), Hi. Potoriburg, 1889. 


nf Vorono'/Jt. In 1H40 bo wanappobitod to a proftwaorabip of biatory in Ibo univorsityo! 
fUiiv, Owing to bin aoilviw for tli© roviving of littlo EuMsian lltoraturo bo waa accuBod of 
iiarSionring w'pitrattrd tondonnioa, arrosttd, impriaonod for a wboloyoar, and tlion banished to 
Haralov and forbiddon to towb or publish bis writings* On the accession of Alexander H bo 


dlfiordorfi, bo resigned hk pout, and betK Rortb devoted bimseslf exeluslvely to writing, 
dioil at Ht. Sbderaburg, April IDtln, 1885. 4 .JIB noetlcal works, wldch were written in the Ii 


He 

Little 



uttonograpSw, ovi'lng to Idn idea that Husslan biatory cannot be understood without an 
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tlie unirorHity of Mohcow, Owing to liiH libovfti yiowo lio wiih roin|H‘ll«j«l n g,yo ii|j 
tmflition. triinco tlum lio hm (‘ottlod u1. Ibirin, wImm’o ho Um follcrtod n vuIunUo ihmry, and 
iGCtuMd at varlouH wnitH (tf lournmg in Kurojio and anwriru" htockludiu, «)xtord, IlruMH* 
Ohicatro Ho ban writtou numonmn and importuni %vorhH on tho luntor' d Uuum. , Franco 
England, tho CaucanuH, ott;., and is a rcH^ogi^iHcd authority in tho do|nirtmoni;i o' pro hlctory 

miblic and nrivato law, and oconomlc hintory. ... . 

^ Kovalowitoh,M. L, Onyovuik ponlyodnyavo pokhoda htofana Ilaiorya najhcuuvu. 

1583 OHada’PHkovatAdlary of tliolaHtcanqiaign of tiioplion Halory ar.uiuol Hnorra in IhMl 15 h 1 
The'fliogoof PHkov), m. PotorHbnrg, IHiV/; Tchhnsya pt» Pfoini wq'adnm Eofmll (f^Hduroa t\ 
tho hiqtorv of Bouthorn IluHHia), Bt. Potondiurg, IHHIfeaYchisraW, B. hh, (Hto|inmk), Tho 
Ihissian PoaHantry • Thoirthigin, ikmdition, Bochd Idfoand lioHrion, l.oiuhm, IHSH, a voln.-- 
T A/ toira ..r .1 IWc.lilt,.mini, lf*l. - • Ku»i«.., P. A.. I„t.,ry„ 

voyar^diiumya liWHi (A history of tho ninlication of K,unnia), St. INdnrfihurg, IH'/h Kwnik, E,, 
Dio Boffufungdor :JiW(MliHcdKni Itodoon duiTh dhi tdnjscn und ShUMin, Hi. Potornlnirff;, 1B44” 

lB45.-Kuropatkin, thnu A. N., LoHcouitnH angh; tmn<\ V' 

IflTft* KaHlnraria. translated l>y (k)l. W. W* thn’o# t-alouita, IHH.w j Ktitlnolio liiirkhlh'ko iiuf don 

lusBiBclnttlrMHchon Kriog 1<S77“1B7B(, Berlin, 1HH5 IHUd, d V'*ln. 

AUx(ii MikoladmM^ ^ wan !)orn Mar<-h 2B, IH-lH, In IHi,a ho jonntd tM army 

of Tiirkoatan an a lioatonaut, Horvinl with dintindiun hi tho o\iH'd!tiou oi douomi K’lufmnn in 
1807 486H wasHontattho lumd of a <ii|domatic-mmtiiry ntli.’ihm t*t tho rnilr .*1 hiuihg.ir, ami 
studiod in lH7!3-U'/74 at tho atnulomy of th<» gouoml ntalT. Ho jolnod tho iTonch ariuy In, 
Algeria as a voluntoor, wuH adivo on hin return in Turkowtan, and then horuino dud of tho 
Aafatk Boctlonof tho gonornl ntafl. In 1H774B7H ho wm, dud of H;;{Hn’'d »hjll, 

under whom lio also Horvod ill tho campaign again.st tho Alhal lokko I uHoumur*, IHHOdHtd. 
In 1890 ho hocamo a Houtonant.gonoral and govi^rnor of tho 'rnm'iniji|uiin territory, and hitor 

miniBter of war and couunamlor-in-Cihiid in ilui BunHo.Ja|ai>o!io W»iu , , 

Ho is the author td'two important workn cm tho hwt liurtf-ir'huhmh War, whndi have hecn 
translated into French and, (fertiian, aiul a ho.tk d inivohi on Kjuthgar. 


3 jabansky» A., A KuHHian’H Beply to the Marqnirt do thmtinon ** Hunnla in 18 * 19 , Hoiuion, 
1844 . —LafortI, V,. Aloxamler H ■ Wstailn inedUu mir on v In mlime et rm snort Par a, IHHa. ■ 
Lamartin®, A. do. lliKtolro do la Itoio, Pstrln, IHW, 3 v(»ln. > LanadoH, II., liufmlau < entrnl 

' *' “ ■ l.«athwn, It, a., Native 


juainariin®, a. uo, iimMu™ ou ov ^ ...... 

Asia. Including Rnldja, Boklsara, lildva lunl M(uv, Ihifiton 




Races of tho Russiau Empire, !a>ndou, lHi» 
logical and llidorkai Ihdnii of View, liomhm 
in the Nineteenth (knturydTiicjigo, IHSKi. 
la conversion do Hlavo.s an clsristkulHSue 


Park, 1H6B; Tnsdnetion do k cdinmiquo do Nentor 
(pseud.), DaH hungernde HutiMlimd, Htuttgart. 1900 


am,*/. - .... ... ... 

ituMoiaii m»d Turk, trmn a Ueographlcal, Ktimo 
,, IH7H.''«'Lafcim«r? Mro. VV. K,, Rurwia amt Turkey 
- Leger, L., HyrlUe d Metho(h\ d,udo hiutiitupso tmr 
'arlH. IHfiH ; Ho Neoturo rs'nnn ruralcftrusn iirrlpiorsq 

^ ttiS. B tU *. .. i 4 I 


Piirlo, IHH4. - i\ asul Farvsw 

^wi .... .. M., utclsorki po idorii hien'/4srl 

(Studies in tho illsh^ry of tlie Itua-Hian PsumorohitO, m ' I «Hukoo HMU, ' l.oonov, 

H., DocumontH Hocrots do la politispm ruHnsi on Hriosst (IHHH dmiO), Berlin, iHlhl > 

Wu, A., I/empiredosTHar,Hotlo.H Husihoh, Skrla, IHHl IHM9. H vok,; Hu hommo d e at rutiHo s 
Nicolas Milulin, Park, 1884; Tat Franco, Ha liUHHio et PEurope, Ikrhi, UdH ; lornd dm/. \m 

Amtok Lnoy^kauHtiu was horn in W43 at Hitiloux. Hlsifo IHHl ho has heesi profousior of 
naodern history at tho kak lihn de mknetm fwUtiqun in Ikrui. Ilia dilef work, *'A 
iU$ Tmru d m is one of the sssosit Important wsmltii mi l(ufi?4a over puhhahed In 

western Europe. The liwt two yolumoM treat of tlm geography, dlmology, and the economic 
and political institutions, while the third k devoted to a study of the Kurmlan iduudi and the 

L®iroy-B®aulloii. I'., The Awakening of tho East j Hlherk, dapaii, Hldna, New Vork !»4M), 
3ti®8tyad®, Combos do, La llusHio A'.onondque et sodaio, Paris, lolMI, • " I ,, l.a Uutatie 

otrAntrleterro dans PAsio contrahv Paris, IKHlI,P. H., IJlstolm do Ilimrdi, I vor^ 
dun, 1783, Bvok., Paris, 1813, 4 vok. -Livov, U,, Midid KjiikoRad »am 4iuo(|ne: uuehm 
pages d'histoire contoinp(,>ndno ori Ilussio (lH5fli«1887), Paris, IH97, "■ * Iiorli-M«Wk<w, M, i. P» 
Konstitutsya grata Lorisa.Molikova (Tho tlomititntiou of t*onut LtirhoMdlkiiv), London, >894. 
— LyuakoroMki, V., Istorya Poroyaslovskol r.endl » drevneyiddkh vremyon do pulovtnny A HI 
stolyetya (A History of Pereyaslavl from tho tiarlUwt timofti to tho initidle of the thirteenth cen¬ 
tury), Kiev, 1897. 


Maggiolo, A. de, Prance ©t Russlo; Por/.o dl Eorgo, 1764''4843, Paris, IHiH). 

A., Ide russlBche Kirche, Berlin, 1898.«—Wwi«t«te« Baron do, Momoiw of IVnwk 1737 4744, 
translated from the original manuscript, I^omlon, 1778, — Martens, lA P.. Wtwdo hbtorlHue 
sur la politique rusae dans la question d'drieut, Hand, 1877; Itecndl do traltin et coiivwntlona 
oonelus par la liusile avec lei puissanoeii fitrtngfem, Ht, Iktorslmrg, 1878 4889, 10 yoli. ; 
Bussia and England in Central Asia, London, 1879, — Martin, IL, llintoirn do Frasee depuk 
1789 Juaqu’i nos jours, Paris, 9nd edition, 1878-1HH5. S vola.« Margin, <1, Thi to© Witne^i* 
Account of the Disastrous Eusslan Campaign against the AkhaLTckko Turkomans, wmdon, 1 W> 
The Russian Advance Towawli India! convewatloM with Bkohelev, Ignatiev, and 







UumStttt and fltateHnum, Lmulon, 18H!;J; 'rb,<i RiifiHlaiiH! at Morv and Hanrt 

«iid tJw'ir Ib>w<'r <if InvadiUft India, Lnndon, IHHd ; Tho liuKHiatiH at tha UfltnjH af Ifnrat, Ijondon 




«vnsriit'<onH»fri>it» 1H(Vi to IBdl, London, 1S(U. IC,, Tlui KaM-orn Qtiwdion ; a ropvint ol 

writtoif IHdiL'IBSO dnnll«|,f wHli tho ovontH of tha (VImoaa War, London, IB1)7 ; Horrot 
Dinlosn&tio UiMtory of tho‘Eighb'onth r^nitnry, London, 1891); L(»rd Pahuornton, London, 1899. 

MMftii Ufim'i do Harbrnn, OMoIro dtni jf,fU(»rroH do Moncovio lOOl-Wll, BrnHHolB, 1876; 
Hkawnya llorktnana (j Hinutnoin vwnoni v Uofiali ('rke Accounts of Mansa an«i IJork- 



liko an many other Kuasian |>rofoisor« of hlj4ory and Hooial toionce, ho oanao In conllict witli the 
Ufovcmnnont, and atJOC|)tod a proftnwoTrship at the univwfliiy of Bolin, Bulgaria, lie In one of 
tho abI«‘Ht of tho youngor generation of lluHnian hisioriaiih', hiw woUunl hoiag the reaUstlo or 
rrtnunnir,, During Hovoml yearn h« was a regular coniribui.or to tho London 

Mlliitini IK A,, Intorytt voiiiy h Fnmtehuf, v iaaratvovanio impt^ratora !*avla I v 

1799 fj. (A llirttory of tho "War Botwoon linwHia and hVaneo Inirhig tins lioign of the Emperor 
Paul I Ol the Yoar'l799), Ht. Potorehurg, 5 void 

ihnitii Ak.rcinhick Miiuiin was bom July 10, 1816, at Moscow, In 1886 Ijo oiitered the 
arw} iini lUMiionaut, thou norvod in tho amiv of the (t's.ui^asuii, iii which be advanced in 184B to 
Uni fno; I. •»> rbiof <d' tho cununi 'I'taihit dopiirtnu nl. aiul lo IHhf* to lliai. of ohiof of the general 
sihilL in b'69 iu' boramo hrot lulji ic 'i lo ilio wju jniaifitor, ami In td(W war lainiHter. In tliin 
ho dnvolid luisr.rlf toward "S'ori/uilsbig i!»o army on n modern Inwio, bik! in 1874 bo 
jntrodo’ced omvorMil ndbt.o v liorvico, 1‘he eiuupeif.'Ui* of |H77“*1H7H hIiowihI the nhortcomingB 
u'i tie nuprovnir? fsof !,hoariuy under iuo adininiKtriiiion. In 1878 thetltk^ of count wan 

f»'.iitVrreo NO Idni. In lo.b he wim dijunuiMiMl !iy Alnsander HI owing to liin eiprcHBeii diftHatiH- 
liifi’utn wUH the reiiriemsiry, filriiijy libfioluiiHt inatUbmUi of May 11 of that year. He was tlm 
fuUboi’ oi a number of workB on military hlntory and aclonco, and hlH hhitory of Wouvorov's 
fftinpaigu b> Italy appewnHi In a Herman trannlutlon, at Munich, IBrid-lHSH, 

MoltliOj IL*P. ii, The Kuiwifttm in JBul|(uritt, In 1H2B*»IH29, London, 1854, —-Mowitdths 
W., and Ht'/erouin : with tho oainiiftlgnH of Prineo Paakicwitch, London, IH5(K 
IK, Ftnhoule ett’aneiirie, Parifl, 1990. Morfll, W, It., HuBHia(Htory of the NationnBorioH), Now 
ibtrk, IM9I j A iJoitory of IturiHia from tho Birth of Peter tho Hreat to Nkholan IL, New York, 


UM)2* Motloy, tl, !(,, Peter tho (ireat, London, 1887. 
kinplto, Hotttoii, 1999, 


'MunrOjIL H., Who of tho Euflakui 



H., I he EntwIdUwng dor rnMninclum um! ongliHchen 'PolUik thirHien nnd Afghan¬ 
istan betroffeiul bin IHSW, Hallo A. H. 1H94. —Wostor, Propodolmavo Nentora roHnlMd lyetopi- 


iml 


SinilinWBlIlll III ITHMIlvIinTIl ml 






iranoitttbiu hy Ihtrin, Paris, 1884, 2 voIh, ™«N«ubuw«t, F., KuHMland untor Kaiser Alex- 
aim»'*r III , Ihwlln, 1H95.' '■> Wicjolaijon ipHOud. of I)anioIwin)TllHtoiro<h)dJveloppmentdconoffilquo 
do la Uuwiif^ depul« I'almlltion du norvage^ Parln, IHO0 ; DksVolkMwIrthsdmftin Enssland nack 
(lur IktueriienmmdpaBoii, Antorliderto llliewotaung atm deni riiRHiHchen von Dr. G. Polannky, 
Munleii, IH9IK IK, bitorya goroda Hmolonoka, Hllntory of the City of Bmolmak), 

Momoow, 184H - A,, tJicherk vnutrennol Worll Pnlcova (Ontllim of the Internal 

Iliaierv of Pnkiiv), Ht. Pokirfitmrg, lH7fk —Nohk, R, Tho Runfilan Kovolt: to caiisoH, condL 
tiim niul proHporln, ilontos'i, IHW ; Himtda and tho Eumlann, Bonton, 1001. — Norman, IL, All 
the linsMiwM: iravok and litsnhrH In fontom|mmry Europoan ttuHsia, Finland, Blberia, New 
Vitrk, loot!'■'« Novikov, Mtno. <), K,. Hkolmlev and the Hlavonlc <lansc\ London, 1888; 

.1 . V 


5i!ri 
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vols.—Pekarski, P. P., Nuuka i lit(*ratura v ItosBi! pri Potryo Vcilibim («oi«uK,o aiul J4l(iratum 
in Kussia at tho Tiir.o of Peter the Great), Bt. PotetHburir, 2 voln.—PemThtti' a Vk^ 

Terrible, London, IHlIG.-^Pfuel, E. von, Der KtickKiijj: dor FraiaoHtni aim ttuiwlanil Bo*'in' 
18G7.—Pierlingr, F., Borao efc Farm, 1H7H; Ui Sorboiiiu! et la liimwie rarln 

Un Nonce du iMipo en Moscovio : priSlmunairen do la tnlvo do 15H2, Pariw, WH4 ; I, Adaini/ HiAir,’' 
la Fologno ob Moscoii (15B2-1587), Fariw, 1886; Bathory et FoBnovino, PariH, 'lHH7 Pamawo' 
Tsars (1C4;7»1597), Parifl, 1800; La Eimnio et I'Orienfc; marriage (i’un IViur au Vatloan' Ivan ur 
eb Sophie Paldologue, Paris, 1891; LTUlio ot la lUmnio au XVI sitole, Park, iwigj.—Hsumtid 
L., Leu FmngaiB en Euma ot les JRuhkcs on Franco, Park, 1880.—Fos^odiw, M. p.' IzHlya-’o’ 
vanya, zamyotchanya i lektsii o nmukoi istorii (ItoMonrohoB, (knnmonts and J^uiruroS m 
History), Moscow, 184()“-1867. 7 vola. ; Jl^ator : cdno historiach«kritii(jho, irnterBuehunir Ubor 
don Anfang der russiaohon Ohronikon. Ubewetjst von F. Loowo, (Beitriig© r.ur Konnt.ukB de« 
russiaohen Koichea, vd. 10), St. Petersburg, 18«4.--Popow«ki, J., The lUval Powera In Geufcml 
Asia, London, IBOU.—Porter, B. K., Narrative of thti Gampdgn in Buwnia During the Year 1812 
London, 1814.-~~Poes0vino, A., Antonii Poflaovlni mk«io moicovltlea^ Park, 1882.---Poaiao Bl 
Borgo, Ch., CorrospondauGo diplomatique du comte Po^zodi Borgo, Paris, 1891.-. Pyayrewakv 
A., Der polnisoU-rusaiaoho Kreig von 1881, Wien, 1892-1893, 8 vok. ^ ^ 

Bafn, R. C., Antiquities Euasea, Copenhagen, 1860-1864, 8 vok,.-Ealiton. W. E B 
The Songs of tho Eusaian People, Undon, 1872; Buasian Folkdabw, Lomlon, 1878: Ifiarlv 
Bussian History, London, 1876.--Bambaud, La lUmsle Mque, Park, 1870 ; Houvorof. (com 
WranGes do Saint-Cyr), Park, 1889; Fran^ak et Eusses, towww et HevimtopoL Park, 1892’ 
L’armiio du tsar Aloxandro HI, in la Eevuo Bleue, November 10. 1894; Ui'Jtolre do la EuhsIo! 
Pime, 1900; Tho Expansion of Russia: Problems of the Mm4 and of tho Far Enat, Now York, 
iyo4i. 

M/ml AYfloZaa liamkmd was born July 21st, 1842, at Besanc-o**- Anpolnied In I8(J4 » 
teacher at tho lyooum of Nancy, ho advanced steadily until hl« appoinl.rnent to a nrofcHBorfihin in 
tho university of Park in 1882. In 1896 he wa« minkter of education in the Mellno luddnet. 
He IS the author of many works on the history of Fnnice, and in eonjmmtion with Lnvkae ho 
edited tho “Histoiro gdndralo du IV® sicole jusqu'k turn jouM." 

History, London, 1006 ; Tho Curse of the Eomanovu, London. 

1907. ’ 

Havenatein, E. G., The lUmsianson the Amur; lt« diRcovery, conquent, and colonhiatlon 

and poraoual accounts of EuHsiautravollcrH, London, 1801.‘.-EtwEnwm, IL tl, I'bighuid and 

UuBsm in the East; a series of papers on the political and geographlcrl condition of tVntral 
Asia, London, lo76, *-» Reinhoidt, A. von, CeHohkhte der rusMlmdien Litteratur von Ihreii 
Anfltngen his auf die neueste Kelt, in ticschicbte dor WeltlUtemtur In F4n/,«ddarHtcUuimei». 
vol, 7, Leipsic, l88d.--E«i)aaoh, 1\ H., World I’ollticH at the End of the Nlneioenth Century, 
New York, 1900. — Hivttre, Ch. do la, Catherine Hot la r4 volution fmn^aiwn Darin, 1896. 
Roooa, li . do, Lob assembles poUtUmes dans la linnsle auclenne, Dark, 1809.EotshkoY, N 
Gorod i derevnia V ruHskoi Ifstorll; kratkiy otcherk ekonomitdmukol irderrll KorwII (tlty anr! 
yil agom Russian history; a rapid survey of Rmudan economical history), In Mir Hoyhl '* 
1902! Ohzor russkoi istorii s soteiologiteheskoi totehkl aryenya. Tchaiit pervaya ; Kim-nkava 
Hus (A survey of Russian sociological point of view. Dartlirut; Kievan 

1862 ^ vols » WOlh Rnlhiiir©, U, C. do, Revolution do Dologne, Park, 

Lr^Slhinten ^ 1 in Onckcn n AUmtmlm tleachichtt in EiuKel 

darstollimgeu, Berlin 1886-1887, 2 vok.; Die Emordung Dank und die Thronbenteigung 

KunSiSnr? Matorialien veHIlTcntl cbt und elngeteltet Berlin, l9f)2,~*,«oW6a«, It/vm, 
Bttsslands hlteste Boziehungen z\i Hkandinavlen u«d Koimtantlnopid, Berlin, 1847, -- 
Sokmuoko^ S. M., Memoirs of the Court and Reign of (tatlmrlne the Hectnul, New York, 1868, 

Kalmirn Alexander und NIkolaua, 
unter bosonderjr BorUckBichtlgung rmi 1828, Grlmma, 1847, % vok., Etmlkh imm^ 

anftkhX^s *R»dw the Eimmrow Alexander 

1M6 rittw au point actuel do la ficknwi, Dark, 

1W0-1869, 4 vols., La Eusste m 1812, Eostopchino et K:(tutou»;of, Dark, IfWI: Lea Inwtltwtlorm 

dfl Pernpereur Alexander H, Darin, IHW, 2 vok.; tlencldchte 
^ SdbiuvW^F dor^&ltesten Mt bk stum Tmk des Kaiaern Nikolaus, ladpulc. 1874, 

Md^XYa’A Itt liusakn 'rurkkten, Ehokand, Boklmra, 

1M4 six ^1‘*’ ^****'»^* lamdon and New York, 

w T Hktory of Eussiaand Peter the Great, Lfuidon, 1820,— 

vyekarrim PcMwite In 

WO - KlgEteenth Century), In •* EuHnkaya Myni;* 

ustroktvo I up^vIyenW 

Days S the ffik 

^wror AleSer ® ImiMirator Alexamlr t (Tht 

jjimperor Alexander I), Bt, Petersburg, 1897^ 4 vok*; Toarstvovanle imiaimtom NIkoliya I 





I, 




A. A., THar-Onvobodltt)! (Ilia (!wir Liberator), Bi, Petorsbitrg', lOOl.'—Skrto®, 
F. IL, The Kitpiualtm of Itusela, IBJtff-lMO, Cat»l)ridfi:ci, 1908. — Soloviov, S. M., Istorya Ilosali « 
drtA'rioyshikb vrojnyoii (Hintory^of Ru«ala from tile ImrlioiHt Timon), Moscow-, 18(S8“-1876, 29 vcl>i. 

Mikhaikmiek Soiomnf WM horn May t7thp 1820. In 1850 bo became a professor 


M(»rUmi Sftmm, in wMob be proposed to bimself a task escolUn^, perhaps, the power of any 
ainifle human being-“tho prowontation of tbo entire history of his country, based oxoluHivoly on 
original research. Tito result has, therefore, been not wholly successful, and the later 
volumoii present the apitearance of a mere aggregation of materials hastily arranged. But the 
material is of the finest quality and will servo as a rich quarry for all future historians, 
Soloviov's method of presentathtn is calm and dispassionate, hla stylo tranquil and somew'hat 
drv, but admirably clear, From Karamrdn to Soloviov the gulf is wide indeed, and perhaps it 
will be well to present a few of the latter's Ideas in order to show the indebtedness that all 
modem historians of Russia owe to him. Russian society, like all primitive society, was In its 
origin tribal and based on kinship. The introduction of Varangian rule represents the 
beginnings of the dissolution of that society andtho introduction of political society, based on 
territory. Hut society was still in a transitional stage. The warlike followers of the princes 
were free to ronounco thciralleginnco to one masUsr and to choose another in his stead, and 




ilie fiopamllHt tendonctosof the appanages. It was the colonisation of the north and oast and 
the removal of the centre of Ituesian hfe to the Volga, that first makes pofisiblo, as well as 
neccHsary, the eentmlmatlon of power: for the colonists settle on land that belongs to tho 
prince am! in cities founded by him, wMh» tho colonists thomsalvos come from diilerent parts 
of Hunnia and are unconnected by the bond of kinship. In the struggle that follows between 
tile prince ami the refractory, unHubmlsslve olemonts—-whether of the common people or of the 
noble followers' 'the orirme is victorious and tho IrroconcOcables Iloo to the forests of tho north 
or to the steppes of tho south, Thus we have tho origin of tho robber bands, and of tho 
tloHHaclw another name for the aamo thing. But tho removal of tho centre to tho Volga also 


amt Ivan IV, in tlmlr ntruggh* with the foreignor, begin to appreciate the superior potency of 
Kuropwin rivdlnathm, aiui are tho precursors of Fetor the Great. But the new tendencies 
work wltii unccMing force during the intervening period, and those who resist the new 
tfuulmiiciwi borsmmtlio fio«c<mfepmlflts or Raskolnikl VOld Ritualists), This tendency finds its 









C70 A QENBEAL BIBLIOOEAPnY OF EU88IAN IIISTOEY 

V N l.torya U'MbH s samykli (IrovnTOiHhSkli ymnyim (Itlnt<iry of BubhIb 
wy E«U;hTM t7()8.-TcMtci.pv, l,’A.-n,iml, M.%.>olro„ .lo 

iqTa 1 niwii- 1803 —ToWtctintlu, N.. Oi> ikHtiiyhi uto!ir«/.ua«n)Vft Hotiwi. v 17 vj^Oio (Tho »ro» 

in iL ^iwmUmxih (kmtury), Ummsv, l( lil. -^ ,m, A., 

S'htn^ (i*r r.ivoluUmiiiro.i liowommjnon lu KuHataiiij, 1HH«: Lttn.l«;rthii.-haft u>,,l 

(t( 'wUo m WiUolrciii4,vml, in a«bim))tor'« H.i7j«lwtaoiW'banU(^n< ljor»oliunfi,m, 

m X y j lldation Boiwocsrt Anciottt liujwla mul Hciuulhmvk, 

sikL.™<b>n. 1877.-..;Tffly. 1. A..K»tom au.l Won, 

Asia Lonaon, IHM.—TIaBO^V.,K^BlnnIl»l^I.d<,l<•rmal^»: tmon alod Iro.n Uy, KroiicK by 
S I, Sirorn, London. 18H3: l,aUuBnUi «t low Kuiimw, I’nrin, IHH. ■, Rntoioii oy lljnminiin, Now 
York 1888 -—Tikhomirov, Ij., KnHHia, I'oUticftl and Hooiftl, traiiolnlod irom tin, Eroiudi i,y 1',. 
ivd nXnd.m l8STvoiH.-ATol.tol, I,. N., I,fi Ea.nin.;, l*nr«, Mli -Vooka, W. UunHla: 
or LtSlot.. mHt.,ri«h of all tl.e Nation,, whid. ( uminl!... tho UnoNlau hn.idro, l,.,nd..n, 

178(itS i volH.; Tho I,it« of CaU.otino If, I,ond.,n, IWIO it voU.. ; A Illnlorv .. Iln.i..in fr..m 
A 1 80S to 1763 lamd.m. 1800, 3 vols. -Tntgeu oy, N„ I,a B.ni.t... ot l.« Hnw.o.i. Par .., 

mi'7 O vol,. -TuKa 3 -Baranov»kl,M., lluHHkaya ral.rlUii V i.roMl.lou. i l.l■..l^.l,va..llt.•l.<.m (T . 

Sli !'>.t.,rlTi^r»u.l ProHont),'W. P,.i:.,n.l„.rK, 18»8. -Tytr.U, U., Ilinl..,ry ot tl. 

(i'Vuiu'an) War wit,li lius.w, LoHdou, sad. 4 voln. 

UattialoVj N., Bkiwauyft kaytt'/.y-®. KuplKdiava Acr.omitji nt llitrbrtkl), Hi. 

Petcwburg, 1868. 

VaHkhasiov, Voniukov aisd otliPrB, Tlio ItnRf.iimii hi CV-fd-rid imnidiiUiri from i\m 

ItnsHian by J. «'! U. Mitch.,11, Lonibn., 18BB.-Vnwbory, A.. iVi.Ual Aoia .....I tbi, AoKt.,- 
KufMiui Front,i.T tJnnHlion, London, 1874.—Vannuvskl, P. H., I_»ol.la.l po poy.;' [i '' >'d''nt. 
cbeskilvb biwi'.i.-.v...llov 181® );• (Ib'port on tin. Hln.l.'i.b.' l>i:.o.'.l.'i'ii J'n; i'-ar IHlIll), I .i.ib.ia 
tion of tb.! " l{a'l)i.t''bnoo nnainya,” 1000. — VorooUttibaKlu, V . IHU, lUui.iln, 

LoiuIom 1899.Tlwiatfikij L., Liih liiiancFn ruutain IHIM. > - Flwllwir/^ 

fi.s(Hul). liui.Biji. ou the .Pacific and the SUicruiu UHitwny, Itt^SMiou. IHdII. WoKm^ K do, La 
rovoltw (le Puimtclif'f (Hfiviio dm Deux M<mdwi, 1«79 ; roid.c!up»miius jl ,oru, Meliln.l ; 

Dettro,H d’Asic), Paris, 1891. — ¥oltal», F» M. A, dc, liiHhuru tin I miiidn do llujin'n, 

Pusrr*! le tP'iiiul, Paris, 1809. 

dlwKWaki, K., Peter iho (Jreai, Londou, lHlf7, 9 v.dfu; 4 IDDMiy Unmnm 
• and Niw York, iOtKi. (Hluul. llhiiory iif the Liit-miura «>f the WuiId. vmL 8}L lui 
rierre Ic (Srasid: vpnu' de IVmiuoa, ^foiive.rjnnuiitn lir'.J’avuiwiyrPatr* Pnii?', i.Mt* 
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tillaco, 8ir Donald Ma.(ik«'im«, Kumiia, 


1H77, a YoUi, 


h«‘W edilltm, Itaifi. 


ikmaid Miii'h'nsU wrw horn Kt)V»‘rnber llfh, PblL hitelhsl wt the univeniitioH 

ef EdiulMiridi Ibn'liu, riouielbar|ii:, and the Keidu <!(» Droit <d' Parlfi. Iienhb*d and irttvelbnl in 
variouH foreign coimtrleH, chlelly in France, Demumy, liutitiin, and I'uw’kV, durtUK the yearn 
1W:148H4. From 1HB4 U) 18H9 he waa private Herrelary tn D.trtlrt Duflerm wnl Daumbwmi 
while they were vIceroyH of India, and duthtf^ IHIIII IHiH accotniwmeii r/.airvit«*h dur 
intr lils tour hi India and Ooyhm. In IBW he puliUrdu'd a work on “ Kgyid the l^yiiiian 
Question/’ IDs Wf>rk on ‘•Rnnwa" in mdvernally ri^f-tarded m the bent imolt m ihiit country 

that has i;vcrb<.vmlHHU(Mifroiut.li<ni<ii^nfftti lWib^ , , 

We®tla®nd«r, A., liuHHland vor einen Iteahne.Weehwd ; politinehe nnd wlrtlmehafllirhe 
ZuKUutde iinhimthten EuKHhmd, Btuttgart, 1B94.Wlldos*, W,, Uriel Iteinarkii on the Dlmiaeler 
aiidC’ompoHitkmof the lUiRHian Army, and aHketchof the ( juuiwirtui hi Poland iii IWHI and 
1807, London, 1810.Winokltr, A,, Die deutmdie Hannaln ituntdiuid, Ih'Hin, iHWi'a WIimIQ 
H. do, The Ke.w Hiberia, London, 1891-“Witt®, B. D, Hamoder/.bftVje i 'AeiiiHtvo (Autocmev 
and Local Keprewnitative Oovomment, A DosdhmntlaHlominiinleation by the Mininter or FI 
nanee, b. J. VVitte, in 1899), Htuttgart, 1901. — Wolkonakl, 1‘rlma^ H., Ihcturen of litthwian 
llist<.ryand RuBsian Litemtare, Boston, 1897. 

1003, 3 vola. 


W* i'lJir.e HI,, * iruisuR tit- 

■ Wright, <I, F., Ai'ilttlc liuhfda, New Torh, 


ToMfovitok T.,DogovoriRo8Hil aVostokom, poUtHelieHldo I torgovye(Tlw DommtMial 
and Political Twathw of Euwla with tho East), Bt. retershwirg, lHtl9, 

2ilUactw, K,, Tho IluMian Bevolutioimry Movement., London, 1900. 



Mid kborok. Thin (Into !« pundy cottvtmlitJnal, 

80S AikoW ami Dir, ivvo Vnrimgfun clikifUiiiw who had iettled al Iviov, lead an ■unuuc- 
eeaiful expedition ngiunnt C’onHtawiinople. 

B70 KuHk dioH, leaving the regeney of the principality and the guardianship of liia aon 
Igor to Olftg* 

8H2 01(‘g takt'H powMeaaion of Kiev afler killing Awkold and Dir, and makes that city 
his eapit.al. 

1)07 Oleg leads an exp(‘iUti(m eouHinting of eiglity thousand men and two thousand boatn 
against Ooiudautiinoph'. A treaty of peace and eommeree is eoneluded. 

UU Oh'g retK'Wn the treaty with the ejH|H'ror of (kmsliantinople securing valuahlo trading 
prlvih'gc'i f(ir tlie UuHalaiU'i. 
iH.1 Oleg dii'H, utul in nneet'eded by Igor,. 

041 Igor leatirt an expedition agjdnst ("onsttmtinople. His ships are destroyed by the 
Oreek (Ire, ami with great dilllenlty h« brings his troops back to Kiev. 

1)44 Igor leiols a oeeojid expetliiion against Oonstantlnople. Uiie Jiyr.antines rid them¬ 
selves of Ihe barbarlnns by renewing the trtmiy that had been made with Oleg 
and nlfa» pnying a rauHotn, lim treaty is given in full by Nestor. Of the fifty 
tfameii attaelu'd to it ihren sre Slavonic and the rest Norse, which ahowB that tho 
two nu-as, t)»o etmipierors and the eonnuered, are beginning to bi fused, 

P4(i Igur is killed liy the Drevlbma, a Hlavtmie tribe. Uls wife Olga assumes tho regency 
du jug the minorit y of his son Hvialoslav. 

Olga tanlu'nees Oreek OhrisUiudty, Her subjects, howevor, remain on tho whole 
I pagium, 

11(14 Hviitoskv rmsumeM the rub', lie Is the first of the Varangians to bear a Blavonie 
name, 

IHiH Sviulirduv, in tlu* pay of (he byxanline emperor Nicephoros, leads an army of 00,000 
men agalnat the IbibiMlaiw of (lie Dawuhe. 

tbi) Hsittliwlav, after dividing the eoimtry among his three aom, again marches to Bul¬ 
garia, tlds litmt on his own aeeonnt, 

f)7d Hvlatonluv Im defeated lU Hllbtria and (eompulled to evacuate the Balkan peninsula. 

UT;i On his letrent, HviatoKlav Is surprised and kllUsl hy the Xkitehenegs of the Dnieper. 
077 Ibmt of Oleg by luropolk and liw death, 

OHO Vladimir, alter killing laropolk, tjeeomes pole ruler, 

OHH \ Imilinir Is baptised ninl niakes Oreek t'hrlsllenity tho state religion. On tho day 
of jds bupiiwii he marries a daughter of the Byiiantlnc (iinpwor Homanos II. 

1(B,1 Madimir dies and the waintry i» divided mnong his edght sons and a nephew, 
lUH) laroskv, prlmai of Novgorod ami the youngest son of Vladimir, finally becomoa 
grand prfnee, mid ji'tiHives his capital to Kiev, 

1054 Inriw.av dies, Idm country li dlvichul among Ids live (ions, one of whom* Isslaslav, 
K rc<ijgni«ed n« grand prinn^ of Kiev. The custom, first introduced by Bvlatoslav 
of breaking up the wuntry into appanages, has now reached it« rnll fruition, 
iiuwia ima bceoum an imtremoly loose federation of prlncipaUticH. Tho oontral 
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THE HISTOEY OE BUSSIA 


authority has boon roducod to a nnlHty, and the period h Ulled with wars amonir 
tho potty princos. This, of course, weakened the power of Huisla for resIstinS 
foreign mvadors, and made it an easy prey to the eastern nomadio tribes, f om 
the Polovtsi to the Tatars, The chief events during this perlod^re the Toundatk n 
of Moscow (U47), the rise of SuKdal in Vladimir, and the pillaging ot Kiev (ilflpi 
by Prince Andrew Bogoliubski of Sussdal, Tho hegcjnrony of Kiev comoe to an end 
for all time. The principal figures during this period are those of Vladimir^ IL 
Burnamed Monomakh (lil3-*1126), and of Andrew Bogoliubaki (M57«U75), vdio 
strove to re-establish some sort of unity and was assassinated byidi Jioblw. 

1008 Tho people of Kiev liberate Vseslav and make him grand prince, 

1009 Triftslav is restored by Bolealaw the Bold of Poland. 

1073 laiaslav is again expelled from Kiev by hii brothers Bvktoslav and Vsevolod, ®Tla* 
toslav becomes grand prince. 

1070 Death of Sviatoslav. He is succeeded by Vievolod, 

1077 Iziaslav is again restored to the grand princedom. 

107S Iziaslav dies and is succeeded by Vsevolod* 

1084 Failure of Vsevolod's attempt to conquer Tmoutorakan (Tmutarakan). 

1093 Death of Vsevolod and accession of Bvintopolk, the accond sow o! Iziaslav. The 
Polovtsi defeat tho Russians in tho battle ol Tripole, 

1097 Tho congress of princes at Luhetz. 

1100 The congress of princes at Dvotitchi 
1111 Defeat of the Polovtsi on tho Sula. 

1113 Death of Sviatopolk and accession of Vladimir liilonoinmkh* 

1126 Death of Monomakh. 

1147 Legendary date for tho foundation of Moscow, 

1167 Andrew Bogoliubski becomes prince of Buzdal. 

1169 Kiev is captured and plundered by Andrew BogoHnbskl. 

1176 Andrew Bogollubaki is asaasslnated, 

3221 Nijnl-Novgorod ia founded by luri, grand prince of Svmkl 

1223 First invasion of Russia by the Mongols under Jenghiz Khan. Tlw Ruwians are 
defeated on the banks of the Kalka, near wh4?re It Howr into the Hen of Asiiov and 
ad; oining the present site of the town of Mariupol. 

1237-38 T.ie Mongols, under Jenghlss Khan's grandson, mtu, invade northern U\msla, hum 
Moscow, defeat twice the army of Buzdai (at Kolomna on tho tlku and on tins Bit), 
and plunder Itiazan, Suzdal, laroslavl, and Tver, But Kovgorod la Hpared. 

1239-40 Tho Mongols ravage southern Rusalu, burn Tchemigov and Kiev, and extend their 
conquests as far west as Volhinia and (Halida, AU Russia k now under the yoke 
of the Mongols, except the territory of Novgorod, 

1240 Alexander, prince of Novgorod, defeats tho Sweden on the Nevaj whenw liln surname 
Novski, 

1242 Batu establishes tho Golden Horde of Kiptchak, with Baral, on one of the numthn of 
the Volga, as its capital. It constituted one of the five dlvlilons of the great empire 
of Jenghk Khan. 

1246 Alexander Nevski defeats the German Sword-bearing Knights on Xjike Pelimi, Sn the 
battle of the ice.” 

1200 Novgorod submits to the Mongols and consents to pay tribute. 

1203 Death of Alexander Nevski. 

1303 Death of Banlel AJejtandxovitoh, founder of the Moscow dynasty* 

1320 I’rince Michael of Tver is executed by order of the khan, 

1821 Vladimir in Volhinia is conquered by the Lithuanlani, Kiev and all west Russia won 
become lithuanian. 

1404 Smolensk is annexed to Lithuania. A ion of Alexander Nevski, named Daniel, was 
the founder of the principality of Moscow, to which he added the cities of Kolomna 
and Pereiaslavl, He was succeeded by his won twi BanilovRoh (13034326), who 
annexed Moahaisk. In 1313 he marries a sister of Uabek Khan* f,n 1320 he Is 
appointed grand prince In place of hii murdered rival, Michael of Tver, lurl is the 
initiator of the Muscovite policy to dominate Ruwla with the aid of tlie Tatars, 
for whom the Muscovite princes henceforth act ai tax collectors, In 1326 he was 
assassinated by Dmitri, son of Michael of Tver, and JJiexEander, MichaeBi second 
son Is appointed grand prince. But the grand prlnccdaiii soon reverts to Moscow, 
and Alexander is executed In 1320, luri li succeeded by hl» brother Ivan Kalita 
(1328*1340), who receives from UaWk Khan Vladimir and Novgorod together with 
the grand princedom, and who also adds Tver to hli dominloni. He assures tho 
pre-eminence of Moscow in the Russian church by Inducing the metropolitan to 
reside there, thereby also securing the alliance of the all-powerful cimrcli in the 
realisation of his political schemes, gfuieon tka iPiontL «on of Kalita (1340-1363). 
Ivan XL (1868-1369), brother of Simeon, and Bmltii JDoniiliol (1360-1389), wn of 
Ivan H, continue the policy of dominating Russia with tho aid of the Tatars* 
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wlioin thciy eoiioiliato with nuflniiui gold, while tlioy gain the (support of the nobles 
by enhancing their power at the cxponBO of the prluccs of appanages. Towards 
the end of hia reign Dmitri fi’flla himnelf strong enough to reeiat tlio Tatars, whom 
ho .lofeats lu the Inittle of liulikovo (h‘J80); hut two years later the Mongol gen¬ 
eral, Toktanush, invades Ruasin, burns Moscow and puts to death a great number 
of tlw inlmbitantH. Dmitri waa succeeded by bis aoit Vasili (1389-1425). On the 
death of the latter, Urst bis brother, and then his brother’s son, laid claim to the 
auocossicij but the direct lineal BiicccaHion iriiuuphcd twice In the person of Vasili’s 
son, huowvi as Vasili the Blind (14254402). 


THE FlFTEhlNTH CENTITUY 

1407 The river Dgra is made tlie hoiuidury between Moseow iiml Lithuania. 

1408 Invasion of Moscow by the Tatars, who burn many lowns and villages, but fail to 

capture the Kn'nnUn. 

1412 Vasili Dmitrlcvitcli goes to tlie Horde, pays trihiite, and the khan confirms to him 
the grand princedom. 

1435 Vasili vasilieviteh lilimls liis cousin Vasili Kossoi. 

1440 Vasili Vasilievitch is lilindcd. by Dmitri RUcuuaka of CMilleia, 

1448 The archbishop Jomis is elect <cl metropolitan by nn assembly of the Russian bishops, 
without, regard to the putriureU of Constantinople. 

1453 Dmitri Hhemiuka is poisoned, 

1402 Ivan III, son of Vasih aseemds the throne. Ho assumes the title ^/ossudar (lord, 

autocrat), ami is lu'ganlcd ns tlie founder of autocracy. 

1403 The princes of luroslav c<*dc their domain to iMoycow. 

1404 Ivan gives the hand of his sister to Vasili, prince of Riazan, thus making sure of 

the approximate annexation of that appanage, 

14(19 The khanate of Kazan hecomes a dependency of Moseow'. 

1472 Ivan comiuers Term, hlarries the Byzantine princess Sophia, nioeo of the last 
emperor of (Constantinople, Oonstaniine PalwologuB. AsHumes the title of czar 
ana adopts the two-hcaaod eagle as the symbol of his authority, In consequence 
of this marriage many Greeks como to Moscow^ bringing with them Byzantine 
culture. 

1474 The princes of Rostov sell tlu'ir domain to Moscow, 

1478 The rtqmblie of Novgorod is auncxed. The principal citizens are brought priwonors to 

Moscow, tlu'ir properly is conllscatcd, Dm posHCHsions of the clergy aerve to endow 
the boyar followers of fvau. Ahmed, khan of the Golden Horde, aends ambasaadora 
demanding homage. Ivan puts the envoys to death, except one, who was to take 
luick the hews to his mai^ier. Tlio reply of Ahmed to this outrage in a declaration 
of war. 

1479 Ivan issuw Sudebnik, or Books of Laws, second lUissitm code after the Eusskalo. 

Pravda of Xaroslav. A comparison of t.wo codes bIiows bow much the Russian 
(sharaeter was lowered by Mongol domination; it is in the reign of Ivan that we 
first lu'ar of tins use of the knout. 

1480 ’J'he hlongolH invade Rnwsia. The two armies meet on Ihc hanks of the Oka and 

llee f"om c'aeh other in mutual fear. On his retreat Ahmed is killed and his army is 
annihilated by the Nogai Taiars, 

1482 Gannon is used for first time at the siege of Fcllin in Livonia. Tt was founded by 
the architect and engineer Aristotle Eioraventi of Bologna, tho builder of the 
Kremlin, 

1485 The principality of Tver is antiexed to Moscow, 

14B5 The hiHi prince of Vereya leaves his domuinw by will to Ivan. 

HH9 Viafka, a danghier of the city of Novgorod and l^skov, and like them a republic, is 
anncKcd. 

1489 Poppel comes to Moscow us the first (hitman ainhassador. 

1491 hlines of Peichora (liHcovored. For first time silver and copper money h coined 
at Mohcow' from produce of Runsian mines, 

1492“ 1593 A Iarg<' pari oi Little Russia is reconquered from Lithuanians. 

1494 Alexander of Lltlmania murvles Ivan's daughter Helen. 

1495 Ivan, considering himself to have been insulted by a Hanseatio city, order* all mer- 

ehania of all the ciUes of ilmt union at Novgomd to be put in chalni and their 
property oonfiweated, Tlib murks the end of Novgorod's commercial greatneai. 
1499 The princes of Tchornlgov and Novgorod-Bovorsk eonio over to Moscow, 
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THE HISTORY OP RUSSIA 


THE SIXTEENTH CENTUllY 

1601 Euasians routed in the battle of the SirlUn, near lahorak, by the OTen.i m.,i... • 
the Teutonic order, Hermann von Plcttenberff. ^ gftn.) .master of 

1503 A treaty is concluded with Lithuania. Moscow retains all her ... i r 

is panted the title of sovereign of all Uuesla. renquosta, and Ivan 

1605 Death of Ivan. Vuill, second son of Ivan, euccecils him. 

1608 The Kussian army is defeated by tho revoltwi people of Kainn. The yietora imlt„ 
with the Tatars of the Crimea, invado Kussla and carry their Avag?“ 
gates of Moscow. Vasili pays a largo ransom for the safely of his ca tal anrt 
signs a treaty by which he ougages to become tributary to the khan Thirtv 

ICO n a™ 0* '>y invaders, and sold at Kalla to ih'c Turk/ 

1610 Pskovy last SlavoiUG republic, annexed. 

1514 eniolcnsk is taken from the Lithuanians after hclng held hy them for UO years 
But in the same year the Lithuanians defeat the Kussian {lire., at IMw.ohZi 

iBoi *^ 4*^0 ii'ivty thousand Russians are said to have fallen in battle 

1621 Kiaran and Novgorod-Seversk, the last liide|)eiident primdpalitles, ate annexed Cri' 

mean Tatars devaatate the country. * * i un- 

1523 A soMnd expedition against Kaaaii, consisting of 160,000 men, falls of Its obiecl- one 
of its two divisioim is almost aunildhitcd. oojecc, one 

1530 Third expedition aminst Kaaan. The city is surpiised l.y night and 00,000 Inhahitants 
are massacred But the Itiissian commander, bribed, it is said, by the renia i“ m 
Kazaninns, entera into a treaty of pcaco with them. ^ 

1633 Vasili dies. Regency of his wife, Helena (Jlinska, l.llW-or. Huuremaey of the Hhulskl 
1637-43. Ivan is under tho mnuonce of the (Hinski till l.Vlf, wluui they were torn 
Tcr?i‘bir inforiated Moscow populace, tiuch was Ihs youth of Ivan the 

“owned and takes the title of Csar. 

S'® ®“‘io''”ik of his grandfather Ivan HI Is revised. 

we regul^^^^^^^ Chapters, by which the alfalrs of the church 

1 Kazan, which had freed itaclf during Idu* faihor'a reign, la annexed. 

1553 Chancellor arr yes at Archangel ami movMih to MoSeovv. The Knglkh nmm mmi 
A Pjivilegea and catabliah faelorica In the country. ^ 

1658 Trlitfwith^Ta'beth o^KnC 'Token, 

irowy With Elixabeth ^ llussiau army luvm es Livonia ami takes sev- 

inna w I / Teutonic Order thereupon makes an uUmncc with Poland. 

1604 Ivan, with a few PJwomI friends, rctircH i.o Alcxandrovskoc, near Moscow and 

esUhU^Ld al Mreow.““‘‘^ ««m.licati.,us hy his nobi;.. k’ pSlll^'p?:" 
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flock from all the provinces. Five hundred thousand are said to have perished 
in Moscow alone, which had hecomo a city of cannibals. 

IOC) Dmitri the Impostor invades Russia and is victorious on the Desna. 
li()5 DmiOiH !h del^ated on the plain of Dobrinitchi, not far from Ord. Godunov dies. 
Ills son Peodoir is proclaimed his successor. Basmanov, commander of the army, 
procslaims Dmitri. Feodor and hia mother are strangled and Dmitri enters Moscow. 
lOOti A rebellion breaks out under Vasili Shuiski. Dmitri is killed. Shulshi is proclaimed 
emperoA 

lOOB A seccwd f^Ise Dmirtri defeats Shuiski's army near Volkhov, but fails in an attack on 
the Troitsa monHstc'ry, near Moseow. ITe is murdered by one of his followers in 
1010. 

1000 The Poles invade Ru8.sia and lay siege to Smolensk. 

1010 Shuiski is defeated at Klu.Hbtno.aiul Wladislaw, son of the Polish king, is crowned 

e/.ttr. 

1011 Revolt of the patriots led by Minin and Prince Pojarski. 

1012 The Poles are d.iveii out of ^loseow. 

1013 Mlohaol Romanov is chosen czar. 

1017 Wladislaw appears with an army under the wmlla of Moscow, but is repulsed. The 

Treaty of Wtolbovna is brought about by the mediation of England and Holland: 
the Russians give up Kexholm, Karelia and Ingria to Sweden, and receive in return 
Novgorod, which was lost during the Troublous Period, 

1018 Wladimaw consents to abandon bis claim to the Rus-sian throne, the czar gives up 

his claims to Livonia, Tehernigov and Smolensk, and an armistice is concluded for 

lOlt) Philarete, the father of Czar Michael, comes back from the Polish captivity, is elected 
patriarch, and becomes bis son's associate in the government of the country. 

1027 Tins Cossacks of the Don conquer Azov, which they offer to the czar. After convok¬ 
ing a Bobor, which bIiows little enthusiasm for the enterprise, the czar orders the 
CosHHeks to evacuate it. 


War with Lithuania 

1034 Peace of Polianovka: the ezar surrenders all claims to Livonia and all the country 
that once belonged to the Order, ns well as to Smolensk, Tehernigov and Seversk 
Tlie l^olish king abandons his claim to the Russian throne. 

1045 Death of Michael He is succeeded by Aleirls. , , , 


the laws (the Ufozhenle), which was based on the preceding codes of Ivan III and 
IV, and was sanctioned by a sober convoked at Moscow. A new police institution, 
the "chamber of secret affairs,” is created for the prevention and suppression of 
popular uprisings. The Cossacks of the Ukraine revolt from Poland under the 
leadership of Bogdan Chmielnicki. 

1040-50 Khabarov occupies the course of the Amur. 

1054 The Ukraine becomes a Russian protectorate. War with Poland. 

1055 Outoreak of war between Sweden and Poland. The Russians occupy Vilna and 

join the Swedes in their march upon Warsaw. 

1050 Truce with Poland. The Russian arms are turned against Sweden. At first they 
w©' successful, and Narvh, Dorpat and other places in Esthonia were taken, Liv¬ 
onia was conquered, but Riga was besieged in vain, and after many losses all the 

conquests are restored. . . * , ^ . 

1066-50 The patriarch Nieon calls two councils of the church for the purpose of revising 
the Bible and Mervieii-books. In couscMiuence of this change a great schism takes 
place in the RuHSIan elmrch. The adherents of the old books are known as Ras- 
kolniki, and are to this day subjects of persecution. 

1067 Peace of Andnissov with X'olaud j Little Russia east of the Dnieper, including Smo¬ 
lensk, Kiev, Beveiik, Vitebsk, and Polotsk is acquired by Russia. T^s the temtorv 
wbieli had Ucn taken by the Litliuanians, and annexed to Poland by Treaty of Lubhn 

(1500) became Russian again,.. , ^ « vr*- i 

1070 Rebellion of Btenka Radzhi. He takes TzatJtzln, Astrakhan. Saratov, Samara, Nijni- 
Novgorod, Tambov, an<l Pmiza. , , .l 

1671 Btenka Radtin Is defeated near Blmbirsk and executed at Moscow. 

1076 Death of Alexis. He Is succeeded by hia eldest son, Foodor. During hia reign the 
books of pedigrees (rmviadnie Knigi), which determines the rank of each family 
and the office to which it was entitled (mesfmcAcsfwl were destroy^. 

1682 Death of Feodor. After a sanguinary outbreak of the 

days, Xvon and Feter were declared joint sovereigns, and their sister Sophia 

was to act as regent during their minority. ^ v v r .4 

1689 Treaty of Ncrtchinskt the fertile region of the Amur, (mn<iuered by a handful of 
Cossacks, i« restored to the Chinese, and the fortress Albazin is rased. 
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1096 PetGr lakofl from the I'urks llui fori, of Azov, Ritnated at the mouth of the Don, and 
converts it into a naval i)Ort. In its vicinity ho eoiuincucea the luiil(linj( of the new 
i.owi) of Taganroff. 

1697-08 Peter makes his Ural journey throuKh hurope.^ 

1098 The Strelilz break out into open revolt, winch ns BupprcHsea with f'veut bloodshed; 
Their corps is dissolved. . . » 

1690 Peter forms a coalition with Poland and Denmark aRuinst Sweden. 

1700 BcKinnintr of the Northern War. The Russian forees mwtain a s( (we defeat, at 
Narva. The beginning of the new Russian year is changed from the first of Sep¬ 
tember to the first of January. 


TIIR EiailTEKNTIt CKNTUKY 


170.^ Peter begins the building of St. l^dersbiirg. 

1706 The Cossacks of the Don revolt,. 

1707 The secret marriage of Peter with Catherine takes place. 

170!) Mazeppa, hetman of the Liltle-UusHian CMssaeks, revolts, Ilaltle of I ultowa,. 

1710 Turkey declares war against Russia. .... . . i »» * 

1711 The old supremo council of boyars (dowm) Is replaced by th<* senate, Into which 

merit and gervice might obtain admission indep«uulently of noble origin. By the 
terms of the Treaty of the Pruih Peter HurninderM to tin* Tvirks his artillery, givoi 
back Azov, and unllertakes to rase Taganrog. 

ITH The Russians gain over the Kwedes the important naval victory of Aland or llankllh 

Peter heeoinoa master of Finland. , ,, , it ^ * 

1717 Peter makes a second tour through Kiirope. A general pobe<', modelled (»» that of 

France, is instituted. ^ . . , , ^ 

1718 Peter's eldest son, Alexis, is executed. old pmkasr. m r(‘plaeed hy colleges for for¬ 

eign affairs, finance, justice, and eomnieree. 

1710 The Russians ravage Sweden almost up to the gates of Stoekhohu. 

1720 The Russians renew their deva«tati<m of Sweden, notwilhsa.jmding the presence of 


an English fleet. ^ ^ ^ „ 

1721 Treaty of Nysiad with Sweden*. Pei('r is h*fl master of Llvonui, Ksihonla, Ingrin, 

and'the districts of Viborg and Kexholin in Kinlnml Peter promulgaien an ukaie 
(afterwards abrogated by Paul) that ihe sovendgn has the right of naming liia 
successor. The iViriarehate i.s aholiHhcd nrnl its income tntiled to ihe puhllo 
vovenue, In its place the holy synod in estahlinhed for ihe supreme direction of 
oliiiKcli * 

1722 The ichin is eRtnljlished: whoever enlcrs the sen vice of that alate becomes a gentle¬ 

man. The exporting of merchandinc* through Archangel k prohibit e<l in favour of 
St. Petersburg, 

1722-24 War with Persia. The provinces of (ihiian, Marandaran, and Asirabad (Aitara- 
bath) arc annexed to Russia. 

1726 Death of Peter. Ho is succeeded by his second wife, Oalhorlno, 

1720-27 The St, Peterslmrg Acndcmy of Seieneo founded. 

1727 Death of Catherine. She is succeeded by IPotor II) son of Alexis. 'Menwhikov, who 

was the real ruler of UusBla under Catherine, Is banwlictl to Hil)eria. 

1730 Death of looter If. Anna, daught.er of fvan, the brother of Peter the <lr<''at, is thoien 
his sueccasor after submitting to t.he terms dieiafed by the great nablft«-“t<rm« 
intended to convert the government into an ollgarehy. 

1733-36 War of the Polish iSueeession: Russia intervenes on behalf of the elector of 
Saxony, Augustufl HI, and defeats tlie French aiiompt to replace Htanklaui 
Deszczynski on the throne of Poland. 

1735 Russia surrenders her Persian poMHessi<mH in return for extensive trading prlyllegea 
to Russian merchants. 

1736-30 War with Turkey, in cnnjuneiiim with Auatrla, The Ruaiiam mamer Otehakov 
at the mouth of the Dnieper and ihe important forlresa ot Khotin on llie same river. 
But at the peace of Belgrade, hastily concluded by the AustrianB, they retain only 
Azov. 

1740 Death of Anna Ivan VI, her grand-nephew, aueeoeds her, with Biron, duke of Oour- 

larul, as regent during his minority. 

1741 A coup d’etat, led by Field-marshal INtOnlch, dc|K)sed Blron and raism Prlneaw 

Anna, mother of Ivan, to th6 regency. But Mtlnich k the real ruler. A mlacia 
revolution deposes Ivan,, sends Mtlnich to Siberia, and wkcB to the throne MU*a- 
bath, a daughter of Peter the Great by Catherine, Sweden, urged on by France, 
declares war. The Swedes arc defeated at Vilmanstrand. 

1742 Seventeen thousand Sweden surrender at Hekingfora. Armenian ehurcbea to 

both capitals are suppressed hy order of the holy synod. 
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1743 Treaty of Abo with Sweden; Tlussia/acquires the southern part of Finland as far as 
the river Kymrnene. 

in? Jn ® of the interior* as well as many toll duties, are suppressed. 

^755 Iht first Jtussian university ia founded at Moscow. 

1766 The first Russian public theatre ia established at St. l^oteraburg. Three years later 
another theatre is established at Moscow. 


1767 The Russians under Apraxin defeat at JUgcrndorf the Prussians under Lewald. 

1768 The Ku?.sian8 under Fermor are defeated by Frederick the Groat at Zomdorf. The 

Academy of Fine Arts is established at St. Petersburg. 

1756 Saltikov defeats Frederick at Kunorsdorf. 


1700 The Russians plunder Berlin. 

1702 Death of Elizabeth. She is succeeded by her nephew, Peter m, son of her sister 
Anna. He makes peace with Frederick, restores to him east Prussia, which was en¬ 
tirely in the hands of the Russians, and orders his army to aid Frederick against the 
Au-strians. Peter issues an ukase freeing the nobility from the obligation of enter¬ 
ing upon some state employment; is assassinated and ia succeeded by his wife, 
Oathexlne. Catherine recalls the Russian armies from Prussia. 

1704 Assassination of Prince Ivan, Itesumption of the ecclesiastical lands with their 
ond million serfs by the state. 

1706- 08 A great so6or ia convened, first at Moscow and then at St. Petersburg, for the 

compilation of a new code. It fails of its object. 

1707 A ukase forbids serfs to bring complaints against their masters, who were author¬ 

ised to send them at will to Siberia or to force them into the army. 

1707- 74 War with Turkey. 

1708 Massacre of Jews at Uman, in the Oovernment of Kiev, under the leadership of the 

Cossack Gonta. 


1700 The Russians under Oalitzin take Khotin. 

1770 Itumiantzev is victorious over the Tatars on the banks of the Larga and over the 

grand vizir at Kai^l. Three hundred thousand Kalmucks, with their wives and 
children, their cattle and their tents, flee from Russia to China. 

1771 Conquest of the Crimea by Dolgoruki. Annihilation of the Turkish fleet at Tchesme. 

1772 The Congress of Foksbanl fails to brinff about peace and the war is renewed. First 

division of Poland. Russia acemiros white Russia, including Polotsk, Vitebsk, Orsha, 
Mohilev, Matislavl, Gomel, 

1773*74 Pugatchev's revolt. 

1774 Pea(‘e of Kutehuk-Kainardji: the sultan acknowledges the independence of the 
Tatars of the Otimea, the Bug and the Kuhan, and cedes to Russia Azov on the 
Don, Kinburn at the mouth of the Dnieper, and all the fortified places of the Crimea. 
1776 The Zaparog military^ republic of the Cossacks ia dissolved. The empire is reor- 


1783 Formal annexation of the Crimea and the country of the Kuban. 

1787-62 Second war with Turkey in conjunction with Austria. 

1788 W War with Sweden. The Peace of Varela restores the Mm mU UUum. 

1788 The storming of Otchakov by Potemkin, accompanied by an indiscrimate maaaacre. 
1786 Buvarov wins the battles of Fokshani and Rimnik. Potemkin takes Bender. 

1790 Buv .rov takes Ismail. The Austrians sign the Peace of Blstova, but the Russians 
continue the war, Repnin defeats the grand vizir at Matchin, 

17C2 Treaty of Jassy, The Russians retain only Otchakov and the seaboard between 
the Bug and the Dniester. 

1703 Second division of Poland, Rusaia obtains an enormous extension of territory in 

Lithuania and absorbs the rest of Volhlnia, Podolia, and Ukraine. 

1704 Kosotuasko is defeated by Fersen at Maciejowlce and Buvarov storms Praga, a suburb 

of Warsaw. 


1766 Third division of Poland. Russia obtains the rest of Lithuania, besides other ter- 
ritorieti which at one time had been Russian, while Poland proper is divided between 
Austria and Prussia, The former power also obtains Galicia or Red Russia. Oour- 
land is annexed by Russia. Ita last duke, Peter Biron, voluntarily renounces it in 
return for a yearly revenue, 

1766 Death of Catherine, Accession of her son FauL 

1768 Paul promulgates the line of succession according to primogeniture, with precedence 
In the male line* Russia joins the second coalition against France, with England, 
Austria, Naples and Turkey. 

1706 Suvarov dfefeats Moreau on the Adda, Macdonald on 4he Trehbia, and Joubert at Novi. 
Korsakov is defeated by Maiaiena at Zurich, and Suvarov ia forced to make his 
memorable retreat across the Alps. 

1800 RecondUatioii with France, chiefly owing to the English occupation of Malta. 
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a’HK NINKTI'^KNTir CI'INI'UUY 


1801 AssasHinatioii of Paul. ITIk muii Alaxandor him. TIu* jm'W . miicrov oncliuK'*’ 

tr(‘aiiofl of pcaeo with Kn.tdund, Kraik'**, ami Spain. <l<'or|.';iaj or (Inmia, in formiiDv^ 
uiiucmhI, ami a war with Parsia f»)llowfl in (‘OiHtanunu'f. 

18012 Ki'jijrht ininislriOH ara ('Htal)liHh(‘d in place (O' the colh'^'CM fomuh'd hy Pclia' the (Ireut:, 
1804 'I'he Pei’Mian.s are defeated at J'hehiniadr.iii. 

ISO.") Alexander joinn ilu* third coalit ion with Aunfria and hh\/rlund. Pal tie of VnMh'rlil/:. 
1800 (lomiuortt of the Per.siun proviiiei* (»f Sliirvan, ami tlie taUinp: of Derhent. 

1800 War with Turkey. Alexamh'r joiiiH fourth coalition, of which Pnm.'iia in nlao a inetn- 
her. llatlle.s of Puliuak and (iolyniin. 

1807 Tlattlea of Kylau and Friedland. i*euce of d'ilHil. PiiMHia ae«iuireM BiehtHtok, n part 

of Pru.'iBian Polatid. 

1808 War with Sweden, h'lnlaml ih overrun hy a BtiMHian army. 

1809 By the Treaty of PredrikHlnunn S\ve(hni Hurrendm-H Finland. 'PI ’ Finim are allowed 

('omplete autonomy, the c/ar being Kh gi'aml duke. War with dhn-key. The ilu«- 
aianH are defeat«‘d at Silintria, 

1810 The Hnnaiana arc vietorioun over the 'Purkn at Bat yen on the Dannbe. 

1811 The EuBHianB arc vietorioun at ItUHtelmk. Twenty llumHand 'rnrlcM surrender at 

Oiurgevo. 

181*2 By the Treaty of BnkhareHfc HuwHia aeipiireH BeHHarnhin atui a large part of ^foklnvift^ 
with the fortrcHBeH of Khoiin and Bender. 'I'lie Prut h lan'orneH it a honmlurv. Tlie 
dintriet of Vihorg, whieh waa ne(iuired from Sweden in 1744, in added to f'dahuid. 
Count SpeiauHki, leader of the liberal party, diaminHed. I.nter he nan exiled to 
Peru. InvaBion of llu.Mflin hy Napoleon, Battlea of Smolensk and Borodhun Fir¬ 
ing of Moftcow. Napoleon ordimn a relreat (Oehdmr IH). Battle of Malojaron- 
lavet/. compels Napoleon to retreat hy his old route. The Bereaina eroaned' (No- 
voniber 2(lth»20thj. 

1813 By the Treaty of Kalish Alexander engages not to lay down his anna until IVusHia 

had reeovered all its lost terriiori«'H. The UuNniatiH and PruMHiatm are defeated at. 
UHwm and Bautzen, The allies are n'pulsed liefor«' Dresden, Hal lie of I.eipsle. 
Peace of (Julistan with Persia. Bussia obtains Baku and the weateni shore of the 
Ca.spian. 

1814 The Uussians invade Franeo together with the aUles. At the eongresM of Vienna 

Alexander inHi.Mt.s on the ereati(ui of a kingdom of Poland under his rule. 

1815 By the Treaty of Vienna Alexander ohlains all of INihuul, exeept Culieiu* (h'aeow, 

and Posen. Coneliision of the Holy .VlHanee. 

1810 Abolition of serfdom in Ksthonia. 

1817 Abolition of serfdom in Courland. 

1818 Abolition of serfdom in Livonia. In all Bailie pr4ivineeH tin* emnueiputed peaaanti 

receive no portion of the land, which remains in poHsession of the nobles. A eon- 
stituiion and separate administration are granted to the Pollsli kingdom. 

1810 lOHlahlmliment of military eolonieH in the border provinees of the north, wml and 

HOUtll. 

1825 Death of Alexander, His .brother NioEolasX sneeeeds him. Hevoli of the Deku- 
hnsts. 

182(1 War with Persia. 

18*27 War with Turkey, 'riie Turkish lleet Is destroyed at Nnvurino by the eoinbLd'd 
Ih'eia of England, France, and Bussia, 

1828 Peace of Turkmanchai. Persia eedes tlie provinees of Frivan and Niikhitehevan, 

"’’Y indcminity, and grunts important trading privileges. The Uussians In- 
„ Dnnuhian principalities and (nk«* Varna. Paskievlteh takes Kars. 

1829 Diebitseli defeats the Turks at KluvetehL takes Hilistria, erosses the Balkans, and 

takes Adrianople. Peace of .‘Vdrianople. UnsHia gelw control of the mouths of Die 
portion of Armenia inefndlng Fnwnui, ami rewdves a w ar indemnity. 

1830 I lie new <xme, a eomplete eolleetlon of (he laws of the IlnsHian Kmplre, is tmnmiD 

lA.., insurrection. The Hussians are eonipelled to evaeuaie the eountry. 

18,11 Paskieviteli takes Warsaw. The bnilding of new Bmiian ihiihoUc ehnrehes in Poland 

is prohibited, 

1832 Poland is incorporated with Hnssia. The consUtuthm grunted by Alexander k an¬ 

nulled, and Poland i« divided into five governments. 

1833 By the-rreaty of Unkiar-Bkelessl UusHla obtains adiBtbnal rights to meddle In the 

internal rttfaira of Turkey, 

^ expedition to the khanate of Khiva Js compelled to return. 

army is sent into Hungary. Capitulation of DUrgei at VilUgos. 

1863 ihe Vtimean War. The Hiissians eeenpy the Danubian principalities, J^strnetioil 
of the Turkish lleet at Sinope. r r 
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1864 I'rttnco aiul England join Turkey. BaiUe of the Alma. Siege of SobaBtopol, Fall 

of BoniarHund. 

1865 Sardinia joiuH the alliew. Baitlea of Balakkva, Inkernmn, and Tchernain. Fall of 

P d)aHU)]Hj\ Bombardment of Sveaborg. Tins Unasians take Kara. Nicholas I 
dies. His son Aloxandor HC sue<‘eeds him. 


Bessarabia, roHiores Kars, gives up the protectorate over the Oriental Christiana 
and t'uj Pannbian priueipaliiieH, and agrees to have no war veasola in the Blacdc 


Her. 

868 (Jeneral Muraviev signs the ireuiy of Aiguu with tho Cliineao, by which Kussin 
nenuiri's tlie entire b'ft bank oi the /.mur. 

1869 (Japturi' of Hehamyl. 

1801 l'huaneii»i»tion of the nerfs. 

1803 Tolish insurvee.ii<m. 

1804 Final paeilleaiion of the Cnneusus. Ueformn in Judicial adnviniHi.ration. Institution 

of represent'*live assmuidicH {zeniHivos) for governments and districts. By ukase, 
iklish peasants are given in fee-Himple the lands which they hud cultivated as 
teiuini««at"Will, 

1806 'BasUkend taken from ibe emir of Bokhara; organisation of the province of Turkea- 


^ tan, 

1800 Knrakoxov tires nl the emperor at Hi. IViersburg. 

1807 tJovernor-gem'rakhip of Turkestan created, Hale of Alaska to the ITnitcd States. 

A Slavophil eongress is held at Mohcow. The prince of Mingrelia reliiniuishes his 
novereign rights for one million rubles, Russian is substituted for Herman as tho 
offleiauangunge of Livonia, Ksihonia, and Courland, Teafianls are given the owner- 
nil Ip of tho lands which they occupietl ns tenants. 

1808 Hanmrkand takim from Bokhara. 

1870 Khiva i» siormed by fkmeral Kauffman. 

1871 Tlie Bonius Honferenee, held at London, nboliHhes paragraph 11 of iho Bark treaty 

dclimii ing Kusakn foriitleations and naval forces on the Black Bca, 

1873 3'hc right bank of the Amu Dark (duxaries) is annexed and the rest of Khiva he- 
eomcH a vtmwil stntc, 


1871 Hnivm'sal compuliwry military neiviee in inta’odueod. The vice-royalty of Boland is 
abolished, and iis administrative fusion witli UuMnia bc»comeM txnnpkte. 

1876 UUMHia cedes to Japan the Kurile iHltmds. Japan gives Up its claims to the Bouthwn 

pari of Haklmlin. 

1870 'rim kliannto of Kbukiuid is absorbed and transformed into the province of Ferghana. 

1877 War with 3'urkey, 'Bln' Rimsian tulvnnec ia beaten back in Europe and in Asia. The 

Hlupka paos alone remains in Ilusiiititt hands. Three defeats before Tkviia, which 
is bcnicged and forced to capitulate with 40,000 men. Kars is taken. 

1878 'riic Husakim mws the Balkans, The Hhipka army k captured, Adrianoplo taken, 

the lnit Turkish army k almost annihilated, and the liusaians reach tno Boa of 
Marmora. Treaty of Han Htefano! Treaty of Berlin. Aasassination of General 
Ji‘rcpov at Ht, Feterwhurg, and acquittal of Vera ZassuUtch. Asiassination of Gcn- 
enu McKcnini'v. cliicf of gemkrmorie, 

18/9 Holuviov hrcH nix shots nt the emperor. An attempt k made to wreck iho train by 
v'hieh the ewu* was iravidling from Moscow to Rt, Peie.rHburg. 

1880 An atiempi k made to blew up tbe Winter Bakce, Lork-Melikov is pkctHl at tho 
head <»f a eommiHfdon with dietaioriul powers. 

IHHl Awmosination of the empernr, The Tekke-Turkomans are subjected by Bkobelov. 
AntLJcwifdi riots in souibern RusHia, 


1883 The ** May laws’* of Ignatiev issued against ibe Jews. Agrarian disturbances in 
the Bailie provimTo give the government a wdwmo pretext for additional meas¬ 
ures of ruMsillwtIon. 


1883 Aleascander III Is crowned nt Moscosv. 


1884 Tim Turkomarw of iho Merv onsia make submlsHion to Russia, 'flu* emperors of 
Bunsla, Germnny and Auslria meet at Bkieruicwice, where they form the Three? 
Hmpcrm'M* Umgue for the term of three years. 

1HH6 'flic Afgbnnw arc dcfimtcd by General Komarov ni Benjdeh. The IVanH-Cuspian rail¬ 
way is begun, 

188tS Gouirary to Article 69 of (he Treaty of Berlin, Bat urn is transformed into n forti¬ 
fied naval port. 

18H7 A tHUnveniion between England and Russia k signed for the delimliaiion of tho 


UuHHO Afghan fronlicr. 'J'hc RuHsian advance in the direeihm of Ilevat is stopped. 
1H8H An army olllccr named 3’lmoviev makcH nn attempt on ibe cKark life. The Trans- 
Gimplnn railwav k I'omplclcd. Rauiarhand Is linked wilii the (6ispian, 3110 im¬ 
perial train is derailed at Itorki. 'rb<‘ ivar and hk family eseape iaftiry* 
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1800 Three oommiasions are appohde<l t<» prepare pliuw for aHaijoilatlng the FisiaM wm- 

tal, monetary, and flaeal ttyntemw wlih^thoHe <jf the empiri!, ^ * 

1801 A French squadron under Admiral (lervaiM visits Kron»t»Mlt;. A auceewiiion of famine® 

hegins. An ukase is issiied directing tlm wiwtruetiou of a mWay Ihe whmh 
Bhould connect tlm European sysitun with Hie Facille coast. Work ui commcncca 
on seven sections simuHimcously. 

1893 A Kussian squadron under Admiral Avclau vialis Toulon. 

1894 A military convention, arranged hy the miliiarv authoriiicn of Uuasi» and Fraiiec 

is ratiiied* Death of Alexander lU and acMisHion of NtoholiaH. ^ * 

1895 An Anglo-llussis.n convention is signed settling |i1m disputes a® to the Famir^ 

Kussitt, in conjunction with (Jermaay and France,' forces Japan to revise the terms 
of the Treaty of Shimonoseki hy giving up the,Liao<■ tong penlnwula. Itussia ob¬ 
tains the right to carry the Hilierian railway across (Junese territory froui Hire* 
tensk to Vladivostok, thus avoiding a long detour, besides getting control of North 
Manchuria, 

1896 Coronation of the cTiar at Moscow. Catastroidm on the Kho<U««kl plain. Ilia em¬ 

peror visits Germany, Austria, England, and Fraiwe, 

1897 President Enure makes an oilleW visit to Bt. Petersburg, atul the twin lUlianee 

is for tlio drat time used in the wunpUmeutary speeches, Hpecie payment in 

1898 Russia leases Port Arthur and Talienwan, and obtaini* leave to carry a branch of 

the Trans-Siberian line through Manchuria to the sea. An imperial decree deolarw 
that tho powers of the Finnish diet are to he limitml to matt-era of idrictly local 
not imperial, concern. General Bobrlk'ov is anpointwl Governor general td Finland’ 
1890 During the Boxer uprising tho Ciiiinoso authority in Manchuria fclaro war ' '* 
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